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Introduction 


The  American  University  was  chartered  by  an  Act  of 
Congress  in  1893  and  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church.  Today  it  is  an  independent 
coeducational  university  with  more  than  1 1,000  students 
enrolled  in  undergraduate,  master's,  doctoral,  and  profes- 
sional degree  programs.  On  an  84- acre  residential  campus 
in  a  quiet  neighborhood  in  upper  northwest  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  university  attracts  students  from  all  50  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  territories, 
and  more  than  150  foreign  countries. 

The  American  University  offers  a  wide  range  of  under- 
graduate and  graduate  programs  through  its  six  major 
divisions:  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  the  School  of 
Communication:  the  School  of  Public  Affairs:  the  School  of 
Intemationcil  Service;  Kogod  College  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration; and  Washington  College  of  Law. 

Faculty 

The  distinguished  faculty  of  The  American  University 
includes  renowned  experts  and  scholars  of  national  and 
international  reputation  in  public  affairs,  law.  history,  eco- 
nomics, business,  international  relations,  education,  sci- 
ence and  the  arts. 

To  its  full-time  faculty  of  526,  the  university  adds  over 
four  hundred  adjunct  faculty  members  drawn  from 
Washington's  professional  community,  including  policy 
makers,  diplomats,  journalists,  artists,  writers,  scientists 
and  business  leaders 

Resources  of  Washington,  D.C. 

The  resources  of  a  capital  city  are  unlike  einy  other  in 
the  world.  Next  to  government,  education  is  the  largest 
Industry  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Washington  has  be- 
come an  Important  business  and  financial  center,  with 
more  associations  and  trade  organizations  thcin  New  York 
City.  Some  140  foreign  embassies  eind  chanceries  and  the 
headqucirters  of  many  international  organizations  are  lo- 
cated In  the  city. 

But  most  Important.  Washington  is  a  city  of  learning 
resources  In  every  discipline,  from  the  eirts  to  the  sciences 


to  public  affairs.  Tlie  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  the  National  Library  of  Medicine,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  World  Bank,  the  National  Ar- 
chives, the  Brookings  Institution,  eind  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  U.S  J^.  are  all  located  in  the  Washington. 
D.C.  area. 

Tlie  libraries,  museums,  and  art  galleries  ofWashmgton 
contain  unsurpassed  collections.  These  resources  become 
sites  of  research,  field  trips,  internships,  cooperative  edu- 
cation placements,  and  part-time  jobs.  Because  of  these 
resources.  American  University  students  can  put  their  ed- 
ucation to  work  as  they  could  nowhere  else  in  the  country. 

The  Campus 

Mzissachusetts  Avenue  runs  from  the  bustle  of  down- 
town Washington,  through  Embassy  Row.  by  the  Wash- 
ington Cathedral,  through  wooded  Glover-Archbold  Park, 
to  Ward  Circle.  Here  on  the  hill  where  Massachusetts  and 
Nebraska  Avenues  meet  sits  the  main  ccimpus  of  the  Amer- 
ican University.  In  a  beautiful  residential  area,  the  C£Lmpus 
is  a  tranquil  setting  for  study. 

y^art  from,  yet  a  part  of  the  city,  American  University 
is  a  short  distance  from  Washington's  centers  of  govern- 
ment, business,  research,  commerce  and  art.  TTie  univer- 
sity is  served  by  major  city  bus  routes  and  a  campus 
shuttle  to  a  nearby  subway  stop. 

The  37  buildings  on  the  campus  include  the  university 
librEuy,  residence  halls,  an  interdenominational  religious 
center,  a  sports  and  convocation  center,  and  a  campus 
center. 

The  satellite  Tenley  Campus,  located  a  mile  from  the 
university's  main  site.  Is  the  location  of  the  Washington 
Semester  program. 

Univenity  library 

The  Jcick  I.  and  Dorothy  G.  Bender  Library  offers  stu- 
dents over  618.000  volumes.  790.000  microforms,  1.400 
film  and  video  titles,  and  3.500  periodical  titles.  In  addi- 
tion, musical  scores  and  recordings  aire  available  In  the 
Music  Librciry  In  Kreeger  Building.  The  reference  collection 
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In  Bender  Library  includes  atlases,  encyclopedias,  direc- 
tories, guides,  and  bibliographies  and  periodical  indexes 
in  both  print  and  CD-ROM  formats.  Reference  librarians 
assist  in  finding  information,  conduct  online  bibliographic 
searches,  and  offer  instruction  for  library  use  to  students. 
Bender  Library  offers  quiet  study  spaces  as  well  as  group 
study  rooms  and  study  space  with  a  sepairate  entrance  that 
is  open  24  hours  a  day. 

Special  collections  include  the  American  University  Ar- 
chives, rare  books,  and  manuscripts,  such  as  the 
Artemus  Martin  Collection  of  materials  on  mathematics 
cind  the  Spinks  Collection  of  Japanese  materials. 

The  American  University  is  a  member  of  the  Washington 
Research  Library  Consortium  (WRLC).  all  of  whose  hold- 
ings are  listed  in  ALADIN.  the  online  catalog  with  over  2.5 
million  records.  American  University  students  may  borrow 
material  fi-om  the  six  other  WRLC  libraries.  The  library  is 
also  a  member  of  the  OCLC  library  network,  which  pro- 
vides online  access  to  bibliographic  information  on  over  30 
million  items  in  10.000  libraries. 

Science  Laboratories 

Laboratory  facilities  in  the  Beeghly  Chemistry  Building 
include  modem  teaching  and  research  laboratories  as  well 
as  a  computer  room,  a  dark  room,  a  controlled  temperature 
room,  instrument  rooms,  and  an  animal  facility.  The  De- 
partment of  Chemistry  is  equipped  with  standard  chemical 
instrumentation,  including  spectrometers  (FTNMR.  FTIR. 
UV-VIS,  GCMS,  AA)  and  chromatographic  equipment  (GC. 
HPLC.  SCFC).  Specialized  laboratories  have  been  estab- 
lished for  research  in  biochemistry,  polymer  chemistry, 
cind  carbohydrate  chemistry,  and  for  work  requiring  an 
inert  atmosphere.  Graduate  and  undergraduate  students 
are  involved  in  a  veiriety  of  research  projects  using  the 
facilities  of  the  department  or  through  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  many  governmental  laboratories. 

Research  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Physics,  housed 
in  the  McKinley  Building,  include  general  and  advanced 
laboratories,  a  DEC  workstation,  electronics  and  audio 
technology  equipment,  a  recording  studio,  an  electronic- 
music  studio,  a  machine  shop,  cind  Mossbauer.  critical 
phenomena,  kinetic  molecular,  and  laser  laboratories.  Nu- 
clear research  is  carried  out  under  a  cooperative  arreinge- 
ment  with  the  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center. 

The  undergraduate  teaching  laboratories  of  the  Depsirt- 
ment  of  Biology  and  laboratories  used  for  upper-level 
courses,  graduate  courses,  and  research  are  well  equipped 
and  continucilly  upgraded.  Students  have  the  opportunity 
to  gain  experience  with  a  wide  variety  of  techniques  includ- 
ing scientific  methodology  and  experimental  design, 
nucleic-acid  isolation,  protein  and  nucleic-acid  design, 
electrophoresis,  bacteria  and  primary  cell  structure,  elec- 
trophysiology.  immunohistochemistry.  fluorescence  mi- 
croscopy, histology,  aseptic  technique,  and  quantitative 
genetic  analysis.  The  facilities  in  the  Depeirtment  of  Biology 
and  cooperative  cigreements  with  various  government  lab- 
oratories make  possible  oppxjrtunities  for  research  in  envi- 
rOTimental,  ecological,  and  biomedical  sciences. 

Computing  Center 

The  computing  center  serves  the  research  and  instruc- 
UonEil  needs  of  faculty  and  students  with  personal  com- 
puter and  mainframe  computing  resources.  Services  are 


available  24  hours  a  day.  There  is  no  charge  to  registered 
students  for  academic  use  of  computing  resources. 

The  campus  mainframe  computer  is  accessible 
through  E^agleNet.  the  university's  campus-wide  network 
and  via  modem.  Network-based  software  applications  for 
personal  computers  and  workstations  are  provided  on 
E^gleNet.  which  also  serves  as  the  university's  gateway  to 
the  Internet.  EagleNet  uses  fiber-optic  cables  to  intercon- 
nect the  entire  campus,  including  residence  hall  rooms, 
faculty  and  staff  ofilces,  and  the  library's  on-line  catalog, 
ALADIN. 

IBM-compatible  cind  Macintosh  computers,  supple- 
mented by  some  NeXTand  Sun  workstations,  are  available 
in  computer  laboratories  across  campus.  Specialized  lab- 
oratories are  available  for  students  of  business,  law,  psy- 
chology, writing,  computer  science,  foreign  languages, 
communication  and  social  science  research.  Labs  are 
staffed  with  full-time  professionals,  graduate  fellows  and 
student  assistants  who  provide  support  for  a  broad  range 
of  software  applications. 

Throughout  the  year  the  University  Computing  Center 
and  labs  offer  a  vciriety  of  training  classes  to  help  members 
of  the  academic  community  use  computing  resources.  A 
broad  selection  of  documentation  cind  user  guides  is  pro- 
vided on-line  cind  is  available  for  distribution  in  printed 
form.  The  center's  computing  hotline  offers  troubleshoot- 
ing assistance  for  standard  software  packages  and  some 
hardware  and  communications  support  via  telephone  and 
walk-in  service. 

Language  Resource  Center 

The  language  resource  center  in  the  Asbury  Building 
can  serve  up  to  90  students  simultaneously  using  audio, 
video,  sbdes.  and  computer-assisted  instruction.  This  fa- 
cility of  the  Department  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies 
is  open  to  the  entire  university  community  for  instruction 
and  research  involving  both  languages  cind  educational 
media. 

The  center's  varied  services  include  self-paced  instruc- 
tional programs  in  Chinese,  English,  French.  German,  He- 
brew, Itcdian,  Japanese.  Russian,  and  Spanish,  free 
tutoring  for  students  enrolled  in  foreign  language  courses, 
and  state-of-the-art  computerized  teaching  labs  providing 
Interactive  learning. 

Media  Center 

The  Media  Center  operates  the  Meirk  WechslerlTieater. 
a  100-seat  screening  room  that  affords  an  intimate  setting 
for  classic  and  contemporary  cinema.  The  center  is  also  a 
full-scale  audio-visual  resource  facility  providing  adminis- 
trative and  technical  support  for  the  film  studies  and  pro- 
duction courses  offered  by  the  Depeirtment  of  Literature 
and  the  School  of  Communication.  Housed  within  the  cen- 
ter are  a  selective  film  and  video  collection,  reference 
works,  film  catalogues,  and  files  of  film-related  materieil. 
Ttie  center  frequently  sponsors  special  events  such  as  film 
festivals,  guest  filmmeikers.  seminars,  premier  screenings, 
and  the  annual  Student  Visual  Media  Festival,  as  well  as 
facilitating  events  sponsored  by  embassies,  film  societies, 
and  nonprofit  organizations  cind  associations.  The  projec- 
tion facilities  are  fully  equipped  for  16-  and  35mm  film,  as 
well  as  large  screen  video  in  five  formats,  laserdisc,  and 
computer  multimedia  projection.  A  bieinnual  film  calendair 
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is  published  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  The  Media 
Center  is  located  in  room  3 1 9  of  the  Mary  Graydon  Center. 

Music,  Dance,  and  Theatre  Facilities 

The  Kreeger  Building,  housing  the  Department  of  Per- 
forming Arts,  has  a  chamber-music  recital  hall  seating 
130,  a  large  rehearsal  space,  and  25  practice  rooms.  It 
Eilso  has  facilities  for  TV  tape  viewing  and  record,  CD,  and 
tape  listening.  Available  through  the  university  library  and 
music  library  are  over  1 0,000  volumes  of  music  scores  and 
books  and  over  10,000  disc  recordings.  The  building  also 
contains  a  large  collection  of  choral,  orchestral,  jazz,  and 
symphonic  scores. 

The  Ebqjerimental  Theatre,  where  plays,  musicals,  and 
dance  concerts  are  p)erformed,  serves  as  the  mainstage 
facility  for  the  Department  of  Performing  Arts.  Downstairs 
in  the  same  building  are  the  production  ofBce  and  the 
scene  shop.  The  costume  oflBce,  shop,  and  storage  facilities 
are  located  to  the  rear  of  Asbury  Building,  where  costumes 
are  designed  and  created  for  all  department  productions. 

Cassell  Center  is  home  to  most  dance  classes  and  a 
dance  oflBce,  and  is  equipped  with  mirrors,  barres,  and 
dance  floors.  Aside  from  the  dance  studio,  there  are  studios 
and  rehearsal  facilities  for  visual  artists,  and  a  small  studio 
space  for  acting  classes  and  informal  f>erformances.  Dance 
classes  are  also  held  in  Butler  Learning  Center  in  room 
1 04.  which  is  equipped  with  a  dance  floor,  mirrors,  and  barres. 

Art  Facilities 

The  Art  Department  is  housed  in  the  Watkins  Bmlding, 
with  additional  classrooms  and  studio  space  in  the  Cassell 
and  McKinley  Buildings.  There  cire  classrooms  with  special 
equipment  to  handle  drawing,  painting,  printmaking, 
etching,  sculpture,  design,  and  ceramics  classes  as  well  as 
2irt  history  classes.  Individual  studios  are  provided  for  all 
M.F.A.  students,  and  semi-private  workspaces  are  pro- 
vided for  undergraduate  studio  art  majors.  Tlie  depart- 
ment also  maintains  the  Watkins  Gallery,  a 
long-established  gallery  with  changing  exhibitions,  includ- 
ing the  Watkins  CoUection  and  works  by  faculty,  students, 
and  other  artists. 

WAMU-FM  Radio 

WAMU  88.5  FM  is  a  24-hour,  50,000  watt  public  radio 
station,  licensed  to  the  American  University  since  1961.  It 
ranks  among  the  top  five  public  radio  stations  in  the  coun- 
try. WAMU  serves  more  than  450.000  listeners  in  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  with  news,  talk 
programming,  cind  traditional  American  music.  WAMU  is 
a  not-for-profit  radio  station.  Its  supp>ort  comes  fi-om  Amer- 
ican University,  local  businesses,  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting,  and  over  30,000  individual  listener 
subscribers.  Although  WAMU-FM  is  professionally  staffed, 
some  part-time  employment  opportunities  cire  available  to 
students  In  the  business  zmd  development  offices. 

Athletics 

The  American  University  Is  a  Division  I  NCAA  school, 
and  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Athletic  Association,  offering 
15  intercollegiate  sports.  Women's  spxirts  Include  tennis, 
basketball,  volleyball,  field  hockey,  lacrosse,  crosscountry, 
swimming  and  dMng,  aind  soccer.  Men's  sports  Include 
tennis,  basketball,  wrestling,  golf,  cross  country,  swim- 


ming and  diving,  and  soccer.  All  Eiagles  sports  events  are 
free  of  charge  to  AU  students. 

Intramural  and  Club  Sports 

The  Department  of  Athletics  and  Recreation  sponsors 
intramural  sports,  which  are  open  to  aU  students.  The 
program  offers  a  fliU  range  of  sports  including  soccer,  flag 
footbaU.  volleyball,  basketball,  softball.  racquetball.  squash, 
tennis,  golf,  wrestling,  and  swimming.  Men's,  women's,  and 
"co-rec"  leagues  are  available  in  most  sports.  Special  events 
and  tournaments  are  also  conducted  in  addition  to  the  league 
play  offered  in  the  mqor  team  sports. 

There  are  also  opportunities  for  student  involvement  in 
club  sports.  Club  sports  are  student  run  and  organized, 
and  provide  an  opp)ortunity  for  students  to  practice  a  sport 
on  a  more  regular  basis  than  intramurals.  Current  club 
sports  include  rugby,  rowing,  martial  arts,  men's  lacrosse, 
men's  volleyball,  cycling,  fencing,  and  ski  and  snowboard. 

Recreational  Facilities 

The  uruversity  maintains  on-campus  facilities  for  a  va- 
riety of  recreational  activities.  TTie  Sports  Center  has  a 
natatorium  with  two  pools,  two  weight  rooms,  a  wrestling 
and  exercise/aerobics  room,  two  racquetbaU  courts,  two 
squash  courts,  four  basketball  courts,  two  volleyball 
courts,  cmd  an  indoor  jogging  track.  AU  students  with  a 
validated  AU  ID  may  use  the  facilities.  Sports  Center  hours 
are  6:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m..  Monday  through  Friday,  and 
9:00  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m.  Saturday  and  Sunday.  (Special 
hours  are  in  effect  during  events  in  the  building,  school 
holidays,  and  fi-om  mid-May  to  the  end  of  August). 

Outdoor  facilities  include  tennis  courts  and  an  aU-pur- 
pose  intramural  and  recreational  field. 

National  Center  for  Health  Fitness 

The  National  Center  for  Health  Fitness  (NCHF)  provides 
leadership  for  the  nation  in  the  areas  of  health  risk  iden- 
tification cind  lifestyle  improvement.  The  NCHF  offiers  a  full 
sj)ectrum  of  health  fitness  services  including  the  design, 
implementation,  management,  and  evaluation  of  worksite 
health  promotion.  The  NCHF  operates  two  off'-campus 
worksite  health  promotion  centers,  which  are  stafl"ed  by 
the  graduate  students  in  the  Health  Fitness  Management 
Program.  This  Master  of  Science  program  is  closely  related 
to  the  NCHF  and  is  tailored  to  produce  health  fitness  pro- 
fessionals for  business,  government,  and  industry.  The 
state-of-the-art  research  done  by  the  NCHF  in  worksite 
health  promotion  has  resulted  In  comprehensive  empirical 
and  literature  databases  that  serve  as  resources  for  re- 
sccirchers  in  several  different  disciplines,  including  behav- 
ioral sciences,  life  sciences,  emd  economics. 

The  Consortium  of  Universities 

The  Consortium  of  Universities  of  the  Washington  Met- 
ropolitan Area  combines  the  resources  often  area  univer- 
sities and  two  colleges.  American  University  students  may 
take  courses  for  residence  credit  at  any  consortium  insti- 
tution and  graduate  students  may  borrow  from  any  con- 
sortium library  except  Georgetown.  In  addition,  the 
consortium  sponsors  student  loan  programs,  the  Consor- 
tium Research  Fellows  program,  the  Center  for  Advanced 
Studies  of  the  Americas  (CASA).  D.C.  Law  Students  In 
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Court  (DCLSIC).  and  the  NaUonal  InsUtute  for  Citizen  Ed- 
ucaUon  in  the  Law  (NICEL). 

Child  Development  Center 

The  American  University  Child  Development  Center,  lo- 
cated on  campus,  provides  a  stimulating  atmosphere  for 
children  between  2'/^  and  5  years  old.  Children  of  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  staff  may  be  enrolled  in  a  full-day  or 
part-time  program.  The  highly-qualified  teachers  provide 
activities  based  on  the  socio-emoUonal.  physiced.  eind  in- 
tellectual development  of  the  child. 

In  addition,  the  center  offers  students  fi-om  all  dis- 
ciplines a  place  to  observe,  create,  and  test  theories  that 
involve  children.  The  center  also  offers  work-study  experi- 
ence to  undergraduates  interested  in  children. 

For  more  information,  call  the  Child  Development  Cen- 
ter at  (202)  885-3330. 

On-Campus  Services 

Banking  and  Stores 

A  local  bank  operates  a  branch  oflBce  and  two  automatic 
teller  machines  in  the  Butler  Pavilion  Promenade  and  an- 
other ATM  in  Clark  Hall. 

The  Eagle's  Nest  carries  food,  magazines,  newspapers, 
eind  toiletry  items.  Other  stores  and  services  in  the  Butler 
Pavilion  include  a  copy  center,  mailbox  service,  dry 
cleaner,  pizza  restaurant,  travel  agent,  video/CD  store, 
and  hair  salon. 

Campus  Store 

The  campus  bookstore,  located  on  the  second  and  third 
floors  of  the  Butler  Pavilion,  carries  all  required  textbooks, 
a  large  selection  of  other  books,  all  necessary  supplies,  and 
stationery.  AmeriCcin  University  sp>ortswear.  and  other 
items. 

Office  of  Student  Accounts 

Following  admission  to  the  university,  students  handle 
cill  financial  transactions  with  the  university  through  the 
Ofiice  of  Student  Accounts,  located  in  Asbury  Building, 
room  300. 

Dining  Services 

The  contract  dining  room,  the  University  Club  dining 
room  (for  faculty  and  staff),  cafeteria,  snack  bar.  Tavern, 
ccirry-out,  and  food  vending  machines  are  located  in  Mary 
Graydon  Center.  There  is  cilso  a  contract  dining  facility  on 
the  Tenley  Campus.  Various  meal  plan  options  are  offered 
on  a  semester  basis. 

Mail  Service 

All  university  meiil  delivery  Is  handled  by  Mgdl  Services. 
The  university  meiintains  a  full  service  United  States  Post 
Office  contract  substation.  Eagle  Station,  located  in  Letts 
Hall,  lower  level.  Mail  boxes  are  in  each  dormitory  and  are 
furnished  to  all  resident  students. 

Transportation  and  Parking 

Parking  on  university  property  is  by  permit  or  meter  only 
fi-om  8:00  a.m.  until  5:00  p.m.  Vehicles  must  be  registered 
with  the  Parking  and  Traffic  Office  in  the  F*ublic  Safety 
Building  and  must  display  a  valid  parking  permit.  All  fac- 


ulty, staff,  and  students  must  register  their  vehicles  by  the 
end  of  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  fcdl  term.  Vehicles 
brought  to  campus  during  the  term  must  immediately  be 
registered  at  the  Office  of  Parking  and  Traffic  in  the  F>ublic 
Safety  Building.  Resident  freshmen,  sophomores,  Wash- 
ington Semester  students,  Nebraska  Hall  residents,  and 
residents  who  did  not  receive  a  p>ermit  through  the  lottery 
process  are  not  permitted  to  have  vehicles  on  campus  or 
park  in  Neighborhood  Advisory  Committee  zones  3D  and 
3E.  Visitors  can  park  in  metered  parking  areas  or  purchase 
a  permit  from  the  Parking  and  Traffic  Office.  Drivers  on 
campus  must  observe  the  university's  parking  and  speed- 
limit  regulations,  copies  of  which  £ire  available  firom  the 
Parking  and  Traffic  Office. 

Parking  spaces  cire  provided  for  persons  with  physical 
disabilities.  Temporary  permits  are  available  to  persons 
having  temporary  disabilities.  A  doctor's  certification  may 
be  required.  To  apply  for  an  access  decal ,  consult  the  Office 
of  Disability  Services  in  the  Mary  Graydon  Center,  tele- 
phone (202)  885-3315  (voice)  or  TDD  (202)  885-3316,  or 
call  the  Parking  and  Traffic  Office  at  (202)  885-31 10. 

The  university  is  accessible  by  Metrobus  and  Metrorail. 
A  fi-ee  shuttle  bus  service  is  available  to  students,  faculty, 
and  staff  to  Tenley  Campus,  the  Tenleytown  Metrorail  sta- 
tion, cind  to  the  Glover-Tunlaw  off-campus  apeirtments. 

University  Profile 

Historical  Origins 

Incorporated  in  1891;  chartered  by  Act  of  Congress  in 
1893  as  a  Methodist  Church-related  insUtution.  First 
building  completed  in  1898;  first  graduating  class, 
1916 

Character 

IndejDendent,  coeducational 

Location 

Residential  area  of  Northwest  Washington.  D.C. 

Academic  Programs 

54  Bachelor's  programs 
67  Master's  programs 
1 5  Doctored  programs 
J.D.  and  LL.M. 

An  Associate  degree  program  and  undergraduate  and 
graduate  certificate  progreims  Eire  also  offered. 

Academic  Divisions 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  twenty  teaching  units 
including  the  School  of  Education 

Kogod  College  of  Business  Administration 

School  of  Communication 

School  of  International  Service 

School  of  Public  Affairs:  Departments  of  Government; 
Justice.  Law  and  Society;  and  Public  Administration 

Washington  College  of  Law 
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Special  Programs 

Cooperative  education  and  internships,  career 
education  and  placement  on  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels 

Study  abroad  programs:  undergraduate  opportunities 
for  short-term  or  extended  study  in  South  America, 
Asia,  and  Western  and  Eastern  Europe  in  language, 
politics,  business,  justice,  and  economics 

Washington  Semester  programs:  peace  and  conflict 
resolution,  American  p)olitics,  international  politics  and 
foreign  px)licy,  economic  pxalicy,  justice,  journalism, 
international  business  and  trade,  museum  studies  and 
the  arts,  and  international  environment  and 
development. 

Consortium  of  Universities  of  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area:  courses  not  offered  by  the  American 
University  may  be  taken  for  credit,  by  special 
arrangement,  at  any  one  of  eleven  other  Washington, 
D.C.  area  colleges  and  universities 

Adult  and  Continuing  Education:  assessment  of 
experiential  learning  and  adult  degree-completion 
programs;  professional  master's  programs  on  evenings 
and  weekends;  graduate,  undergraduate,  and 
noncredit  certificates  and  seminars 

Calendar 

Two  semesters,  summer  sessions 

Student/Faculty  Ratio  (1993-94) 

14:1 

Number  of  Faculty 

526  full-time  faculty,  92  percent  of  whom  hold  a 
doctoral  degree  or  the  highest  degree  in  their  field;  450 
adjunct  faculty  (most  of  whom  are  professionals 
working  in  their  subject  fields) 

Freshman  Profile 

The  fall  1994  entering  fi-eshman  class  had  an  average 
combined  SAT  score  of  11 36;  these  1 ,003  freshmen  had 
an  average  high  school  grade  point  average  of  3.30. 

Financial  Aid 

Approximately  60  percent  of  the  student  body  receives 
some  form  of  financieil  aid. 

Facilities/Physical  Plant 

The  76-acre  main  campus  euid  the  8-acre  Tenley 
satellite  cemipus  arc  within  one  mile  of  each  other. 
Facilities  include  alii  *nistrative/academlc  buildings, 
housing  for  3.550,  ;ii  interdenominational  religious 
center,  specialized  natural  science  facilities,  a 
computing  center  open  24  hours  a  day,  1 1  other 
computer  laboratories  around  campus,  radio  and  TV 
studios,  recital  haJls,  and  a  small  theatre. 

The  university's  multi-purpose  Sp>orts  and  Convocation 
Center  hcis  several  compxDnents;  The  Abbey  Joel  Butler 
Pavilion,  housing  the  campus  store  and  other  shops 
and  services,  the  Offices  of  the  Division  of  Student  Life 
emd  the  Career  Center,  a  parking  garage,  the  Jcick  I. 
Bender  Arena,  and  the  John  M.  Reeves  Aquatic 


Complex.  The  center  accommodates  health/fitness 
classes,  recreation  and  intramurals,  commencement 
ceremonies,  sports  competitions,  conferences,  major 
speeches,  alumni  gatherings,  and  special  events. 

Student  Services 

Career  Center;  Child  Development  Center:  Disability 
Support  Services;  Information  and  Off-Campus 
Housing  Resource  Center;  Kay  Spiritual  Life  Center; 
International-Intercultural  Student  Services: 
Multicultural  Affairs;  Psychological  and  Learning 
Services;  Residential  Life  and  Housing  Services;  sexual 
discrimination,  harassment,  and  assault  assistance: 
and  Student  Health  Center 

Library 

618,000  volumes;  790,000  microforms:  3,500 
p)eriodiC£ils;  1,400  films  and  videos;  online  databases 
through  LEXIS-NEXIS,  BRS,  Dialog,  and  others 

Students  also  have  access  to  holdings  at  many  libraries 
in  Washington,  D.C;  graduate  degree  students  may 
have  borrowing  privileges  at  other  college  and 
university  libraries  in  the  Washington  consortium 

Law  Library 

189,000  volumes;  860.000  microforms;  5,900  serial 
subscriptions;  on-line  databases  include  LEXIS, 
NEXIS,  MEDIS,  Westlaw,  BRS.  Dialog,  OCLC,  RLIN. 
LEX}AL,  Autocite,  Vutext  data  bases 

Extracurricular  activities 

Wide  range  of  clubs  and  organizations,  fi-atemitles  and 
sororities,  and  varsity,  recreational,  and  intramural 
sports 

Residence  Halls 

Seven  residence  halls  on  the  main  campus 
accommodate  3,000  students  each  year.  Three 
residence  halls  on  the  Tenley  Campus  provide  housing 
for  425  Washington  Semester  students.  On-cemipus 
living  Is  optional.  There  are  a  variety  of  housing  options 
avciilable  on  campus:  including  graduate  student. 
upp)erclass,  and  intercultural  residence  halls.  TTiere  Eire 
also  severed  special  interest  floors  available  in  the 
residence  halls. 

An  apartment  building  housing  125  graduate  students 
is  located  within  a  mile  of  the  campus. 

Admission 

Freshman:  based  on  secondeiry  school  record,  SAT  or 
ACT  scores,  and  relevant  achievement  tests  for  some 
fields,  and  recommendations;  early-decision  admission 
offered 

Treinsfer:  secondary  and /or  college  records,  SAT  scores 

Graduate:  bachelor's  degree  from  accredited 
institution,  undergraduate  and  graduate  records, 
grade  point  average  (GPA).  eind  other  standards  where 
applicable 
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Accreditation 

The  American  University  is  accredited  by  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
It  is  recognized  by  the  National  University  Extension 
Association,  the  Adult  Education  Association  of  the 
U.S.A.,  and  the  University  Senate  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church. 

A  number  of  programs  are  also  individuadly  accredited 
by,  or  are  members  of,  professioncd  organizations, 
including: 

•  Department  of  Chemistry:  American  Chemical 
Society 

•  School  of  Communication:  Accrediting  Council  on 
Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 

•School  of  Education:  National  Council  for 
Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  and  the  National 
Association  of  State  Directors  of  Teacher  Education 
and  Certification  (both  elementary  and  secondary) 


•  The  School  of  International  Service:  member  of  the 
Association  of  Professloneil  Schools  of  International 
Affairs 

•  Kogod  College  of  Business  Administration:  accredited 
by  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Business  (AACSB) 

Department  of  Accounting  programs  are  also 
accredited  by  AACSB 

•  Depeirtment  of  Performing  Arts:  division  of  music; 
member  of  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of 
Music 

•  Department  of  Psychology:  doctoral  training  progreim 
in  clinical  psychology;  American  Psychological 
Association 

•  School  of  Public  Affairs:  institutional  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Public  Affairs  emd 
Administration:  member  of  the  Academy  of  Criminal 
Justice  Sciences 

•  Washington  College  of  Law:  American  Bar  Association 
and  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 


1994-1995  Academic  Year 
Enrollment 

Full-time  undergraduates     4,684 

Part-time  undergraduates 489 

Full-time  and  part-time  graduate  students 
(including  Washington  College  of  Law) 5,014 

Nondegree  students 1,123 

Total      11.310 


Degrees  Conferred 
1993-1994 


College /School  Associate 

College  of  Arts  eind  Sciences  3 

School  of  Communication 

Kogod  College  of  Business  Administration 

School  of  International  Service 

School  of  Public  Affairs 

Washington  College  of  Law 

University  Total  3 


3achelor' 

s     Master's 

Ph.D. 

EcLD. 

340 

384 

51 

2 

138 

115 

210 

226 

262 

192 

4 

235 

233 
99 

2 

.185 

1.249 

57 

2 

J.D. 

Total 

780 

253 

436' 

458 

470 

325 

424 

325 

2.821 

In  1993-1994.  the  graduation  rate  for  undergraduate  students  who  entered  The  American  University  as  full-time 
fi-eshmen  in  fall  1989  was  65.6%. 
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Fields  of  Study 

Undergraduate  Majors 

Accountancy  (B.S.) 

American  Studies  (Bj\.) 

Anthropology  (B.A) 

Art;  History  (B.A.) 

Audio  Technology  (B.S.) 

Biology  (B.S.) 

Business  Administration  (B.S.B.A.) 

Chemistry  (B.S.) 

Communication:  Journalism  (B.A.) 

Communication:  Public  Communication  (B.A,) 

Communication:  Visual  Media  (BA.) 

Computer  Information  Systems  (B.S.) 

Computer  Science  (B.S.) 

Ekxinomic  Theory  (B.A.) 

Ekx)nomics  (B.A.) 

Elementary  Education  (B.A) 

Environmental  Studies  (B.A.) 

Fine  Arts  (B.F.A,) 

Foreign  Language  and  Communication  Media  (BA.) 

French  Studies  (B.A.) 

German  Studies  (B.A) 

Graphic  Design  (B.A.) 

History  (B.A.) 

Interdisciplinary  Studies  (BA..  B.S.) 

Interdisciplinary  Studies:  Communication,  Legal 

Institutions,  Ek:onomics,  cind  Government  (BA.) 
International  Studies  (BA.) 
Jewish  Studies  (B  A) 
Justice  (B.A) 
Language  eind  Area  Studies: 

French/Europe  (B.A) 

German/Europe  (B.A) 

Russian/Area  Studies  (B.A) 

Spanish/Latin  America  (B.A) 
Law  and  Society  (B.A) 
Liberal  Studies  ( B.A) 
Literature  (B.A) 
MathemaUcs  (B.S.) 
Mathematics,  >^plied  (B.S.) 
Music  (B.A) 

Performing  Arts:  Music  Theatre  (B.A) 
Performing  Arts:  Theatre  (B.A) 
Philosophy  (B.A) 
Physics  (B.S.) 
PoliUcal  Science  (B.A) 
Psychology  (B.A) 
Russian  Studies  (B.A) 
Secondary  Exiucatlon  (second  major  only) 
Sociology  (B.A) 
Spanish  Studies  (B.A) 
StaUsUcs  (B.S.) 
Studio  Art  (B.A) 
Women's  and  Gender  Studies  (B.A) 


Undergraduate  Minors 

American  Studies 

Anthropology 

Applied  Anthropology 

Art  History  i 

Audio  Technology 

Biology 

Business  Administration 

Chemistry 

Cinema  Studies 

Communication 

Computer  Information  Systems 

Computer  Science 

Dance 

Economics 

Education  Studies 

Environmental  Science 

French  Language 

German  Language 

Graphic  Design 

History 

Interdisciplinary  Studies 

International  Studies 

Japanese  Language 

Jewish  Studies 

Justice 

Language  and  Area  Studies: 

French /Europe 

German/Europe 

Japanese/Asia 

Russian/Area  Studies 

Spanish/Latin  America 
Literature 
Mathematics 
Music 
Philosophy 
Physics 

Political  Science 
Psychology 
Public  Administration 
Quantitative  Methods 
Religion 

Russian  Language 
Russian  Studies 
Sociology 
Spainish  Leinguage 
Special  Education 
StaUsUcs 
Studio  Art 
Theatre 
Women's  and  Gender  Studies 
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Graduate  Degrees 

Accounting  (M.S.) 

Anthropology  (MA..  Ph.D.) 

Anthropology.  Applied  (M.Au) 

Art  History  (M.A.) 

Business  Administration  (M.BJV.) 

Biology  (Mj\..  M.S.) 

Chemistry  (M.S..  Ph.D.) 

Communication:  Journalism  and  Public  Affairs  (M.A.) 

Communication:  Producing  for  Film  and  Video  (MJ^.) 

Communication:  Public  Communication  (M.A.) 

Computer  Science  (M.S.) 

Creative  Writing  (M.F.A.) 

Development  Bemking  (M.A.) 

Development  Management  (M.S.) 

Economics  (M.A.,  Ph.D.) 

Ek:onomics,  Applied  (MJ^.) 

Education  (Ph.D.) 

Education:  Ekjucational  Leadership  (MA.) 

Education:  Sjjecial  Education: 

Learning  Disabilities  (M.A.) 
Education:  Specialized  Studies  (M.A.) 
Elementary  Education  (M.A.T.) 
Flncmcial  Economics  for  Public  Policy  (MA.) 
Film  and  Video  (MA.) 
Finance  (M.S.) 
FVench  Studies  (M.A) 
Health /Fitness  Management  (M.S.) 
History  (M.A.  Ph.D.) 
Organization  Development  (M.S.O.D.) 
Information  Systems  (M.S.) 
Interdisciplinary  Studies  (M.A.  M.S.) 
Intemationcil  Affairs:  Comparative  eind  Regional 

Studies  (M.A) 
International  Affairs:  IntemationEil  Ek:onomic 

Policy  (M.A) 

Intemationcil  Affairs:  International  Politics  (M.A) 
Intemationcil  Affairs:  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  (M.A) 
International  Communication  (M.A) 
International  Development  (MA) 
International  Legal  Studies  (LL.M.) 
International  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  (MA.) 
Intemationcil  Relations  (Ph.D.) 


JusUce.  Law  &  Society  (M.S.) 

Law  (J.D.) 

Law  and  Business  (J.D./M.B.A) 

Law  and  International  Affairs  (J.D./M.A) 

Law  and  JusUce  (J.D./M.S.) 

Uterature  (M.A) 

Mathematics  (M.A) 

Mathematics,  Applied  (M.A) 

Mathematics  Ekiucation  (Ph.D.) 

Painting  (M.F.A) 

Performing  Arts:  Arts  Memagement  (M.A) 

Performing  Arts:  Dance  (M.A) 

Personnel  and  Human  Flesource  Management  (M.S.) 

Philosophy  (M.A) 

Philosophy  and  Social  Policy  (MA.) 

Physics  (M.S..  Ph.D.) 

Political  Science  (M.A.  Ph.D.) 

Printmaking  (M.F.A) 

Psychology  (M.A.  Ph.D.) 

Psychology,  General  (MA) 

Public  Administration  (M.PA,,  Ph.D.) 

Public  Policy  (M.P.P.) 

Fiussian  Studies  (M.A) 

Sculpture  (M.F.A) 

Secondary  Eklucation  (M.AT.) 

Sociology  (M.A,  Ph.D.) 

Sociology.  Applied  (MA.) 

Sociology:  International  Training  and  Ekiucation  (MA.) 

Sociology:  Justice  (Ph.D.) 

Spanish  Studies  (M.A) 

Statistical  Computing  (M.S.) 

Statistics  (M.S..  Ph.D.) 

Statistics  for  Policy  Analysis  (M.S.) 

Taxation  (M.S.) 

Teaching  Finnish  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  (MA) 

Toxicology  (M.S.) 
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Academic  Calendar 
1995-1996 


Fall  1995 

April  3-July  28 

Advance  registration  (with 
biUing)  for  Fall  1995 

March  9-17 
April  29 

Spring  breaic 
Classes  end 

July  31- 
September  1 

September  4 

Direct  registration  (with 
payment)  for  Fall  1995 

Labor  Day  holiday;  no 
classes,  university  offices 
closed 

i^ril  3(>-May  1 
May  2-8 
May  12 

Study  days 

Final  examinations 

Spring  Commencement 

September  5 

F£ill  1995  semester  begins 

Summer  1996 

October  30- 
December  1 

Advance  registration  (with 
billing)  for  Spring  1996 

(Dates  subject  to 
May  13 

change) 

First  six-  and  seven-week 

November  23-26 

Thanksgiving  holiday; 

no  classes,  university  offices 

closed 

summer  sessions  and 
three-week  and  ten-week 
summer  sessions  begin 

December  4 

Direct  registration  (with 
payment)  for  Spring  1996 
begins 

May  27 

Memorial  Day  holiday: 

no  classes,  university  offices 

closed 

December  13 

Classes  end 

May  31 

Three-week  session  ends 

December  14-15 

Study  days 

June  21 

First  six-week  session  ends 

December  16-22 

Final  examinations 

June  28 

First  seven-week  session 
ends 

Spring  1996 

January  12 
Jginuajy  15 

Direct  registration  (with 
payment)  for  Spring  1996 
ends 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Day; 
no  classes,  university  offices 

July  1 
July  4 

July  19 

Second  six-  and  seven-week 
sessions  begin 

Independence  Day  holiday; 
no  classes,  university  offices 
closed 

Ten-week  session  ends 

closed 

August  9 

Second  six-week  session  end 

January  16 

Spring  1996  semester  begins 

August  16 

All  remaining  sessions  end 

January  28 

Winter  Commencement 

The  academic  calendzir  is  divided  into  faU  and  spring  semesters  of  approximately  14  weeks  each,  and  a  summer 
term,  eilso  approximately  1 4  weeks,  consisting  of  two  seven-week  sessions  (evening  cleisses) .  two  six-week  sessions 
(daytime  classes),  a  ten-week  session,  emd  a  three-week  session.  The  last  week  of  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  is 
set  aside  for  final  examinations.  If  no  hnal  examination  is  given,  the  course  will  meet  for  a  final  class  during  the 
scheduled  final  examination  period. 

The  holidays  and  vacations  usuedly  observed  by  the  university  are  as  follows:  Labor  Day;  Thanksgiving  weekend 
(Thursday.  Friday.  Saturday);  Christmas  EVe/Christmas  Day  and  New  Year's  Eve/New  Year's  Day  (included  in  the 
mid-year  intersesslon  bresik);  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  Day;  Inauguration  Day  (every  four  years);  Memorial  Day;  and 
Independence  Day.  Spring  break  is  the  week  following  the  spring  semester  midterm.  Classes  continue  until  10:40 
p.m.  the  evening  before  a  holiday  or  vacation  period. 

The  Schedule  of  Classes  for  each  semester  contains  specific  dates  for  the  academic  year. 


Matthew  Klinger.  SIS  "95.  first  recipient  of  the  AU  President's  Award,  won 
a  MarshEill  Scholarship  for  study  In  Great  Britain. 
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Admission 

Application  for  Admission 

Application  for  admission  to  undergraduate  degree  pro- 
grams may  be  made  for  any  fall,  spring,  or  summer  term. 
The  applicant  is  required  to  submit  the  application  form 
and  a  nonrefundable  application  fee  of  $45.  Forms  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  or  telephoning  the  OflSce  of  Admissions 
and  Financial  Aid  at  (202)  885-6000. 

Applications  and  all  supporting  documents  must  be  on 
file  in  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid  by  the 
following  dates: 

Freshman 


FaU  (U.S.  and  International) 
Early  Decision 
General  Admission 

November  15 
February  1 

Spring  (U.S.) 
International 

December  1 
October  1 

Summer  (U.S.) 
International 

April   15 
March  1 

Transfer 

FaU  (U.S.)                                                                      July   1 
(February  1  to  be  considered  for  financial  aid) 
International                                                              May  I 

Spring  (U.S.) 
International 

November  1 
October  1 

Summer  (U.S.) 
International 

April  1 
March  1 

The  applicant  Is  respxjnslble  for  requesting  that  ofiScial 
tramscripts  and  test  scores  be  sent  directly  fi-om  the  Issuing 
Institutions  to  the  Americein  University,  Office  of  Admis- 
sions £ind  Financial  Aid. 

Applications  received  after  the  deadline  will  be  consid- 
ered for  the  Intended  program  of  study  as  long  as  class 
space  remains  cind  if  it  is  possible  to  receive  cind  process 
the  necessary  documents  In  time  for  registration. 


Transfer  applicants  must  request  each  collegiate  insti- 
tution previously  attended  to  send  directly  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions  an  official  transcript  of  all  work  completed. 
Attendance  at  all  institutions  must  be  reported  whether  or 
not  credit  was  earned  and  whether  or  not  transfer  credit 
is  desired.  Failure  to  report  all  previous  academic  work  will 
be  considered  sufficient  cause  for  rejection  of  em  applica- 
tion or  for  dismissal  fi-om  the  university. 

Early  Admission 

The  American  University  offers  the  opportunity  for  ad- 
mission a  year  earlier  thcin  normal  to  fi-eshman  applicants 
whose  ability,  academic  achievement,  and  general  matu- 
rity indicate  that  they  are  ready  to  begin  collegiate  work. 
Applicants  are  considered  on  their  own  merit.  However, 
major  factors  important  to  evaluation  are: 

1 .  The  secondary  school  record,  with  special  reference  to 

grades  achieved  and  the  pattern  of  courses  taken; 

2.  Performance  on  the  Scholastic  Assessment  Test  1  (SAT 

I)  or  the  American  College  Test  (ACT); 

3.  The  recommendation  of  the  secondeiry  school  principal 

or  counselor  and  two  teacher  recommendations; 

4.  A  letter  fi-om  the  applicant  stating  the  reasons  for 
seeking  eeirly  admission: 

5.  Possibly,  an  interview  with  a  screening  committee. 

Eaiiy  Decision 

Freshman  applicants  whose  first  choice  is  the  American 
University  eire  encouraged  to  apply  as  early  decision  can- 
didates. Students  admitted  under  the  early  decision  plain 
leam  of  their  admission  by  December  30  and  receive  first 
consideration  for  housing,  financial  aid,  eind  course  selec- 
tion. The  university.  In  turn,  is  assured  that  these  students 
will  enroll  if  admitted. 

The  deadline  for  applying  for  early  decision  is  November 
15,  at  which  time  all  documents,  including  the  $45  appli- 
cation fee,  must  be  on  file  with  the  Office  of  Admissions 
and  Financial  Aid.  Early  decision  applicants  may  initiate 
applications  to  other  schools  before  notification,  but  if  they 
cire  admitted  to  the  AmericEin  University  as  early  decision 
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candidates,  they  must  submit  a  tuition  deposit  and  with- 
draw all  applications  to  other  colleges  and  universities. 

E^arly  decision  applicants  are  evaluated  by  the  same 
criteria  as  all  other  freshman  applicants.  They  may  be 
admitted  to  the  university  in  December,  denied  admission, 
or  have  their  application  deferred  until  the  general  admis- 
sion reply  date  of  April  1 .  Students  deferred  until  April  are 
released  from  the  commitment  to  attend  if  admitted. 

Campus  Visits  and  Interviews 

Prospective  students  are  invited  to  visit  the  university 
but  are  not  required  to  do  so.  Students  are  asked  to  make 
an  appointment  with  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Finan- 
cial Aid  three  weeks  in  advance  if  by  mciil.  two  weeks  if  by 
telephone. 

Prospective  freshmen  participate  in  small-group  ses- 
sions conducted  by  an  admissions  professional,  who  will 
review  admission  policy  and  procedure  and  answer  ques- 
tions about  the  university.  Individual  interviews  are  also 
conducted,  however,  an  interview  is  not  required  prior  to 
admission. 

Campus  tours  are  usually  available  for  visitors  before 
the  information  session.  However,  during  holiday  periods 
when  the  university  is  not  in  session,  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  gain  access  to  classroom  buildings  and  residence  halls, 
and  tour  guides  may  not  be  available.  At  those  times  the 
university  offers  visitors  a  self-guided  campus  tour. 

Students  attending  another  college  or  university  who 
are  interested  in  transferring  to  the  American  University 
may  make  appointments  in  advance  for  a  campus  tour  and 
smedl-group  conference  tailored  specifically  to  transfer 
student  interests. 

The  OfBce  of  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid  Is  usually 
able  to  arrange  classroom  visits  for  prospective  students 
when  the  request  has  been  made  well  in  advance.  However, 
a  visitor  may  attend  classes  with  a  friend  enrolled  at  the 
university  if  permission  of  the  professor  has  been  granted 
in  advance. 

The  Office  of  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid  holds  sched- 
uled overnight  programs  during  the  fall  semester  for  pro- 
spective students  in  university  residence  halls.  Visitors 
requesting  overnight  housing  are  asked  to  telephone  the 
admissions  office  at  least  four  weeks  in  advance.  The  ad- 
missions office  can  also  provide  a  list  of  motels  and  hotels 
convenient  to  the  campus. 

Notice  of  Admission 

General  and  early  admission  applicants  whose  applica- 
tions and  supporting  documents  have  been  received  by  the 
Office  of  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid  by  February  1  are 
notified  of  the  decision  on  their  applications  by  April  1 . 

E^ly  decision  applicants  are  notified  of  the  decision  by 
December  30;  at  that  time  early  decision  applicants  may 
be  admitted,  denied  admission,  or  deferred  until  the  gen- 
eral admission  date  of  April  1. 

Transfer  applicants  Eire  notified  of  decisions  as  they  Eire 
made. 

F\ill-time  undergraduates  are  required  to  pay  a  nonre- 
fundable $200  tuition  deposit  to  reserve  a  place  in  the 
class. 

Complete  detailed  instructions  for  replying  to  the  ad- 
mission offer  are  provided  with  the  notice  of  acceptance. 


Learning-Disabled  Program 

The  American  University  offers  a  support  progreim  for 
learning-disabled  students  admitted  as  freshmen.  Fresh- 
men applicants  should  follow  regular  admissions  proce- 
dures for  the  university.  Those  interested  in  the  supjxjrt 
program  should  also  request  a  supplementary  application 
for  the  learning  Services  Program  from  the  Center  for  Psy- 
chological and  Learning  Services. 

There  is  no  formal  program  for  upf)erclassmen,  tremsfer 
students,  or  graduate  students,  but  there  are  support  ser- 
vices available.  To  receive  more  information  about  the 
freshman  program  or  about  support  services,  write  the 
Center  for  Psychological  and  Learning  Services,  Americein 
University,  4400  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20016,  or  call  (202)  885-3360. 

Freshman  Admission 
Requirements 

A  graduate  of  an  approved  secondary  school  who  has 
completed  fifteen  academic  units — including  at  least  four 
units  in  English,  three  units  in  college  preparatory  math- 
ematics, including  the  equivalent  of  two  units  in  cdgebra, 
and  two  units  of  foreign  language — ^will  be  considered  for 
freshman  standing. 

The  following  standcirdized  tests  shotild  be  taken  as 
early  as  possible;  applicants  should  request  that  official 
score  reports  be  sent  direcUy  to  the  Office  of  Admissions 
and  Financial  Aid. 

1.  Scholastic  Assessment  Test  I  (SAT  I)  or  American 
College  Test  (ACT)  (required) 

2.  SAT  II  in  English  Composition  (recommended  for 
placement) 

3.  SAT  II  in  a  Foreign  Language:  Applicants  who  plam  to 
continue  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  begun  In 
secondary  school  may  wish  to  submit  appropriate  test 
scores  for  placement  at  the  proper  level. 

4.  SAT  II  in  Mathematics  (Level  I  or  Level  II): 
Recommended  for  any  freshman  applicant  whose 
intended  major  program  of  study  requires  course 
work  in  mathematics  or  statistics.  A  score  of  650  in 
Math  II  will  fulfill  the  University  Mathematics 
Requirement. 

Additional  SAT  II  test  scores  may  be  submitted  at  the 
discretion  of  the  applicant. 

The  American  University  requires  all  applicants  whose 
first  language  is  not  English,  regardless  of  citizenship,  to 
take  an  English  language  proficiency  examination.  Appli- 
cants may  take  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 
(TOEFL)  or  the  English  Language  Institute  placement  test 
(offered  on  the  American  University  campus).  TOEFL  re- 
sults should  be  sent  directly  to  the  university  from  the 
Educational  Testing  Service. 

Equhralency  Diploma 

Holders  of  equivalency  diplomas  issued  by  state  depart- 
ments of  education  are  eligible  for  consideration  as  fresh- 
men but  are  subject  to  an  entrance  examination  such  as 
the  SAT,  ACT,  or  the  School  and  College  Ability  Test  (SCATl 
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at  the  request  of  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Financial 
Aid. 

Veterans  or  current  members  of  the  cirmed  forces  who 
have  taken  the  General  Education  Development  Test 
(GED),  the  Comprehensive  College  Test,  or  the  Genereil 
Examinations  of  the  College  Level  Examination  Program 
(CLEP)  should  apply  to  their  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion for  equivalency  diplomas.  Official  certification  of  the 
diploma  should  be  sent  by  the  state  department  of  educa- 
tion directiy  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid. 

Advanced  Placement 

Admitted  freshmen  may  earn  advanced-standing  credit 
which  may  be  used  toward  degree  requirements.  Credit 
may  be  earned  in  a  combination  of  the  Advanced  Place- 
ment and  CLEP  programs,  but  duplicate  credit  will  not  be 
given. 

In  some  secondary  schools,  enriched  courses  are  offered 
under  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board's  Ad- 
vanced Placement  program.  On  the  basis  of  scores 
achieved  in  the  special  examinations  given,  the  applicant 
may  be  granted  actual  college  credit  or  advanced  place- 
ment in  courses.  A  maximum  of  30  credit  hours  earned  on 
this  basis  may  be  applied  towards  a  bachelor's  degree. 

College  Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP) 

Course  credit  may  be  assigned  for  successflil  perfor- 
mance on  Subject  Examinations  offered  by  the  College 
Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP).  Credit  may  be 
awarded  for  specific  Subject  Examinations  with  a  score  of 
75%  or  higher  at  the  discretion  of  the  teaching  unit.  Stu- 
dents are  eligible  for  course  credit,  with  advanced  place- 
ment where  appropriate,  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the 
Subject  Examinations  provided  that  the  student  has  not 
failed  or  completed  for  credit  a  course  comparable  in  con- 
tent. Teaching  units  approve  the  appropriateness  of  the 
content  of  the  sjjecific  examinations  for  awarding  credit. 
Under  no  circumstances  will  students  be  permitted  to  re- 
take a  Subject  Examination. 

Students  should  consult  their  advisers  to  discuss  which 
examination  would  be  appropriate  and  how  the  credit  will 
fit  into  their  degree  programs.  With  adviser  approval.  Sub- 
ject Examinations  cem  be  scheduled  in  the  Psychological 
cmd  Learning  Services  office.  Mciry  Graydon  Center,  room 
201 .  A  current  list  of  examinations  accepted  at  the  Amer- 
ican University  is  available  from  Psychological  and  Learn- 
ing Services,  the  Records  Services  Center  of  the  Office  of 
Registrsir.  or  the  Dean's  Office  of  each  school  or  college. 

Selected  CLEP  examinations  may  be  applied  to  up  to 
four  courses  to  meet  Genercil  Eklucation  requirements  in 
any  of  the  five  currlcular  areas.  Credit  toweird  General 
Education  requirements  may  be  awcirded  only  for  those 
examinations  taken  prior  to  entering  the  American  Univer- 
sity. Transfer  students  may  request  a  list  of  Subject  Ex- 
aminations that  apply  toward  General  Education 
requirements  from  the  Office  of  Admissions  or  the  Dean's 
Office  of  each  school  or  college. 

A  bulletin  of  Information  for  students  Interested  In  this 
program  may  be  requested  from:  College  Level  Examina- 
tion Board,  Box  1821,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540. 


Transfer  Admission 
Requirements 

To  be  considered  for  transfer  admission,  applicants  nor- 
mally should  have  maintained  a  minimum  2.00  grade 
point  average  (on  a  4.00  scale)  or  the  equivalent  at  an 
AG-rated  regionally  accredited  institution  or  a  Recognized 
Candidate  for  Accreditation  or  at  least  a  3.00  average  fi-om 
an  AP-rated  regionally  accredited  institution.  Transfer  ap- 
plicants should  be  in  good  academic  and  social  standing 
at  the  school  previously  attended. 

Transfer  applicants  with  fewer  than  24  hours  of  credit 
completed  at  the  time  of  application  should  also  submit 
the  secondcuy  school  record  and  standardized-test  scores. 

Applicants  to  the  School  of  International  Service  should 
have  maintained  a  minimum  3.00  grade  point  average  (on 
a  4.00  scale).  Applicants  to  the  School  of  Communication 
should  have  a  minimum  2.50  grade  point  average,  ^pli- 
cants  to  the  School  of  Eklucation  should  present  a  mini- 
mum 2.70  grade  point  average. 

Transfer  applicants  who  are  also  applying  for  financial 
aid  should  submit  their  admissions  applications  and  sup- 
porting documents  by  February  1  for  fall  entrance. 

The  American  University  requires  all  transfer  applicants 
whose  first  language  is  not  English,  regardless  of  citizen- 
ship, to  take  an  English  language  proficiency  examination. 
Applicants  may  take  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Lan- 
guage (TOEFL)  or  the  English  Language  Institute  place- 
ment test  (offered  on  the  American  University  campus). 
TOEFL  test  results  should  be  sent  direcdy  to  the  university 
from  the  Educationcil  Testing  Service. 

Transfer  of  Credit 

The  Office  of  Admissions  evaluates  official  documents 
showing  previous  college-level  work  completed.  Individual 
colleges  determine  how  this  credit  will  apply  to  specific 
degree  programs. 

Grades  and  quality  points  earned  in  courses  accepted 
for  transfer  will  not  be  included  in  the  grade  point  average 
to  be  maintained  at  the  American  University,  but  the  cred- 
its will  count  toward  the  total  number  required  for  graduation. 

Transfer  students  may  normally  expect  to  receive  credit 
for  courses  taken  at  collegiate  institutions  that  were,  at  the 
time  the  courses  were  taken,  regionally  accredited  or  Rec- 
ognized Ccindidates  for  Accreditation.  These  courses  must 
have  been  completed  with  grades  of  C  or  better  from  an 
AG-rated  institution  or  B  or  better  fi-om  em  AP-rated  insti- 
tution and  must  be  appropriate  for  academic  credit  at  the 
American  University  towards  an  undergraduate  degree 
program.  A  maximum  of  75  credit  hours  will  be  accepted 
on  transfer  from  four-yeeir  collegiate  institutions  as  desig- 
nated above.  A  maximum  of  60  credit  hours  will  be  ac- 
cepted from  a  two-yesir  collegiate  institution  as  designated 
above. 

A  maximum  of  30  credit  hours,  or  the  equivalent,  may 
be  accepted  on  transfer  for  a  combination  of  relevant  work 
completed  satisfactorily  in  Armed  Services  School  courses 
or  any  Military  Occupational  Skills  (MOS)  completed  with 
a  grade  of  70  or  better,  both  as  recommended  for  bacca- 
laureate credit  by  the  American  Council  on  Education  or 
for  associate  or  baccalaureate  credit  as  recommended  by 
the  Defense  AcUvity  for  Non-TradlUonal  EducaUonal  Sup- 
port (formerly  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute). 
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A  maximum  of  30  credit  hours  may  be  granted  for  a 
combination  of  relevant  work  completed  in  (a)  college-level 
nondegree.  extension,  or  correspxjndence  courses  with 
grades  of  C  or  better  offered  through  an  AG-rated  institu- 
tion, or  from  an  AP-rated  institution  with  a  grade  of  B  or 
better,  provided  the  course  work  is  recognized  by  that  In- 
stltuUon  for  credit  towards  a  degree  and  is  appropriate  for 
academic  credit  as  understood  by  the  Office  of  Admissions 
after  consultaUon  with  the  appropriate  academic  unit 
where  necessary;  (b)  noncollegiate  (but  not  Armed  Forces) 
organizations  that  are  recommended  at  the  bacccil aureate 
level  by  the  American  Council  on  Education. 

Transfer  students  may  be  awarded  credit  for  satisfac- 
tory scores  in  subject-matter  tests  of  the  College  Level  Ex- 
aminaUon  Program.  Students  may  not  receive  credit  for  a 
Subject  Examination  if  a  course  comparable  in  content  has 
been  accepted  In  transfer  by  the  university,  or  if  a  grade  of 
D  or  F  was  previously  earned  in  such  a  course.  (For  more 
information,  see  "Freshman  Admission  Requirements" 
above.)  Official  score  reports  must  be  sent  directly  to  the 
OflBce  of  Admissions  from  the  Eklucationcd  TesUng  Service. 
No  transfer  credit  towards  the  General  Education  require- 
ments may  be  earned  once  the  student  has  matriculated 
at  the  American  University. 

Admission  from  Nondegree 
Status 

Students  wishing  to  transfer  from  nondegree  status  at 
the  American  University  to  undergraduate  degree  status 
must  submit  a  formal  application  for  admission  to  the 
OflBce  of  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid.  If  a  student  is 
accepted  into  cin  undergraduate  degree  program,  a  maxi- 
mum of  30  credit  hours  may  be  transferred  from  nondegree 
status  to  the  degree  program. 

Admission  for  Part-time  Study 

An  undergraduate  student  enrolled  in  fewer  than  12 
credit  hours  is  considered  a  pcirt-time  student. 

Applicants  considering  part-time  study  in  a  degree  pro- 
gram are  cautioned  that  they  may  be  unable  to  complete 
the  necessary  course  work  for  degrees  by  attending  eve- 
ning classes  only.  Before  applying  they  should  consult  with 
the  department  chair  in  the  discipline  of  their  proposed 
major  to  ascertain  whether  the  required  courses  will  be 
available  to  them. 

Part-time  degree  applicants  are  required  to  meet  the 
same  standards  for  admission  as  full-time  applicants,  and 
should  follow  the  instructions  under  either  "Freshman  Ad- 
mission Requirements"  or  "Transfer  Admission  Require- 
ments," whichever  is  appropriate,  with  the  following 
exceptions  jsertaining  to  stcindcirdized  tests: 

1 .  Freshman  applicants  who  have  tciken  the  Scholastic 
Assessment  Test  I  (SAT  I)  within  the  past  five  years 
£ire  required  to  communicate  with  the  EkiucaUonal 
Testing  Service,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
08540;  or  Box  1025,  Berkeley,  California  94701,  to 
request  that  official  scores  be  sent  directly  to  The 
American  University,  Office  of  Admissions  and 
Financial  Aid. 


2.  If  the  applicant  completed  secondeuy  school  within  the 

past  two  years  and  did  not  take  the  SAT  I,  the 
applicant  must  arrange  to  do  so.  Information  on  how 
to  apply  may  be  obtained  from  the  Eklucatlonal 
Testing  Service. 

3.  The  American  College  Test  (ACT)  is  accepted  in  lieu  of 

the  SAT  I. 

Readmission 

An  undergraduate  student  whose  studies  at  the  univer- 
sity cire  interrupted  for  any  reason  for  a  period  of  one  se- 
mester (excluding  the  summer  sessions)  must  submit  a 
formal  appllcaUon  for  readmission  and  a  reapplicatlon  fee 
of  $45  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  at  least  two  months 
before  the  beginning  of  the  semester  or  summer  session 
for  which  the  student  wishes  to  be  readmitted,  unless  writ- 
ten permission  to  study  at  amother  coUegiate  institution 
was  secured  in  advance  or  the  student  has  been  granted 
an  official  leave  of  absence.  (See  "University  Degree  Re- 
quirements" below.) 

Students  who  were  in  good  standing  when  they  left  the 
university  and  who  have  maintained  a  satisfactory  grade 
point  average  at  another  school  aire  virtucdly  assured  re- 
admission. It  is  to  a  student's  advantage  to  apply  for  read- 
mission  as  early  as  possible  so  that  he  or  she  may  register 
during  the  advance  registration  period. 

A  student  who  is  readmitted  is  subject  to  the  academic 
requirements  and  regulations  in  effect  at  the  time  of  read- 
mission. 


Degrees 

Associate  Degree 

Tlie  Associate  in  Arts  degree  requires  the  completion  of 
at  least  60  credit  hours.  At  least  24  of  the  last  30  credit 
hours  applied  to  the  degree  must  be  taken  in  residence  at 
the  American  University.  A  maximum  of  36  credit  hours 
may  be  transferred  to  the  degree. 

Students  must  complete  at  least  24  hours  of  courses  in 
the  General  Exducatlon  Progrzmi  including  one  foundation 
course  in  each  of  the  frve  curricular  areas  and  one  second- 
level  course  in  each  of  three  of  the  five  curricular  aireas. 
Students  must  also  fulfill  the  College  Writing  and  English 
Competency  Requirement  and  the  College  Mathematics 
and  Quantitative  Competency  Requirement. 

(For  more  information,  see  "University  Degree  Reqmre- 
ments"  below.) 

Bachelor's  Degrees 

The  university  offers  the  following  bachelor's  degrees: 
Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.  A.),  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.),  Bach- 
elor of  Science  (B.S.).  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Ad- 
ministration (B.S.B.A.).  All  bachelor's  degrees  require 
completion  of  at  least  120  credit  hours  of  course  work.  At 
least  45  credit  hours  out  of  the  last  60  must  be  completed 
in  residence  at  the  American  University.  A  minimum  of  15 
credit  hours  must  be  completed  at  the  Americain  University 
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in  upper-level  courses  in  the  student's  major.  A  maximum 
of  75  hours  may  be  transferred  towards  a  bachelor's  degree. 
Within  the  total  120  credit  hours,  students  must  fulfill 
a  6-credit-hour  College  Writing  and  English  Competency 
Requirement,  a  3-credit-hour  University  Mathematics  Re- 
quirement, a  30-credit-hour  General  Education  Require- 
ment, and  requirements  for  a  major.  (For  more 
information,  see  "University  Degree  Requirements"  below.) 

Two  Undergraduate  Degrees 

Two  undergraduate  degrees  may  be  conferred  if  a  stu- 
dent satisfies  both  major  and  major-related  requirements 
within  two  departments  or  schools  and  accrues  at  least 
150  credit  hours. 

Ln  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  second  bachelor's  degree, 
the  student  must  apply  for  admission  to  the  second  degree 
program,  preferably  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year.  If  the 
student  is  granted  admission  to  the  second  program,  then 
upon  completion  of  all  requirements  for  the  first  program 
and  the  award  of  the  first  degree,  the  student's  status  will 
be  changed  to  the  second  program.  The  student  must 
again  apply  for  graduation  to  be  granted  the  second  degree. 

Bachelor's/Master's  Degrees 

Some  departments  ofi"er  programs  which  cdlow  students 
to  earn  both  a  bachelor's  and  a  master's  degree  in  a 
planned  program  of  study  during  the  third  and  fourth  un- 
dergraduate years  and  first  graduate  year. 

Students  are  admitted  to  each  level  according  to  re- 
quirements established  by  the  teaching  unit. 

Six  graduate  credit  hours  may  be  applied  to  the  require- 
ments for  both  degrees.  For  graduate  programs  requiring 
more  than  36  credit  hours,  the  number  of  hours  applicable 
to  both  degrees  may  be  increased. 

Fields  of  Study 

Major  Reqiiirements 

Each  undergraduate  must  complete  at  least  36  credit 
hours  In  the  degree  major  and  related  courses,  no  fewer 
than  1 5  of  which  must  be  earned  in  upper-level  courses 
taken  in  residence  at  the  American  University. 

A  grcide  of  C  (2.00)  or  better  is  required  for  each  major, 
major-related,  or  minor  course.  Students  should  note  that 
a  C-  does  not  qualify  and  any  course  with  a  C-  or  lower  will 
have  to  be  rejjeated  or  an  equivEilent  course  taken  to  satisfy 
the  major  requirement  involved.  Courses  in  the  major  may 
not  be  taken  on  a  pass-fail  basis  without  the  special  f)er- 
mlsslon  of  the  student's  dean  or  depeirtment  chair. 

Declaration  of  Major 

By  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  if  not  before,  each 
student  must  choose  and  declare  an  academic  major.  For- 
mal declaration  of  the  major  Is  required  on  a  form  available 
from  the  departmental,  dezm's,  or  registrar's  office. 

Admission  to  the  university  In  an  undergraduate  pro- 
gram does  not  automatically  constitute  admission  to  a 
major  program.  Acceptance  is  official  only  when  specific 


approval  has  been  granted  by  the  department  or  program 
chair  or  designee  and  recorded  by  the  OflBce  of  the  Registrar. 

Double  Majors 

A  student  can  complete  a  double  major  by  satisfactorily 
passing  the  major  and  major-related  course  work  required 
by  two  departments  or  schools. 

If  the  double  major  is  pursued  in  two  schools,  the  stu- 
dent must  designate  when  declaring  the  two  majors  which 
school  he  or  she  will  be  registered  in  and  graduated  fi-om. 
The  student  will  need  to  satisfy  the  genercil  requirements 
of  that  school  only.  If  a  student  is  majoring  in  two  recog- 
nized majors  that  lead  to  difiierent  degrees  (e.g.,  B.A.  and 
B.S.),  the  student  specifies  which  of  the  two  degrees  is  to 
be  awarded. 

A  student  may  apply  the  same  course  to  both  major 
programs  if  it  fits  into  both  sets  of  requirements. 

Interdisciplinary  Majors 

In  addition  to  the  established  major  programs,  students 
have  the  option  of  constructing  their  own  major  programs 
leading  to  B.A.  or  B.S.  degrees.  To  design  and  complete  an 
interdisciplinary  major,  a  student  must  have  the  advice 
and  approval  of  three  faculty  members:  one  major  adviser 
(who  must  be  a  full-time  faculty  member)  and  two  spon- 
sors. The  three  faculty  members  should  represent  the  var- 
ious disciplines  involved  in  the  interdisciplinary  field.  The 
major  faculty  adviser  will  advise  the  student  actively  for 
the  rest  of  the  student's  undergraduate  career.  The  two 
sponsors  will  assist  the  major  faculty  adviser  in  cireas  out- 
side the  adviser's  field. 

Interdisciplinary  major  programs  must  include  at  least 
42  credit  hours,  including  6  credit  hours  in  independent 
study  or  senior  seminars  and  36  credit  hours  selected  to 
form  an  academically  sound,  unified,  and  well-defined  pro- 
gram. At  least  75  percent  of  the  36  credit  hours  must  be 
upper  level  as  defined  by  the  teaching  units  that  offer  them. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  include  at  least  two  500-level 
courses,  eilthough  in  some  areas  this  may  not  be  possible. 
A  maximum  of  18  credit  hours  of  work  completed  prior  to 
the  semester  in  which  application  is  made  may  be  included 
in  the  programi. 

The  two  independent  study  courses  or  senior  seminEirs 
(6  credit  hours)  must  be  supervised  by  the  major  adviser 
and  must  be  focused  on  the  program's  central  concept. 

For  permission  to  undertake  an  interdisciplinary  major, 
the  student  applies  to  the  dean  of  the  school  or  college  in 
which  he  or  she  is  enrolled.  (For  more  information,  see  the 
Interdisciplinary  Degree  Programs  chapter  in  this  catalog.) 

Changes  in  Field  of  Study 

A  student  who  wishes  to  change  fi-om  one  college  or 
school  to  another,  or  from  one  major  to  another,  must 
receive  the  permission  of  the  dean  or  department  chcdr  in 
charge  of  the  program  to  which  the  student  wishes  to 
transfer.  This  Is  done  on  a  form  available  from  the  dean's 
or  department's  office  and  filed  In  the  Office  of  the  Regis- 
trar. A  change  In  college,  school,  or  major  affiliation,  when 
approved,  does  not  become  effective  until  the  beginning  of 
the  next  semester.  It  does  not  become  effective  if  the  stu- 
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dent  is  suspended  or  dismissed.  A  student  who  chauiges  a 
field  of  study  may  lose  credit  already  earned  in  other  study 
that  is  not  appropriate  to  the  new  progreim. 

Minors 

Specific  course  requirements  for  individual  minors  Eire 
listed  under  individual  degree  programs.  All  minor  pro- 
grams consist  of  a  minimum  of  18  credit  hours,  including 
at  least  9  credit  hours  at  the  300  level  or  above.  Not  more 
than  6  credit  hours  may  be  used  to  satisfy  simultaneously 
the  requirements  of  both  a  major  and  a  minor.  For  all 
minors,  at  least  9  credit  hours  of  the  stated  requirements 
must  be  taken  in  residence  at  the  American  University. 

A  grade  of  C  (2.00)  or  tjetter  is  required  for  each  course 
used  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  minor. 

Graduation  clearance  for  minors  follows  procedures 
ancilogous  to  those  for  majors.  Formal  declaration  of  a 
minor  is  made  at  the  time  of  the  student's  application  for 
graduaUon  clearance.  Minors  will  be  posted  on  the 
student's  permanent  record  at  the  time  of  graduation  but 
will  not  appear  on  the  student's  diploma. 

Interdisciplinaiy  Minors 

Students  may  also  earn  an  interdisciplinary  minor  by 
completing  an  individually  constructed  program  satisfying 
the  requirements  stated  above  and  consisting  of  courses 
from  different  disciplines  united  by  a  common  theme  and 
modeled  after  interdisciplinary  majors.  Students  should 
consult  their  deans'  ofiBces  for  additional  information. 

University  Degree 
Requirements 

It  is  university  policy  that  no  student  shall  be  involun- 
tarily subject  to  regulations  and  academic  requirements 
introduced  during  the  student's  continuous  enrollment  in 
good  standing  in  a  single  degree  program  if  the  new  regu- 
lations involve  undue  hardships  or  the  loss  of  academic 
credits  earned  to  satisfy  the  requirements  previously  in  eflfect 

Undergraduate  students  are  governed  by  the  following 
minimum  requirements  for  the  undergraduate  degree 
(each  teaching  unit  may  have  further  major  and  major-re- 
lated requirements).  Undergraduate  students  are  advised 
to  consult  their  own  adviser,  department  chair,  or  dean  for 
detailed  Information. 

Credit  Hours 

A  total  of  120  credit  hours  is  required  for  the  bachelor's 
degree.  Individual  bachelor's  degree  programs  may  require 
the  completion  of  more  than  120  credit  hours.  (For  more 
Information,  see  the  individual  degree  program  descrip- 
tions.) A  total  of  60  credit  hours  is  required  for  the  associate 
degree. 

Residence 

To  be  eligible  for  a  bachelor's  degree  from  the  American 
University,  a  student  must  complete,  in  residence  at  the 
American  University,  a  minimum  of  45  credit  hours  out  of 


the  last  60  credit  hours  that  apply  toward  the  degree  Eind 
must  complete  a  minimum  of  1 5  credit  hours  of  upper-level 
courses  in  the  major  field  at  the  American  University.  More 
may  be  required  by  the  department  chair  or  decin,  accord- 
ing to  the  department's  normal  requirements  for  a  major. 
A  maximum  of  75  credit  hours  may  be  tremsferred  towcird 
a  bachelor's  degree.  In  addiUon,  all  minor  progreims  require 
that  9  credit  hours  of  the  minor  requirements  he  taken  In 
residence. 

To  be  eligible  for  an  associate  degree  from  the  American 
University,  a  student  must  complete,  in  residence  at  the 
American  University,  a  minimum  of  24  credit  hours  out  of 
the  last  30  credit  hours  that  apply  toward  the  degree.  A 
maximum  of  36  credit  hours  may  be  transferred  toward 
an  associate  degree. 

Credit  earned  In  any  American  University  course,  on  or 
ofi" campus,  is  residence  credit.  Credit  earned  by  an  Amer- 
ican University  student  through  the  Consortium  of  Uni- 
versities of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  is  also 
residence  credit. 


Grade  Point  Average 

Students  enrolled  in  an  undergraduate  degree  program 
must  maintain  a  grade  point  averaige  of  at  least  2.00  in 
order  to  remciln  in  good  standing  and  to  graduate. 

Undergraduate  University 
Requirements 

College  Writing  and  English  Competency 
Requirement 

All  students  must  be  able  to  write  with  a  level  of  mastery 
equal  to  the  demands  of  college  course  work.  In  addition, 
students  need  to  acquire  the  critical  reading  skills  neces- 
sary in  all  thefr  courses.  The  College  Writing  and  English 
Competency  Requirement  may  be  fulfilled  through  course 
work,  examination,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  'Hie  En- 
glish Competency  Examination  is  given  twice  a  year,  in 
October  and  February. 

Most  students  satisfy  the  College  Writing  and  English 
Competency  Requirement  in  their  freshman  year  by  pass- 
ing one  of  the  following  6-credit  course  sequences  with 
grades  of  C  or  better: 

•  23. 1 00  College  Writing  and 

23. 1 0 1  College  Writing  Seminar 

•  23. 1 02  College  Writing  and 

23. 103  College  Writing  Seminar 

(for  students  who  need  extra  work  on  Icinguage 

skills) 

•  23. 130  Honors  English  I  and 
23.131  Honors  English  II 

•  74.200  College  Reading  and  Writing  I  and 
74.201  College  Reading  and  Writing  II 
(for  normative  speakers  of  English) 
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The  Collie  Writing  and  English  Comp>etency  require- 
ment may  also  be  satisfied  through  examination  or  a  com- 
bination of  examination  and  course  work: 

•  Advanced  Placement  English  Test  score  of  4  or  5 

•  CL£P  College  Composition  exam  score  of  75%  and 
either  23. 100  or  23. 101  and  passing  the  English 
Competency  Elxamination 


Students  who  trsinsfer  to  American  University  may  also 
satisfy  the  requirement  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 

•  Transferring  6  credit  hours  of  acceptable 
composition  credit  from  another  institution  and 
passing  the  English  Competency  Examination. 

•  Transferring  3  credit  hours  of  acceptable 
composition  credit  fi-om  cinother  institution  and 
passing  the  first  course  in  the  college  writing 
sequence  with  a  C  or  better  qz 

taldng  the  second  course  in  the  college  writing 
sequence  and  the  English  Competency  Elxamination 

Note:  When  the  competency  exam  is  required,  students 
who  fail  the  exam  twice  must  enroll  in  23.180  Writing 
Workshop  (or  74.280  College  Writing  Skills  Workshop  for 
normative  sf)eakers  of  English)  cind  must  pass  the  course 
with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

The  English  Competency  E^xamination  is  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Literature.  For  more  information 
consult  Jcine  Stanhope.  Department  of  Literature,  Gray 
202.  (202)885-2971. 

Normative  and  native  speakers  of  English  must  meet 
the  same  requirements.  All  students  whose  first  language 
is  not  English  are  required  to  have  their  proficiency  eval- 
uated by  the  English  Language  Institute  (EU)  before  their 
first  registration,  whether  or  not  they  transfer  English 
credit  from  another  institution.  ELI  has  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  advising  nonnative  speakers,  evciluating 
their  examinations,  and  providing  whatever  support  ser- 
vices Eire  needed  for  nonnative  spccikers  who  do  not  pass 
the  examination.  Students  who  need  assistance  should 
contact  the  English  Lcmguage  Institute,  McKlnley  206, 
(202)885-2147. 

Students  who  do  not  pass  the  examination  may  have 
an  interview  with  one  of  the  test  evaluators,  who  review 
each  student's  test  results,  explain  the  deficiencies,  and 
counsel  the  student  about  additional  work  on  these  basic 
skills  through  courses,  tutorials,  or  independent  study. 
The  WriUng  Center  In  the  Department  of  Literature  (206 
Gray  Hall.  (202)  885-2991)  offers  a  workshop  to  help  stu- 
dents prepeire  for  the  test.  Learning  Services,  which  is  part 
of  the  Center  for  Psychological  amd  Learning  Services,  has 
developed  a  preparation  packet  for  the  examination.  It  in- 
cludes a  practice  exam  which  can  be  evaluated  by  a  Learn- 
ing Services  staff  member  who  cem  offer  suggestions  for 
Improvement  and  provide  remedial  materials.  Learning 
Services  Is  located  in  Mary  Graydon  Center  201 .  (202)  885- 
3360. 


University  Mathematics  Requirement 

The  American  University  requires  that  all  students 
demonstrate  skills  in  college  level  mathematics  and  quan- 
titative reasoning.  Students  must  enroll  in  an  appropriate 
mathematics  course  before  the  completion  of  30  credits, 
that  is.  in  the  first  or  second  semester  of  full-time  study, 
or  satisfy  the  requirement  through  examination,  as  spec- 
ified below. 

Students  meeting  the  requirement  through  course  work 
must  receive  a  C  or  better  in  one  of  the  following  courses: 

•  4 1 . 1 50  Finite  Mathematics 

•  An  American  University  mathematics  or  statistics 
course  at  the  level  of  41. 150  Finite  Mathematics  or 
above.  This  includes,  for  example: 

41.170  Precalculus  Mathematics 
41.21 1  Applied  Calculus  I 
41.221  Calculus  I 
42.202  Basic  Statistics 

Note:  TTie  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics  wiU 
recommend  placement  in  mathematics  courses.  Students 
whose  placement  is  below  41.150  Finite  Mathematics 
must  take  4 1 .022  Basic  Algebra  before  enrolling  in  4 1 . 1 50. 


The  University  Mathematics  ftequirement  may  also  be 
satisfied  through  examination: 

•  AP  Calculus  AB  or  AP  Calculus  BC  score  of  3,  4,  or  5 

•  SAT  II  Mathematics  Level  n  Achievement  test  score 
of  650 

•  CLEP  Calculus  exam  score  of  75% 

•  British  A-level  mathematics  examination  with  a 
passing  grade 

•  International  Baccalaureate  mathematics 
examination  score  of  6  or  above 

Transfer  students  and  graduates  of  secondary  schools 
outside  the  United  States  may  also  satisfy  the  University 
Mathematics  Requirement  in  one  of  the  foUowing  ways: 

•  Passing  an  examination  given  by  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  and  Statistics  demonstrating 
competence  equivalent  to  4 1 . 1 50  Finite 
Mathematics,  41.21 1  Applied  Calculus  I  or  42.202 
Basic  Statistics.  Only  one  of  these  exams  may  be 
taken  and  that  exam  may  be  taken  only  once, 
during  the  student's  first  semester. 

•  Transferring  a  course  titled  "Ceilculus  I,"  or  a 
mathematics  course  for  which  "Calculus  I"  !s  a 
prerequisite,  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better,  from  an 
AG-rated  collegiate  institution,  taken  prior  to 
enrolling  at  American  University. 
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General  Education 

The  American  University's  General  Eklucation  Program, 
required  of  eill  undergraduates,  is  designed  to  provide  a 
chcillenging  and  focused  libercd  arts  foundation.  The  Gen- 
eral Education  Program,  including  university  require- 
ments in  writing  and  mathematics,  constitutes 
approximately  one  third  of  a  student's  course  work  at  the 
university.  During  the  first  year,  students  satisfy  univer- 
sity requirements  by  earning  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  6 
hours  of  college  writing  course  work  and  3  hours  of  college 
mathematics  course  work  or  through  examination.  In  ad- 
dition, students  take  30  hours  of  General  Ekiucation  Re- 
quirements drawn  from  five  curricular  cirecis:  The  Creative 
Arts,  Traditions  that  Shape  the  Western  World,  Interna- 
tional and  Intercultural  E^xperlence,  Social  Institutions 
and  Behavior,  and  The  Natural  Sciences.  These  require- 
ments are  designed  to  be  completed  during  the  first  two 
years  of  study. 

The  American  University  is  committed  to  giving  stu- 
dents a  strong  intellectual  foundation,  ensuring  that  they 
understand  the  interrelatedness  of  a  wide  range  of  intel- 
lectually and  culturally  important  disciplines,  and  that 
they  experience  the  challenge  and  excitement  of  study  in 
depth.  ConsequenUy,  each  student  takes  two  sequenced 
courses  in  each  of  the  five  curricular  cireas:  a  foundation 
course  followed  by  a  second-level  course  that  reinforces 
the  objectives  and  concepts  of  the  first  course. 

The  program  is  based  on  the  idea  that  students  should 
develop  an  appreciation  of  the  forms  of  creative  human 
expression;  awareness  of  the  cultural,  philosophical,  and 
historical  frameworks  of  the  world's  cultures:  £in  under- 
standing of  the  structures,  patterns,  principles,  and  values 
that  affect  the  organization  of  societies  and  the  relationship 
between  the  individual  and  society;  a  basic  understanding 
of  the  natural  sciences;  and  the  ability  to  apply  diverse 
modes  of  inquiry  and  critical  reasoning  to  gather  data  and 
solve  problems  in  all  areas  of  knowledge.  In  short,  the 
General  ExJucation  Program  aims  to  develop  informed,  ef- 
fective minds  suited  for  a  complex  and  changing  world. 


Academic  Standards  and 
Regulations 


Academic  Advising 


Academic  advising  is  an  essential  element  of  the  educa- 
Uoncd  process.  The  American  University  requires  adviser- 
student  conferences  at  least  once  a  semester,  but  students 
have  the  responsibility  for  selecting  their  courses,  meeting 
course  prerequisites,  and  adhering  to  university  policies 
and  procedures.  The  adviser  assists  the  student  in  obtciin- 
ing  a  well-balanced  education  and  interprets  university 
policies  and  procedures. 

Students  should  be  aware  of  the  university's  many  ad- 
vising resources  and  utilize  these  resources  as  needs  arise. 
Students  may  consult  faculty  and  peer  advisers,  depart- 
ment chairs,  deans,  and  student  support  services 
throughout  the  university.  The  university  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  ensure  that  advising  resources  maintain  high 
standards  for  serving  students  effectively  and  efBcienUy. 


The  university  uses  an  automated  degree  audit  system 
(DARS)  to  track  each  student's  academic  progress.  The 
individualized  DARS  report  organizes  university.  General 
Education,  degree,  major  and  minor  requirements  into 
component  parts.  The  DARS  report  displays  completed 
courses  emd  course  requirements  to  be  fulfilled.  Prior  to  ein 
officlcil  declaration  of  major  the  reports  are  based  on  re- 
quirements for  the  student's  intended  major.  These  reports 
are  issued  in  the  fall  eind  spring  semesters  t)efore  the  start 
of  registration  for  the  next  semester.  However,  students 
may  request  a  copy  of  their  DARS  repxDrt  at  any  time  from 
their  adviser  or  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

Academic  Load 

An  undergraduate  student  admitted  to  and  enrolled  in 
a  degree  progremi  usually  registers  for  1 5  credit  hours  each 
semester  so  that  the  required  minimum  of  1 20  credit  hours 
for  the  bachelor's  degree  is  completed  in  four  years. 

In  any  given  semester,  a  student  may  carry  a  minimum 
of  12  credit  hours  and  be  classified  and  certified  (for 
veteran's  benefits,  financial  aid,  etc.)  as  full-time  for  that 
semester.  The  additional  credit  hours  must  be  made  up 
through  summer  enrollment  or  by  an  overload  (if  approved 
by  the  dean)  in  another  semester  in  order  to  maintain 
normed  annual  progress  toward  the  degree,  as  is  often 
required  by  the  regulations  of  government  eigencies.  Stu- 
dents are  urged  to  become  familiar  with  such  regulations. 
A  total  of  19  credit  hours  is  the  maximum  load  permitted 
without  special  approval. 

An  undergraduate  student  wishing  to  register  for  more 
than  19  credit  hours  in  a  semester  is  required  to  have  the 
approval  of  the  academic  adviser  and  the  appropriate  dean. 
The  approval  is  for  the  overload,  not  permission  for  a  spe- 
cific course.  A  p>er-credit-hour  tuition  fee  is  assessed,  in 
addition  to  the  full-time  tuition  fee,  for  registered  credit 
hours  over  seventeen. 


Class  Standing 


Undergraduate  class  standing  is  defined  ais  follows: 

Credit  Hours 

Completed Standing 


0-29 
30-59 
60-89 
90-120 


Freshman 

Sophomore 

Junior 

Senior 


Students  enrolled  in  a  degree  progreim  requiring  the 
completion  of  more  than  120  credit  hours  will  be  consid- 
ered seniors  from  the  time  they  have  completed  90  credit 
hours  until  they  have  completed  all  of  their  degree  require- 
ments. 

Evaluation  of  Progress 

An  evaluation  of  each  undergraduate  student's  progress 
is  made  by  the  office  of  the  student's  dean  after  each  se- 
mester. In  addition  to  the  cumulative  grade  point  average, 
this  evaluation  considers  completion  of  cill  university  re- 
quirements and  the  ratio  of  courses  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted to  all  courses  attempted  by  the  student.  Students 


who  are  not  making  satisfactory  progress  are  informed  in 
writing  of  the  result  of  their  evaluation  and  oflfered  aca- 
demic advisement. 

TTie  university  has  no  strict  regulations  governing  the 
total  amount  of  time  an  undergraduate  student  may  take 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  a  degree,  provided  the  stu- 
dent maintains  the  appropriate  grade  point  average  and 
gives  evidence  of  being  seriously  interested  in  the  eventual 
achievement  of  his  or  her  academic  objective. 

Academic  Probation  and 
Dismissal 

An  undergraduate  student  who  fails  to  maintain  the 
required  2.00  cumulative  grade  point  average  but  whose 
average  is  1.75  or  higher  may  be  granted  probationary 
status  for  one  year.  Academic  probation  is  an  action  usu- 
ally taken  only  in  the  first  two  years  of  full-time  study  or 
the  equivalent  in  part-time  study.  Dismissal  may  be  antic- 
ipated by  any  student  whose  cumulative  grade  point  aver- 
age in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  full-time  study  (or  the 
equivalent  in  part-time  study)  falls  below  2.00,  or  whose 
average  in  any  semester  falls  to  1.00  or  below.  Actions 
involving  academic  probation  and  dismissal  are  entered 
on  the  student's  permanent  record  and  may  not  be  removed. 

A  student  on  probation  may  be  subject  to  restrictions 
as  to  the  course  load  for  which  he  or  she  may  register.  Such 
a  student  is  ineligible  to  hold  oflBce  in  student  organiza- 
tions or  to  participate  in  intercollegiate  activities.  The  stu- 
dent may  be  given  permission  to  participate  in 
intercollegiate  athletics  at  the  end  of  a  semester  in  which 
the  student's  cumulative  grade  point  average  has  been 
raised  to  2.00,  even  though  the  student's  probation  may 
extend  for  an  additional  semester. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  grade  point  average  is  only 
one  measure  of  academic  f)erformance.  Maintenance  of  the 
required  average  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  a  student 
is  making  satisfactory  progress,  and  the  university  re- 
serves the  right  to  dismiss  a  student  whose  performance 
is  judged  unsatisfactory  even  though  the  student  has 
maintained  the  required  grade  p)oint  average. 

A  student  who  is  dismissed  may  not  be  readmitted  to 
the  university  or  enroll  as  a  nondegree  student  for  a  full 
year  after  the  eflective  date  of  the  dismissal. 

Freshman  Forgiveness 

A  freshman  who.  during  the  first  two  semesters  of  full- 
time  study,  receives  a  grade  of  F  or  X  in  a  course  may  repeat 
the  course  at  the  American  University  within  the  calendar 
year  thereafter,  or  in  the  next  two  regular  semesters  in 
which  the  student  is  enrolled.  If  the  course  is  not  offered 
within  that  time,  the  student  may  use  the  option  the  next 
lime  It  is  offered.  No  grade  is  removed  from  the  student's 
record,  but  only  the  grade  eeimed  the  second  time  the 
course  is  taken  is  used  in  Ceilculatlng  the  grade  point  av- 
erage for  purposes  of  making  decisions  concerning  proba- 
tion, dismissed,  and  required  average  for  graduation. 

A  part-time  undergraduate  or  nondegree  student  who, 
during  the  first  30  credit  hours  of  study,  receives  a  grade 
of  F  In  a  course  may  repeat  the  course  at  the  Amerlccm 
University  within  one  calendeir  year  after  the  semester  In 
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which  the  grade  of  F  was  received,  with  the  resulting  cu- 
mulative index  benefits  stated  above. 

The  fi-eshman  forgiveness  rule  does  not  apply  to  transfer 
students  even  though  they  may  have  entered  the  univer- 
sity with  fi-eshman  status. 

Pass-Fail 

students  may  take  up  to  50  percent  of  their  courses  on 
a  pass-fail  basis.  If  a  student's  major  department  approves, 
this  percentage  may  be  greater.  Courses  in  the  student's 
major  must  be  taken  for  a  letter  grade  unless  special  per- 
mission is  given  by  the  dean  or  department  chair.  The 
grade  of  P  (pass)  is  not  used  in  calculating  the  grade  point 
average.  (For  more  information,  see  the  General  Academic 
Information  and  Regulations  chapter  in  this  catalog.) 

Graduate  Credit 

Senior  students,  with  the  written  permission  of  their 
department  chciirs  or  deans,  may  enroll  in  specificcdly  ap- 
proved graduate  courses  not  required  for  their  undergrad- 
uate programs.  Such  courses  must  be  designated  in 
writing  as  graduate-degree  credit  at  the  time  the  student 
registers  for  them.  A  copy  of  this  written  agreement  must 
be  filed  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  Retroactive  applica- 
tion of  these  credits  for  such  purposes  is  not  permitted. 
Credit  for  these  courses  may  be  applied  toward  meeting 
the  course  requirements  for  a  graduate  degree  after  the 
student  has  been  awarded  an  undergraduate  degree  if  the 
student  is  then  admitted  to  a  graduate  degree  program. 

No  course  may  be  counted  as  credit  toward  both  an 
undergraduate  eind  a  graduate  degree,  except  as  part  of  a 
formally  prescribed  combined  undergraduate-graduate 
degree  program. 

Study  at  Another  Institution 

Study  at  another  institution  is  usually  undertaken  dur- 
ing the  summer  or  as  part  of  an  overseas  program. 

An  enrolled  student  who  plans  to  take  courses  at  ein- 
other  coUege  or  university  for  transfer  credit  to  the  Amer- 
ican University  must  be  in  good  academic  standing  eind 
must  receive  prior  approval  from  the  student's  teaching- 
unit  chair  and  college  dean  using  the  Permit  to  Study 
Abroad  form  or  the  Permit  to  Study  at  Another  U.S.  Insti- 
tution form.  For  study  abroad,  approval  is  also  required 
fi-om  the  director  of  the  World  Capitals  Program.  If  the 
course  to  be  taken  is  outside  the  area  of  the  student's 
major,  the  cheiir  of  the  teaching  unit  which  would  offer 
credit  for  such  a  course  must  also  approve  the  permit. 
Approved  is  granted  for  specific  courses.  (See  also  "Study 
Abroad"  below.) 

The  visited  InsUtuUon.  If  in  the  United  States,  must  be 
regionally  accredited.  Students  who  have  earned  60  or 
more  credits  toward  their  degrees  (junior  standing)  at  the 
time  they  undertake  work  at  another  U.S.  institution  may 
have  cr«lit  transferred  only  from  institutions  accredited 
for  granting  bachelor's  or  higher  degrees.  With  departmen- 
tal approval,  transfer  credit  Is  applicable  toward  the  re- 
quirements of  a  major. 

Transfer  credit  may  be  used  to  fulfiU  General  Education 
Requirements  through  the  evaluation  of  equivalent 
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courses  taken  at  another  Institution  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  student's  dean.  Because  of  the  special  nature  of  the 
program,  after  the  student  has  been  admitted  to  the  Amer- 
ican University  no  credit  toward  General  Education  Re- 
quirements may  t>e  earned  through  transfer  credit. 

Study  Abroad 

The  American  University  runs  numerous  study  abroad 
programs.  (For  more  InformaUon.  see  "Sjjeclal  University 
Programs.")  Undergraduate  students  enroll  in  these  pro- 
grams by  applying  through  the  World  Capitals  Program. 

Students  may  participate  in  study  abroad  programs  of- 
fered by  other  institutions  that  are  part  of  a  regionally 
accredited  U.S.  college  or  university,  and  are  recorded  on 
the  transcripts  of  those  institutions.  For  determination  of 
regional  accreditation,  the  publication  Credit  Given  is  the 
accepted  reference. 

After  consultation  with  and  approval  of  the  student's 
dean  and  the  director  of  the  World  Capitals  Program,  ap- 
plication is  made  directly  to  the  institution  for  admission 
to  its  foreign  study  program.  Transfer  credit  will  be  granted 
on  the  basis  of  the  transcript  from  the  sponsoring  U.S. 
college  or  university. 

Students  may  also  attend  institutions  abroad  not  afBl- 
iated  with  an  American  college  or  university.  Requests  for 
transfer  credit  must  be  made  on  a  Permit  to  Study  Abroad 
form  cind  must  be  approved  before  the  student  registers  at 
the  foreign  institution.  The  institution  to  be  visited  must 
be  approved  by  the  student's  dean  and  the  director  of  the 
World  Capitals  Program.  The  student's  dean  or  academic 
adviser  will  evaluate  the  official  transcript  when  the  stu- 
dent returns  for  the  vcdue  in  credit  hours  of  the  work  com- 
pleted, and  wiU  forward  the  transcript  and  evaluation  to 
the  OfBce  of  the  Registreir  for  transfer  of  approved  credit. 

The  student's  academic  adviser  and  dean  will  approve 
the  academic  eireas  or  specific  courses  of  study.  Students 
must  be  warned  by  their  academic  adviser  that  they  might 
not  receive  credit  for  remedial  language  study  if  they  are 
found  deficient  in  the  language  of  the  count^  they  visit. 
(See  aJso  "Study  at  Another  Institution"  above. 

Leave  of  Absence 

Undergraduate  students  desiring  a  leave  of  absence  for 
reasons  other  thcin  study  at  another  collegiate  institution 
should  request  an  appointment  with  their  dean.  If  it  seems 
desirable  to  guarantee  the  student  an  automatic  readmis- 
sion,  the  dean  will  Issue  a  permit  for  leave  of  absence.  This 
permit  will  specify  a  limitation,  one  year  at  most,  of  auto- 
matic readmission  to  the  Scime  undergraduate  program. 

The  permit  becomes  void  if  the  student  attends  any 
domestic  or  foreign  collegiate  institution  during  the  period 
of  leave.  In  such  instances,  the  student  must  obtain  from 
his  or  her  dean  a  permit  to  study  at  cinother  institution 
before  leaving  the  American  University. 

Resuming  Study 

students  who  cease  to  attend  the  university  for  an  entire 
semester,  whether  voluntarily  or  not,  may  not  resume 
study  until  they  have  been  readmitted.  Readmitted  stu- 
dents are  subject  to  all  regulations  and  must  meet  all  re- 


quirements in  force  when  studies  are  resumed  unless 
other  arrangements  have  been  agreed  to  in  writing  by  the 
student's  dean  before  the  beginning  of  such  an  absence. 

students  who  change  degree  objective,  college,  or 
school,  or  who  choose  to  conform  to  new  regulations  or 
requirements,  must  be  prepared  to  complete  all  require- 
ments and  abide  by  all  regulations  in  effect  at  the  time 
such  a  change  is  made. 


University  Honors  and 
Awards 


Dean's  List 

Each  college  or  school  may  issue  a  deein's  list  of  its 
undergraduate  honor  students  at  the  end  of  each  semes- 
ter. The  minimum  standard  for  listing  is  a  3.50  grade  point 
average  for  the  semester,  earned  in  a  fuU-Ume  undergrad- 
uate program  of  not  fewer  thcin  15  completed  credit  hours 
of  which  at  least  1 2  hours  must  be  completed  for  A-F  grade 
credit. 

Graduation  and  University 
Honors 

There  eire  two  kinds  of  undergraduate  graduation  hon- 
ors at  the  Americcin  University:  Latin  Honors,  based  on 
cumulative  grade  point  average,  and  University  Honors, 
based  on  a  combination  of  honors  course  options  and  cu- 
mulative grade  point  average. 

To  be  eligible  for  graduation  honors,  students  must  have 
completed  at  least  60  credit  hours  required  for  their  degree 
in  residence  at  the  American  University  and  have  achieved 
the  requisite  grade  point  average. 

Latin  Honors 

Undergraduate  Latin  Honors  and  the  grade  p)oint  aver- 
ages required  are  as  follows:  summa  cum  laudc:  3.90  or 
higher;  magna  cum  laude:  3.70  through  3.89;  cum.  laiide: 
3.50  through  3.69.  No  more  than  15  credit  hours  taken 
pass-fail  may  be  included  in  the  American  University  work 
applied  toward  Latin  Honors.  Courses  taken  pass-fail  are 
not  computed  in  the  grade  point  average.  Latin  honors  are 
listed  in  the  commencement  program  eind  on  the  student's 
diploma  and  permanent  record. 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  who  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  University' 
Honors  Program  are  eligible  to  graduate  with  University 
Honors.  University  Honors  Program  students  whose  hon- 
ors work  includes  completion  of  1 2  hours  of  advanced-level 
honors  work  in  the  department.  Including  the  senior  proj- 
ect, are  eligible,  upon  departmental  recommendation,  to 
graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  Major.  University 
Honors  designations  are  listed  in  the  commencement  pro- 
gram and  on  the  student's  diploma  emd  permanent  record. 

The  University  Honors  Program  offers  a  four-year  pro- 
gram of  honors  options  to  qualified  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. Honors  work  is  offered  at  all  levels  and  in  all 
departments.  The  program  is  characterized  by  small  sem- 
inars, individualized  attention  from  faculty,  unique  access 
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to  the  resources  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  special  at- 
mosphere of  an  honors  community  of  committed  faculty 
and  students. 

University  Honors  students  must  complete  30  hours  of 
honors  work.  Honors  program  students  must  receive  a 
grade  of  B  or  better  in  each  honors  course  and  maintain  a 
cumulative  grade  p>oint  average  of  3.00  or  above. 

Honors  students  take  12  to  18  hours  of  foundation-level 
work  from  honors  sections  of  English,  mathematics.  Gen- 
eral Education  or  departmental  introductory  courses.  Six 
to  12  hours  of  advanced  level  (.300  or  above)  specialized 
honors  work  is  drawn  from  honors  sections  of  major  or 
major-related  courses,  honors  supplements  linked  to 
courses  in  the  major  or  related  fields,  University  Honors 
seminars,  and  honors  independent  study.  All  students 
complete  an  honors  senior  capstone  project  (3  to  6  hours). 

Admission  to  the  University  Honors  Program  is  deter- 
mined by  the  honors  director.  Qualified  entering  freshmen, 
transfer  students,  and  current  students  are  eligible  for 
admission  to  the  program.  Approximately  10  percent  of  the 
entering  freshman  class,  selected  on  the  basis  of  high 
school  record  and  SAT  scores,  is  admitted  to  the  prograim. 

Other  students,  including  transfer  students,  may  be 
admitted  to  the  program  at  the  discretion  of  the  honors 
director  if  they  have  achieved  a  cumulative  college  grade 
point  average  of  3.50  on  a  4.00  scale  for  the  equivalent  of 
at  least  one  full  semester  of  work  (15  credit  hours).  Stu- 
dents enrolled  at  the  American  University  may  also  nom- 
inate themselves  for  admission  to  the  program  and  are 
admitted  to  the  program  at  the  discretion  of  the  honors 
director. 

Students  who  enter  the  University  Honors  Program  after 
beginning  the  freshman  year  are  not  required  to  complete 
the  full  30  hours  of  honors  course  work.  Exceptions  to  the 
number  of  required  hours  are  subtracted  from  the  foun- 
dation-level requirements.  Inquiries  about  admission  to 
the  University  Honors  Program  should  be  addressed  to  the 
director  of  the  program. 

For  more  information,  consult  the  Director  of  the  Uni- 
versity Honors  Program.  Ward  312.  (202)  885-6194. 

Honorary  Societies 

Senior  students  have  the  opportunity  to  be  elected  to 
the  American  University  chapter  of  the  nation's  oldest  hon- 
orary scholastic  society.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Membership  is 
based  on  exceptional  academic  achievement  and  specific 
course  work  requirements  in  the  liberal  cirts.  Election  to 
the  American  University  chapter  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi  is  also 
available  for  qualified  students. 

Many  academic  disciplines  have  chapters  of  national 
societies  at  the  American  University,  including: 

Alpha  Kappa  Psl  (business) 

Alpha  Chi  Sigma  (chemistry) 

Iota  Sigma  Pi  (women  in  chemistry) 

Kappa  Tau  Alpha  (communication) 

Alpha  Phi  Sigma  (criminal  justice) 


Omicron  Delta  Epsilon  (economics) 

Kappa  Delta  Pi  (education) 

Phi  Alpha  Theta  (history) 

Sigma  Iota  Rho  (international  relations) 

Pi  Sigma  Alpha  (political  science) 

Sigma  Phi  Omega  (prelaw) 

Alpha  Epsilon  Delta  (premedicine) 

Sigma  Phi  Sigma  (physics) 

Pi  Alpha  Alpha  (public  afiiairs) 

Sigma  Xi  (scientific  research) 

Alpha  Kappa  Delta  (sociology) 

There  are  also  chapters  of  Golden  Key.  Mortar  Board 
(honors  senior  students  for  leadership,  scholarship  and 
service).  Omicron  Delta  Kappa  (honors  junior,  senior  and 
graduate  students  for  scholarship  and  leadership)  and 
Alpha  Lambda  Delta  (honors  freshmen  for  scholastic 
achievement). 

Student  Awards  &  Fellowships 

The  Office  of  Student  Awards  &  Fellowships  helps  Amer- 
ican University  students  identify,  select,  and  apply  for  a 
variety  of  prestigious  scholarships,  awards,  and  fellow- 
ships. 

There  are  numerous  fellowships  and  scholarships  for 
which  American  University  students  are  eligible.  Some  are 
awarded  during  the  undergraduate  program,  others  after 
completion  of  a  bachelor's  degree.  The  opportunities  in- 
clude the  highly  prestigious  Rhodes  Scholarship,  for  two 
years  of  study  at  Oxford  University,  and  the  Marshall 
Scholarship,  for  two  years  of  study  at  a  British  university. 
Fulbright  Grants  provide  for  a  year  of  research  and  grad- 
uate study  in  a  foreign  country.  Rotary  International  spon- 
sors scholarships  for  academic  training  in  a  foreign 
country.  Fascell  Fellows  serve  at  a  U.S.  embassy  or  con- 
sular oflBce  in  Eastern  Europe  or  the  former  Soviet  Union 
for  one  year.  The  Truman  Scholarship  ftinds  outstanding 
students  with  an  interest  in  public  service  for  their  senior 
year  and  up  to  three  years  of  graduate  school.  The  Jacob 
K.  Javits  FeUowship  Program  and  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Fellowships  fund  outstanding  students  interested 
in  pursuing  their  doctoral  degrees. 

A  number  of  students  from  the  American  University 
have  won  these  highly  selective  awards.  Successful  candi- 
dates for  these  opportunities  possess  a  combination  of 
intellect,  commitment  to  sendee,  leadership  abilities,  and 
creativity  demonstrated  by  their  record  of  scholastic 
achievement,  campus  activities,  and  community  involve- 
ment. 

For  more  information  about  sf)ecial  awards  and  fellow- 
ships, consult  the  coordinator  of  the  Office  of  Awards  & 
Fellowships,  located  in  the  Career  Center.  Students  may 
walk  in  during  open  hours  or  schedule  appointments  at 
their  convenience  during  Career  Center  hours.  For  a 
schedule  of  open  hours,  call  the  Career  Center  or  stop  by 
£md  pick  up  a  c£ilend£ir. 


General  Education  Program 


The  General  Ekiucation  Program  is  designed  for  all  un- 
dergraduate students  regardless  of  degree  program.  Aimed 
at  building  a  strong  intellectual  foundation,  the  30  hours 
of  General  Eklucation  Requirements  are  drawn  from  five 
currlcular  areas.  The  program  is  designed  to  be  completed 
during  the  first  two  years,  allowing  students  ample  time  to 
pursue  a  major  as  well  as  study  abroad,  internships,  and 
cooperative  alucation. 

Curricular  Area  Course 
Requirements 

students  select  courses  from  those  that  are  designated 
in  the  catalog  as  General  Education  courses.  Students 
choose  two  courses,  one  foundation  course  and  one  sec- 
ond-level course  in  the  same  cluster  (6  credit  hours),  in 
each  curricular  area: 

The  Creative  Arts 

Traditions  that  Shape  the  Western  World 

International  and  Intercultural  Experience 

Social  Institutions  and  Behavior 

The  Natureil  Sciences 

Courses  at  the  foundation  level  introduce  students  to 
the  fundamental  concepts,  issues,  and  achievements  in 
the  disciplines.  Courses  deal  explicitly  with  the  appropriate 
processes  and  standards  for  gathering  cind  evaluating  in- 
formation (quanUflcation,  exp)eriments,  primary  sources, 
authoritative  texts)  and  Interpretation  (methods  of  inves- 
tigation eind  amalytlc  skills)  In  a  sf>ecific  disciplinary  field. 
All  science  foundation  courses  include  laboratory  experi- 
ence. The  courses  are  designed  to  help  students  achieve  a 
broad  view  of  how  dlflerent  disciplinary  viewpoints  and 
fields  of  knowledge  can  contribute  to  their  understanding 
of  themselves  Eind  the  world  eiround  them. 


General  Eklucation  foundation  courses  difier  from  tra- 
ditional survey  courses  by  integrating  into  the  course  some 
of  the  persp)ectives  and  foundation  skills  essential  to  a  full 
education.  These  elements  include  the  following,  as  appro- 
priate: 

•  writing  experience  to  enhance  basic  communication 
skills  and  to  reinforce  what  is  taught  in  the  College 
Writing  program 

•  a  critical  thinking  component  to  enhance  the  ability  to 
make  cind  anal j^ze  judgments  based  on  reasoning  and 
evidence  and  to  eveiluate  the  reliability  of  sources  of 
information 

•  recognition  of  the  ethical  issues  p>ertinent  to  the  field 
or  discipline 

•  development  of  qucintitative  Eind  computing  skills 

•  development  of  intuitive,  creative,  smd  aesthetic 
faculties,  and  the  ability  to  connect  these  with 
reasoning  skills 

•  attention  to  a  variety  of  perspectives,  including  those 
f)erspectives  that  emerge  from  the  new  scholarship  on 
gender,  race,  cind  class  as  well  as  from  non-Western 
culturEil  traditions 

The  second-level  courses  follow  specific  foundation 
courses,  forming  a  coherent  curricular  sequence  £ind  re- 
inforcing the  learning  objectives  of  the  foundation  course. 
The  foundation  courses  selected  from  a  vEiriety  of  dis- 
ciplines assure  breadth  in  the  student's  progrcim  while  the 
second-level  courses  build  on  the  foundation  and  encour- 
age study  in  depth. 
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Curricular  Area  1: 
The  Creative  Arts 

This  dimension  of  the  curriculum  is  designed  to  develop 
an  informed  understanding  of  literary  and  artistic  creativ- 
ity and  of  the  distinct  aesthetic  languages  of  the  visual  arts, 
literature,  music,  theatre,  and  dance.  Students  gain  this 
understanding  through  the  study  of  historical  and  con- 
temporary examples  of  the  arts  and  letters,  or  through  the 
disciplined  practice  of  a  creative  cirt  form. 

Course  Goals 

study  classic  works  of  the  human  imagination 

critically  analyze  creative  works  from  the  viewpoints  of 
form,  style,  and  meaning 

understand  how  and  by  whom  aesthetic  value 
judgments  have  been  made  historically 

examine  the  nature  of  imaginative  and  intuitive 
thinking 

consider  the  relationship  between  problem  solving  and 
creativity 

develop  aesthetic  sensibility,  discernment,  and 
informed  judgments 

explore  the  interaction  of  art  and  society 

develop  creative  and  expressive  abilities  in  order  to 
understand  the  qualities  that  shape  an  artist's  work 

Foundation  Courses — Students  select  one  100-level 
course  in  the  curricular  area. 

Second-level  Courses — Students  select  one  of  the 
200-level  courses  in  the  cluster  of  courses  listed 
below  the  foundation  course. 

05.100  Art:  The  Studio  Experience 

05.205  Drawing:  Responding  to  Vision 

05.210  Painting:  Color,  Form,  Expression 

05.215  Sculpture:  Form  and  Expression  in  3-D 

05.220  Design:  Color  Theory  and  Practice 

05.225  Design:  Form.  Space,  Vision 

07.210  Modem  Art:  19th  and  20th  Centuries 

55.200  Creativity  and  Computers 

60.230  Meaning  and  Purpose  in  the  Arts 

07.105  Art:  The  Historical  Experience 

05.210  Painting:  Color,  Form,  Ebqsression 

05.215  Sculpture:  Form  and  Egression  in  3-D 

07.210  Modem  Art:  19th  and  20th  Centuries 

07.2 1 5  Architecture:  Washington  and  the  World 

23.270  Transformations  of  Shakespeare 

67.210  The  Great  Composers:  Lives  and  Music 

17.105  Visual  Literacy 

05.205   Drawing:  Responding  to  Vision 
05.220   Design:  Color  Theory  and  Practice 
07.210    Modem  Art:  19th  and  20th  Centuries 
07.215   Architecture:  Washington  and  the  World 
67.220   Reflections  of  Americain  Society  on  Stage 

and  Screen 
67.225  The  African  Americein  Exp)erience 

in  the  Performing  Arts 


23.105  The  Literary  Imagination 

03.225   Language  and  Human  Ebqserience 
23.225  The  African  Writer 
23.240   Narrative  and  Knowledge 
23.245  The  Experience  of  Poetry 
55.200   Creativity  and  Computers 
60.230   Meeining  eind  Purpose  in  the  Arts 

23.120  Interpreting  Literature 

03.225   Language  and  Human  Experience 
23.215  Writers  in  Print/in  Person 
23.225  The  African  Writer 
23.245  The  Experience  of  Poetry 
23.270  Transformations  of  Shakespeare 
67.215   Opera  on  Stage  and  Film 

23.135  Critical  Approach  to  the  Cinema 

23.240    Narrative  and  Knowledge 

55.200   Creativity  and  Computers 

60.230   Meaning  and  Purpose  in  the  Arts 

67.215   Opera  on  Stage  and  Film 

67.220   Reflectionsof  American  Society 
on  Stage  and  Screen 

67.225  The  African  American  Experience 
in  the  Performing  Arts 

67.110  Understanding  Music 

07.210  Modem  Art:  19th  and  20th  Centuries 

55.200  Creativity  amd  Computers 

60.230  Meaning  and  F^urpxjse  in  the  Arts 

67.205  Masterpieces  of  Music 

67.210  The  Great  Composers:  Lives  and  Music 

67.215  Opera  on  Stage  and  Film 

67.225  The  African  AmeriCcin  Experience 
in  the  Performing  Arts 

67.115  Theatre:  Principles.  Plays  and  Performance 

03.225   Language  and  Human  Experience 
05.225   Design:  Form,  Space,  Vision 
23.215  Writers  in  Print/in  Person 
23.270  Transformations  of  Shakespeare 
67.200   Dance  and  Society 

67.160  On  Stage!  Dance-Musio-Theatre 

05.220   Design:  Color  Theory  and  Practice 

67.200   Dance  and  Society 

67.210  The  Great  Composers:  Lives  and  Music 

67.215   Opjera  on  Stage  and  Film 

67.220   Reflections  of  American  Society 
on  Stage  and  Screen 
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Ciirriciilar  Area  2:  Traditions 
that  Shape  the  Western  World 

"Hiis  curricular  area  aims  to  enrich  students'  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  Western  civilization.  Courses  explore 
the  people,  forces,  events,  and  institutions  that  have 
shap>ed  history,  and  the  various  philosophical,  religious, 
cind  ethical  questions  that  provide  the  foundation  for  moral 
choice.  Students  become  aware  of  the  accomplishments 
and  limitations  of  particular  cultures,  of  how  our  lives 
today  reflect  the  past  from  which  we  evolved,  and  of  how 
ideas  about  the  past  shape  perceptions  of  the  present  and 
plans  for  the  future. 

Course  Goals 

•  understand  the  historical  and  philosophical  traditions 
that  shape  the  Western  world 

•  recognize  that  Western  intellectual  traditions  are 
defined  by  diversity  as  much  as  by  commonality,  by 
both  resistance  to  and  enrichment  by  influences  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that  challenge  to  authority 
has  been  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  these  traditions 

•  read  and  discuss  fundamentcd  texts  from  these 
traditions 

•  examine  and  assess  evidence,  draw  conclusions,  and 
evaluate  the  meaning  of  these  conclusions 

•  examine  historical  and  phflosophical  issues  critically 
and  comparatively 

•  consider  the  contributions  of  ethical  and  religious 
systems  to  human  life 

•  discuss  the  complex  interplay  between  the  rich 
varieties  of  tradition  and  the  necessity  of  change 

Foundation  Courses — Students  select  one  100-level 
course  in  the  curricular  area. 

Second-level  Courses — Students  select  one  of  the 
2C)0-level  courses  in  the  cluster  of  courses  listed 
below  the  foundation  course. 

07.100  European  Art:  Prom  Cave  to  Cathedral 

07.205   Art  of  the  Renaissance 
29.200   Italian  Civilization  (Study  Abroad) 
34.205   Ancient  and  Medieval  Jewish  Civilization 
37.230  The  Modernist  Explosion:  Culture  and 

Ideology  in  Europe 
5 1 .230   Changing  Views  of  the  Universe 
61.220    Religious  Thought 

23. 1 15  Remarkable  Literary  Journeys 

02.210  Folk  TradiUons,  Community  and  IdenUty 

23.235  Africam  American  Literature 

23.265  Uterature  and  Society  in  Victorian  England 

29.200  Italian  Civilization  (Study  Abroad) 

34.205  Ancient  and  Medieval  Jewish  ClvllizaUon 

73.220  ClUes  and  Crime 

29.100  Historians  and  the  Living  Past 

02.210    Folk  TradiUons.  Community,  and  IdenUty 
17.270    How  the  News  Media  Shape  History 
29.235   The  West  in  Crisis.  1900-1945 
5 1 .230   Changing  Views  of  the  Universe 


57.230  TTieories  of  Personality 

65.215   The  Rise  of  Critical  Social  TTiought 

29. 1 10  Renaissance  and  Revolutions:  Europe, 
140Q-1815 

07.205   Art  of  the  Renaissance 

23.265    Literature  and  Society  in  Victorian  England 

29.205   America's  Quests:  The  U.S.  to  1865 

29.235   The  West  in  Crisis,  1900-1945 

37.230  The  Modernist  Explosion:  Culture  and 

Ideology  in  Europe 
60.210    European  Philosophy  and  the  American 

Elxperiment 

29.115  Work  and  Community 

02.210   Folk  Traditions,  Community,  and  Identity 
23.235  African  American  Literature 
29.215   Social  Forces  that  Shaped  America 
34 . 2 1 0  Voices  of  Modem  Jewish  Literature 
73.220    Cities  and  Crime 

53.105  Individual  Freedom  vs.  Authority 

17.270   How  the  News  Media  Shape  History 
29.205   America's  Quests:  The  U.S.  to  1865 
29.235   The  West  in  Crisis,  1900-1945 
37.230  The  Modernist  Explosion:  Culture  and 

Ideology  in  Europe 
57.230   Theories  of  Personality 
60.210    European  Philosophy  and  the  American 

Elxperiment 
73.225   American  Legal  Culture 

60.105  Western  Philosophy 

02.230   Tribal  Traditions 
29.200    Italian  Civilization  (Study  Abroad) 
34.205   Ancient  and  Medieval  Jewish  Civilization 
5 1 .230   Changing  Views  of  the  Universe 
60.210   Eurojiean  Philosophy  and  the 

American  Eixperiment 
60.220    Moral  Philosophy 
65.2 1 5  The  Rise  of  Critical  Social  Thought 
73.225   American  Legal  Culture 

61.105  The  Religious  Heritage  of  the  West 

02.210  Folk  Traditions,  Community,  and  Identity 

02.230  Tribal  Traditions 

07.205  Art  of  the  Renaissance 

29.200  Italian  Civilization  (Study  Abroad) 

34 . 2 1 0  Voices  of  Modem  Jewi  sh  Literature 

61.220  Religious  Tliought 

73.110  Western  Legal  Tradition 

29.205  America's  Quests:  The  U.S.  to  1865 

34.205  Ancient  and  Medieval  Jewish  Civilization 

60.220  Moral  Philosophy 

65.2 1 5  The  Rise  of  Critical  Social  Thought 

73.220  Cities  and  Crime 

73.225  American  Legal  Culture 

76.150  Women's  Voices  through  Time 

23.235   African  American  Literature 

23.265    Uterature  and  Society  in  Victorian  England 

29.2 1 5    Social  Forces  that  Shaped  America 

34.2 1 0   Voices  of  Modem  Jewish  Literature 

65.2 1 5   The  Rise  of  Critical  Social  Thought 
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Curricular  Area  3:  International 
and  Intercultural  Experience 

This  dimension  of  the  curriculum  is  designed  to  create 
an  Informed  understanding  of  our  interdependent  world 
and  to  foster  greater  intercultural  awareness  and  commu- 
nication. Courses  in  this  area  seek  to  develop  an  under- 
standing of  non-Westem  cultures  and  traditions.  They  also 
address  both  timeless  and  newly  emergent  issues  of  inter- 
national relations  and  introduce  students  to  cultural  di- 
versity and  its  effects  on  the  interaction  of  peoples  and 
states. 

Course  Goals 

•  understand  those  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  that 
distinguish  cultures  from  one  another 

•  explore  comparative  and  cross-cultural  perspectives 

•  develop  analytical  skills  appropriate  to  the  study  of 
international  and  intercultural  relations 

•  understand  concepts,  patterns,  and  trends  that 
characterize  international  and  intercultural  relations 

•  analyze  systematically  major  issues  such  as  war  and 
peace,  global  order,  distributive  justice,  and  the  finite 
character  of  the  earth's  resources 

Foundation  Courses — Students  select  one  100-level 

course  in  the  curricular  area. 

Second-level  Courses — Students  select  one  of  the 
200-level  courses  in  the  cluster  of  courses  listed 
below  the  foundation  course. 

03.110  Culture:  The  Human  Mirror 

03.215   Sex,  Gender,  and  Culture 

03.230   India:  Its  Living  Traditions 

33.210   Human  Geography:  Peoples.  Places. 

and  Cultures 
33.245   The  World  of  Islam 
37.210   Latin  America:  History,  Art,  Literature 
61.210  Asian  and  African  Religious  Traditions 
65.285   Education  for  IntemationEil  Development 

19.110  The  Global  Majority 

33.210   Human  Geography:  Peoples.  Places, 

cind  Cultures 
33.250   Civilizations  of  Afiica 
65.230   Conflict  and  Change  in  Latin  America 
65.235   Women  in  the  Third  World 
65.285   Education  for  International  Development 

23. 150  Third  World  Literature 

03.2 1 5   Sex,  Gender,  and  Culture 

29.250   Civilization  and  Modernization:  Asia 

33.250   Civilizations  of  Africa 

37.210   Latin  America:  History,  Art,  Literature 

65.235  Women  in  the  Third  World 

29.120  Imperialism  and  Revolution 

03.2 10  Roots  of  Racism  and  Interracial  Harmony 

29.225  Russia:  Past  and  Present 

29.250  Civilization  and  Modernization:  Asia 

29.260  To  Arms:  People  and  Nations  at  War 

33.250  Civilizations  of  Africa 

53.235  Dynamics  of  Political  Change 


33.105  World  PoUtics 

12.200  The  Global  Marketplace 

17.280   Contemporary  Media  in  a  Global  Society 

29.225    Russia:  Past  and  Present 

29.260  To  Arms:  People  and  NaUons  at  War 

33.2 1 5   Competition  in  an  Interdependent  World 

33.372    Brussels  Seminar  (Study  Abroad) 

33.375   Vienna  Seminar  (Study  Abroad) 

37.200    Russia  and  the  United  States 

53.434   London  Semester:  British  Politics  and  the 

EuropeanUnion(Study  Abroad) 
65.225   Contemporciry  Arab  World 

33.110  Beyond  Sovereignty 

03.220    Living  in  Multicultural  Societies 

12.200  The  Global  Marketplace 

33.2 1 5   Competition  in  em  Interdependent  World 

33.372  Brussels  Seminar  (Study  Abroad) 

33.373  Madrid  Seminar  (Study  Abroad) 
33.375  Vienna  Seminar  (Study  Abroad) 
53.235   Dynamics  of  Political  Change 

65.285   Eklucation  for  IntemaUoncd  Development 

33. 140  Cross-Cultural  Communication 

03.2 10  Roots  of  Racism  and  Interracial  Heumony 

03.220  Living  in  Multicultural  Societies 

12.200  The  Global  Marketplace 

33.255  Japan  and  the  United  States 

33.372  Brussels  Seminar  (Study  Abroad) 

33.374  Buenos  Aires  Seminar  (Study  Abroad) 
37.210  Latin  America:  History,  Art,  Literature 

53.130  Comparative  Politics 

17.280  Contemporary  Media  in  a  Global  Society 
33.215  Competition  in  an  Interdependent  World 
33.255  Japan  and  the  United  States 

33.372  Brussels  Seminar  (Study  Abroad) 

33.373  Madrid  Seminar  (Study  Abroad) 

33.374  Buenos  Aires  Seminar  (Study  Abroad) 

33.375  Vienna  Seminar  (Study  Abroad) 
37.200   Russia  and  the  United  States 
53.235   Dynamics  of  Political  Change 

53.434   London  Semester:  British  Politics  and  the 

European  Union  (Study  Abroad) 
65.230   Conflict  and  Chainge  in  Latin  America 

61.185  Forms  of  the  Sacred:  Religions  of  the  East 

03.230  India:  Its  Living  Traditions 

29.250  Civilization  and  Modernization:  Asia 

33.245  The  World  of  Islam 

33.255  Japan  and  the  United  States 

61.210  Asian  and  African  Religious  Traditions 

65.225  Contempxjrary  Arab  World 

65.110  Views  from  the  Third  World 

03.230   India:  Its  Living  TradiUons 

33.250   Civilizations  of  Africa 

33.3 1 1    Santiago  Seminar  (Study  Abroad) 

33.374   Buenos  Aires  Seminar  (Study  Abroad) 

65.225   Contemporary  Arab  World 

65.230   Conflict  and  Chemge  in  Latin  America 

65.235  Women  in  the  Third  World 

65.285   Education  for  International  Development 
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Curricular  Area  4:  Social 
Institutions  and  Behavior 

This  dimension  of  the  curriculum  is  designed  to  broaden 
understanding  of  the  structures  and  principles  that  un- 
derlie and  sustain  political,  social,  and  economic  institu- 
tions. In  addition,  students  examine  the  role  of  the 
individual  in  society  through  sustained  analysis  of  major 
modes  of  organization  cind  important  theories  aind  models. 

Course  Goals 

•  understand  and  critically  analyze  concepts,  patterns, 
and  issues  that  affect  the  organization  of  societies  and 
the  relationship  between  the  individual  and  the  society 

•  study  institutions,  systems,  and  patterns  of 
governance  and  of  economic  and  social  organization 
that  underlie  contemporary  societies 

•  critically  analyze  classic  theories  of  human 
organization 

•  discuss  the  values  and  ethical  issues  that  underlie 
social,  politiccil,  and  economic  organizations 

•  examine  the  formulation  of  policies  and  the 
consequences  of  different  policy  options 

•  analyze  distinctive  methods  of  inquiry  appropriate  to 
the  study  of  societal  institutions  and  patterns,  using 
quantitative  as  well  as  quailitative  techniques 

Foundation  Courses — Students  select  one  100-level 
course  in  the  curricular  area. 

Second-level  Courses — Students  select  one  of  the 
200-level  courses  in  the  cluster  of  courses  listed 
below  the  foundation  course. 

03.150  Anthropolo^  of  American  Life 

02.240    Poverty  and  Culture 
03.200   CiUes  in  Global  Perspective 
29.210   Ethnicity  in  America 
65.205   The  Family 
76.250   The  Social  Realities  of  Women 

19. 100  BAacroeconomics 

02.240  Poverty  and  Culture 

13.200  Personzil  Finance  and  Financial  Institutions 

19.200  Microeconomics 

53.2 1 0  PollUcal  Power  and  American  Public  Policy 

65.210  Inequality:  Class.  Race.  Ethnicity 

65.220  Work  and  Leisure  In  America 


53.110  Politics  in  the  United  States 

17.205    Understanding  Mass  Media 

17.275    Dissident  Media:  Voices  from  the  Underground 

29.220  Women  in  Modem  America 

53.2 10   Political  Power  and  American  Public  Policy 

53.215    Civil  Rights  and  Liberties 

60.225   Ethical  Issues  in  Government,  Business, 
and  Media 

65.210   Inequality:  Class.  Race,  Ethnicity 

54. 105  Individuals  and  Organizations 

21.200   Schools  and  Society 

53.215   Civil  Rights  and  Liberties 

57.205   Social  Psychology 

60.225   Ethical  Issues  in  Government,  Business, 
and  Media 

65.220  Work  and  Leisure  in  America 

73.200   Deprivation  of  liberty 

57. 105  Psychology:  Understanding  Human 
Behavior 

17.205   Understanding  Mass  Media 

57.205   Social  Psychology 

57.215  Abnormal  Psychology  and  Society 

65.205   The  Family 

73.200   Deprivation  of  Liberty 

73.215  Violence  and  Institutions 

76.250  The  Social  Realities  of  Women 

65.100  American  Society 

03.200  Cities  in  Global  Perspective 

17.205  Understanding  Mass  Media 

17.275  Dissident  Media:  Voices  from  the  Underground 

21.200  Schools  and  Society 

29.210  Ethnicity  in  America 

65.210  Inequality:  Class,  Race.  Ethnicity 

65.220  Work  £ind  Leisure  in  America 

73.100  Justice  in  America 

17.275   Dissident  Media:  Voices  from  the  Underground 

29.220  Women  in  Modem  America 

53.215   Civil  Rights  and  Liberties 

57.215   Abnormal  Psychology  cind  Society 

73.200   Deprivation  of  Liberty 

73.215   Violence  and  Institutions 
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Curricular  Area  5: 
The  Natural  Sciences 

This  curricular  area  provides  students  with  a  basic  un- 
derstanding of  the  natural  sciences  and  an  informed  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  scientific  reasoning,  discovery , 
and  invention  through  a  systematic  exploraUon  of  the 
basic  concepts  and  pracUces  of  biology,  chemistry,  phys- 
ics, and  experimental  psychology. 

Course  Goals 

•  understand  the  makeup  emd  workings  of  the  natural 
world  and  the  beings  living  in  it 

•  understand  how  science  works  through  explicit 
examination  of  the  historical  development  and  current 
status  of  scienUflc  methods,  concepts,  and  principles 

•  understand  how  the  sciences  use  successive 
experimentaUon  to  replicate,  control  variables,  explain 
error,  and  build  explanatory  models 

•  experience  scientific  experimentation  through 
laboratory  exercises 

•  practice  problem-solving  using  quantification, 
statistical  analysis,  and  computer  data  manipulation 

•  analyze  and  evaluate  the  contributions  of  important 
scientists 

•  develop  a  respect  for  the  finite  resources  of  our  planet, 
responsible  use  of  technology  and  nuclear  power,  the 
limits  of  humane  research,  and  the  fragile  wonders  of 
the  natural  world 

Foundation  Courses — Students  select  one  100-level 
course  in  the  curricular  area  including  a  laboratory 
experience. 

Second-level  Courses — Students  select  one  of  the 
200-level  courses  in  the  cluster  of  courses  listed 
below  the  foundation  course. 

09. 100  Great  Experiments  in  Biolo^ 

09.200   Structure  and  Function  of  the  Human  Body 

09.220   The  Case  for  E^oluUon 

09.240   Oceanography 

09.250   Living  in  the  Environment 

15.200   Humam  Biochemistry  and  Health 

15.220    Environmental  Chemistry 

57.240    Drugs  and  Behavior 

09.110  General  Biology  I 

09.210   General  Biology  II 

09.200   Structure  and  Function  of  the  Human  Body 

09.220   The  Case  for  Evolution 

09.240   Oceanography 

15.200   Human  Biochemistry  emd  Health 

57.220   The  Senses 


15.100  Ctiemistry  for  ttie  Modem  World 

09.240   Oceanography 

09.250    Living  in  the  Environment 

15.200    Human  Biochemistry  and  Hccilth 

1 5.220   Environmental  Chemistry 

15.230   Earth  Sciences 

51.220  Astronomy 

57.240    Drugs  and  Behavior 

15.110  General  Chemistry  I 

15.210  General  Chemistry  II 

09.240  Oceanography 

15.200  Human  Biochemistry  and  Health 

15.220  Environmental  Chemistry 

15.230  Earth  Sciences 

51.220  Astronomy 

51.100  Physics  for  the  Modem  World 

09.240   Oceanography 

15.230   Earth  Sciences 
51.220   Astronomy 
57.220  The  Senses 

51.105  College  Physics  I 

51.205   College  Physics  II 
09.240   Oceanography 
15.230   Earth  Sciences 
51.220  Astronomy 
57.220  The  Senses 

51.110  University  Physics  I 

51.210   University  Physics  II 
09.240   Oceanography 
15.230   Earth  Sciences 
51.220   Asuonomy 
57.220  The  Senses 

57.115  Experimental  Foundations  of  Psychology 

09.220  The  Case  for  EvoluUon 

15.200  Human  Biochemistry  £md  Health 

51.220  Astronomy 

57.200  Behavior  Principles 

57.220  The  Senses 

57.240  Drugs  and  Behavior 


Course  Selection 

students  select  two  courses,  a  foundation  course  fol- 
lowed by  a  more  specialized  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence, in  each  curricular  area.  Students  will  not  be  able 
to  satisfy  General  Ekiucation  Requirements  with  more  than 
two  courses  in  any  one  discipline  even  though  a  discipline 
may  have  courses  included  in  more  than  one  curricular 
area.  Courses  required  for  College  Writing  and  University 
Mathematics  do  not  count  in  the  two-course  limit. 

Prerequisites 

A  second-level  course  may  not  be  taken  for  General 
Education  credit  until  after  the  prerequisite  foundation 
course  has  been  satisfactorily  completed.  Students  who 
have  placed  at  or  below  Finite  Mathematics  must  satisfy 
the  University  Mathematics  Requirement  before  enrolling 
in  a  foundation  course  in  The  Natural  Sciences  curricular 
area.  Students  who  have  placed  above  Finite  Mathematics 
may  take  the  foundation  course  in  the  Natural  Sciences 
curricular  area  at  the  same  time  they  take  the  course  work 
satisfying  the  University  Mathematics  Requirement,  or 
even  beforehand. 

Relation  to  the  Major 

The  requirements  for  the  major,  the  area  of  a  student's 
academic  concentration,  are  listed  under  individual  degree 
programs  in  this  publication.  Many  of  the  courses  in  the 
General  Ekiucation  Program  also  meet  requirements  of  the 
major.  Students  interested  in  a  double  major  need  to  plan 
ahead  if  they  expect  to  fulfill  all  requirements  within  120 
credit  hours. 

Grading  Requirements 

To  receive  General  Education  credit,  a  student  must 
successfully  complete  a  General  Education  course  with  a 
grade  of  D  or  better.  Students  may  elect  to  take  a  General 
Ekiucation  course  on  a  pass/fail  basis.  However,  if  the 
course  is  also  being  taken  to  fulfill  a  requirement  for  the 
major  the  grading  pxslicies  for  that  program  should  be  con- 
sulted. 
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General  Ekiucation  courses,  which  have  been  so  desig- 
nated, match  particular  exam  results  (with  the  exception 
of  the  CEGEP  and  German  Abitur,  which  are  handled  ad 
hoc)  and  only  for  examinations  taken  prior  to  entering  the 
American  University.  Specific  information  regarding  appli- 
cation of  this  principle  is  contained  in  the  "General  Edu- 
cation Advanced  Placement  Credit  Articulation"  effective 
for  the  academic  year  of  admission.  This  document  is 
maintained  by  the  General  Ekiucation  office  and  is  avail- 
able In  all  advising  units. 

Transfer  Students 

Transfer  students  satisfy  their  General  Education  Re- 
quirements through  a  combination  of  appropriate  transfer 
courses  and  completion  of  courses  in  the  General  Educa- 
tion Program  at  the  American  University.  Through  the 
evaluation  of  equivalent  courses  taken  at  another  institu- 
tion and  with  the  approval  of  a  student's  dean,  transfer 
credit  may  fulfill  all  30  credit  hours.  In  some  cases,  stu- 
dents supplement  transfer  credit  with  General  Education 
courses  taken  at  the  university  to  meet  the  30- hour  re- 
quirement. The  need  to  satisfy  sequences  is  waived  when 
6  hours  in  a  curricular  area  are  accepted  for  transfer  credit. 

Associate  in  Arts  Degree 

In  the  fields  in  which  the  university  offiers  an  associate 
degree,  this  degree  requires  the  completion  of  at  least  60 
credit  hours.  Twenty-four  hours  of  courses  must  be  in  the 
General  Education  Program,  to  include  one  foundation 
course  in  each  of  the  five  curricular  areas  and  one  second- 
level  course  in  each  of  three  of  the  five  curriculeir  areas. 

Study  Abroad 

students  who  choose  to  participate  in  Study  Abroad  in 
Rome,  Brussels,  Madrid,  Vienna,  Buenos  Aires,  London, 
or  Santiago  may  substitute  that  experience  for  a  second- 
level  course  in  the  designated  sequence  and  receive  3  cred- 
its toward  the  General  Education  Requirements.  No  other 
Study  Abroad  progreims  have  been  approved  for  General 
Ekiucation  credit. 


Advanced  Placement  Credit 

Students  presenting  a  4  or  5  on  the  AdvEinced  Placement 
examination,  75%  on  the  CLEP  examination,  or  grades  for 
which  they  have  received  credit  from  the  British  A  Levels. 
CEGEP.  International  Bacccil aureate,  Germein  Abitur,  or 
other  international  credential  for  which  they  have  been 
granted  credit  by  the  American  University  may  apply  the 
credit  for  up  to  four  courses  to  meet  Genercil  Education 
requirements  in  any  of  the  five  curricular  areas.  Credit  for 
Genercil  Ekiucation  may  only  be  awarded  when  specific 


Study  at  Another  Institution 

Transfer  credit  may  be  used  to  fuLfiU  General  Education 
Requirements  through  the  evaluation  of  equivalent 
courses  taken  at  another  institution  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  student's  dean.  Because  of  the  special  nature  of  the 
program,  after  the  student  h£is  been  admitted  to  a  degree 
program  at  the  AmeriCEin  University  no  credit  toward  Gen- 
eral Education  Requirements  may  be  earned  through 
transfer  credit. 
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Admission 


The  standard  deadlines  by  which  applications  for  grad- 
uate study  and  all  supporting  documents  must  be  on  file 
in  the  OflBce  of  Graduate  Affairs  and  Admissions  are  as 
follows: 


FaU 

Spring 


February  1* 
October  1 


Summer  March  1 

•  Recommended  submission  date  for  fall  admission,  y^- 
plications  will  receive  consideration  up  to  June  1  unless 
otherwise  stipulated.  International  applicants  must  apply 
by  February  1. 

Application  to  graduate  school  is  self-managed.  This 
means  appliceints  assemble  elU  of  the  admission  compo- 
nents (application  form,  recommendations  in  sealed  enve- 
lopes, and  official  academic  transcripts  in  sealed 
envelopes)  and  mail  them  in  the  large  mailing  envelope 
enclosed  in  the  Graduate  Admission  Application  booklet 
to  the  OflBce  of  Graduate  Affairs  and  Admissions.  Atten- 
dance at  all  institutions  must  be  reported  whether  or  not 
credit  was  earned.  Failure  to  report  all  previous  academic 
work  (undergraduate  and  graduate)  will  be  considered  suf- 
ficient cause  for  rejection  of  an  application  or  for  dismissal 
from  the  university. 

Graduate  applicants  are  also  responsible  for  ensuring 
that  any  required  test  scores  be  sent  directly  from  the 
testing  service  to  the  OflQce  of  Graduate  AfiFalrs  and  Admis- 
sions. 

Since  graduate  progreuns  are  highly  Indlviducdlzed,  ap- 
plicants Eire  encoureiged  to  schedule  cin  appointment  with 
the  academic  adviser  in  the  teaching  unit  to  which  they 
intend  to  apply. 

The  appllcEint  is  required  to  submit  the  application  form 
and  a  nonrefundable  application  fee  of  $50.  Forms  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  or  telephoning  the  Office  of  Graduate 
Affairs  and  Admissions.  Hamilton  Building.  (202)  885- 
3406. 


Notice  of  Admission 

The  Office  of  Graduate  Affairs  and  Admissions  will  send 
the  completed  application  eind  supporting  documents  to 
the  appropriate  academic  unit  for  review.  Usually  depart- 
ments will  make  a  decision  within  four  to  six  weeks.  How- 
ever, some  departmental  procedures  take  longer.  Students 
should  consult  the  department  to  which  they  are  applying 
if  they  have  questions  about  admission  decisions. 

Students  who  have  applied  for  admission  to  a  degree 
program  must  clear  their  admission  status  before  register- 
ing for  courses.  Students  who  have  not  received  notifica- 
tion of  status  should  inquire  directly  of  The  Office  of 
Graduate  Affairs  and  Admissions  before  attempting  regis- 
tration. A  provisionally  admitted  student  will  be  designated 
as  such  at  the  time  of  admission. 

Candidates  for  graduate  degrees  will  be  subject  to  the 
academic  regulations  in  force  at  the  time  of  their  admis- 
sion. 

Admission  Requirements 

The  minimum  university  admission  requirements  for 
graduate  study  are  outlined  below.  Please  refer  to  the  table 
following  these  requirements  eind  to  the  appropriate  col- 
lege, school,  and  department  sections  of  this  publication 
for  any  additional  requirements  of  the  various  units. 

1.  A  bachelor's  degree  earned  at  an  accredited  college  or 
university. 

2.  A  3.00  cumulative  grade  point  average  (on  a  4.00  scale), 

in  an  undergraduate  progreim.  calculated  on  the  last 
60  credit  hours  of  course  work  completed  and 
presented  at  the  time  of  application  for  admission. 

3.  MeiintenEince  of  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  at 
least  3.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  In  all  relevant  graduate  work 
for  which  a  grade  has  been  awarded. 

4.  An  appliccint  for  graduate  study  may  be  admitted 
without  reference  to  the  undergraduate  average 
provided  the  applicant  has  medntalned  on  a  4.00  scale 
either  a  3.30  cumulative  grade  point  average  in  a 
master's  degree  program  completed  at  £in  accredited 
institution,  or  a  3.50  cumulative  grade  point  average  In 
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the  last  12  credit  hours  of  a  master's  or  doctoral  degree 
program  still  in  progress  at  such  an  InsUtuUon  at  the 
time  the  application  is  evaluated,  or  in  graduate  work 
taken  in  nondegree  status  at  the  American  University 
emd  applicable  to  the  degree  progrzim  being  applied  for. 

5.  An  applicant  for  graduate  study  may  be  admitted 
without  a  bachelor's  degree  earned  at  an  accredited 
college  or  university  or  without  reference  to  the 
undergraduate  average  provided  that  he  or  she  is  a 
midccireer  person  from  government  or  the  private  sector 
who  has  not  attended  school  full-time  for  at  least  eight 
years  and  is  applying  for  admission  to  a  professional 
master's  degree  program.  This  exception  must  be 
jusUfied  by  an  evaluaUon  of  the  applicant's  work 
performance  and  his  or  her  organization's 
recommendaUon . 

Provisional  Standing 

E^ch  college,  school,  or  department  of  the  university 
may  admit  to  provisional  standing  a  limited  number  of 
students  who  do  not  meet  the  minimum  standards  of  ei- 
ther the  university  or  the  teaching  unit.  By  the  end  of  one 
full  semester  of  full-time  study  or  after  the  first  12  credit 
hours  of  part-time  study,  the  student  will  be  evaluated  by 
the  college,  school,  or  department.  Continuation  in  the 
graduate  program  will  be  jjermitted  on  favorable  appraisal 
of  the  student's  performance. 

The  provisional  admission  status  of  a  graduate  student 
who  does  not  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  capability  will 
be  withdrawn.  This  constitutes  dismissal  of  the  student. 

Transfer  of  Credit 

The  university  is  liberal  in  accepting  credit  earned  in  the 
past.  Nonetheless,  a  student  who  has  not  been  engaged  in 
formal  study  for  a  number  of  years  or  whose  study  has 
been  intermittent,  at  the  American  University  or  else- 
where, must  understand  that  full  credit  will  not  necessarily 
be  granted  for  past  work  simply  because  it  is  a  matter  of 
record. 

The  evaluation  of  graduate  work  completed  elsewhere 
by  an  entering  graduate  student,  in  terms  of  its  applica- 
bility to  the  program  at  the  American  University,  will  be 
made  by  the  ofiBce  of  the  dean  or  department  chair  con- 
cerned no  later  than  the  completion  of  12  credit  hours  of 
course  work. 

Up  to  6  credit  hours  Ceimed  at  another  institution  may 
be  applied  to  a  metster's  degree.  Up  to  36  credit  hours 
earned  at  another  insUtuUon  may  be  applied  to  a  doctor- 
ate, including  30  credit  hours  for  a  master's  degree  ecimed 
at  another  institution  emd  6  credit  hours  beyond  the 
master's  degree. 

For  transfer  credit,  individual  courses  (that  is,  courses 
not  part  of  a  completed  master's  progremi)  must  have  been 
completed  with  grades  of  B  or  better  and  must  have  been 
completed  within  seven  years  of  the  beginning  of  the  se- 
mester for  which  the  student  is  admitted  to  degree  status 
at  the  American  University. 

In  no  case  may  graduate  credit  be  given  for  course  work 
designated  as  undergraduate  by  the  offering  institution. 

In  all  cases  students  are  required  to  meet  the  residency 
requirements  established  by  the  university  and  any  fur- 
ther residency  requirements  which  may  be  sUpulated  for 
each  program:!  by  the  individual  departments,  liie  student 
should  refer  to  die  section  on  "Credit  Hour  and  Residence 


Requirements"  and  consult  the  indivlduaJ  department  for 

further  details. 

Admission  from  Nondegree  Status 

Students  who  have  not  been  denied  admission  to  a  de- 
gree progremi  within  the  preceding  year  may  enroll  in  non- 
degree  status  at  the  American  University.  (For  more 
information,  see  "Nondegree  Study.")  A  student  registered 
in  nondegree  status  who  later  establishes  eligibility  for 
admission  to  graduate  degree  status  may  apply  a  total  of 
no  more  than  12  credit  hours  of  graduate  work  completed 
while  in  nondegree  status  toward  meeting  the  require- 
ments for  a  graduate  degree,  provided  the  courses  were 
completed  within  seven  years  of  the  beginning  of  the  se- 
mester for  which  the  student  is  admitted  to  degree  status. 
To  be  considered  for  admission  to  degree  status  at  the 
graduate  level,  a  nondegree  student  must  have  maiintained 
a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.00  (B)  on  a  4.00  scale  in 
all  graduate-level  work. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  a  nondegree  student  will  be 
accepted  into  a  degree  program. 

Students  admitted  to  degree  status  ordinarily  may  not 
therecifter  register  as  nondegree  students  until  they  have 
successfully  completed  their  degree  requirements. 

Readmission 

After  expiration  of  the  time  limit  for  completion  of  a 
graduate  degree  program,  readmission  may  be  granted 
once  for  a  period  of  three  years  (less  any  time  given  in 
previous  extensions  of  candidacy) .  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  particular  degree  in  effect  at  the  time  of  read- 
mission,  and  may  involve  taking  additional  courses  or 
other  work  or  both.  When  a  student  is  readmitted  under 
these  circumstances,  the  length  of  time  that  the  student 
will  be  given  to  complete  degree  requirements  and  any 
additional  courses,  examinations,  or  other  requirements 
which  are  deemed  necessciry  by  the  teaching  unit  will  be 
specified.  Students  applying  for  graduate  readmission 
must  pay  a  fee  of  $50. 


University  Degree 
Requirements 


It  is  university  policy  that  no  student  shall  be  involun- 
tarily subjected  to  regulations  and  academic  requirements 
introduced  during  the  student's  continuous  enrollment  in 
good  standing  in  a  single  degree  program  if  the  new  regu- 
lations involve  undue  hardships  or  loss  of  academic  credits 
ecimed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  previously  in  effect. 

Greiduate  students  are  governed  by  the  following  mini- 
mum requirements  for  the  grsiduate  degree  (each  teaching 
unit  may  have  further  requirements).  Graduate  students 
are  advised  to  consult  their  own  adviser,  department  chair, 
or  dean  for  detailed  information. 
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Credit  Hour  and  Residence 
Requirements 

Master's  Degrees 

At  least  30  credit  hours  of  graduate  work  including  (a) 
no  less  than  3  and  no  more  than  6  credit  hours  of  research 
resulting  in  a  thesis  (thesis  option)  or  (b)  6  credit  hours  of 
graduate  work  with  grades  of  B  or  better  involving  a  case 
study,  an  tn-service  project,  an  original  creative  work, 
specified  research  courses,  or  such  other  effort  as  the  ac- 
ademic unit  may  designate  (non thesis  option). 

At  least  24  of  these  hours,  including  the  thesis  or  non- 
thesis  option,  must  be  completed  in  residence  at  the  Amer- 
ican University.  Up  to  12  credit  hours  taken  in  nondegree 
status  at  the  American  University  may  be  counted  toward 
the  degree ,  or  up  to  1 8  credit  hours  if  earned  in  a  completed 
graduate  certificate  program. 

Doctoral  Degrees 

For  students  admitted  to  graduate  work  at  the  American 
University  without  a  previously  earned  master's  degree, 
the  requirement  is  72  credit  hours  of  graduate  study  in- 
cluding no  fewer  than  6  and  no  more  than  24  hours  of 
directed  study  on  the  dissertation.  At  least  42  of  these 
hours,  including  the  research  requirement,  must  be  com- 
pleted in  residence  at  the  American  University.  Up  to  12 
credit  hours  taken  in  nondegree  status  at  the  American 
University  may  be  counted  toward  the  degree,  or  up  to  18 
hours  if  earned  in  a  completed  certificate  program.  Course 
credit  earned  toward  a  master's  degree  at  the  American 
University  may,  if  relevant,  be  counted  toward  the  Ph.D. 
degree. 

For  students  admitted  with  a  master's  degree  earned 
previously,  the  requirement  is  at  least  42  credit  hours  of 
additional  graduate  work,  of  which  36  hours,  including  the 
research  requirement,  must  be  completed  in  residence  at 
the  American  University. 

Prerequisite  Undergraduate  Credit 

Credit  earned  in  undergraduate  courses  taken  as  re- 
quired prerequisites  for  other  courses  by  graduate  stu- 
dents may  not  be  counted  toward  satisfying  the  total  credit 
requirement  for  a  graduate  degree,  and  grades  earned  in 
such  courses  are  not  used  in  calculating  the  student's 
grade  point  average. 

Graduate-Undergraduate  Courses 

Graduate  students  may  take  graduate-level  courses 
that  meet  with  undergraduate-level  courses.  However,  no 
more  than  50  percent  of  course  work  taken  in  residence 
(not  counting  thesis  or  dissertation  seminars  without  reg- 
ular meetings)  may  be  taken  in  Joint  greiduate-undergrad- 
uate  courses. 

Transfer  of  Credit  from  One  American  University 
Advanced  Degree  to  Another 

A  student  may  transfer  6  credit  hours  from  one  meister's 
degree  earned  at  the  American  University  to  emother 
master's  degree  to  be  completed  at  the  American  Univer- 
sity. A  student  pursuing  a  second  doctoral  degree  at  the 
American  University  may  transfer  a  total  of  36  credit  hours 
from  one  doctoral  degree  to  another.  However,  the  student 
must  complete  an  additional  36  credit  hours  of  graduate 
work  in  residence  in  that  new  doctoral  degree  program. 


Grade  Requirements 

students  enrolled  in  a  graduate  program  must  maintain 
a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.00  (on  a  4.00 
scale)  in  order  to  remain  in  good  standing  and  to  graduate. 
The  calculation  of  the  graduate  cumulative  grade  point 
average  is  specific  to  the  program  in  which  a  student  is 
enrolled.  Only  graduate-level  American  University  courses 
that  are  accepted  by  the  degree-conferring  teaching  unit 
as  fulfilling  degree  requirements  are  included  in  the  cu- 
mulative grade  point  average. 

Minimum  Grades 

No  degree  credit  is  earned  by  a  graduate  student  for  any 
grade  lower  than  C  (2.00  on  a  4.00  scale)  received  in  a 
graduate-level  course.  However,  grades  lower  than  C  are 
used  in  calculating  the  grade  point  average. 

Tools  of  Research 

Each  academic  unit  specifies  the  tool-of-research  re- 
quirement. Tools  should  relate  to  research  in  the  student's 
discipline.  The  student's  satisfaction  of  tool  requirements 
is  certified  by  the  teaching  unit,  but  aid  in  ascertaining  this 
may  be  sought  outside  the  unit. 

Advancement  to  Candidacy 

Each  academic  unit  may  at  its  discretion  require  a  for- 
mal advancement  to  candidacy  and  determine  the  nature 
of  the  advancement  procedure  it  wiU  use. 

Examinations 

Bilaster's  Degrees 

At  least  one  comprehensive  examination,  the  nature 
cind  scope  of  which  are  determined  by  the  academic  unit, 
is  required. 

An  oral  examination  on  the  thesis  may  be  required  by 
the  academic  unit. 

Doctoral  Degrees 

At  least  four  comprehensive  examinations  are  required, 
at  least  one  of  which  must  be  oral.  At  least  two  of  the 
comprehensive  examinations  must  be  written  Eind  must 
be  taken  within  one  year  following  the  completion  of  the 
residence  requirement.  A  qualifying  examination  and 
master's  comprehensive  examination,  if  taken  at  the  Amer- 
ican University,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  academic 
unit,  be  credited  toward  the  comprehensive  requirements 
for  a  doctored  degree.  Comprehensive  examinations  given 
by  other  institutions  will  not  be  credited  toweird  the  satis- 
faction of  degree  requirements. 

An  oral  examination  on  the  dissertation  Is  also  required. 

Examination  Timetable 

For  both  master's  cind  doctoral  degree  students,  the 
deem  or  department  chair  (or  designated  representative) 
determines  the  time  and  eligibility  for  taking  the  com- 
prehensive, tool,  and  (where  required)  oral  examinations. 

Application  to  teike  comprehensive  examinations  is 
made  to  the  academic  unit  on  a  standard  form  available 
from  that  office.  After  approval  is  obtained,  the  student 
pays  the  appropriate  fee  at  the  Office  of  Student  Accounts. 
In  most  cases,  students  should  plan  to  apply  during  the 
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first  week  of  cletsses  of  the  semester  in  which  they  plein  to 
take  the  examinations. 

Examination  Fields 

Each  college,  school,  or  department  offers  its  current 
list  of  standard  comprehensive  examination  Qelds,  includ- 
ing certain  "core"  fields  eind  areas  in  which  candidates  in 
particular  degree  programs  must  present  themselves  for 
examination.  In  some  disciplines  it  may  be  possible  to 
choose  an  available  field  outside  the  major  area  of  study. 

Examination  Grading 

Usually  each  comprehensive  written  examination  is 
read  by  two  readers  and  is  rated  "distinction,"  "satisfac- 
tory," or  "unsatisfactory"  by  each.  In  order  to  pass  the 
examination,  the  candidate  must  obtain  at  least  "satisfac- 
tory" from  both  readers  in  each  of  the  examination  fields. 
In  the  event  of  a  disagreement  in  the  ratings  between  read- 
ers as  to  whether  or  not  the  candidate  should  pass,  a  third 
reader  is  appointed  to  break  the  deadlock. 

E^ach  dean  or  department  chair  may.  however,  elect  to 
determine  a  different  system  of  grading  comprehensive  ex- 
aminations. Students  should  consult  the  specific  college, 
school,  or  department  to  ascertain  what  system  is  used. 

Re-examination 

Comprehensive  Examination:  A  student  who  fails  a 
comprehensive  examination  (other  than  a  qualifying  ex- 
amination) may  be  p)ermitted  additional  attempts  within 
two  yccirs.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  examination  to  be 
retaken  and  the  number  of  retakes  allowed  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  academic  unit.  Teaching  units  may  establish 
their  own  rules  for  retaking  qualifying  examinations. 

Thesis  and  Dissertation  Oral  Examinations:  In  the  event 
of  failure  to  complete  the  oral  examination  satisfactorily, 
the  academic  unit  may.  at  its  discretion,  permit  one  retake. 

Theses  and  Dissertations 

Thesis  and  Nonthesis  Options 

For  master's  candidates,  the  thesis  is  expected  to 
demonstrate  the  student's  capacity  to  do  original,  indepen- 
dent research.  Some  colleges,  schools,  and  departments 
offer  the  opportunity  to  substitute  a  case  study,  an  in-ser- 
vice project,  an  original  creative  work,  or  specific  advanced 
research  courses  in  lieu  of  a  thesis.  In  each  such  case,  the 
thesis  seminar  or  other  accepted  eiltemative  must  be  con- 
sidered part  of  the  residence  requirement  for  the  master's 
degree  and  must  meet  the  standards  of  the  individual  col- 
lege, school,  and  department  as  well  as  those  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

No  academic  credit  is  given  for  the  master's  thesis  un- 
less the  student  registers  for  the  thesis  seminar.  However, 
a  student  should  not  enroll  for  this  semincir  until  ready  to 
start  work  on  the  formal  thesis  proposal  or  the  thesis  itself 
Traditionally,  an  advisory  committee  is  appointed  for  each 
candidate  working  on  a  thesis.  The  committee  may  be  com- 
posed of  no  fewer  than  two  members,  at  least  one  of  whom 
must  be  a  member  of  the  full-time  faculty.  An  oral  exami- 
nation by  this  committee  is  often  required.  Suggestions  for 
revision  may  be  made  as  conditions  that  must  be  met 
before  members  will  sign  the  tide  page  of  the  thesis.  If  the 
chair  of  the  thesis  committee  or  the  department  chedr  cer- 


tifies failure  to  complete  a  satisfactory  thesis,  the  student 
may  be  dismissed  from  the  university. 

A  student  who  writes  a  thesis  must  adhere  to  the  re- 
quired form  and  content  for  the  proposal  and  to  the  other 
procedures  described  in  detail  in  the  published  guides  that 
may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  deem  of  the  college 
or  school. 

Students  electing  the  nonthesis  option  should  consult 
the  individual  program  descriptions  in  this  publication 
and  obtain  specific  departmental  requirements  from  their 
teaching  units.  The  university  minimum  requirement  Is 
two  research-oriented  courses.  These  courses  must  be 
completed  with  grades  of  B  or  better. 

Dissertation 

Capping  the  requirements  for  the  doctorate  is  the  dis- 
sertation, together  with  the  required  oral  examination  of 
the  dissertation  by  the  student's  teaching  unit.  Normally, 
the  candidate  must  have  completed  all  other  academic 
requirements  for  the  degree  before  the  oral  examination 
can  be  held. 

A  cemdidate  who  is  declared  ready  to  proceed  to  the 
dissertation  must  submit  a  dissertation  topic  proposal  re- 
porting the  results  of  preliminary  research.  This  proposal 
should  contain,  among  other  things,  a  concise  statement 
of  the  major  problem  of  research  and  of  related  supporting 
problems,  the  data  to  be  used,  a  selected  bibliography,  a 
statement  of  the  probable  value  or  importance  of  the  study, 
a  brief  description  of  the  methods  to  be  used,  and  a  pre- 
liminary outline  of  the  dissertation  in  some  detail. 

After  approval  of  the  proposal  by  the  candidate's  adviser, 
it  is  presented  to  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school  for  final 
approval.  Acceptance  of  the  proposal  indicates  that  the 
topic  is  a  suitable  one  and  that  the  dissertation  will  be 
accepted  if  developed  adequately  by  the  candidate.  The 
university  will  take  responsibility  for  directing  research 
only  in  fields  and  problem  areas  that  its  faculty  members 
feel  competent  to  handle.  Acceptance  of  a  dissertation  topic 
proposal  under  no  circumstance  commits  any  department 
or  school  or  the  university  to  accept  the  dissertation  itself 

A  dissertation  advisory  committee  of  three  to  five  per- 
sons is  usually  appointed  by  the  candidate's  academic 
dean  for  each  candidate  undertaking  a  dissertation.  After 
the  draft  manuscript  has  received  the  tentative  approval 
of  all  members  of  the  committee,  the  committee  chair  ar- 
ranges for  the  oral  examination.  This  covers  the  disserta- 
tion itself  and  the  general  field  of  study.  Conditions  to  be 
met  before  final  acceptance  of  the  dissertation  may  be 
specified  without  necessarily  holding  a  second  oral  exam- 
ination. 

Protection  of  Hmnan  Subjects 

Any  proposed  thesis  or  dissertation  in  which  research 
will  involve  experimenting  on,  interviewing,  surveying,  or 
observing  human  beings  is  subject  to  review  under  the 
regulations  of  the  American  University  to  determine 
whether  the  researcher  has  made  adequate  provision  for 
the  protection  of  human  subjects.  TTie  American  Univer- 
sity regulations  are  based  on  45  Code  of  Federeil  Regula- 
tions (CFR)  46.  "Protection  of  Human  Subjects." 

Candidates  who  request  outside  funding  for  resezirch 
have  their  proposals  reviewed  by  the  University  Institu- 
tional Review  Board  (IRB).  If  no  outside  funding  is  involved, 
the  teaching  unit  IRB  designee  conducts  the  review  and 
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submits  a  report  for  11^  records.  Each  candidate  is  re- 
quested to  complete  the  American  University  Institutional 
Review  Board  form,  "Research  Proposal  Review."  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  tJie  degree  candidate  to  submit  the  form 
for  review  and  to  make  any  revisions  required  to  the  re- 
search plan  to  bring  it  into  compliance. 

Copies  of  the  university's  regulations,  45  CFR  46,  the 
review  form,  and  additional  information  are  available  from 
the  teaching  unit  chair  or  IRB  designee  for  human  subject 
review,  or  from  the  Compliance  Administrator  in  the  OflBce 
of  Research  Services. 

Thesis  or  Dissertation  Progress 

It  is  the  collective  responsibility  of  the  student,  the 
student's  adviser,  and  the  student's  committee  to  ensure 
that  satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  on  the  student's 
thesis  or  dissertation.  The  student  may  request,  at  least 
once  each  semester,  that  the  committee  meet  with  him  or 
her  to  discuss  progress. 

Final  Bianuscript 

Candidates  are  responsible  for  being  familiar  with  and 
complying  with  the  regulations  concerning  the  form  and 
preparation  of  the  final  manuscript,  abstract,  copyright, 
and  so  forth,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  dean  or 
department  chair  of  the  teaching  unit  offering  the  doctor- 
ate. Certain  deadline  dates  are  found  in  the  Schedule  of 
Classes  published  for  each  academic  term.  These  must  be 
met  if  a  candidate  expects  to  receive  a  degree  at  the  appro- 
priate commencement. 

Filing  of  Thesis  or  Dissertation 

On  completion  of  the  final  manuscript,  a  student  ob- 
tains the  signature  of  the  department  chair  and  dean  on 
the  Thesis/Dissertation  Completion  form,  and  takes  the 
form  and  the  manuscript  to  the  Office  of  Student  Accounts 
to  pay  the  fee.  This  fee  is  required  for  entering  into  the 
mandatory  agreement  with  University  Microfilms.  E^very 
thesis  and  dissertation  must  be  microfilmed.  The  student 
then  proceeds  to  the  OflBce  of  the  Registrar  for  certification 
of  the  completion  of  degree  requirements,  and  then  to  the 
library  for  filing  of  the  manuscript.  This  procedure  is  to  be 
followed  after  all  other  requirements  for  the  degree  have 
been  satisfied. 

Publication 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  university  to  encourage  publication 
of  dissertations,  case  studies,  and  theses,  with  acknowl- 
edgment to  the  university.  If  substcintial  alterations  are 
made  before  publication,  this  fact  must  be  noted  in  the 
prefatory  statement  that  gives  acknowledgment. 


Academic  Standards  and 
Regulations 

Academic  Advising 

The  American  University  considers  academic  advising 
an  essential  element  of  the  educatloneil  process.  The  vari- 
ous advising  resources  at  the  university  are  available  to 
help  students  define  the  choices  they  must  make  and  to 
give  any  needed  guidance.  Students  with  academic  con- 


cerns may  seek  assistance  from  course  professors,  faculty 
and  professional  advisers,  peer  advisers,  department 
chairs,  deans,  and  various  student  support  services 
throughout  the  university. 

The  American  University  requires  adviser-student  con- 
ferences at  least  once  a  semester.  'Oie  student,  however, 
bears  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  selecting  courses, 
meeting  course  prerequisites,  and  adhering  to  p>olicies  and 
procedures.  An  adviser  assists  the  student  in  order  to  en- 
sure a  well-balanced  education  and  interprets  university 
policies  and  procedures. 

Academic  Probation  and 
Dismissal 

A  graduate  student  who  fails  to  maintain  a  3.00  grade 
point  average  (on  a  4.00  scale)  after  completion  of  the  first 
12  credit  hours  of  graduate  study  may  be  placed  on  aca- 
demic probation  for  one  semester,  after  which  the  student 
must  achieve  and  maintain  a  3.00  average  or  be  dismissed. 
A  graduate  student  may  be  placed  on  academic  probation 
only  once.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  grade  point  average 
is  only  one  measure  of  academic  performance.  Mainte- 
nance of  the  reqmred  average  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  a  student  is  making  satisfactory  progress,  and  the 
university  reserves  the  right  to  dismiss  a  student  whose 
performance  is  judged  unsatisfactory  even  though  the  stu- 
dent has  maintained  the  required  grade  point  average.  A 
student  who  is  dismissed  may  not  be  readmitted  to  the 
university  or  enroll  as  a  nondegree  student  for  a  full  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  dismissal. 

Academic  Load  and  Full-Time 
Status 

The  normal  load  of  fiall-time  graduate  study  is  9  to  12 
credit  hours  a  semester;  however,  an  academic  unit  may 
declare  circumstances  under  which  ftill-time  involvement 
in  thesis  or  dissertation  research  constitutes  fiall-time 
standing. 

In  summer  sessions,  because  of  the  combination  of  six- 
week  and  seven-week  sessions,  there  are  various  possibil- 
ities for  full-time  stcmding.  Usually,  registraUon  for  6  credit 
hours  during  any  session  is  considered  full-time. 

Maintaining  Matriculation 

Students  whose  degree  requirements  have  not  been 
completed  and  who  have  not  been  granted  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence must  register  each  fall  and  spring  semester  during 
regular  registration  periods  for  courses,  for  thesis  or  dis- 
sertation seminars,  or  for  maintaining  matriculation. 
Those  who  do  not  will  be  considered  as  having  withdrawn. 
Such  students  may  then  reapply  and,  if  readmitted,  are 
governed  by  requirements  and  regulations  In  effect  at  the 
time  of  readmlssion. 

Students  who  change  degree  objective,  college,  or 
school,  whose  candidacy  for  ein  advanced  degree  expires, 
or  who  choose  to  conform  to  new  regulations  or  require- 
ments must  be  prepared  to  complete  all  requirements  eind 
abide  by  all  regulations  in  effect  at  the  time  such  a  change 
is  made. 
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Statute  of  Limitations 

Candidates  for  a  master's  degree  must  complete  all  de- 
gree requirements  no  later  than  three  years  after  the  date 
of  first  enrollment  in  the  degree  program.  Candidates  for 
the  doctoral  degree  must  complete  all  degree  requirements 
no  later  than  five  years  after  the  date  of  first  enrollment  in 
the  doctoral  program,  or  seven  years  if  the  doctoral  pro- 
gram was  entered  directly  from  a  bachelor's  degree. 

A  student  may  petition  for  an  extension  of  candidacy  in 
a  degree  program  for  a  limited  period  if  such  extension  is 
sought  before  these  time  limits  expire.  In  no  case  may  the 
total  amount  of  time  granted  in  extensions  of  candidacy 
exceed  three  years.  If,  however,  the  time  limit  has  expired, 
a  student  may  seek  readmission  to  the  university  for  a 
period  of  no  more  than  three  years,  less  any  time  granted 
in  previous  extensions  of  candidacy. 

Readmission  to  em  advanced  degree  program  way  in- 
volve completing  additional  courses  or  other  appropriate 
work.  Any  degree  calling  for  additional  undergraduate  pre- 
requisite courses  has  the  statute  of  limitations  extended 
for  the  amount  of  time  required  to  complete  them. 

All  But  Dissertation  Master's 

students  who  enter  a  doctoral  program  without  a 
master's  degree  may  be  awarded  the  appropriate  master's 
degree  by  the  American  University  in  the  field  in  which 
their  doctoral  work  is  being  done  when  they  have  com- 
pleted all  requirements  for  the  doctorate  except  the  disser- 
tation. 

Leave  of  Absence 

If  a  student  is  unable  to  pursue  course  work  or  to  work 
with  faculty  for  a  fall  or  spring  semester,  the  dean  of  the 
student's  teaching  unit  may  authorize  a  leave  of  absence 
for  one  or  two  semesters,  during  which  the  student's  en- 
rollment status  in  the  degree  program  would  be  main- 
tained. During  a  leave  of  absence,  the  student  is  not 
entitled  to  use  the  seivices  of  the  university.  Time  limita- 
tions for  completing  graduate  degrees  continue  to  apply 
during  periods  when  students  are  on  leaves  of  absence. 
Students  may  petition  for  cin  extension  of  candidacy  at  the 
time  they  apply  for  a  leave  or  at  a  later  time.  Procedures 
for  granting  leaves  of  absence  may  vary  among  schools  and 
colleges. 


A  graduate  student  taking  a  leave  of  absence  because 
of  military  or  government  assignment  required  as  a  direct 
result  of  hostilities  or  war,  or  for  Incarceration  resulting 
from  refusal  to  accept  induction  under  such  circum- 
stances, may  receive  a  tuition  refund  cind  have  other 
charges  prorated  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  weeks 
during  which  the  student  was  registered  for  classes  In  a 
given  semester.  If  a  student  has  completed  at  least  ten 
weeks  of  a  session,  he  or  she  may  be  given  full  credit  for 
any  course,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Instructor  and 
department  chair.  Additional  work  may  be  required.  No 
tuition  refund  will  be  given  for  courses  for  which  credit  was 
given.  A  student  whose  studies  au-e  Interrupted  for  the  rea- 
sons stated  above  may  resume  study  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity In  the  same  degree  program,  provided  he  or  she 
returns  within  a  period  of  six  months  following  the  com- 
pletion of  duties  and  provided  that  the  degree  program  In 
which  the  student  was  enrolled  Is  still  offered.  A  student 
who  wishes  to  be  enrolled  in  a  different  degree  program 
must  apply  for  readmission. 

Changes  in  Field  of  Study 

A  graduate  student  who  wishes  to  change  field  of  study 
or  school  affiliation  may  request  ein  approval  of  the  change 
on  the  appropriate  form  available  In  the  OflBce  of  the  Reg- 
istrar. A  graduate  student  who  wishes  to  change  colleges 
must  apply  through  the  OflBce  of  Graduate  Affairs  eind 
Admissions.  A  student  who  changes  field  of  study  may  lose 
credit  already  earned  in  other  study  that  Is  not  appropriate 
to  the  new  program. 

Study  at  Another  Institution 

A  graduate  student,  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the 
student's  academic  unit,  may  be  able  to  take  a  graduate 
course  available  only  at  a  nonconsortium  institution.  The 
student  must  secure  advemce  approved  In  writing  fi-om  his 
or  her  adviser  and  dean  for  specific  courses.  The  student 
must  conform  to  regulations  governing  the  mciintencince 
of  matriculation  at  American  University  during  each  fall 
and  spring  semester,  emd  must  satisfy  the  residence  re- 
quirement of  the  university. 

Grades  for  transferred  courses  are  not  recorded  on  the 
American  University's  permanent  record  or  computed  in 
the  student's  grade  point  avereige. 


Nondegree  Study 


Nondegree  status  is  the  designation  used  for  students 
who  are  enrolled  in  credit  courses  at  the  American  Univer- 
sity and  are  not  currently  pursuing  a  degree  program. 
Many  students  begin  their  studies  in  nondegree  status  and 
apply  the  credit  they  have  earned  toward  a  degree  program 
in  one  of  the  schools  or  colleges  of  the  university. 

The  University  Programs  Advising  Center  (UPAC)  pro- 
vides academic  counseling  and  registration  support  for  all 
nondegree  students  and  students  in  certificate  programs. 
The  center  ad  so  handles  registration  for  noncredit  work- 
shops and  seminars.  UPAC  is  located  in  the  McKinley 
building,  room  153.  For  information  call  (202)  885-2500. 

Enrollment  Criteria 

Nondegree  students  may  enroll  in  any  university  course 
for  which  they  have  the  necessary  academic  background 
eind  qualifications. 

Undergraduate-level  courses  are  open  to  high  school 
graduates;  students  in  good  standing  at  other  accredited 
colleges  and  universities;  students  with  an  undergraduate 
degree;  eind  high-school  students  who  have  a  B  average 
and  the  recommendation  of  their  high  school  counselor  or 
principal. 

Graduate-level  courses  are  open  to  students  who  have 
completed  a  bachelor's  degree. 

The  following  students  ordinarily  may  not  register  in 
nondegree  status: 

•  Students  currently  enrolled  as  undergraduate-  or 
graduate-degree  students  In  any  of  the  member 
Institutions  of  the  Consortium  of  Universities  of  tJie 
Washington  Metrojxdltan  Area; 

•  American  University  students  who  have  not  completed 
their  degree  programs; 

•  Studen  ts  who  h  ave  been  dismissed  from  the  American 
University  or  another  college  or  university  within  the 
previous  twelve  months; 


Special  Departmental  Requirements 

Kogod  College  of  Business  Administration:  To  regis- 
ter for  undergraduate  courses  at  Kogod  College,  students 
must  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  prerequisites  have  been 
met.  If  prerequisites  have  been  completed  at  a  college/uni- 
versity other  than  the  American  University,  students  must 
provide  copies  of  appropriate  transcripts. 

In  general,  registration  for  graduate  level  courses  at 
Kogod  College  is  limited  to  degree  students.  However,  in 
certain  cases  exceptions  are  made  for  students  with  satis- 
factory GMAT  scores  and  satisfactory  grade  point  averages 
in  the  last  60  hours  of  undergraduate  work.  Please  call  the 
Kogod  College  graduate  advising  office  at  (202)  885-1900 
for  more  information. 

Note:  Departmental  approval  must  be  obtained  for  all 
business  administration  courses. 

School  of  Communication:  To  register  for  undergrad- 
uate communication  courses,  students  must  obtain  per- 
mission from  the  School  of  Communication.  The  SOC 
undergraduate  office  phone  number  is  (202)  885-2060. 

Special  procedures  apply  for  students  who  wish  to  reg- 
ister for  graduate  communication  courses.  Certain  courses 
are  open  to  nondegree  students  on  a  space-available  basis 
only.  Public  Communication  courses  require  a  specicil  ap- 
plication which  can  be  obtained  by  calling  the  Advising 
Center  at  (202)  885-2500.  To  obtain  special  permission  for 
other  graduate  courses  call  the  School  of  Communication 
graduate  office  at  (202)  885-2078. 

Other  Departmental  approval  must  be  obtained  for  all 
courses  at  the  600  or  700  level  and  for  edl  courses  in  Ap- 
plied Music  and  the  English  Language  Institute. 
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International  Students 

Sp>ecial  regulations  apply  for  students  who  are  not  citi- 
zens or  permanent  residents  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. (For  more  information,  see  the  International  Student 
Information  chapter  in  this  catalog.)  International  stu- 
dents are  advised  to  request  information  on  enrollment 
policies  from  the  University  Programs  Advising  Center. 

Registration 

Nondegree  students  register  for  courses  through  the 
University  Programs  Advising  Center.  Information  on  uni- 
versity degree  programs,  certificate  programs,  and  courses 
is  available  at  the  Advising  Center,  which  is  stafi"ed  with 
experienced  academic  advisers  who  are  familiar  with  the 
particular  needs  of  part-time  and  adult  students.  The  cen- 
ter is  open  throughout  the  year  and  holds  evening  hours. 

Students  planning  to  transfer  academic  credit  from  an- 
other institution  into  an  undergraduate  degree  program 
should  consult  with  an  academic  adviser  before  their  first 
nondegree  registration  and  should  bring  with  them  all 
transcripts  of  previous  college  work. 


Academic  Standards 

Nondegree  students  are  held  to  the  same  academic 
standards  as  degree  students.  Undergraduate  students 
must  maintain  a  2.00  (C)  grade  point  average;  graduate 
students  must  maintain  a  3.00  (B)  grade  p>oint  aversige. 


Transferring  from  Nondegree  to 
Degree  Status 

students  may  apply  a  specified  cimount  of  credit  Ceimed 
in  nondegree  status  toward  a  degree  program. 

Undergraduate  students  may  apply  up  to  30  credit 
hours  taken  in  nondegree  status  toward  an  undergraduate 
degree  program. 

Graduate  students  may  apply  up  to  12  credit  hours  of 
graduate-level  courses  taken  in  nondegree  status  toward 
a  graduate  degree  program  or  up  to  18  hours  if  earned  in 
a  completed  certificate  progrcim. 

To  apply  to  a  degree  progrcim  students  must  submit  the 
appropriate  application  forms  and  supporting  documents. 


International  Student  Information 


Tlie  following  regulations  apply  to  all  students  who  are 
not  citizens  or  "pemiEinent  residents"  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 


Degree  Admission 

Undergraduate  degree  programs 

First  time  in  college:  Submit  to  the  Office  of  Admissions: 
1)  a  completed  Freshman  Application  Form,  2)  a  300-500 
word  essay,  3)  officicd  transcripts  or  certified  copies  of 
coursework  completed  fi-om  cdl  secondary  schools  at- 
tended, 4)  a  secondary  school  report  form,  5)  two  letters  of 
recommendation,  and  6)  a  nonrefundable  U.S.  $45  appli- 
cation fee  payable,  by  check,  to  The  American  University. 
International  undergraduate  applicants  may  apply  as 
Ecirly  Decision  candidates. 

Undergraduate  transfers:  Submit  to  the  Office  of  Ad- 
missions: 1)  a  completed  Transfer  ^plication  Form;  2)  a 
nonrefundable  U.S.  $45  application  fee  payable,  by  check, 
to  The  American  University,  and  3)  official  transcripts  or 
certified  copies  of  coursework  completed  at  the  university 
level. 

Graduate  degree  programs  Application  to  graduate 
school  (except  for  law  school  programs)  is  self-managed. 
This  meems  applicants  assemble  all  the  following  admis- 
sion components  and  send  to  the  Office  of  Graduate  Af- 
fadrs:  1)  completed  application  for  graduate  admission,  2) 
recommendations  in  sealed  envelopes,  3)  a  Statement  of 
Purpose.  4)  official  transcripts  fi-om  all  undergraduate  emd 
graduate  Institutions  in  sealed  envelopes,  and  5)  a  nonre- 
fundable U.S.  $50  application  fee  payable,  by  check,  to  The 
American  University.  Applicants  must  request  the  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service  (ETS)  to  send  ain  official  copy  of  re- 
quired test  scores  to  the  American  University  (CEEB 
number  Is  5007).  Appllcemts  to  a  graduate  progreim  should 
check  the  Application  for  Graduate  Admissions  and  Finan- 
cleil  AwEu-ds  for  specific  program  deadlines. 

For  information  on  applying  to  the  law  school,  contact 
the  admissions  office,  Washington  College  of  Law. 


English  Language  Requirement  All  international  stu- 
dents whose  native  language  is  not  English  and  who  are 
applying  for  admission  as  undergraduate  or  graduate  de- 
gree students  are  required  to  take  the  Test  of  English  as  a 
Foreign  Language  (TOEFL).  Information  regarding  proce- 
dures for  taking  this  test  may  be  obtained  fi-om  TOEFL. 
Eklucational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  NJ  08541 ,  USA.  or 
firom  secondary  school  counseling  offices,  U.S.  consulates, 
or  bi-national  centers.  Undergraduate  applicants  who 
submit  a  TOEFL  score  of  600  or  above,  or  an  SAT  verbal 
score  of  500  or  above,  are  exempt  fi-om  taking  an  Engfish 
placement  test  upon  arrival  on  campus,  as  are  graduate 
applicants  who  submit  a  TOEFL  score  of  600  or  above. 
Students  who  have  graduated  firom  a  regioncdly  accredited 
U.S.  college  or  university  in  the  United  States  with  a 
bachelor's,  master's,  or  Ph.D.  degree  may  also  be  consid- 
ered for  waivers  from  English  placement  testing. 

Nonimmigrant  Student  Visa  Procedures  To  expedite 
an  international  student's  appUcation  for  Fl  or  Jl  nonim- 
migrant or  exchange  visitor  student  status,  it  is  advisable 
that  the  Personal  Immigration  and  Information  Request 
Form  (PIIRF)  and  appropriate  supporting  documents  be 
completed  and  submitted  with  the  application.  To  obtain 
a  student  visa,  applicants  should  contact  the  nearest  U.S. 
Consulate  for  iriformation  on  application  requirements, 
procedures,  and  processing  time. 


Nondegree  Enrollment 

All  international  nondegree  students  must  begin  their 
registration  in  the  University  Programs  Advising  Center 
(UPAC)  and  must  present  evidence  of  successful  comple- 
tion of  high  school  (or  its  equivalent)  and  of  courses  taken 
In  any  colleges  or  universities  attended.  Nondegree  inter- 
national students  should  present  translated  documents 
for  evaluation  and  counseling  purpxjses.  These  documents 
remciin  In  the  student's  file  in  the  Advising  Center.  Inter- 
national students  In  nondegree  status  must  request  that 
officicd  documents  be  sent  to  the  office  of  undergraduate 
or  graduate  admissions  when  they  apply  for  admission  to 
a  degree  program. 
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Visa  Requirements 

Students  in  nonimmigrant  Fl  and  Jl  status  are  re- 
quired by  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
(INS)  regulations  to  maintain  a  full-time  course  load  en- 
rollment during  fall  and  spring  semesters.  If  the  student's 
first  term  is  a  summer  session,  the  full-Ume  course  load 
requirement  will  apply  for  that  summer.  It  is  the  individual 
student's  responsibility  to  comply  with  INS  regulations. 

To  meet  the  INS  full-Ume  course  load  requirement  at  the 
American  University  each  semester,  undergraduate  stu- 
dents are  required  to  register  for  a  minimum  of  12  credit 
hours,  graduate  students  for  a  minimum  of  9  credit  hours, 
and  LL.M.  law  students  for  a  minimum  of  8  credit  hours. 
IntemaUoncil  students  enrolled  only  for  English  as  a  sec- 
ond language  must  register  for  18  English  Language  Insti- 
tute (ELI)  contact  hours  each  semester  (contact  hours  vary 
depending  on  ELI  classes  and  lab  work;  consult  with  ELI 
for  specifics).  Any  change  in  registration  which  results  in 
a  course  load  below  these  minimum  requirements  must 
be  authorized  by  the  Office  of  Intemational-Intercultural 
Student  Services  (OIS)  in  consultation  with  the  student's 
academic  adviser. 

Students  in  Fl  or  Jl  status  who  fail  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements aire  considered  by  INS  to  be  "out-of-status"  and 
lose  their  eligibility  for  all  immigration  benefits  including 
on-campus  employment  and  practical  training  and  are 
subject  to  deportation. 

All  students  in  Fl  nonimmigrant  status  are  required  to 
attend,  initially,  the  educational  institution  which  issued 
the  Certificate  of  Eligibility  form  1-20  used  to  obtain  Fl 
status. 

A  student  in  Fl  or  J 1  status  is  reminded  that  a  change 
of  school  fi-om  one  U.S.  educational  institution  to  another 
must  be  made  according  to  INS  regulations.  At  the  Amer- 
ican University  such  changes  are  handled  through  the 
Office  of  Intemational-Interculturail  Student  Services. 

Students  in  Exchange  Visitor  (Jl)  status  requesting  a 
transfer  to  the  American  University  should  consult  with 
the  Office  of  Intemational-Intercultural  Student  Services 
(OIS)  before  registering  for  classes.  Transfer  fi^om  one  ex- 
change visitor  program  to  another  requires  a  release  fi-om 
the  previous  program  sponsor  and/or  the  approval  of  the 
INS.  It  is  advisable  that  all  students  entering  the  university 
in  Jl  status  at  the  time  of  admission  consult  with  OIS 
before  registering  for  classes. 

Questions  concerning  INS  regulations  governing  foreign 
students,  exchange  visitors,  or  foreign  researchers  or  fac- 
ulty should  be  directed  to  the  Office  of  Intemational-Inter- 
cultural Student  Services  (OIS),  Butler  Pavilion  408, 
telephone:  (202)  885-3350.  fax:  (202)  885-3354.  Regular 
office  hours  are  Monday  through  Friday,  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00 
p.m.;  extended  hours  are  followed  during  jseriods  noted  in 
the  Schedule  of  Classes  as  "Extended  Hours"  and  "Late 
Registration." 

Health  Insurance 

Heedth  Insurance  is  meindatory  for  all  full-time  degree, 
resident,  and  international  students  (except  those  in  A,  G. 
and  H  status).  Students  are  automatically  biUed  for  a  uni- 
versity-sponsored plain  when  they  enroll.  If  a  student  is 
covered  by  a  similar  plan  paid  for  by  their  famiily.  employer. 


sponsor,  or  government,  the  student  may  wadve  the  uni- 
versity coverage  by  completing  the  university  Insurance 
waiver  form.  Waiver  forms  are  included  as  part  of  the 
university's  billing  statement  or  may  be  obtaiined  from  the 
Student  Health  Center  or  Director  of  Student  Services  of- 
fice. The  deadline  for  waiving  the  university-sponsored  in- 
suraince  expires  on  November  1,  1994  (for  students  with 
initial  registration  in  the  fall  semester)  and  on  March  1, 
1995  (for  students  with  initial  registration  in  the  spring 
semester).  An  insurance  waiver  must  be  filed  each  aca- 
demic year. 

Registration  Procedures 

In  addition  to  the  normal  registration  instructions,  the 
following  regulations  apply  to  international  students. 

1 .  All  international  students  who  aire  enrolling  at  the  Amer- 

ican University  for  the  first  time  or  for  a  new  programi 
and  are  not  citizens  or  permament  residents  of  the 
United  States  are  required  to  obtain  the  signature  of  an 
intemationail  student  adviser  at  the  time  of  registration 
for  courses.  Students  need  to  bring  to  the  OIS  their 
passport,  1-94, 1-20,  or  IAP-66  (if  applicable),  along  with 
their  class  registration  form,  academic  recommenda- 
tion of  the  English  Language  Institute,  or  admission 
letter  stating  language  waiver.  Consult  with  OIS  regard- 
ing special  group  registration. 

Note:  Returning  international  students  who  aire  not  reg- 
istering at  the  American  University  for  the  first  time  or 
for  a  new  program  are  not  required  to  obtaiin  ain  inter- 
national student  adviser's  signature  to  register. 

2.  New  intemationad  students,  whether  degree  or  non- 
degree,  must  take  an  English  language  proficiency  test 
before  they  register.  (See  "English  Languaige  Require- 
ment" above.) 

3.  International  students  may  take  courses  in  the 
university's  off-caimpus  program;  however,  they  must 
complete  their  registration  on  campus. 

4.  All  new  nondegree  international  students  should  begin 
their  registration  in  the  University  Programs  Advising 
Center  at  least  five  working  days  before  the  end  of  reg- 
istration. Failure  to  do  so  may  cause  the  new  nondegree 
international  student  to  be  registered  during  the  period 
of  late  registration  and  therefore  to  be  subject  to  the  late 
registration  fee.  Students  must  present  translated  cop- 
ies of  their  previous  academic  records  in  order  to  enroll. 

English  Language  Institute 

AU  students,  degree  and  nondegree,  whose  first  lan- 
guaige is  not  English  aire  required  to  have  their  English 
proficiency  evaluated  by  the  English  Language  Institute 
(ELI)  before  their  first  registration  unless  they  meet  the 
waiver  criteria  stipulated  for  degree  applicants  (see  English 
Language  Requirement  under  Degree  Admission  above). 
Students  whose  command  of  English  is  insufficient  to  fol- 
low the  program  in  which  they  wish  to  enroll  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  special  courses  in  English  as  a  second 
languaige. 

Students  placed  in  four  English  courses  (intensive  En- 
glish) may  not  take  amy  other  courses  concurrently. 
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Exceptions  require  thie  pemiission  of  the  English  Language 
Institute  and  the  student's  academic  adviser. 

International  students  wishing  to  enroll  in  the  English 
Language  Institute,  either  full  time  or  part  time,  must  have 
completed  the  equivalent  of  a  U.S.  high-school  education 
(twelve  years  of  schooling). 

Students  who  are  applying  for  permission  to  enroll  in 
the  English  Language  Institute  for  English  only  do  not  have 
to  take  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL). 

After  filing  an  application  and  notarized  and  translated 
academic  transcripts  or  proof  of  completion  of  high  school, 
students  who  are  accepted  will  be  sent  a  formal  letter  of 
acceptance  firom  the  English  Language  Institute.  A  Certif- 
icate of  Eligibility  (Form  1-20)  for  a  nonimmigrant  student 


visa  will  be  sent  with  the  letter  of  acceptance  provided  the 
student  has  appropriately  completed  the  Verification  of 
Financial  Capabilily  portion  of  the  ELI  application  gind 
submitted  appropriate  financial  documents. 

Admission  to  intensive  English  courses  in  the  English 
Language  Institute  in  no  way  implies  eligibility  for  admis- 
sion to  any  program  or  course  of  study  in  other  divisions 
of  the  American  University.  (For  more  information,  see  the 
Special  University  Programs  chapter  in  this  catalog.) 

Information  and  course  dates  will  be  mailed  upon  re- 
quest by  writing  to  the  English  Language  Institute,  The 
American  University,  Washington,  DC  20016-8031, 
U.S.A,  or  by  calling  (202)  885-2147. 
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Tuition,  Expenses,  and 

Financial  Aid 


Tuition  and  Expenses 

Undergraduate  students  who  register  for  12  to  17  credit 
hours  are  assessed  tuition  at  the  full-time  rate.  Undergrad- 
uate students  who  register  for  fewer  than  12  credit  hours 
are  assessed  tuition  based  on  the  number  of  credit  hours 
taken.  Undergraduate  students  who  register  for  more  than 
17  credit  hours  are  charged  the  full-time  tuition  rate  with 
ein  additional  charge  for  each  semester  hour  over  17.  Grad- 
uate and  nondegree  students  are  assessed  tuition  per 
credit  hour. 

The  off-campus  tuition  rate  differs  from  the  rate  for  on- 
campus  courses.  Full-time  undergraduate  students,  how- 
ever, who  register  for  courses  both  on  Eind  off  campus  are 
assessed  tuition  at  the  on-campus  full-time  rate. 

Washington  CoUege  of  Law  students  are  assessed  tu- 
ition on  the  same  basis  as  are  undergraduate  students. 
However,  the  Washington  College  of  Law  tuition  rate  differs 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  university. 

Given  probable  continuation  of  current  economic  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  the  need  to  continue  to  accelerate  the 
academic  development  of  the  university,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  tuition  and  fee  increases  wiU  be  required  for 
each  year  in  the  near  future.  The  university  will  attempt, 
however,  to  limit  tuition  and  fee  increases  to  reasonable  levels. 

Tuition 

Undergraduate  Students 

Full-time  (12-17  credit  hours)     $8,445 

Part-time  (per  credit  hour) 563 

Graduate  Students 

(p»er  credit  hour) 605 

Graduate  Business  Programs 

(For  students  admitted  to  the  MBA  program  for  the 
1 994- 1 995  academic  year  or  later.) 

(per  credit  hour) 707 


Law  Students 

Full-time  (12-17  credit  hours) $9,775 

Part-time  (per  credit  hour) 725 

(For  the  purpose  of  determining  full-time  status, 
noncredit  courses  will  be  included  in  and  equated 
with  credit  courses  according  to  the  number  of 
scheduled  meetings  each  week.) 
Nondegree  Students 

Undergraduate  (per  credit  hour)     $563 

Graduate  (per  credit  hour) 605 

Off-Campus  Programs 

Full-time  (12-17  credit  hours) $7,665 

Part-time  (per  credit  hour) 511 

Auditors  pay  the  same  charges  as  students  enrolled  for 
credit  and  are  subject  to  all  applicable  special  fees  listed 
below. 

Charges  for  institutes  and  other  special  courses  may  be 
found  listed  under  their  depeirtments  Eind  schools  in  the 
Schedule  of  Classes  published  each  academic  term. 

Residence  Hall  and  Meal  Plan 
Charges 

On  campua  Residence  Halls  (per  semester): 

(Note:  Except  for  Washington  Semester  progreims. 
cill  housing  agreements  run  for  two  semesters) 

Anderson,  Hughes,  Leonard,  Letts,  and  McDowell  Halls 

Single  Occupancy $2,612 

Double  Occupancy 2,080 

Triple  OccupEincy 1.517 

CapitaL  Congressional  and  Federal  Halls  (Tenley 

Campus) 

Single  Occupancy $2,612 

Single  with  bath 3.054 

Double  Occupancy 2.080 

Triple  Occupemcy 1.517 

Centennial  and  Nebraska  Halls 
Single  Occupancy $3,054 
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Double  Occupancy 2.080 

Residence  Hall  Association  Fee  (per  semester)    ...   10 
(Optional:  waived  only  on  submission  of  waiver  form 
to  the  Office  of  Residential  Life  before  the  end  of  the 
first  week  of  classes.  Once  paid,  this  fee  is 
nonrefundable.) 

Off-campus  Graduate  Student  Apartments 

Glouer-Timlaw  Residence  Hall 

Units  leased  on  an  annual  basis  at  the  following 

monthly  rates: 

One- Bedroom  Unit  (per  month) $700 

Two-Bedroom  Unit  (per  month) 950 

Meal  Plan  Charges  (per  semester) 

All  meal  plans  start  the  first  day  of  the  semester. 

Carte  Blanche  Plus  $25 $1,270 

Carte  Blanche  Plus  $150 1.325 

14  Meals  Plus  $255 1.275 

10  Meals  Plus  $250 1.210 

10  Meals  "Straight  up"     1.020 

8  Meals  Plus  $275 1,150 

8  Meals  "Straight  up" 955 

Students  will  be  permitted  to  decrease  or  drop  their 
meal  plan  only  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the  meal  plan. 
Resident  fii^shmen  are  required  to  be  on  one  of  the 
above  meal  plans.  If  fi-eshmen  do  not  enroll  in  a  meal 
plan  in  the  first  ten  days  of  the  semester  (this  includes 
weekends  and  holidays),  an  automatic  enroUment  in 
the  14  Plus  plan  will  be  billed  to  their  accounts.  Meal 
plan  changes  will  not  be  made  available  at  that  time. 
Resident  Ireshmen  must  petition  through  Auxiliary 
Services  (Leonard  Hcill,  lower  level)  to  withdraw  fi-om 
a  meal  plem .  Petition  filing  deadline  is  the  first  ten  days 
of  the  semester  (this  includes  weekends  and 
holidays). 

85  Block  Meals  (not  available  to  fi-eshmen)  ....    565 

45  Block  Meals  Plus  $225 

(not  available  to  fi-eshmen) 570 

Note:  Plus  portion  of  plan  is  to  spend  as  cash  in  the 
retail  dining  facilities  other  than  the  Terrace  dining  room. 
Tenley  Ccunpus: 

19  Meal  Plan  Plus  $25 1.230 

15  Meal  Plan  Plus  $50 1.185 

12  Meal  Plan  Plus  $25 1.095 

Special  Fees 

TTiese  fees  are  nonrefundable.  The  charges  listed  below 

are  not  included  in  tuition  emd  general  fees. 

Note:  Special  course  and  laboratory  fees  are  listed  in  the 

Schedule  oJClasses  published  for  each  academic  term  and 

are  also  nonrefundable. 

Admissions 

Undergraduate  Application  Fee $45 

Graduate  Application  Fee 50 

Law  School  Application  Fee 45 

Undergraduate  Readmission     45 

Graduate  Readmission 50 

Admission  Testing  Fee  (per  test) 5 

Health 

Health  Fee  (per  semester) $45 

(For  full-time  off-campus  students.) 


Hecilth  Insurance  (per  year:  subject  to  change)  .  .  465 
(For  full-time  degree,  resident,  and  international 
students.  The  fee  is  assessed  automatically  and  may 
be  waived  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  term  if 
the  student  possesses  comparable  private  or  group 
coverage.) 
Parking  (per  year) 

Resident  Student $465 

Commuter  Student 230 

Part-time  Commuter  Student 100 

(Undergraduate  and  law  students:  fewer  than  12  credits; 
graduate  students:  fewer  than  9  credits;  proof  of 
part-time  enrollment  must  he  provided.) 

Faculty/Staff  Restricted 400 

Faculty/Staff  General 230 

Faculty/Staff  Part-Ume 100 

(Full-time  students  do  not  qualify  for  this  p>ermit.) 

Motorcycle     55 

Registration 

Alumni  Audit  Program  Registration  Fee $75 

Alumni  Audit  Late  Registration  Fee 10 

Faculty/Staff  Registration  Fee 50 

(For  employees  of  the  university  or  their  spouses 
registering  under  the  tuition  remission  benefit.) 

Late  Registration  Fee 50 

(Effective  the  first  day  of  the  term) 
Sports  Center 

Full -Time  Fee  (per  semester) $50 

Part-Time  Fee  (per  semester)     25 

Student  Accounts 
American  Installment  Plan 

Program  Fee  (per  year) $50 

Late  Fee  (per  monthly  payment) 20 

Deferred  Payment  Plan  Fee  (per  semester) 40 

Late  Payment 50 

(see  "Late  Payment  and  Financial  Stops"  below) 

Reinstatement  Fee     50 

Returned  Check  Fee 25 

(For  personal  checks  not  honored  by  the  bcink.) 
Student  Confederation  Fee  (per  semester) 

Full-Time  Students $62.50 

Part-Time  Students 15 

(Mandatory  for  all  undergraduate  degree  students.) 
Student  ID 

Student  Picture  ID  Card  Replacement  Fee   ....    $  1 5 
Transcript 
Official  Transcripts no  chsirge 

Graduate  Student  Fees 

The  following  charges  apply  to  graduate  students  only: 
Graduate  Student  Council 

(per  semester) $25 

(Mandatory  for  all  graduate  students,  full-time  and 

part-time.) 
Maintaining  Matriculation 

(p)er  semester) $605 

Comprehensive  Examination  Application 

(per  examination) 

Master's  and  Doctoral $25 

Additional  Fee  if  in  Absentia 100 
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Microfilming 

Master's  Thesis  or  Case  Study $25 

Doctoral  Dissertation 35 

Law  School  General  Fee  (per  semester) 

Full-Time  Students $120 

Part-Time  Students     87 

Summer 20 

Note:  For  estimated  total  yearly  cost  of  attendance  at  the 
American  University,  see  "Financial  Aid"  below. 

Continuing  Studies  Student  Fees 

Admissions 

APEL  Admission  Fee $25 

Community  Studies  ^plication  Fee 20 

APEL  Portfolio  Assessment  Fee 

(paid  when  portfolio  is  circulated) 250 

Fee  for  Posting  Portfolio  Credit  on  Academic  Record 

(per  credit  hour/  maximum  of  30  credits) 20 

Payment 

students  participating  in  advance  registration  must  pay 
the  balance  due  on  or  before  the  due  date  as  indicated  on 
the  bill  sent  from  the  OflBce  of  Student  Accounts. 

Students  participating  in  direct  registration  must  pay 
the  balance  due  on  the  day  they  register. 

The  American  Guaranteed  Tuition  Single  Payment 
Plan 

Available  to  incoming  freshmen,  this  plan  allows  stu- 
dents to  stabilize  tuition  expenses  by  prepaying  four  years' 
tuition  at  the  entering  academic  year  rate. 

The  American  Installment  Plan 

The  American  Installment  Plan  (AlP)  is  available  to  all 
full-time  students.  This  plan  covers  the  academic  year  and 
requires  ten  monthly  payments  from  June  1  through 
March  1 .  Call  the  OflBce  of  Student  Accounts  at  (202)  885- 
354 1  for  more  information. 

Deferred  Payment  Plan 

Registered  students  whose  total  biU,  after  deducting  all 
forms  of  tuition  assistance,  exceeds  $3300  may  elect  the 
deferred  payment  plan.  Under  this  plan,  the  student  pays 
one-half  the  amount  due  (after  deducting  ah  forms  of  tu- 
ition assistance)  by  the  initial  due  date  and  the  remaining 
balance  approximately  seven  weeks  later.  The  eimount  due 
Includes  all  charges,  billed  or  unbilled,  which  have  been 
Incurred  or  will  be  incurred  during  the  current  semester. 

The  charge  for  the  university  deferred  payment  plan  is 
$40  each  semester  (not  refundable). 

Late  Payment  and  Financial  Stops 

A  late  fee  of  $50  may  be  assessed  against  a  student's 
account  for  failure  to  meet  the  Initlzil  payment  due  date.  A 
late  fee  of  $50  will  be  assessed  for  failure  to  meet  the  de- 
ferred payment  due  date. 

In  addition,  failure  to  make  payment  when  due  will  re- 
sult In  a  financial  "stop"  being  placed  on  the  student's 
account.  The  financial  stop  will  in  turn  result  in  a  "hold" 
being  placed  on  the  student's  academic  records.  Including 
tramscript  and  diploma,  cind  may  result  also  in  denial  of 


advance  registration  £ind  use  of  the  deferred  payment  plan 
or  other  credit  privileges. 

Financial  stops  may  be  removed  following  assessment 
and  payment  of  a  $50  reinstatement  fee.  The  university 
reserves  the  right  to  delay  clearance  until  a  personal  check 
clears  a  financial  institution. 

A  student  who  has  once  had  a  financial  stop  placed 
against  his  or  her  account  may  be  denied  future  advance 
registration  and  deferred  plan  privileges  even  though  the 
student  has  been  reinstated  on  payment  of  the  reinstate- 
ment fee.  Repeated  failure  to  make  payments  when  due 
may  result  in  severance  of  the  student's  relationship  with 
the  university. 

Students  who  incur  financial  obligations  in  the  peirking 
and  traflBc  oflBce,  libraiy,  health  center,  or  athletic  depart- 
ment may  be  subject  to  late  payment  fees  and  financial 
stop  procedures. 

Employer  or  Agency  Tuition  Assistance 

A  student  requesting  employer  or  agency  billing  ar- 
rangements must  furnish  the  Office  of  Student  Accounts 
with  a  valid  contract  or  purchase  order  before  the  first  day 
of  classes.  A  contract  or  purchase  order  must  contain  the 
following  information:  (1)  student  name  and  social  security 
number,  (2)  term  of  attendemce,  (3)  specific  costs  (and  dol- 
lar amounts)  to  be  paid  by  the  sponsor  (tuition,  books, 
supplies,  fees),  (4)  sponsor's  billing  address,  and  (5)  con- 
tract or  purchase  order  number  or  accounting  appropria- 
tion, if  applicable.  Documentation  submitted  in  lieu  of  a 
valid  purchase  order  will  not  relieve  a  student  of  financial 
responsibility. 

In  case  of  partial  assistance,  the  student  is  required  to 
pay  the  balance  of  his  or  her  tuition  costs  at  the  time  of 
registration  in  order  to  be  considered  registered.  A  student 
portion  which  qualifies  for  the  university  deferred  payment 
plan  is  to  be  paid  by  the  deferred  due  date.  Failure  to 
comply  will  result  in  the  assessment  of  a  late  payment  fee. 
(See  "Late  Payment  and  Financial  Stops"  eibove.) 

A  student  entitled  to  Campus  Store  credit  may  obtain  a 
book  charge  form  from  the  Office  of  Student  Accounts. 
Purchases  are  permitted  through  the  end  of  the  add-drop 
period. 

Failure  to  submit  vouchers  in  a  timely  manner  may 
result  in  the  assessment  of  late  fees.  A  student  is  respon- 
sible for  payment  of  any  billed  amounts  which  have  been 
disallowed  by  his  or  her  sponsor. 

University  Employee  Tuition  Benefits 

Only  full-time  permanent  faculty  or  staff  employees  of 
the  American  University  are  eligible  for  tuition  benefits. 
There  is  a  nonrefundable  $50  registration  fee  each  semester. 

Applications  for  faculty,  staff,  and  spouse  benefits  are 
available  at  the  Office  of  Human  Resource  Development. 
The  completed  application  must  be  approved  by  the  Office 
of  Human  Resource  Development  and  submitted  to  the 
Office  of  Student  Accounts  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Late  registration  fees  are  not  applicable  to  faculty  and 
staff  using  employee  tuition  benefits. 
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Refunds  and  Cancellation  of 
Charges 

Tuition 

Students  who  reduce  their  course  load  or  who  com- 
pletely withdraw  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  semester 
must  complete  the  appropriate  forms  available  in  the 
dean's  ofiices  and  the  Office  of  the  Registrar,  and  submit 
the  completed  forms  to  the  OfTice  of  the  Registrar.  The 
amount  of  tuition  to  be  canceled  will  be  calculated  as  of 
the  date  on  which  the  withdrawal  forms  are  received  in  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar  and  in  accordance  with  the  tuition 
cancellation  schedule  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes.  If  the 
withdrawal  results  in  a  refund,  the  request  for  such  refund 
should  be  made  in  the  Office  of  Student  Accounts. 

Complete  withdrawal  fi-om  the  university  during  or  be- 
fore the  first  week  of  classes  will  result  in  full  cancellation 
of  tuition  charges  provided  the  withdrawal  form  is  received 
in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  and  dated  no  later  than  the 
first  week  of  classes.  A  full  cancellation  of  tuition  will  also 
pertain  to  a  course  dropped  during  the  first  week  of  classes. 

Withdrawal  fi-om  the  university  or  course  drops  that 
result  in  course-load  reduction  during  the  first  four  weeks 
of  classes  are  subject  to  the  jjercentage  cancellation  sched- 
ule published  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes  for  the  semester. 

Discontinuing  attendance  in  class  or  notifying  an  in- 
structor does  not  constitute  an  official  withdrawal.  Stu- 
dents who  do  not  officially  withdraw  (by  submitting  to  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar  either  a  completed  Course  Registra- 
tion Change  Form  or  a  Withdrawal  firom  the  University 
Form)  during  the  canceUation  period  will  be  responsible 
for  payment  of  the  full  amount  of  the  applicable  tuition  and 
fees. 

Tuition  and  progreim  fee  refimd  policies  and  deadlines 
for  study  abroad  programs  may  differ  because  of  the 
unique  circumstances  of  each  program  and  location.  Con- 
sult the  World  Capitals  Programs  Office  at  (202)  895-4900 
for  specific  guidelines. 

Room 

Requests  for  cancellation  of  room  charges  must  be  ini- 
tiated by  the  student  in  the  Office  of  Residential  life  and 
Housing  Management.  Deadline  to  withdraw  fi-om  univer- 
sity housing  without  charge  is  August  1 .  The  student  must 
then  request  any  applicable  refund  through  the  Office  of 
Student  Accounts.  The  percentage  cancellation  schedule 
based  on  date  of  withdrawal  is  published  in  the  Schedule 
of  Classes  for  the  semester. 

Meal  Plan 

Students  will  be  permitted  to  decrease  or  drop  their  meal 
plan  only  during  the  first  ten  days  of  each  semester  (this 
includes  weekends  and  holidays) .  Requests  for  meal  plcin 
cancellations  must  be  initiated  by  the  student  in  the  Din- 
ing Services  Office.  Students  then  request  any  applicable 
refund  through  the  Office  of  Student  Accounts. 

Medical  Withdrawal  Policy 

No  specicil  Wciiver  or  refund  of  tuition  and  fees  is  to  be 
made  when  a  student  discontinues  attending  class  due  to 
medical  reasons. 


When  a  student  is  hospitalized  on  an  emergency  basis, 
and  that  in  turn  prohibits  the  student  from  formally  with- 
drawing from  class,  then  the  Registrar  is  authorized  to 
process  a  retroactive  withdrawal  based  on  the  last  date 
that  the  student  attended  class.  The  student  must  present 
evidence  of  his  or  her  hospitalization  and  the  date  of  last 
attendance  in  class  should  be  verified  by  the  appropriate 
academic  unit(s).  Providing  that  the  retroactive  withdrawcil 
date  falls  within  the  allowable  refund  period,  an  adjust- 
ment to  the  student's  account  is  permitted  £is  authorized 
by  published  regulations. 

Tuition  Refund  Insurance 

Insurance  coverage  which  would  supplement  the 
university's  published  refund  policy  is  available  to  full-time 
students  through  the  Tuition  Refund  Plan  (TRP).  an  elec- 
tive insurance  plan  sponsored  by  A.W.G.  Dewar.  Inc. 
Under  this  plan,  students  who  withdraw  fi-om  classes  at 
any  time  during  the  semester  because  of  a  personeil  med- 
ical illness  or  accident  will  receive  a  full  tuition  refund; 
students  who  withdraw  due  to  a  mental/nervous  disorder 
will  receive  a  60%  tuition  refund.  Housing  charges  are 
refunded  on  a  prorated  bctsis.  The  plan  year  is  comprised 
of  both  fall  and  spring  semesters  of  an  academic  year. 
Enrollment  in  the  plan  must  occur  prior  to  the  first  day  of 
fall  semester  classes.  For  more  information  about  the  Tu- 
ition Refund  Plan,  contact  the  Student  Health  Insurance 
Coordinator,  The  Student  Health  Center,  Nebraska  Hall, 
(202)  885-3384. 


Financial  Aid 

All  new  or  readmitted  students  must  follow  these  steps 
to  receive  priority  consideration  for  financial  aid: 

1.  Submit  admissions  applications  and  all  necesscuy 
supporting  documents  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  by 
the  appropriate  deadlines. 

2.  Undergraduate  students  complete  a  current  Free 
Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid  (FAFSA)  as  soon  as 
possible  after  January  1.  New  students  must  also 
complete  the  American  University  Financial  Aid 
Application  Supplement.  The  FAFSA  should  be  received 
by  the  federal  processing  center  and  the  AU 
Supplement  by  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  by  March  1 
in  order  to  meet  the  financial  aid  priority  deadline.  The 
AU  code  number  for  the  FAFSA  is  00 1 434.  Applications 
received  after  March  1  will  be  reviewed  only  after 
on-time  applications  and  as  long  as  funds  remain 
available. 

Graduate  students  complete  only  a  FAFSA  for  federal 
aid  and  apply  for  admission  by  February  I  to  be 
considered  for  fellowships  and  assistantships. 
New  students  should  not  wciit  to  be  admitted  before 
filing  the  FAFSA  and  AU  Supplement.  A  financial  aid  ap- 
plication has  no  bearing  on  a  student's  admission  appli- 
cation. However,  a  student  will  not  receive  final 
consideration  for  ciid  until  he  or  she  is  admitted  to  a  degree 
program. 

All  transfer,  graduate,  and  law  students  must  provide  a 
financicil  aid  transcript  fi-om  cdl  pxastsecondciry  schools  at- 
tended. 


Undeiigraduate 

TTie  American  University  has  an  extensive  program  of 
scholarships,  loans,  and  grants.  (See  "American  University 
Programs"  below.) 

The  federal  programs  in  which  the  American  University 
participates  include:  Federal  Perkins  Loans,  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Ekiucational  Opportvmity  Grants  (SEXXi),  Fed- 
eral Work-Study  (FWS) ,  Federal  Pell  Grants,  Federal  Direct 
Stafford  Loans,  and  Ford  Federal  Direct  Parent  Loans  for 
Undergraduate  Students  (PLUS).  (For  more  information, 
see  "Filing  Instructions"  below.) 

Graduate 

College-based  federal  programs  include:  Federal  Per- 
kins Loans,  Federal  Work-Study  (FWS),  and  the  Ford  Fed- 
erail  Direct  Stafford  Loan  Program.  Graduate  Honor 
Awards  and  graduate  fellowships  and  assistantships  are 
available.  Information  concerning  application  procedures 
is  given  in  "Filing  Instructions"  below. 

Students  in  the  Washington  College  of  Law  should  use 
the  Free  Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid  (FAFSA)  to 
apply  for  Federal  Perkins  Loans  and  Federal  Work-Study; 
those  interested  in  applying  for  need-based  tuition  grants 
should  contact  the  Washington  CoU^e  of  Law  for  applica- 
tion information. 

Piling  Instnictlons 

In  addition  to  the  steps  listed  under  Financial  Aid  above, 
graduate  students  must  submit  the  following: 

1.  Submit  financial  aid  transcripts  (if  appropriate).  All 
incoming  transfer,  graduate,  cmd  law  school  aid 
applicants  must  submit  a  financial  aid  transcript  fi^om 
all  institutions  previously  attended.  Transcript  forms 
are  available  in  the  OflBce  of  Financial  Aid.  Incoming 
applicants  must  request  each  institution  to  send  a 
transcript  to  the  American  University.  Office  of 
Financial  Aid.  Federal  funds  may  not  be  disbursed  to 
students  until  such  transcripts  are  received. 

2.  Complete  and  submit  any  other  documents  as  requested 

by  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

Note  to  graduate  students:  The  application  deadline  for 
fellowship  and  assistantship  consideration  is  February  1 . 
The  March  1  deadline  for  the  FAFSA  is  for  federal  aid  only. 

Financial  Need 

The  student's  financial  need  is  defined  as  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  attendance  and  a  reasonable  exjjecta- 
tlon  of  assistance  from  the  family. 

All  financial  aid  Is  based  on  the  assumption  that  stu- 
dents and  their  parents  will  contribute  a  reasonable 
amount  to  meet  educational  expenses.  Students  and  par- 
ents are  encouraged  to  inform  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid 
should  major  changes  in  their  financial  situations  occur. 

Estimated  Cost  of  Attendance 

Undergraduate: 

TulUon $16,890 

Student  Fee 225 

Books  and  Supplies 450 

Room  and  Board 6698 

Personal  and  Travel  Expenses 1300 


Tuition,  Expenses,  and  Financial  Aid  47 

Total 25,563 

Graduate: 
Tuition  (9  credit  hours  per  semester)    .   .   .    $10,890** 

Student  Fee 240 

Books  and  Supplies     750 

Room  and  Board 8484* 

Personal  and  Travel  Eixpenses 3032 

Total 23,396 

*  For  students  living  at  home,  or  ofiT-campus  but  not  with 
parents,  adjustments  to  these  room  and  board  averages 
will  be  necessaiy. 

*•  M.B.A.  program  tuition  Is  $19,540  per  year.  Total 
estimated  cost  of  attendance  for  this  program  is  $32,046. 

Notification 

The  Office  of  Financial  Aid  carefully  reviews  the 
student's  financial  situation.  If  the  student  is  eligible  for 
assistance  and  monies  are  available,  an  offer  of  award  is 
made.  Often  the  award  is  a  "package"  of  assistance  in  the 
form  of  grants,  loans,  and  work. 

The  Office  of  Financial  Aid  notifies  applicants  who  meet 
the  priority  deadline  as  soon  as  possible  after  receipt  of  all 
application  material.  New  students  should  note  that  they 
must  be  admitted  to  a  degree  program  before  any  action 
will  be  taken  on  their  financial  aid  applications. 

Notification  Dates: 

Early  Decision  Freshmen      January  2 

Regular  Decision  Freshmen     March  30 

Transfer April  30 

Continuing  Undergraduates mid-June 

New  Graduate  and  Law     May  1 

Continuing  Graduate  and  Law mid-June 

Satisfactory  Academic  Progress 

All  aid  recipients  in  cdl  programs  must  maintain  satis- 
factory academic  progress  toward  their  degrees  in  order  to 
remain  eligible  for  consideration.  This  progress  is  defined 
both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively.  As  a  minimum,  full- 
time  undergraduates  are  expected  to  complete  24  credit 
hours  each  year  with  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of 
2.00;  full-time  graduate  students  must  complete  18  credit 
hours  with  a  grade  point  average  of  3.00.  Part-time  stu- 
dents must  complete  80%  of  all  attempted  credit  hours. 
Certain  aid  programs  carry  additional  restrictions  to  which 
the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  must  adhere.  For  more  specific 
information,  students  should  consult  the  Office  of  Finan- 
cial Aid. 

Refund  Policy 

Refunds  of  student  aid  to  an  eligible  student  are  made 
through  the  university's  Office  of  Student  Accounts.  Stu- 
dents with  a  credit  balance  must  apply  for  a  refund  by 
completing  the  form  "Student  Refund  Request"  available 
in  the  Office  of  Student  Accounts.  Eligibility  for  a  refund 
depends  on  the  student  recipient's  enrollment  status,  cost 
of  education,  and  date  of  attendance.  Changes  in  any  of 
these  factors,  such  as  dropping  courses  or  withdrawal  from 
the  university,  could  result  in  the  reduction  of  the 
student's  aid  package,  thereby  removing  a  potential  credit 
balance.  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  university  will 
receive  only  what  balance  remains,  if  ciny,  after  costs  are 
calculated  and  aid  is  restored  to  the  aild  accounts.  Also,  a 
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student  who  receives  a  refund  based  wholly  or  partly  on 
financial  aid  and  later  changes  enrollment  status  may  be 
required  to  return  all  or  part  of  the  refund  to  the  university. 

Financial  Aid  Transcripts 

Students  may  obtain  transcripts  of  their  financial  aid 
records  from  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid.  There  is  no  charge. 

Federal  Programs 

To  receive  financial  aid  through  a  federal  program,  a 
student  must  be  a  United  States  citizen  or  eligible  non-cit- 
izen in  a  degree  program. 

The  Federal  Work-Study  Program  (FWSf:  This  program 
provides  the  opportunity  to  work  part-time  on  campus,  or 
off-campus  in  community  service  positions.  Students 
must  demonstrate  financial  need  and  be  enrolled  at  least 
half-time.  Students  who  have  been  awarded  FWS  may  uti- 
lize these  funds  in  the  Cooperative  Education  Program. 
(For  more  information,  see  "Cooperative  Eklucation  Pro- 
gram" in  the  Special  Opf>ortunities  chapter.) 

Federal  Loans 

The  Federal  Perkins  Loan  Program:  This  program  pro- 
vides low-interest  loans  for  degree-seeking  students  who 
demonstrate  financial  need. 

An  undergraduate  student  may  borrow  up  to  $3,000  per 
year  with  a  maximum  aggregate  total  of  $15,000,  while  a 
graduate  student  may  borrow  up  to  $5,000  per  year  with 
a  maximum  aggregate  total  of  $30,000  (includes  under- 
graduate locins). 

Repayment  begins  six  to  nine  months  after  graduation 
or  the  end  of  enrollment  on  at  least  a  half-time  basis.  The 
loan  must  be  repaid  within  ten  yeeirs.  During  the  repay- 
ment period,  5%  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
principal  will  be  charged.  Provisions  for  deferring  or  can- 
celing payment  are  available  in  some  situations.  Students 
should  consult  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  for  further  infor- 
mation. 

Ford  Federal  Direct  Stafford  Loan  Program:  A  Ford 
Federal  Direct  Stafford  Loan  is  a  low-interest  loan  avciilable 
fi-om  the  federal  government.  These  loans  are  awarded  and 
disbursed  by  the  American  University,  Office  of  Financial 
Aid.  An  undergraduate  student  may  borrow  up  to  $2,625 
for  the  first  year  of  study.  $3,500  for  the  second  year;  and 
$5,500  per  academic  year  after  completing  two  years  of 
undergraduate  study.  Independent  undergraduate  stu- 
dents in  the  first  two  years  of  study  may  borrow  up  to 
$4,000  in  addition  to  the  amounts  listed  above,  while  third 
and  fourth  year  students  may  borrow  up  to  em  additional 
$5,000.  Graduate  students  may  borrow  up  to  $18,500 
each  academic  year.  The  total  aggregate  allowed  for  under- 
graduate and  graduate  is  $138,500. 
The  federal  government  will  pay  the  interest  on  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  loan  while  the  student  is  in  school,  depend- 
ing on  the  amount  borrowed  and  whether  or  not  the  stu- 
dent qualifies  for  an  interest  subsidy. 
Repayment  of  the  loan  begins  six  months  after  a  borrower 
drops  to  less  than  half-time  status,  and  there  are  several 
payment  plans  avEiilable. 

Ford  Federal  Direct  Parent  Loans  for  Undergraduate 
Students  (PLUS):  The  Ford  Federal  PLUS  program  was 


designed  to  provide  pzirents  with  additionad  funds  to  assist 
them  in  meeting  educational  expenses.  These  loans,  which 
Eire  not  based  on  need,  are  available  from  the  federeJ  gov- 
ernment through  the  American  University. 

Parents  of  dependent  undergraduate  student  may  bor- 
row up  to  the  cost  of  attendance,  less  any  financial  add  the 
student  is  receiving. 

The  interest  rate  on  the  Ford  Federal  PLUS  progreim  is 
variable.  Repayment  generally  begins  within  sixty  days  of 
the  loan's  disbursement,  emd  several  payment  plans  are 
available. 

Federal  Grants 

Federal  Pell  Grant  Program:  This  program  provides 
grcint  aid  to  eligible  students  enrolled  at  least  half-time  in 
degree  programs.  The  amount  of  a  Federal  Pell  Grant 
award  will  be  based  on  the  Department  of  Eklucation's 
determination  of  eligibility. 

Federal  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  (SEOC^:  Federal  funds  are  available  through  the 
university  to  undergraduate  students  with  exceptional  fi- 
nancial need. 

State  Scholarship  and  Grant 
Programs 

Many  states  administer  grant  eind  scholarship  pro- 
grams which  residents  may  apply  for  eind  receive  while 
attending  the  American  University.  Students  should  check 
with  local  guidance  counselors  and  state  grant  agencies 
regarding  up-to-date  application  procedures  and  eligibility 
factors. 

American  University  Programs 

Restricted  University  Loans 

Loans  are  available  to  needy  students  at  the  American 
University  on  a  short-  and  long-term  basis.  Funds  are 
provided  either  by  private  endowments  to  the  university  or 
by  the  university  itself.  The  qualifications  for  each  of  these 
programs  vary  according  to  the  stipulations  that  the  do- 
nors have  made  for  the  individual  accounts.  Funds  are 
extremely  limited  and  are  considered  a  resource  of  last 
resort. 

Alumni  Association  Loan  Fund:  The  Amerlcetn  Univer- 
sity Alumni  Association  has  established  a  loan  fund  for 
American  University  alumni  who  cire  pursuing  part-time 
graduate  study.  The  loan  must  be  repaid  with  2%  interest. 
Frank  W.  Ballou  and  Adeline  J.  Ballou  Memorial  Loan 
Fund:  This  loan  fund  was  established  in  1985  by  Mrs. 
Adeline  J.  Ballou  of  Washington,  D.C.  Its  purpose  is  to 
assist  needy  and  deserving  students  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  are  enrolled  full-time  in  a  degree  program. 
Loan  amounts  vary. 

Morris  and  Gwendolyn  Ccfritz  Foundation  for  Middle 
Income  Students  Loan  Fund:  This  revolving  loan  fund 
was  established  by  a  grant  firom  the  Cafiitz  Foundation  of 
Washington.  D.C.  for  middle  income  students  who.  with- 
out this  assistance,  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  con- 
tinue their  education.  Interest  accrues  at  the  rate  of  7% 
per  annum. 
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Class  of  1932  and  Class  of  1961  Loan  Fund:  These 
funds  are  lent  to  worthy  and  needy  full-time  undergradu- 
ate students.  Interest  accrues  at  4%  per  annum. 
Sinclair  B.  Dell  Loan  Fund:  A  memorial  loan  fund  was 
established  to  honor  Dr.  Sinclair  Dell,  a  Washington  podi- 
atrist, who  died  of  cancer  in  1975.  Repayment  must  be 
made  within  one  year  of  the  award  at  2%  interest. 
General  University  Loan  Fund:  This  loan  is  designed  for 
both  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  with  no  out- 
standing debts  to  the  university.  The  interest  is  4%  per 
annum. 

Rose  Mae  Howard  Memorial  Loan  Fund:  This  fund  was 
established  in  1975  by  the  Rose  Mae  Howard  estate  to 
assist  students  who  are  in  need  of  financial  aid  to  complete 
their  education.  This  loan  is  awcirded  to  full-time  juniors 
and  seniors  and  bears  a  9%  interest  rate  upon  repayment. 
The  Interfratemity  Council  Orphan  Fund:  This  loan 
fund  was  provided  by  the  American  University  Inter- 
fi'atemity  Council  beginning  in  1961.  Recipients  must  be 
male  orphans  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  There  is  no 
interest  charge  on  repayment. 

WillettM.  JCempton  Loan  Fund;  These  loans  are  awarded 
to  full-time  graduate  or  undergraduate  students  in  the 
School  of  Communication.  The  interest  rate  is  4%  per 
annum. 

Kogod  College  of  Business  Administration  Student 
Loan  Fund:  The  loan  fund  was  established  to  help  part- 
time  or  full-time  undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
who  are  enrolled  and  are  in  good  standing  in  the  Kogod 
College  of  Business  Administration.  Terms  of  the  loan  in- 
clude a  5%  rate  of  interest  which  will  accrue  on  receipt  of 
the  locin.  Repayment  begins  six  months  after  graduation. 
This  loan  may  be  applied  for  in  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 
Ida  Letts  Educational  Loan  Fund:  This  fijnd  helps 
young  men  whose  financial  condition  makes  support  nec- 
essary while  enrolled  as  full-time  undergraduates.  The 
loan  cannot  be  granted  to  students  during  their  first  se- 
mester. The  interest  rate  is  2%  per  annum  while  the  recip- 
ient is  enrolled  full-time  and  4%  per  annum  after 
enrollment  at  the  American  University  ceases. 
Long  Loan  Fund:  This  loan  was  designed  for  the  daugh- 
ters of  United  Methodist  ministers  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  The  interest  rate  is  4%  per  annum. 
Anna  Mary  Mann  Memorial  Loan  Fund:  These  funds  are 
restricted  to  women  in  the  Kogod  College  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  the  School  of  Intemationeil  Service.  The 
interest  rate  is  4%  per  annum. 

William  Hill  McKenzie  Loan  Fund:  This  ftind  was  estab- 
lished in  September  1968  in  memory  of  William  Hill  Mc- 
Kenzie IV.  who  died  In  March  1968  amd  was  awarded  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  posthumously  in  June  1968.  It 
provides  emergency  assistance  to  full-time,  married  se- 
niors at  the  American  University.  Four  percent  interest 
accrues  from  the  date  the  loan  is  made. 
Maurice  Minnick  Loan  Fund:  These  funds  are  designed 
to  help  married  seniors  meet  educational  costs.  Loans  are 
to  be  repaid  after  graduation  without  interest. 
Shirley  E.  Minus  Loan  Fund:  This  fund  is  designed  to 
aid  undergraduate  students  in  good  standing  at  the  uni- 
versity. The  fund  is  especially  suited  to  students  who  may 
not  qualify  for  other  financial  aid.  Three  percent  annucil 
interest  will  accrue  on  the  unpaid  balance  beginning  nine 


months  after  graduation  or  separation  fi-om  the  Americem 
University. 

Thomas  Moore  Emergency  Loan  Fund:  This  fund  was 
established  in  January  1970  by  Theodore  and  Lillian 
Moore  as  a  memorial  to  their  son  Thomas,  an  American 
University  sociology  student  killed  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent in  1969.  Students  may  borrow  up  to  $50  to  meet 
financial  emergencies. 

Morris  Morgenstem  Loan  Fund:  This  loan  was  estab- 
lished in  1972  by  the  Morris  Morgenstem  Foundation  of 
Long  Island,  New  York.  It  is  issued  for  no  longer  than  one 
year  to  students  in  need  of  emergency  assistance.  The 
interest  rate  after  the  due  date  is  4%  per  annum. 
Julia  Olson  Loan  Fund;  AD  students  in  need  of  temporary 
emergency  assistance  qualify  for  this  loan  provided  they 
are  in  good  academic  standing.  This  loan  is  interest  fi-ee. 
Stanley  Posner  Student  Emergency  Loan  Fund:  A 
short-term,  no-interest  loan  fund  to  assist  students  in 
emergency  situations.  Loans  are  to  be  repaid  in  thirty  days 
and  will  not  exceed  $50. 

Real  Estate  Alumni  Loan  Fund:  Established  to  assist 
needy  students  enrolled  as  real  estate  or  finance  majors  or 
both  in  the  Kogod  College  of  Business  Administration.  First 
preference  is  given  to  real  estate  majors  and  to  junior, 
senior,  and  graduate  students.  Loan  amounts  vary  but 
may  not  exceed  $2,500  each  academic  year.  Current  in- 
terest is  at  9%.  Recipients  are  selected  by  a  loan  committee. 
Roland  Rice  Loan  Fund:  Borrowers  of  this  loan  must  be 
students  who  are  not  qualified  to  receive  aid  fi-om  other 
student  aid  sources  available  at  the  university.  Interest 
accrues  at  4%  per  annum.  The  loan  must  be  repaid  within 
two  years  after  graduation. 

Residence  Hall  Association  Emergency  Loan  Fund:  Es- 
tablished in  1965  by  the  Women  Residents  Association  to 
assist  women  living  in  the  residence  halls.  The  fund  was 
altered  in  1976  to  include  men  residing  in  campus  hous- 
ing. This  is  a  short-term  loan  with  a  maximum  awcird  of 
$50. 

Bertha  Roberts  Loan  Fund;  Made  possible  by  a  bequest 
firom  the  Bertha  Roberts  estate  in  1973,  the  fund  provides 
interest-firee  loans  to  young  men  cind  women  preparing  for 
Christian  ministry  or  missionary  work,  or  other  religious 
positions.  Interest  accrues  at  5%  on  the  unpaid  balance  if 
a  default  occurs;  otherwise  the  loan  is  interest  fi-ee. 
Arietta  Skinrier  Rudd  Loan  Fund:  Made  possible  by  a 
bequest  fi-om  Arietta  Skinner  Rudd's  estate  in  1986,  this 
fund  provides  financieil  assistance  to  needy  full-time  un- 
dergraduate students. 

William  M.  and  Rebecca  S<ichs  Loan  Fund:  This  emer- 
gency loem  fund  was  created  by  the  Sachs  family  in  1962 
for  needy  full-  or  peirt-time  undergraduates  or  graduates 
who  have  completed  at  least  one  semester  in  the  Kogod 
College  of  Business  Administration.  The  Interest  rate  is  5% 
per  annum. 

Student  Confederation  Loan  Fund:  This  loan  fund  was 
established  in  1975  to  aid  full-time  undergraduates  other 
than  fireshmen.  The  interest  rate  is  3%. 
United  States  Steel  Foundation  Loan  Fund:  This  fund 
aids  full-time  graduate  students  enrolled  in  the  Kogod  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration.  Students  must  be  recom- 
mended by  the  dean.  Interest  accrues  at  3%  per  emnum. 
Washington  College  of  Law  Dean's  Loan  Fund:  This 
fund  aids  law  students  and  is  administered  by  the  Wash- 
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ington  College  of  Law.  Interest  accnjes  at  4%  per  annum. 
Students  must  apply  directly  to  the  Washington  College  of 
Law. 

Washington  College  of  Law  Aliunni  Loan  Fund:  This 
loan  is  funded  by  alumni  contributions  and  Is  usually 
available  in  the  amount  of  $1  ,CMX)  at  7%  per  annum.  Locin 
repayments  begin  six  months  after  graduation.  This  locin 
is  limited  to  seniors  and  other  students  who  are  in  serious 
financial  need. 

Weinberg  Student  Loan  Fund:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Wein- 
berg, Jr.  established  this  loan  fund  in  1968  to  assist  stu- 
dents in  the  business  school  who  have  successfully 
completed  one  full  year  of  study.  Interest  accrues  at  4% 
beginning  when  the  loan  is  made. 

Grants 

Athletic  Grants:  The  Department  of  Athletics  and  Recre- 
ation makes  partial-  to  full-tuition  grants  based  on  athletic 
promise  and  ability.  Students  interested  in  being  consid- 
ered for  these  renewable  grants  should  caU  or  write  the 
coach  of  the  sport  in  which  they  excel. 
University  Grant  Progrcmv  Full-time  undergraduate  de- 
gree students  who  demonstrate  a  need  for  assistance  may 
apply.  Amount  is  based  on  need.  The  maximum  annual 
grant  is  one-hcdf  tuition.  Requires  submission  of  a  finan- 
cial aid  application  as  described  previously. 

Tuition  Exchange 

The  American  University  is  one  of  more  than  160  col- 
leges cind  universities  that  participate  in  the  Tuition  Ex- 
change Program  for  faculty  and  staff  members.  Students 
whose  parents  are  employed  by  one  of  the  participating 
institutions  may  be  eligible  for  a  Tuition  Exchange  Schol- 
eirship.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  fi-om  the  Tu- 
ition Exchange  OfiBcer  of  the  participating  college  or  by 
writing  the  OflBce  of  Human  Resource  Development  at  the 
American  University. 

Tuition  Remission  for  Faculty  and  Stqff  Members: 
Full-time  faculty  and  staff  members  may  register  without 
payment  of  tuition  for  up  to  six  credit  hours  during  any 
semester  of  the  academic  year  for  a  total  of  6  fi"ee  courses 
each  year.  A  nonrefundable  processing  fee  of  $50  for  each 
student  is  assessed  each  term. 

Undergraduate  University  Scholarships 

Honor  Scholarships:  The  Office  of  Financial  Aid  selects 
fi-eshmen  for  Honor  Scholarships  of  varying  amounts.  Se- 
lection is  based  solely  on  merit,  although  additional  aid 
based  on  financial  need  may  be  offered.  Students  who  meet 
the  established  criteria  are  notified  shortly  after  admission. 
These  tuition  awards  are  renewable  for  a  total  of  eight 
semesters  provided  the  student  meikes  satisfactory  prog- 
ress toward  the  degree  (measured  both  through  the  cumu- 
lative grade  point  average  and  the  completion  of  1 5  credit 
hours  each  semester,  30  credit  hours  each  academic  year) . 
Frederick  Douglass  Scholarships:  Students  who  are 
full-time  undergraduates  and  U.S.  citizens  or  permanent 
residents  are  eligible  for  a  Frederick  Douglass  Scholeirship. 
First  preference  is  given  to  graduates  of  Washington  D.C. 
metropolitan  area  high  schools,  then  to  graduates  of  other 
high  schools  in  the  nation.  Academic  achievement  and 
financial  need  must  be  demonstrated.  The  awards  provide 
partial  tuition  and  are  based  on  financial  need.  (Each  year 


a  limited  number  of  awards  exclusive  of  financial  need  are 
made  to  outstanding  applicants.)  Incoming  students  must 
complete  an  application  for  admission  to  a  degree  program 
at  the  university  by  Februeiry  1.  A  Free  Application  for 
Federal  Student  Aid  and  a  supplemental  financial  aid  form 
must  cdso  be  received.  For  more  detailed  information  stu- 
dents may  call  or  write  the  Office  of  Multicultural  Affairs 
at  (202)  885-3651. 

American  University  Merit  Scholarships:  The  Americcin 
University  sponsors  a  number  of  tuition  merit  scholar- 
ships under  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Corporation's 
Merit  Scholarship  Program.  National  Merit  fincilists  who 
indicate  to  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Corporation  that 
the  American  University  is  their  first  choice  university  are 
offered  the  scholau-ship.  The  aweirds  are  renewable  and 
cimounts  veiry.  Finalists  in  the  National  Achievement  Pro- 
gram for  Outstanding  Negro  Students  and  in  the  National 
Hispanic  Scholarship  Program  are  cdso  considered  for  a 
number  of  merit  awards  based  on  academic  achievement. 
Community  Studies  Scholarships.  The  Community 
Studies  Scholarship  Program  provides  financial  assis- 
tance primarily  to  low-income  adults  residing  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  greater  Washington,  D.C. 
metropolitan  area  who  are  the  first  generation  in  their  fam- 
ilies to  attend  college  and  are  members  of  minority  groups. 
Community  Studies  scholars  at  the  American  University 
realize  their  learning  potential  by  matriculating  into  a 
bachelor's  degree  program.  Adults  who  have  been  out  of 
school  for  a  number  of  years  find  the  Community  Studies 
Scholarship  Program  an  excellent  way  to  complete  their 
degree  on  a  peirt-time  basis.  For  information  on  the  Com- 
munity Studies  Scholarship  contact  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions and  Financial  Aid  at  (202)  885-6000. 

Restricted  Scholarsliips 

TTie  university  has  a  limited  number  of  scholarships 
that  are  funded  either  annually  or  through  endowment  by 
gifts  from  private  donors.  >^plicants  for  financial  Eiid  Eire 
routinely  reviewed  by  the  Financial  Aid  Office  for  eligibility 
for  these  scholarships.  No  separate  application  is  required. 

Normally,  recipients  must  demonstrate  financial  need, 
maintain  a  cumulative  grade  p)oint  average  of  3.00  and 
meet  specific  donor  criteria.  All  restricted  scholarships  are 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  unless  other- 
wise noted. 

Eimest  M.  Aiken  Scholarship:  To  assist  intemationeil 
students  the  Ernest  M.  Aiken  Scholarship  was  established 
in  1961  by  Mrs.  Herminia  Aiken  in  memory  of  her  hus- 
bctnd.  Priority  is  given  to  currently  enrolled  candidates  in 
degree  status  and  in  good  academic  standing.  Applicants 
should  write  to:  Director,  Intemational-lntercultureil  Stu- 
dent Services,  Butler  Pavilion  408.  The  American  Univer- 
sity, Washington.  DC  20016-8041. 

Walter  cuid  ScuxJi  Alexander  ScholcLrship:  This  schol- 
arship was  established  in  1927  by  the  children  of  Walter 
and  Sarah  Alexander.  Recipients  must  be  residents  of  \\^s- 
consin. 

Hurst  R.  and  Marian  P.  Anderson  Scholarship  Fund: 
This  scholEirship  was  established  in  1967  by  former  pres- 
ident Hurst  R.  Anderson  (J.D..  WCL  '68)  and  his  vwfe,  Mar- 
iam,  to  aid  needy  students  fi-om  the  Wetshington,  D.C.  area. 
Judith  D.  and  D.F.  Antonelli,  Jr.  Scholarship:  E^stab- 
lished  by  trustee  D.F.  AntoneUi,  Jr.  and  his  wife,  Judith. 
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in  1986  to  provide  funds  to  exceptional  and  needy  stu- 
dents. 

Baer  Memorial  Scholtirship:  'Hiis  fund  was  established 
in  1937  by  Emma  Baer  to  aid  needy  students  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Eisther  W.  Ballou  Memorial  Scholarshq):  TTiis  scholar- 
ship is  funded  by  alumni  and  friends  of  Esther  Ballou,  a 
composer  and  teacher  at  the  American  University.  It  pro- 
vides funds  for  music  majors. 

Batvsel  Mem.orial  Scholarsh^:  This  fund  was  estab- 
lished in  1962  through  a  grant  from  the  estate  of  Helen 
Bawsel  for  students  who  demonstrate  academic  excel- 
lence. 

William  Kermit  Barclift  Scholarship:  This  scholarship 
was  established  in  1990  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  T.  Barclift 
in  memory  of  their  son  Kermit  (B.A,  CAS  '68;  MA.,  CAS 
'69).  to  fund  a  freshman  studying  in  the  School  of  Com- 
munication. 

John  and  Mabel  Becker  Scholarship:  "niis  scholarship 
is  awarded  to  a  male  student  with  an  excellent  academic 
record. 

Dorothy  and  Jack  Bender  Scholarship:  This  scholar- 
ship was  endowed  in  1976  by  Morton  Bender,  in  memory 
of  his  parents.  The  award  is  available  to  a  full-time  fresh- 
man who  shows  financial  need  and  academic  achieve- 
ment. 

Lucius  and  Grace  Bennett  Scholarship:  This  scholar- 
ship was  established  in  1944  by  the  estate  of  Grace  Ben- 
nett to  assist  a  male  student  from  Logan  County,  Ohio. 
Leo  M.  Bernstein  and  David  I.  Estrin  Scholarship:  Es- 
tablished by  Wilma  (B.A,  CAS  '60)  and  Stuart  Bernstein 
(B.S.,  KCBA  '60,  Trustee)  in  honor  of  their  fathers.  Stu- 
dents in  the  Kogod  College  of  Business  Administration  are 
eligible. 

Stanley  Bobb  Scholarship:  This  scholarship  was  estab- 
lished in  1 989  to  aid  freshmen  from  the  D.C.  area  studying 
in  the  Kogod  College  of  Business  Administration. 
John  Bowden  (B.S.,  CAS  '68)  Memorial  Scholarship: 
Awarded  to  students  pursuing  a  career  in  photography. 
Borden  Parker  Bowne  Scholarship:  This  fund  was  pro- 
vided by  the  estate  of  Ida  C.  Morrison  for  students  in  the 
philosophy  department. 

Barnee  Breeskin  Scholarship:  This  fund  was  estab- 
lished in  1 99 1  to  provide  scholarships  for  students  in  the 
performing  arts. 

Joseph  A.  Britton  Scholarship:  The  Britton  Scholcirship 
was  established  in  1982  by  the  family  of  Joseph  Britton, 
who  graduated  in  1938  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. The  recipient  of  this  award  must  exhibit  excellence 
In  academics  as  well  as  athletics. 

L.E.  and  LJ.  Brown  Scholarship:  Funded  In  1947  by 
the  estate  of  Lucy  J.  Brown  to  help  students  preparing  for 
the  ministry. 

Mary  Louise  Brown  Scholarship:  This  scholarship  was 
established  by  the  estate  of  Kathiyn  G.  Heath  (B.A,  CAS 
'31;  Ph.D.,  SGPA  '51)  in  1989.  It  provides  funding  for  un- 
dergTciduate  or  graduate  female  students  pursuing  a  pro- 
fessional or  paraprofesslonal  cau^eer. 
Robert  A.  Bunnell  (M^,  CAS  '82)  Scholarship:  Estab- 
lished In  1992  by  Claude  A  and  Sara  H.  Bunnell  and 
friends  to  aid  graduate  students  in  Journalism  and  public 
affairs. 


Abbey  Joel  Butler  Scholarship:  This  scholarship  was 
established  by  trustee  Abbey  Joel  Butler  (B.S.,  KCBA  '59). 
Awards  are  made  annually  to  a  Kogod  College  of  Business 
Administration  freshman  who  demonstrates  outstanding 
academic  merit  and  financial  need.  Priority  is  given  to  stu- 
dents from  the  New  York  City  metropolitan  area. 
Laura  Belle  Campbell  Scholarsh^>:  This  award  was 
funded  in  1955  by  the  estate  of  Laura  Belle  Campbell  to 
aid  students  preparing  for  the  ministry. 
Allan  Carney  Memorial  Scholarship  in  Fine  Arts:  In 
1 99 1 ,  this  scholarship  was  established  by  Magenta  Carney 
Yglesias  (BJl.,  CAS  '79)  in  memory  of  her  father  for  stu- 
dents in  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  who  exhibit  financial 
need  and  academic  exceUence. 

Carrasco  Scholarship:  Established  by  Marjorie  Carrasco 
on  behalf  of  the  Friends  of  David  Carrasco.  It  is  awcirded 
to  a  basketball  student-athlete  who  demonstrates  a  real 
commitment  to  learning,  athletic  striving,  and  financial 
need. 

Central  High  School  Alumni  Endowed  Scholarship: 
This  scholarship  was  established  in  1988  for  undergrad- 
uate students.  It  is  supported  by  the  alumni  of  the  Central 
High  School  of  Washington,  D.C.  to  "...keep  (the)  name  and 
spirit  alive  for  years  to  come  and  (to)  help  some  worthy 
students  to  further  thefr  education." 
James  Edward  Miller  Chapm.an  Scholarship:  This 
$1 ,000  scholarship  is  available  annually  to  an  undergrad- 
uate student  who  is  a  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  who  is  majoring  in  business  or  economics.  This  schol- 
arship was  established  by  the  Chapman  Ekiucation  Foun- 
dation in  1984. 

Grace  L.  Chaxris-Butler  Scholarship:  Ms.  Charvis-But- 
ler,  an  alumna  (B.S.,  CAS  '54,  M.A,  CAS  '55)  established 
this  scholarship  in  1990  to  support  undergraduate  schol- 
arships for  minority  students. 

Benson  T.  Chertok  Scholarship:  This  fund  is  awarded  to 
an  outstanding  Americain  University  science  student  in 
honor  of  Benson  T  Chertok  for  his  work  in  nuclear  physics. 
George  C.  cuui  Louise  E.  Clark  Scholarship:  George  C. 
Clark  established  this  scholarship  in  1959  for  outstanding 
students  with  financial  need. 

The  Cochran  Memorial  Fund:  This  fund  was  established 
in  1956  by  the  estate  of  Mary  E.  Cochran  to  aid  students 
preparing  for  the  ministry. 

Comiteau  Family  Scholarship:  Established  by  Joel 
Comiteau  (B.S.,  KCBA  '58)  In  1990.  Awarded  to  academi- 
cally outstanding  and  needy  freshmen  from  the  New  York 
City  metropolitan  area.  Preference  is  given  to  students  in- 
volved in  community  service  during  high  school. 
Wade  Cooper  Scholarship:  The  estate  of  Wade  Cooper 
provides  funds  to  qualified  students  with  financial  need. 
Cora  cuui  John  H.  D<wis  Foundation  Scholarship:  The 
Davis  Foundation  assists  needy  students.  These  scholar- 
ships were  established  In  1983. 

Joseph  Dcuvson  Scholarship:  Funded  in  1955  by  the 
estate  of  Msirgaret  Y.  Dawson,  this  scholarship  assists  chil- 
dren of  ministers  of  the  Baltimore  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church. 

Chcwles  H.  cuui  Iva  N.  Dean  Scholarship:  Started  in 
1947  by  the  estate  of  Iva  N.  Dean,  this  scholarship  is  des- 
ignated to  assist  premlnlsterial  students. 
Rev.  Charles  and  Dora  DeLong  Scholarship:  This 
award  was  established  In  honor  of  Rev.  sind  Mrs.  DeLong 
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by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Dennett  Guthrie  to  add  qualified  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  School  of  International  Service. 
Nancy  Detx>r  Scholarship:  Awarded  to  students  enrolled 
in  the  School  of  Public  Affairs,  this  scholarship  is  funded 
by  a  1910  endowment  from  the  estate  of  Nancy  Barnes 
Devon 

The  50th  Reunion  Scholarship:  This  scholarship  is 
funded  by  members  of  the  class  of  1939.  It  provides  funds 
to  students  who  have  demonstrated  academic  excellence. 
Keith  Fleer  Scholarships  in  Communication  and  Pub- 
lic affairs:  Three  scholarships  were  established  by  Mr. 
Keith  neer  {B.A.,  SGPA  •64.  J.D..  '67)  in  1993.  Two  of  the 
scholarships  are  awarded  in  the  School  of  Communication 
and  a  third  is  awarded  in  the  School  of  Public  Affairs. 
Priority  is  given  to  undergraduate  students  with  junior 
status  in  good  academic  standing  who  have  demonstrated 
outstanding  merit  and  need.  Preference  is  given  to  minority 
students  in  the  School  of  Public  Affairs. 
Michael  Forman  Scholarship:  This  scholarship  was  es- 
tablished in  1984  to  aid  undergraduate  students  majoring 
in  communication,  visual  media,  literature,  or  cinema 
studies. 

Hymen  Goldman  Scholarship  Furul:  TTiis  fund  was  es- 
tablished in  1968  by  the  Aaron  and  Cecile  Goldman  Foun- 
dation to  award  deserving  and  needy  students  from  the 
Washington  metropolitan  cirea. 

Eiverett  and  Marian  Gordon  Scholarsh^s:  This  schol- 
arship was  established  in  1976  by  Dr.  E^verett  and  Marian 
Gordon,  parents  of  a  former  AU  student,  to  assist  Jewish 
Studies  majors. 

Sylvia  and  Harold  Greenberg  Endowed  Scholarship: 
Established  in  1990  by  Sylvia  Kay  Greenberg.  a  trustee, 
and  her  husband,  Harold  Greenberg.  The  income  from  the 
fund  is  used  to  support  an  undergraduate  student  in  the 
performing  arts. 

Arabella  Gr\ffin  Scholarship:  This  endowed  fund  was 
established  in  1920  by  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Griffin 
for  outstanding  students  from  any  college  or  school  in  the 
university. 

Ernest  S.  Griffith  Scholarship:  This  scholarship  was 
established  in  1965  to  aid  students  enrolled  in  the  School 
of  International  Service. 

Annie  G.  Hall  Scholarship:  Awarded  to  students  prepar- 
ing for  the  ministry,  this  scholarship  is  financed  through 
a  fiand  established  in  1942  by  Annie  G.  HaJl. 
The  C£.  Hcanmond  Scholarship  Fund:  Established  in 
1927  by  the  estate  of  C.E.  Hammond,  this  fund  assists 
students  preparing  for  the  ministry. 
Milton  Harris  Scholarships:  The  Office  of  Financial  Aid 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Chemistry  selects 
a  varying  number  of  deserving  undergraduate  students 
annually  to  receive  the  Milton  Harris  Scholarship. 
The  E.  Haskell  Scholarship:  The  estate  of  E.  Haskell 
provides  funds  to  aid  preministerial  students. 
Willicun  Randolph  Hearst  Minority  Scholarsh^:  The 
Hearst  Foundation  established  an  endowment  fund  in 
1983  to  support  a  scholarship  program  with  preference  for 
minority  undergraduates.  Recipients  are  chosen  based  on 
academic  achievement,  motivation,  and  financial  need. 
Hechinger  Foundation  Scholarship:  In   1983  the 
Hechinger  Foundation  established  em  endowed  scholar- 
ship fund,  the  income  of  which  is  awcirded  on  an  annual 
basis.  First  preference  is  given  to  black  undergraduate 


students  from  the  District  of  Columbia  who  are  majoring 
in  business. 

D<wid  Hertz  Memorial  Scholarship:  This  scholarship 
was  established  by  the  friends  and  femiily  of  David  Hertz 
(B.A.,  SGPA  '63).  The  Income  from  this  fund  provides  an 
annual  award  to  a  student  or  students  demonstrating  ac- 
ademic excellence. 

The  Helene  M.  Herzbrun  Art  Scholarship  Fund:  Dr. 
Philip  Herzbrun  established  this  endowed  scholarship 
fund  in  1984  in  memory  of  his  wife  Helene,  an  artist  and 
former  chair  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts.  The  scholar- 
ship is  awarded  to  undergraduate  students  with  financial 
need  majoring  in  art.  Selections  are  made  in  cooperation 
with  the  Depeirtment  of  Art. 

Ludwig  Maximilian  Homberger  Scholarship:  This 
scholarship  was  funded  in  1982  by  the  estate  of  Elizabeth 
B.  Homberger  in  memory  of  her  husband,  a  former  Amer- 
ican University  professor.  It  was  established  to  assist  needy 
German  exchange  students  studying  at  the  American 
University. 

Bruce  Hughes  Scholarship;  This  scholau-ship  is  awarded 
to  outstanding  students  through  a  19 1 7  gift  from  the  estate 
of  the  Rev.  Bruce  Hughes. 

Hyman  Scholarship:  EStabUshed  in  1956  by  the  estate 
of  Emma  Hyman,  this  scholarship  ciids  students  prepeiring 
for  the  ministry. 

Catherine  Letts  Jones  Scholarship:  Established  in  1 964 
by  Mrs.  Jones,  this  scholarship  assists  women  who  are 
native-bom  Americans. 

J<ick  Jurey  Memorial  Scholarship:  This  fund  wais  begun 
in  1970  by  Mrs.  Jack  Jurey.  The  recipient  must  be  ajunior, 
senior,  or  graduate  student  pursuing  a  career  in  broadcast 
journalism.  Selections  are  made  through  the  School  of 
Communication . 

Adam  and  Samuel  Karsch  Memorial  Scholarsh^>s: 
These  schlarships,  established  in  1991  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mcirk  Karsch,  assist  business  students  from  the  New  York 
City  area  who  Eire  academically  qualified.  Mr.  Karsch  is  an 
alumnus  of  the  university  {B.A.,  KCBA  '67). 
Adnan  Khashoggi  Scholarship:  The  Adnan  Khashoggi 
Scholarship  was  established  in  1983  by  Adnan  M. 
Khashoggi.  A  scholarship  is  awarded  ainnually  to  an  out- 
standing undergraduate  who  demonstrates  substantial  fi- 
nancial need. 

Kovler  Family  Scholarship  Fund:  This  scholeirship  was 
established  by  the  Blum-Kovler  Foundation  in  1993  for 
undergraduate  students  majoring  in  finance  in  the  Kogod 
College  of  Business  Administration  who  exhibit  financial 
need  and  academic  excellence. 

Hugh  and  Maggie  Legge  Scholarship:  Funded  by  Hugh 
Legge  in  1937,  this  scholarship  adds  students  from  Kent 
Island  in  Queen  Anne's  County,  Marylaind. 
Catherine  Letts  Scholarship:  Provides  funds  for  legal 
residents  of  Iowa. 

Minnie  Letts  Scholarship:  Provides  funds  for  em  out- 
standing resident  of  Kansas. 

Mcuy  cmd  Daniel  Loughran  Schol<irship:  This  scholar- 
ship is  awarded  to  four  students  from  each  class  who  have 
demonstrated  academic  excellence,  leadership,  and  ser- 
vice to  the  university  community.  The  fund  was  estab- 
lished in  1976  by  a  grant  from  the  Mary  £md  Damiel 
Loughram  Foundation. 
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John  H.  and  Nannie  C.  Lucas  Scholarship:  Established 
in  1928  by  Nannie  Lucas,  this  scholarship  aids  residents 
of  Missouri. 

Frank  J.  Luchs  Memorial  Scholarship:  This  scholar- 
ship was  established  by  trustee  Kenneth  Luchs  in  memory 
of  his  father  Frank  J.  Luchs.  It  is  awarded  by  the  Kogod 
College  of  Business  Administration  to  students  pursuing 
a  career  in  real  estate  or  business  administration. 
Ruth  McFeeter  Scholarship  Fund:  This  memorial  schol- 
arship fund  was  established  in  1994  by  the  friends  of  the 
late  Ruth  McFeeter  (Faculty  Emerita).  This  emergency 
scholarship  is  awarded  to  students  exhibiting  extreme  fi- 
nancial need. 

Charles  Merrill  Scholarship:  Established  in  1 973  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  needy  undergraduates  in  the 
Kogod  College  of  Business  Administration. 
Samuel  J.  Moritz  Scholarship:  Established  in  1961  by 
the  estate  of  Samuel  Moritz,  this  fund  assists  students  in 
the  School  of  International  Service. 
National  Organization  of  Black  Law  Enforcement  Ex- 
ecutives (NOBLE)  Scholarship:  This  scholarship  was  es- 
tablished by  NOBLE  in  1992  for  a  minority  student 
studying  law  and  justice  who  plans  to  pursue  a  career  in 
law  enforcement. 

Charlotte  W.  Newcombe  Fouiuiation  Scholarship:  The 
Charlotte  W.  Newcombe  Foundation  made  its  first  annual 
gift  to  the  American  University  in  1981  to  fund  scholar- 
ships for  mature  second-career  women  students  attending 
full-  or  part-time.  Students  should  have  completed  half  the 
credits  necessciry  for  their  bachelor's  degree  before  apply- 
ing for  the  fund. 

Charles  A.  Norwood  Memorial  Scholarship:  Aids  stu- 
dents who  are  legal  residents  of  Maryland. 
Opdyke  Memorial  Scholarship:  The  Opdyke  Memorial 
Scholarship  was  established  in  1931  through  the  estate  of 
Dorothy  ojxlyke.  Awards  are  made  to  women  preparing 
for  foreign  missionary  service. 

Miriam.  Ottenberg  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund:  The 
generosity  of  various  donors  to  a  fund  in  memory  of  Miriam 
Ottenberg,  a  former  repxarter  for  The  Washington  Star,  has 
made  this  fund  available  to  needy  students.  Preference  is 
given  to  those  majoring  in  print  journalism. 
Willis  L.  Overdeer  Scholarship:  Established  by  the  es- 
tate of  Willis  L.  Overdeer.  this  scholarship  provides  assis- 
tance to  students  from  Delaware  preparing  for  the  United 
Methodist  ministry. 

Carrie  Oves  Scholarship:  Awards  eire  presented  to  stu- 
dents with  financial  need  fi'om  einy  collie  or  school  of  the 
university. 

George  and  Thelma  Paraskevaides  Foundation  Schol- 
arship Fund;  Established  In  1985,  this  scholarship  pro- 
vides assistance  to  students  from  Cyprus  pursuing 
undergraduate  studies  in  the  humeinlUes  and  socieil  sci- 
ences. Recipients  must  be  In  high  academic  standing  and 
show  financial  need. 

Charles  Coolidge  Parlin  Scholarship:  This  scholarship 
was  established  In  memory  of  Charles  Parlin.  a  past  mem- 
ber of  the  E3oard  of  Trustees  at  the  American  University, 
through  a  gift  by  the  Celanese  Corporation.  Students  who 
demonstrate  leadership  qualities  and  academic  excellence 
are  considered  for  this  scholarship. 
Mcuy  Miller  Patton  Scholarship:  This  scholarship  was 
established  In  1 993  In  honor  of  Mary  Miller  Patton  (Faculty 


Emerita).  It  is  awarded  to  juniors  studying  in  the  literature 
department  whose  area  of  interest  is  19th  century  English 
fiterature  and  who  plan  to  pursue  a  career  in  teaching. 
Phi  Delta  Gcunma  Schol€trsh^>:  Established  In  1988  b> 
the  Alpha  Chapter  of  Phi  Delta  Gamma,  this  scholarship 
is  awarded  to  a  graduate  student  with  a  3.5  grade  point 
average  who  resides  in  the  D.C.  metro  area  eind  is  working 
toward  a  doctoral  degree. 

Albert  Pike  Scholarship:  This  scholarship  Is  funded  by 
the  Scottish  Rite  of  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  and  is 
awarded  to  students  enrolled  In  the  School  of  International 
Service  who  plan  to  serve  in  a  government  position  after 
graduation. 

Pittm.an  Potter  Award:  Awarded  to  students  in  the 
School  of  International  Service. 

Skzra  Presciutti  Memorial  Scholarship:  Established  by 
the  family  and  fiiends  of  the  late  Sara  Presciutti  (CAS  '96) 
in  1993,  this  scholarship  is  awarded  to  an  AU  student  with 
an  interest  in  Italian  studies. 

Mary  A.  Pugh  Scholarship:  This  scholarship  was  estab- 
lished by  Mary  A.  Pugh  (Ph.D.,  CAS  '66)  and  is  awarded 
annually  to  a  student  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Interna- 
tional Service. 

Marion  F.  Purcell  Memorial  Scholarsh^:  This  scholar- 
ship was  initiated  in  1968  by  Francis  D.  Purcell  to  honor 
his  wife,  who  was  employed  at  the  American  University. 
This  scholarship  Is  awarded  to  a  student  in  the  School  of 
International  Service  who  demonstrates  compassion  and 
understanding  to  others. 

The  Ramsey  Memorial  Scholarship:  This  scholarship 
was  established  in  1941  by  the  Ramsey  estate  "for  the 
education  of  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ." 
Regardie  Scholarship:  Awarded  to  deserving  students 
from  the  Washington.  D.C.  metropolitan  area  who  are 
studying  business. 

Theodore  Reid  Scholarship:  Established  by  Minerva 
Reid  on  behalf  of  her  husband  Theodore  in  1993.  It  Is 
awarded  to  women  and  minorities,  with  preference  for  Na- 
tive Americans,  majoring  in  science  and  technology. 
Nancy  C.  Reynolds  Scholarship:  Established  In  1992  to 
support  scholarships  for  students  attending  the  Washing- 
ton Semester  Program. 

Ethel  Kidgoway  Scholarship:  In  1978,  10%  of  the  estate 
of  Ethel  Ridgaway  was  donated  to  assist  qualified  students 
preparing  for  the  ministry. 

Effte  Ritchie  Scholarship:  A  scholcirship  fund  firom  the 
estate  of  Effie  Ritchie  was  established  to  assist  qualified 
students  preparing  for  the  ministry. 
Frank  and  Anthony  Rodriguez  Memorial  Schol<irship: 
An  endowed  scholarship  established  in  1 99 1 .  Interest  from 
this  account  Is  used  to  provide  a  scholarship  to  an  out- 
standing undergraduate  student,  with  preference  given  to 
Hlspsinic  students. 

Kichard  Ruddy  Memorial  Fund:  This  scholarship  fund 
was  established  in  1987  by  the  friends  of  Richard  Ruddy 
(MBA  '76).  It  Is  awarded  to  a  graduate  student  studying 
finance.  To  apply,  contact  the  graduate  student  affeiirs  di- 
vision in  the  Kogod  College  of  Business  Administration. 
Serge  Sacknoff  Memorial  Sculpture  Furul:  This  schol- 
Eirshlp  was  established  In  memory  of  Serge  Sacknoff  emd 
was  endowed  by  his  daughter.  It  Is  awarded  to  one  or  more 
undergraduate  or  graduate  students  In  the  sculpture  pro- 
gram. 
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Jack  B.  Sacks  Scholarship:  Awardal  to  a  deserving  stu- 
dent for  academic  achievement  in  the  field  of  business  and 
advertising  or  marketing. 

Karim  Said  Foundation  Scholarship:  The  Karlm  Said 
Foundation  supf)orts  an  annual  scholarship  for  two  grad- 
uate students  from  the  Arab  world  majoring  in  Computer 
Science  or  Technology  of  Management  who  intend  to  re- 
turn to  their  countries.  The  awcird  may  be  used  for  tuition, 
room  and  board,  and  travel. 

Agnes  Gordon  Sampson  Scholarship:  Established  in 
1986  to  provide  undergraduate  scholarship  support  to  stu- 
dents, with  preference  given  to  minority  students. 
Savage-Trowbridge  Scholarship:  AvEiilable  to  under- 
graduate students  with  outstanding  academic  qualifica- 
tions enrolled  in  the  School  of  International  Service. 
Scher  Family  Scholarship:  This  scholarship  was  estab- 
lished in  1989  by  the  parents  of  Peter  Scher  (BA.,  SGPA 
•83,  J.D.,  WCL  87)  and  Allison  Scher  Halper  (B.A.,  CAS 
'86).  It  is  available  to  juniors  majoring  in  communication 
who  demonstrate  financial  need. 

Anthony  Schwcutz  Scholarship:  E^tabbshed  in  1989  in 
memory  of  former  faculty  member  Anthony  M.  Schwcirtz 
by  his  wife,  Jane,  family,  and  friends,  to  aid  chemistry 
students  in  their  summer  resezirch. 
Colonel  William  E.  Schooley  Scholarship:  A  tuition 
scholcirship  awarded  to  students  in  the  School  of  Interna- 
tional Service  fi-om  funds  provided  by  the  Scottish  Rites  in 
the  Valley  of  Washington  for  the  Southern  Jurisdiction, 
U.S.A. 

Shaskan  Family  Scholarsh^>:  Made  available  by  Mr. 
£md  Mrs.  George  B.  Shaskan  and  family,  this  scholcirship 
is  awarded  to  a  deserving  undergraduate.  Mr.  Shaskan  is 
em  alumnus  of  the  university  [MJ^,  CAS  '43). 
Minnie  Smith  Scholarship:  Presented  to  qualified  stu- 
dents fi^om  any  college  or  school  of  the  university. 
Southern  Management  Corporation  Scholarship:  Es- 
tablished in  1992  by  trustee  Suzanne  Hillman  (B.S.,  KCBA 
'75)  cind  her  husband,  David  Hillmcin,  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  deserving  business  students  with  preference 
given  to  residents  of  Prince  Georges  County,  Maryland. 
T.  Eugene  Spragens  Memorial  Scholarship:  Estab- 
lished in  1990  by  Dr  William  C.  Spragens  in  memory  of 
his  nephew.  It  is  awarded  to  Washington  Semester  stu- 
dents studying  economic  policy  or  intemationaJ  business. 
Solon  E.  Summerjield  Scholarship:  In  1982,  the 
Summerfield  Foundation  established  an  endowed  schol- 
arship fund  to  aid  deserving  undergraduate  students. 
Joel  and  Leona  Tall  Scholarsh^:  In  honor  of  their  fifti- 
eth wedding  anniversary,  a  scholarship  was  initiated  in 
the  name  of  Joel  and  Leona  Teill,  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  scholcirship  is  intended  to  help  young 
writers  in  the  areas  of  literature  and  journalism. 
Theological  Seminary  Scholarship:  Intended  for  full- 
time  undergraduates  who  wish  to  pursue  theological  stud- 
ies at  the  Wesley  Theological  Seminary  after  graduation 
fi-om  the  American  University. 

George  W.  Toumsend  Scholarship:  Established  in  1928 
by  George Townsend,  this  scholarship  is  presented  to  qual- 
ified students  preparing  for  the  ministry. 
Mich€tel  Trilling  Memorial  Scholarsh^:  Established  in 
1989  by  the  family  and  friends  of  Michael  Trilling  (B.A., 
CAS  '63).  This  is  a  two-yeeir  aweird  given  to  graduate  stu- 
dents. The  recipient  is  required  to  work  in  the  Department 


of  Athletics  and  Recreation's  Sports  Information  office  dur- 
ing the  term  of  his/her  award  providing  the  student  re- 
mains in  good  academic  standing.  Nominations  are  made 
by  the  director  of  the  athletics  department. 
Jayne  Valecce  Scholarship:  Established  by  the  Valecce 
family  In  memory  of  their  daughter,  Jayne  (B.A. ,  SGPA  '81). 
The  Valecce  scholarship  provides  funds  to  a  student  with 
financial  need  who  works  in  the  Office  of  Financlcd  Aid. 
Vollmer  Scholarsh^>:  Established  by  the  Vollmer  Foun- 
dation in  Venezuela  in  1994.  Awarded  to  graduate  stu- 
dents fi-om  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Preference  Is 
given  to  students  from  Venezuela. 

Marjorie  Fraser  Webster  Memorial  Scholarsh^:  This 
scholarship  was  established  in  1977  to  memorialize  the 
founder  emd  president  of  Marjorie  Webster  Junior  College, 
Mcirjorie  F.  Webster.  The  scholarship  is  designed  to  assist 
junior  or  senior  women  who  have  financial  need  eind  meet 
the  university's  academic  requirements. 
Donald  Weiss  Family  Scholarship:  This  scholarship 
was  established  by  the  Donald  Weiss  family  in  honor  of 
their  son,  Peter,  to  be  awarded  to  a  disabled  student. 
Warner  Wolf  Scholarship:  This  scholarship  was  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Warner  Wolf  (B.A.,  CAS  '60)  in  1986  to  ftind 
a  School  of  Communication  student  fi-om  the  New  York 
City  area. 

Women's  Guild  of  The  American  University  Scholar- 
ship: The  Women's  Guild  of  the  American  University  pro- 
vides a  scholarship  to  a  senior  female  student  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  student  must  have  at- 
tended the  American  University  all  four  years  and  must 
show  excellence  in  academics. 

Getjrge  Woods  Scholarsh^:  This  scholarship  is  flinded 
by  a  gift  fi-om  Margaret  P.  Woods.  Awards  cire  made  to 
qualified  students  firom  any  college  or  school  of  the  univer- 
sity. 

ZBT  Endowed  Memorial  Scholarship:  This  scholarship 
was  established  in  1992  in  memory  of  deceased  ZBT  broth- 
ers. It  is  awarded  to  undergraduate  students  in  good  aca- 
demic standing  who  are  members  of  the  Zeta  Beta  Tau 
fi-atemity  or  the  son  or  daughter  of  a  former  ZBT  member. 

Graduate  Financial  Aid 

Merit-Based  Awards 

Teaching  Unit  and  Administrative  Awards 

Teaching  unit  awards  usually  involve  assisting  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  in  their  research  or  teaching.  The  awards 
are  made  by  the  teaching  units  according  to  their  own 
criteria. 

Fellowships  provide  a  stipend  and  from  9  to  24  hours 
of  tuition  remission.  There  is  a  service  commitment  of  up 
to  twenty  hours  each  week  during  each  semester. 

Assistantships  provide  fi-om  9  to  24  hours  of  tuition 
remission  during  the  academic  year  and  require  a  service 
commitment  of  up  to  ten  hours  each  week  during  each 
semester.  The  specific  amount  of  the  service  requirement 
is  determined  by  the  teaching  unit.  Summer  fellowships 
are  available  through  the  teaching  units. 

Administrative  awards  involve  work  in  a  variety  of  uni- 
versity offices  and  programs,  including  Student  Life  and 
the  Computing  Center.  Potential  recipients  Eire  nominated 
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by  the  teaching  units  and  final  selections  are  made  by  the 
heads  of  the  administrative  units. 
Graduate  Honor  Awards 

Nominations  for  the  Graduate  Honor  Awards  are  made 
by  the  teaching  unit:  academic  merit  and  achievement  are 
the  principal  criteria  for  selection.  Recipients  of  these 
awards  are  selected  by  the  University  Graduate  Honors 
Awards  Committee.  The  dollar  amounts  listed  are  for  the 
1 993-94  academic  year  and  may  change. 
Dean's  Scholar  Awards  provide  a  $3,500  aweird  and  a 
teaching  unit  feUowship  to  outstanding  newly  admitted 
doctoral  students  interested  in  pursuing  a  collie  or  uni- 
versity teaching  career. 

John  Fletcher  Hurst  Scholar  Awards  consist  of  a 
$3,500  award  in  addition  to  a  teaching  unit  fellowship  that 
includes  a  stipend  and  tuition  remission.  This  renewable 
award  is  initially  available  only  to  new  students  entering 
doctoral  programs. 

Master's  Scholar  Awards  offer  a  $2,000  award  in  addi- 
tion to  a  teaching  unit  fellowship  which  includes  a  stipend 
and  tuition  remission.  This  renewable  award  is  available 
to  students  entering  master's  degree  programs. 
Special  Opportunity  Awards  are  fellowships  and  assis- 
tcintships  awarded  to  American-bom  minority  students 
(African-American,  Asian,  Pacific  Islander  American,  or 
Hispanic-American).  Recipients  meet  service  require- 
ments in  their  teaching  units. 

Hall  of  Nations  Scholarships  provide  up  to  18  hours  of 
tuition  remission  during  the  academic  yecir  only.  Interna- 
tional students  who  do  not  have  permanent  resident  status 
or  U.S.  citizenship  sire  eligible  to  apply.  There  is  no  service 
requirement.  The  award  is  renewable  if  the  recipient  main- 
tains a  superior  academic  record. 
Designated  Foundation  Awards 

Massey  Foundation  Awards  are  available  only  to  Cana- 
dian citizens.  They  provide  scholarship  tuition  assistance 
of  up  to  $10,000  each  year  without  a  service  requirement. 
United  Methodist  Graduate  Scholarships  are  available 
to  members  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  who  have 
strong  accidemic  records.  The  awcird  provides  8  to  10  credit 
hours  of  remitted  tuition  per  eicademic  year.  There  is  no 
service  requirement. 


Students  In  the  Cooperative  Education  Program  receive 
academic  credit  and  may  be  paid  for  faculty- supervised 
employment.  (For  more  information,  see  "Cooperative  Ekj- 
ucation  Program"  in  the  Special  Opportunities  chapter.) 

Regular  part-time  employment  is  available  both  on  and 
off  campus.  (See  also  "Employment  Opportunities,"  below.) 

Washington  College  of  Law 
Scholarships  and  Grants 

Special  law  school  scholarships,  established  by  fiiends 
of  the  law  school  and  the  university,  provide  tuition  assis- 
tance for  full-time  students.  For  more  information,  call 
(202)  885-2668. 

Employment  Opportunities 

TTie  university  Career  Center  provides  assistance  to  stu- 
dents interested  in  obtaining  employment  to  defi^ay  a  por- 
tion of  their  college  expenses. 

OnOtuT^us  Part-Time  and  Temporary  Employment: 
There  are  on-Ccimpus  jobs  available  at  the  university. 
Off-Campus  Peat-Time  and  Temporary  Employment: 
A  variety  of  part-time  and  temporary  positions  cire  available 
in  the  nearby  area  and  in  downtown  Washington. 
Residence  Hall  Advisers:  Students  selected  to  serve  as 
hall  advisers  receive  peirticil  tuition  remission,  a  single 
room,  and  a  monthly  stipend  for  nine  months.  Interested 
students  should  call  or  write  the  Office  of  Residential  Life 
and  Housing  Services  in  late  fall  to  begin  the  application 
process.  Selection  is  made  in  the  spring  for  placement  the 
following  academic  year.  Available  only  to  juniors,  seniors, 
and  graduate  students. 

Note:  international  students  must  obtain  an  appropriate 
authorization  to  work  before  accepting  employment  and 
are  advised  to  consult  first  with  £m  international  student 
adviser  in  the  OfBce  of  Intemational/Intercultureil  Student 
Services. 


Need-Based  Assistance 

Some  of  the  major  sources  of  need-based  loans  are  the 
Federal  Perkins  Loems  and  the  Ford  Federal  Direct  Stafford 
LoEin  Progremi.  These  are  described  under  "Federal  Loans" 
in  this  chapter.  (For  more  information,  see  also  "Restricted 
University  Loans"  above.) 


Other  Sources  of  Financial 
Support 

Residence  Hall  Advisers  carry  out  advising  and  admin- 
istrative duties  In  the  university  residence  halls  In  ex- 
change for  single  rooms  in  the  residence  hall,  a  monthly 
stipend,  and  partial  tuition  remission.  (See  also  "Employ- 
ment Opportunities."  below.) 

The  Federal  Work-Study  Progreim  provides  opportuni- 
ties to  work  part-time  on  campus.  (Eligibility  restricted  to 
citizens  and  permanent  residents  of  the  United  States.) 
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Veterans*  Benefits 

The  American  University's  degree  programs  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Educational  Institution  Licensure  Commis- 
sion, the  state  approving  agency  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  enrollment  of  veterans  (and  eligible  depen- 
dents of  deceased  or  disabled  veterans)  for  educational 
benefits  under  the  various  federal  laws  relating  to  veterans. 

Fonns  and  information  may  be  requested  from  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Registrar  at  (202)  885-2235. 

New  Students 

New  students  entering  the  American  University  must 
file  a  Veterans  Application  for  VA  Educational  Benefits 
(22- 1 990)  with  a  certified  copy  of  DD-2 14  through  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Registrar.  Enrollment  certification  is  then  sent 
to  the  Veterans  Administration  by  the  Office  of  the  Regis- 
trar to  initiate  benefits  for  the  enrollment  period. 

Service  men  and  women  wishing  to  receive  VA  benefits 
for  the  first  time  must  present  the  Serviceman's  Appllca- 
Uon  for  VA  EkiucaUonal  Benefits  (22- 1 990).  This  form  must 
be  signed  by  the  Education  Office  and  the  Commanding 
Officer. 

Transfer  students  who  have  received  VA  educational 
benefits  at  another  college  or  place  of  training  and  wish  to 
receive  VA  benefits  for  the  first  time  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity should  file  a  Request  for  Change  of  Program  or  Place 
of  Training  (22-1995)  through  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 
This  form  will  then  be  sent  to  the  VA's  regional  office  in 
Washington,  D.C.  with  the  Enrollment  Certification  (22- 
1999)  completed  by  the  university. 
Continuing  Students 

Continuing  students  need  only  file  the  American  Uni- 
versity VA  claim  card  for  educational  benefits  each  semes- 
ter with  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  All  changes  in 
registration  (adds,  drops,  and  withdrawals)  must  be  re- 
ported to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar,  Veterans  Counselor. 

Payment  and  Financial  Responsibility 

With  the  exception  of  disabled  veterans  who  are  trEiining 
under  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  all  beneficiaries  of  edu- 
cational benefits  from  the  VA  are  personally  responsible 
for  the  payment  of  their  bills  to  the  university.  These  per- 


sons should  come  to  the  university  financially  prepared  to 
pay  tuition  and  fees.  The  VA  checks  for  educational  bene- 
fits are  sent  directly  to  the  student  or  address  designated 
on  the  American  University  claim  card.  Students  who  wish 
to  receive  advance  payment  must  file  £in  advance  payment 
request  form.  Students  who  request  and  are  gremted  ad- 
vance payment  pick  up  only  the  first  check  issued  through 
the  Office  of  the  Registrcir,  Veterans  Counselor.  Thereafter, 
the  checks  are  sent  directly  to  the  student  or  address  on 
file  with  the  VA.  It  takes  six  to  eight  weeks  from  the  time 
of  filing  a  veterans  semester  claim  card  with  the  Office  of 
the  Registrar  before  the  first  check  arrives.  Veterans  whose 
claim  cards  are  completely  filled  in  will  have  their  claims 
processed  first.  Incomplete  claim  cards  (e.g..  no  file/claim 
number)  will  be  processed  last. 

The  Veterems  Administration  interprets  "completion  of 
credits"  differently  from  the  university,  and  this  difierence 
should  be  noted.  VA  benefits  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
the  expected  completion  of  a  certain  number  of  credits 
each  semester  as  stated  on  the  Veterein's  Certification 
Form.  Completion  is  defined  to  mean  grades  of  A,  B,  C,  D, 
F,  P,  or  ZF.  However,  veterans  who  drop  below  the  Eintici- 
pated  level  by  receiving  a  W.  L,  or  N  will  be  in  overpayment 
status,  according  to  the  Veterans  Administration.  Future 
benefits  will  be  reduced  for  later  periods  of  enrollment  or, 
should  no  further  enrollment  occur,  students  would  have 
to  refund  money  directly  to  the  Veterans  Administration. 
The  VA  directs  the  university  to  notify  them  of  a  change  in 
status  for  students  during  or  Immediately  after  the  end  of 
the  month  in  which  the  change  occurs.  Thus,  when  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar  leams  in  the  third  or  fourth  week  of 
May  that  a  veteran  has  reduced  his  or  her  credit  hours  of 
enrollment  because  of  withdrawals,  audits,  or  no  grade 
reported,  it  notifies  the  VA  immediately  after  the  end  of  May 
(in  early  June).  Under  mitigating  circumstances  excep- 
tions to  the  above  policies  may  be  made  through  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  Regional  Office. 

The  Office  of  the  Registrar  is  located  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  Asbury  Building,  and  is  open  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00 
p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday.  While  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  provide  accurate  amd  complete  information, 
changes  in  federal  regulations  and  university  policy  may 
occur  at  any  time  without  notice,  and  students  should  use 
this  material  as  a  general  guide. 


student  Services 


Division  of  Student 
Services 

Serving  students'  needs  in  support  of  their  academic 
endeavors,  the  Division  of  Student  Services  offers  a  variety 
of  programs,  from  psychological,  learning,  and  health  ser- 
vices to  student  government  and  international  progreims. 
The  division  is  headed  by  the  Vice  President  for  Student 
Services,  assisted  by  the  Dean  of  Students,  and  provides 
cocurricular  benefits  to  all  students.  The  Division  of  Stu- 
dent Services  recognizes  that  a  student's  college  experi- 
ence needs  to  be  supported  and  nurtured  by  people  and 
events  inside  and  outside  the  classroom.  Thus,  it  is  the 
mission  of  its  staff  to  provide  the  academic,  emotional, 
cultural,  spirituEil,  and  sociEil  support  to  ensure  student 
success. 

In  one  way  or  another  every  student  is  served  by  the 
activities  sponsored  by  the  division.  Departments  and  ser- 
vices include: 

•  Dean  of  Students 

•  Academic  Support  Services 
Disability  Support  Services 
Judicied  Affairs  and  Mediation  Services 
Learning  Services 
Service  Learning 

Caunpus  Life 

Kay  Spiritual  Life  Center 
Orientation  and  SpeciEil  Programs 
Ftesidentlal  Life  and  Housing  Services 
Student  Activities 

Counseling  eind  Health  Services 
Psychologiccil  Services 
Student  Health  Center 
Student  Health  Insurgince 
Tuition  Ftefund  Insurance  Plan 

Multicultural  eind  Community  Services 

International-InterculturaJ  Student  Services 
Multiculturcd  Affzdrs 


•  Off-campus  Housing  Office 

•  Sexual  Minority  Resource  Center 

•  In  addition,  there  are  numerous  student  government 
organizations,  cemipus  media,  cind  special  interest 
groups 

The  Title  DC  Officer  for  students  is  available  through  the 
Division  of  Student  Services.  For  more  information,  con- 
sult the  Student  Handbook  or  call  (202)  885-3300. 

Dean  of  Students 

The  Dean  is  the  senior  student  affairs  staff  member 
reporting  to  the  Vice  Provost  for  Student  Services.  The 
Dean's  Office  is  committed  to  cultivating  an  environment 
that  enriches  and  supports  student  development.  The  of- 
fice is  responsible  for  the  development  and  implementation 
of  university  policies  relating  to  student  affairs.  The  staff 
of  the  Dean's  Office  provides  information,  referrals,  and 
other  assistance  to  all  students  and  works  closely  with 
academic  and  administrative  units  to  promote  student 
success.  The  Dean's  Office  also  assumes  leadership  in  pro- 
viding advocacy  for  students. 

Academic  Support  Services 

Academic  Support  Services  assists  students  in  develop- 
ing the  competencies  that  are  critical  for  success  in  the 
academic  setting  and  beyond.  Collaboration  with  faculty 
is  at  the  core  of  its  programming  emd  strengthens  its  ben- 
efits for  students.  Through  the  services  and  programs  pro- 
vided, students  may  acquire  specific  skills  that  are  directly 
applicable  to  the  classroom. 

Disability  Support  Services 

The  staff  of  the  Office  of  Disability  Support  Services 
works  with  persons  having  temporary  or  permanent  dis- 
abilities to  promote  their  full  participation  In  academic 
programs  and  campus  activities.  Support  services,  as  they 
are  required,  are  intended  to  remove  competitive  dlsadvEin- 
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tages  so  that  students  with  disabilities  may  realize  their 
own  potential  and  objectives. 

Most  of  the  university's  educational  programs  aire 
readily  accessible  to  students  with  disabilities,  eind  the 
university  continues  to  take  steps  to  eliminate  barriers  to 
participation  by  qualified  students. 

To  provide  adequate  time  for  any  preparations  required, 
applicants  with  disabilities  are  encouraged  to  make  their 
plans  and,  esp)ecially,  to  visit  the  campus  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  the  application  process:  campus  tours  may  be 
arranged  through  the  Office  of  Admissions.  The  university 
will  treat  confidentially  all  inquiries  fi-om  applicants  with 
disabilities.  Any  information  voluntarily  provided  will  in  no 
way  be  used  in  evaluating  the  applicant's  file  for  admission: 
it  will  be  used  only  to  assist  the  student. 

Applicants  who  may  need  and  be  eligible  for  tuition  ben- 
efits and  auxiliary  aids  (such  as  readers  and  interpreters) 
should  apply  for  vocational  rehabilitation  benefits  through 
their  home  states  as  early  as  possible  when  making  their 
college  plans. 

Accessible  housing  is  available,  both  in  traditional  res- 
idence halls  on  campus  and  in  apartment  units  near  the 
campus.  A  reference  librarian  will  assist  students  with 
disabilities  in  using  the  university  librEuy,  consortium  li- 
braries, and  the  resources  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

General  information  is  available  fi-om  the  Office  of  Dis- 
ability Support  Services,  located  In  Mary  Graydon  Center 
120,  (202)  885-3315  (voice),  or  (202)  885-3316  (TIY).  Stu- 
dents with  disabilities  are  encouraged  to  register  with  the 
Office  of  Disability  Support  Services  as  soon  as  possible 
after  admission  to  plan  accomjnodations. 

Judicial  Affairs  and  Mediation  Services 

The  Division  of  Student  Services,  through  the  Office  of 
the  Dean  of  Students,  provides  the  university  community 
with  two  judicial  boards,  the  Hearing  Boeird  and  the  Board 
of  Elxaminers  (appeals  level).  These  two  Conduct  Council 
bodies  handle  all  non-academic  grievances  resulting  fi"om 
alleged  violation  of  the  Rights  and  Responsibilities,  the 
Code  of  Conduct  (see  "Code  of  Conduct"),  and  the  Regula- 
tions for  Student  Conduct  in  the  Residence  Halls.  Sixty 
percent  of  the  membership  of  the  Conduct  Council  is  made 
up  of  students,  twenty  percent  is  faculty  and  twenty  per- 
cent is  staff.  TTie  Hearing  Boeird  Is  in  charge  of  hearing  a 
complaint  against  a  student,  eirriving  at  findings  about  the 
incident,  cind  recommending  sanctions.  'Hie  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers (BOE).  upon  the  request  of  the  respondent,  re- 
views the  Conduct  Council  hearing  and  either  grants  or 
denies  the  review  request. 

In  addition,  the  residence  halls  have  an  administrative 
Conduct  Council  procedure  for  minor  violations  of  univer- 
sity regulations.  The  Administrative  Judicial  Action  (AJA) 
provides  a  quick.  Informal,  and  individual  administrative 
procedure  instituted  by  a  professional  Residential  Life  staff 
member  when  the  student  acknowledges  responsibility  for 
the  behavior. 

Service  on  the  Conduct  Council  provides  a  valuable  ex- 
perienticil  learning  situation  for  all  students.  The  Conduct 
Council  Is  founded  on  the  values  of  equity,  due  process, 
cind  education.  Both  the  Conduct  Council  and  Adminis- 
trative Judicial  Action  files  are  kept  on  record  as  confiden- 
ticil  disciplinary  actions  In  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
Students  In  accordance  with  federal  law  and  university 
policy  concerning  student  records. 


Mediation  Services  strives  to  facilitate  communication 
and  resolve  difficulties  between  people  in  conflict,  and  to 
educate  community  members  about  appropriate  conflict 
mcinagement  and  resolution.  The  end  product  of  mediation 
is  an  agreement  reached  by  the  parties  in  dispute.  Teams 
of  trained  faculty,  staff,  and  student  mediators  facilitate 
sessions  for  conflict  resolution  for  all  members  of  the  uni- 
versity community. 

Learning  Senrices 

Learning  Services,  part  of  the  Center  for  Psychological 
and  Learning  Services,  offers  individual  and  group  assis- 
tance for  Improving  leciming  skills  Important  to  academic 
success  In  college.  Workshops  and  sessions  with  counsel- 
ors are  available  In  areas  such  as  writing,  study  skills, 
critical  reading,  time  management,  speed  reading,  note- 
taking,  examination  skills,  and  reading  comprehension. 

Students  with  leciming  disabilities  may  receive  aca- 
demic support  fi-om  the  center.  More  specific  help  Is  avafl- 
able  to  those  fi-eshmen  admitted  to  the  Learning  Services 
Program.  (A  fee  Is  required  for  this  progreim.  Consult 
Learning  Services  for  more  Information.) 

The  center  also  provides  referral  to  qualified  peer  tutors 
(who  charge  reasonable  fees)  for  many  courses. 

The  Center  for  Psychological  and  Learning  Services  is 
located  in  Mary  Graydon  Center  201.  (202)  885-3360. 

Service  Learning 

Jointly  sponsored  through  the  academic  depeirtments 
and  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students,  the  Commiinlty 
Service  Learning  Program  provides  an  opportunity  for  un- 
dergraduate students  to  peirticipate  In  community  service 
endeavors  with  an  academic  component  designed  to  earn 
credit  towEird  graduation.  Students  earn  one  semester 
hour  for  at  least  40  hours  of  approved  community  field 
work  in  conjunction  with  em  appropriate  undergraduate 
course.  The  field  work  must  be  approved  by  the  course 
instructor  who  will  supervise  the  academic  components. 
A  staff  member  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  will 
assist  in  placement,  provide  orientation  amd  training,  and 
monitor  the  40  hour  community  service  commitment.  For 
more  Information,  contact  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents. 220  Mary  Graydon  Center.  (202)  885-3300. 

Campus  Life 

Campus  Life  provides  services  to  support  students 
through  their  first-year  transition  and  beyond,  by  integrat- 
ing them  Into  programs  and  challenging  them  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities  available  on  campus.  The 
departments  in  Campus  Life  function  as  liaisons  with  stu- 
dents, staff,  emd  faciilty  to  enhance  the  qucility  of  student 
life  on  Ccimpus. 

Kay  Spiritual  Life  Center 

The  round  building  at  the  north  end  of  the  quad — the 
Kay  Spiritual  Ufe  Center — Is  an  interfaith  house  of  worship 
cind  home  to  a  rich  array  of  faith  communities,  cultural 
cind  educational  programs,  student  organizations,  feasts, 
festivals,  and  circles  of  prayer  and  activism. 

In  keeping  with  the  university's  commitments  to  inquiry 
and  diversity,  the  center  seeks  to  be  not  only  a  haven  for 
the  religious  and  a  refuge  for  the  weary,  but  a  crossroads 
where  people  of  conscience,  intellect,  emd  splritued  curios- 
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ity  find  a  place  for  t±ieir  questions,  dreams,  and  struggles. 
Tlie  center  seeks  to  foster  a  climate  of  interfaith  under- 
standing and  openness  in  which  matters  of  faith  and  veilue 
are  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  human  growth  and  of 
university  life. 

Regular  services  of  worship  and  religious  observances 
are  held  throughout  the  year  by  Buddhist,  Catholic,  Jew- 
ish, Muslim,  Protestant,  and  Vedic/Hindu  communities. 
In  addition,  the  center  sponsors  special  interfaith  celebra- 
tions as  well  as  a  host  of  workshops,  panels,  retreats,  out- 
ings, and  social-action  opportunities.  Student 
organizations  involved  in  the  work  of  the  center  include 
Amnesty  International,  AU  Gospel  Choir,  Baptist  Student 
Fellowship,  B'Nai  B'rith/Hillel  Foundation,  Canterbury 
Fellowship,  Catholic  Law  Student  Association,  Catholic 
Student  Association,  Community  Action  and  Social  Jus- 
tice, ECO-Sense,  Graduate  Christian  Fellowship,  Habitat 
for  Humanity,  Hunger  Action  (SAVE),  Jewish  Student  As- 
sociation, Lutheran  Student  Association,  United  Method- 
ist Student  Fellowship,  Muslim  Student  Association,  and 
Protestant  Worshipping  Community. 

Chaplains  fi-om  tiie  diverse  faith  traditions  assist  in  or- 
ganized events  and  are  available  to  students,  faculty,  and 
staff  for  religious  counseling,  spiritual  direction,  program- 
ming, advisement  on  issues  of  faith  and  ethics,  residence 
hall  programs,  weddings,  bat  and  bar  mitzvcihs,  memorial 
services,  and  personal  support.  For  more  information  stop 
by  the  Kay  Center  or  telephone  (202)  885-3320. 

Orientation  and  Community  Service 

The  OflBce  of  Orientation  and  Community  Service  im- 
plements the  Student  Orientation,  Advising,  and  Registra- 
tion (SOAR)  programs  through  the  summer,  as  weU  as  the 
fall  welcoming  programs,  and  special  events  throughout 
the  year,  including  Family  Weekend. 

The  oflBce  also  supports  the  university  honor  societies, 
including  Mortar  Board  and  Golden  Key  Honor  Society  for 
Seniors,  and  Alpha  Lambda  Delta  for  sophomores. 

Community  service,  a  critical  component  of  a  quality 
liberal  arts  education,  flourishes  at  AU  through  work  of 
campus  organizations,  local  and  national  agencies,  and 
individual  involvement.  The  OflBce  of  Orientation  and  Com- 
munity Service  maintains  a  clearinghouse  for  volunteer 
opportunities,  assists  service  groups  on  campus  and  co- 
ordinates placement  of  individuals  with  urban  service  lo- 
cations. 

Among  the  volunteer  opportunities  available  are  tutor- 
ing programs  at  several  multicultural  elementeiry  and  mid- 
dle schools,  work  with  Best  Buddies,  overnight  stays  in 
homeless  shelters,  and  work  with  phone  help-lines. 

The  Office  of  Orientation  and  Community  Service  is  lo- 
cated in  Mary  Graydon  Center  200,  (202)  885-3390. 

Residential  Life  and  Houaing  Services 

Living  on  campus  is  a  unique  and  rewcirding  exf>erience. 
Learning  in  the  classroom  is  extended  into  the  residence 
hedls  through  sp>ecial  interest  housing  such  as  the  Living- 
Learning  Center,  the  Honors  Program  floor,  and  the  Leon- 
ard Intercultural  Hall;  and  through  floor  and  hall 
programs,  such  as  talks  by  faculty  members  cind  work- 
shops by  the  Leeiming  Services  staff.  Upf)erclass  and  some 
graduate  students  are  specially  selected  as  resident  assis- 
tants (RAs)  to  ensure  that  the  atmosphere  on  each  floor  is 
open,  friendly,  and  supportive.  RAs  receive  extensive  treiin- 


ing  in  listening,  program  plcinning,  cross-cultural  commu- 
nication, advising,  dispute  resolution,  and  crisis  interven- 
tion. They  organize  floor  participation  in  social  gatherings, 
academic  programs,  and  cultural  events  both  on  and  oflf 
campus.  Each  residence  hall  is  directed  by  a  live-in,  full- 
time  professional  resident  director.  These  professionals 
hold  advance  degrees  in  counseling,  educational  adminis- 
tration, and  related  fields. 

Housing  Services 

The  university  offers  housing  in  ten  residence  halls  to 
more  than  3,300  men  and  women.  Most  rooms  are  dou- 
bles, accommodating  two  students.  Most  halls  offer  both 
single-sex  and  coed  floors  or  wings.  Housing  for  graduate 
students  is  limited. 

Single  rooms  are  extremely  limited  and  are  generally 
available  only  to  seniors  and  those  with  substantial  med- 
ical need.  All  such  requests  must  be  made  in  writing  well 
in  advance,  and  will  be  evaluated  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
Medical  documentation  is  required  for  medical  requests, 
and  medical  single  rooms  are  not  guaranteed.  Returning 
students  can  participate  in  the  Single  Room  Lottery  during 
the  room  draw  process  the  previous  spring  semester.  All 
single  rooms,  including  medical  singles,  are  reassigned 
every  year;  as  such  there  is  no  guarantee  of  reassignment 
to  a  single.  There  is  an  additional  cost  for  single  rooms. 

The  Living-Leciming  Center  and  Honors  Program  floors 
are  available  for  selected  students.  The  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  oflBce,  located  in  Gray  Hall,  administers  the  Liv- 
ing-Learning Center  and  should  be  consulted  for  fiirther 
information  about  the  program.  Information  about  the 
Honors  floor  is  available  fi"om  the  Honors  Program  OflBce. 
312  Ward. 

Leonard  Hall  provides  residents  with  an  intercultural 
Irvdng  environment.  Students  are  encouraged  to  share  their 
particular  backgrounds  and  to  learn  about  the  cultures, 
languages,  and  religions  of  the  other  residents.  Informa- 
tion on  these  and  other  special  interest  housing  options 
are  available  from  the  OflBce  of  Residential  Life  and  Hous- 
ing Services. 

Application  Information 

Space  in  university  residence  halls  is  oflfered  first  to 
full-time  undergraduate  students.  Limited  space  may  be 
provided  for  graduate,  law,  eind  part-time  undergraduate 
students  when  available.  Students  in  all  these  categories 
should  consult  the  OflBce  of  Residential  Life  and  Housing 
Services  for  assignment  information.  The  housing  agree- 
ment is  binding  for  a  full  academic  year  (Call  and  spring 
semesters).  Room  rates  are  listed  in  the  Tuition,  Ex- 
penses, and  Financial  Aid"  chapter  of  this  publication. 
Health  insurance  coverage  is  a  prerequisite  for  on-campus 
residence. 

Housing  applications  and  information  will  be  mailed  to 
new  students  after  they  return  their  signed  enrollment 
agreements  to  the  OflBce  of  Admissions.  Returning  stu- 
dents have  the  opportunity  to  apply  for  space  for  the  fol- 
lowing academic  year  during  the  room  draw  process  the 
previous  spring  semester.  There  are  limited  opportunities 
for  room  changes  during  the  course  of  the  year.  Students 
are  encouraged  to  first  make  genuine  eflforts  to  make  room- 
mate situations  work,  and  residence  hall  staff  are  available 
to  assist  students  in  such  situations.  Please  know  that  in 
order  to  keep  the  residence  hall  and  academic  community 
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positive  and  welcoming,  it  is  strictly  prohibited  for  anyone 
in  any  way  to  discourage  another  student  from  moving  into 
cm  open  space.  Individuals  who  do  so  may  immediately  be 
relocated  to  another  space  on  campus. 

Refunds  for  students  withdrawing  from  housing  are 
made  In  accordance  with  the  schedule  contsiined  in  the 
housing  agreement. 

Ltfe  on  Campus 

Rooms  contain  basic  furnishings.  Electrical  equipment 
pjermitted  in  residence  hall  rooms  is  limited  to  low-wattage 
appliances.  Kitchen  facilities  are  available  on  each  floor. 
Students  may  not  cook  in  their  rooms. 

E^ch  residence  hall  on  the  main  campus  has  a  24-hour 
front  desk  operation  (except  Nebraska  Hall  which  has  cov- 
erage between  9:00  a.m.  and  midnight  Monday  through 
Saturday  and  noon  to  6:00  p.m.  on  Sunday)  that  serves  as 
the  hall  information  center  and  oversees  access  to  the  hcdl. 
Resident  students  must  observe  all  university  regulations, 
including  those  specified  in  the  housing  agreement  that 
they  (and  their  parents,  for  students  under  eighteen)  sign 
emd  those  found  in  the  Student  Handbook.  Students  cire 
held  responsible  for  damage  to  their  rooms  and  floors  dur- 
ing their  period  of  occupancy  and  are  billed,  either  individ- 
ually or  with  roommates,  suitemates,  or  hallmates  for 
damage.  All  of  the  residence  halls  are  closed  during  the 
break  between  the  fall  and  spring  semesters.  Limited 
"break"  housing  may  be  available  at  an  additioncil  cost  for 
students  who  are  unable  to  leave  for  the  break. 

Freshmen,  sophomores,  Nebraska  Hall  residents,  and 
Washington  Semester  residents  are  prohibited  from  hav- 
ing motor  vehicles  on  campus. 

The  Office  of  Residential  Life  and  Housing  Services  is 
located  in  Rockwood  Building,  (202)  885-3370. 

Student  Activities 

The  Office  of  Student  Activities  provides  programs  and 
services  in  severed  areas  designed  to  enhance  the  personal, 
social,  and  intellectual  growth  of  students. 

Members  of  the  staff  serve  as  the  primary  advisers  to 
the  Student  Confederation,  the  Confederation  Media  Com- 
mission, the  Graduate  Student  Council,  the  Student 
Union  Board,  the  Kennedy  Political  Union,  and  a  variety 
of  clubs  emd  organizations.  The  staff  provides  leadership 
training  and  skills  development  throughout  the  year  with 
a  series  of  workshops,  and  seminars.  A  leadership  library 
is  also  available. 

The  office  also  initiates,  administers,  and  interprets  uni- 
versity policies  and  procedures  affecting  student  groups, 
including  the  following:  student  events  in  the  Tavern;  rec- 
ognition of  new  student  organizations;  noise  and  sound 
standEirds  for  activities;  facilities  use  emd  requests;  funding 
and  purchasing  for  student  organizations;  and  freedom  of 
expression.  The  staff  eilso  coordinates  all  leadership  devel- 
opment programs. 

The  Office  of  Student  Activities  supports  the  activities 
of  the  seventeen  sororities  and  fraternities  on  campus  as 
well  as  the  Pemhellenic  Association  (the  governing  body  for 
sororities),  the  Interfratemity  Council  (the  governing  body 
for  fraternities) ,  and  the  Panhellenic  Council  (the  governing 
body  of  the  historiccilly  Black  fraternities  and  sororities). 
The  university  has  an  active  emd  growing  Greek  commu- 
nity dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  developing  leadership  and 
social  skills,  community  service,  friendship,  and  academic 


excellence,  ^proximately  21  percent  of  undergraduates 
belong  to  Greek  organizations.  Activities  include  formals, 
cilumnl/ae  emd  parent  receptions.  Greek  Week,  blood 
drives,  and  other  events. 

The  Office  of  Student  ActiviUes  is  located  in  the  Mary 
Graydon  Center  200;  (202)  885-3390. 

Counseling  and  Health  Services 

Counseling  and  Health  Services  provides  a  variety  of 
primary  emibulatory  outpatient  medical  and  psycholo^cal 
services.  The  office  also  sponsors  a  campus-wide  effort  to 
educate  students  in  making  heeilthy  lifestyle  choices,  pro- 
viding personal  counseling  emd  outreach  programming  by 
both  staff  and  peers.  The  goaJ  is  a  student  community 
conducive  to  positive  values  eind  wellness. 

Psycliological  Services 

Intake,  individual  and  group  counseling,  referral  and 
crisis  intervention  are  available  through  Psychological  Ser- 
vices. In  addition,  the  staff  offers  workshops  on  issues 
related  to  p>ersonal  growth  and  social  skills.  A  stress  man- 
agement program  designed  to  help  students  develop  effec- 
tive coping  strategies  Is  offered  each  semester  for 
undergraduate  emd  graduate  students. 

The  psychological  services  staff  is  composed  of  psychol- 
ogists and  social  workers  who  are  experienced  in  working 
with  college  students.  All  discussions  are  confidential  in 
conformity  with  federal  and  local  law. 

The  center  is  the  site  for  information  regarding  national 
tests  such  as  the  CLEP,  GMAT.  GRE,  and  LSAT.  Bulletins 
for  these  tests  may  be  secured  at  the  testing  table  outside 
Mary  Graydon  Center  20 1 .  Questions  should  be  directed 
to  the  Testing  Office  at  (202)  885-3364.  Messages  may  be  j 
left  on  voice  mail. 

The  Center  for  Psychological  and  Leetming  Services  is     [ 
located  in  Mary  Graydon  Center  201,  (202)  885-3360. 

student  Health  Center 

Located  on  the  first  floor  of  Nebraska  Hall,  the  Student 
Health  Center  is  available  to  all  full-time  undergraduate, 
graduate,  emd  law  students.  Off-campus  students  may  use 
the  center  for  a  fee  each  semester. 

The  center  provides  a  veiriety  of  ambulatory  outpatient 
medical  services,  most  without  cost,  some  with  a  modest 
fee.  Services  include  primary  ambulatory  medical  care, 
allergy  injections,  gynecological  services,  some  im- 
munizations, and  first  aid.  Care  is  provided  by  physicians, 
physlclcm  assistants,  nurse  practitioners,  and  registered 
nurses.  Health  education  services  are  provided  by  all 
health  care  providers.  Counseling  is  available  to  help  stu- 
dents with  diet,  stress,  emd  substance  abuse  problems. 
Patients  are  seen  on  an  appointment  basis. 

Complex  medical  problems  and  emergencies  that  occur 
when  the  center  is  closed  are  referred  to  a  local  hospital. 
In  such  cases,  the  students  are  responsible  for  the  accom- 
panying charges.  For  more  information,  call  the  Student 
Health  Center  at  (202)  885-3380. 

Required  Immunizations 

District  of  Columbia  Law  3-20,  Immunization  of  School 
Children,  requires  that  cill  students  under  the  age  of  26 
attending  school  in  the  District  receive  the  following  im- 
munizations: 
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Polio:  For  each  student  18  years  of  age  until  his  or  her 
26th  birthday,  polio  vaccine  immunization  is  not  required. 
If  unimmunlzed  for  polio,  it  is  recommended  that  the  stu- 
dent receive  two  doses  of  enhanced  f)Otency  Inactivated 
PoUo  Vaccine  (e-IPV)  at  least  six  weeks  apart  and  a  third 
dose  at  least  six  months  after  the  second  dose.  Previously 
administered  vaccine  doses  of  conventional  IPV  may  be 
counted.  A  total  of  four  doses  is  needed  for  a  primary  series. 

Tetanus-Diphtheria:  For  each  student  18  years  of  age 
until  his  or  her  26th  birthday  who  is  receiving  his  or  her 
primary  immunization,  two  tetanus-diphtheria  (Td)  vac- 
cine doses  at  least  six  weeks  apart  and  a  third  dose  at  least 
six  months  after  the  second  dose  are  required  as  follows: 
a)  all  DTP  doses  previously  administered  may  be  counted 
in  the  requirement;  and  b)  if  more  than  ten  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  primary  series  or  the  last  booster  was 
received,  than  an  additional  Td  booster  shall  be  required. 

Measles:  Two  doses  of  measles  vaccine  shall  be  required 
for  each  student  enrolled  in  grades  7-12  and  all  post-high 
school  programs,  if  not  previously  administrated  as  fol- 
lows: a)  the  first  dose  shall  be  administered  at  12  months 
of  age  or  older  and  been  administered  after  1968;  b)  the 
second  dose  should  be  given  no  less  than  one  month  after 
the  first  dose;  and  c)  written  certification  of  the  second  dose 
shall  be  presented  to  a  school  official  upon  admission  to 
the  university. 

Rubella:  Two  doses  of  rubella  vaccine  shall  be  required 
for  each  student  enrolled  in  grades  7-12  and  all  post-high 
school  programs,  if  not  previously  administered  as  follows: 
a)  the  first  dose  shall  be  administered  at  12  months  of  age 
of  older;  b)  the  second  dose  should  be  given  no  less  than 
one  month  after  the  first  dose  and  c)  written  certification 
of  the  second  dose  shall  be  presented  to  a  school  official 
uf>on  admission  to  the  university. 

Mumps:  Two  doses  of  mumps  vaccine  shall  be  reqiiired 
for  each  student  enrolled  in  grades  7-12  and  all  post-high 
school  programs,  if  not  previously  administered  as  follows; 
a)  the  first  dose  shall  be  administered  at  12  months  of  age 
or  older;  b)  the  second  dose  should  be  given  no  less  than 
1  month  after  the  first  dose;  and  c)  written  certification  of 
the  second  dose  shall  be  presented  to  a  school  official  upon 
admission  to  the  university. 

Laboratory  evidence  of  immunity  for  each  vaccine-pre- 
ventable disease  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  required 
vaccination  for  each  of  the  diseases  described. 

To  comply  with  the  law,  students  under  the  age  of  26 
must  have  received  aU  the  doses  in  each  immunization 
series,  and  return  the  Medical  Report  form,  which  includes 
immunization  records,  to  the  Student  Heeilth  Center  upon 
admission  to  the  university.  Registration  may  be  blocked 
for  any  student  who  has  not  submitted  a  written  record  of 
complete  Immunization. 

Student  Health  Insurance  Plan 

Health  insurance — private,  group,  or  the  university- 
sponsored  health  insureince  plan — is  mandatory  for  all 
students  residing  in  university  housing,  for  all  full-time 
students,  and  for  international  students  (except  those  on 
A,  G,  or  H  visas).  Students  in  the  mandatory  categories 
listed  above  who  do  not  waive  coverage  by  the  deadline  will 
be  billed  automatically  for  the  university-sponsored  plan. 
Detailed  information  concerning  this  plan  is  aveiilable  in 
the  Student  Health  Center,  Nebraska  Hall.  For  more  infor- 


mation call  the  Student  Hesilth  Insurance  Office  at  (202) 
885-3384. 

Tuition  Refund  Insurance  Plan 

For  information  about  the  Tuition  Refund  Insurance 
Plan,  see  the  "Refunds  and  Cancellation  of  Charges"  sec- 
tion of  the  previous  chapter,  or  contact  the  Student  Health 
Insurance  Office,  Nebraska  Hall.  (202)  885-3384. 

Multicultural  and  Community  Services 

Multicultural  and  Community  Services  enhances  one  of 
the  university's  most  distinctive  characteristics:  its  cosmo- 
politan and  multicultural  population.  More  than  1,100 
students  fi-om  over  130  countries,  including  students  fi-om 
all  50  states,  are  currently  enrolled. 

Multicultural  Affiairs 

The  Office  of  Multicultural  Affairs  (OM^  seeks  to  en- 
hance the  quality  of  campus  life  for  all  students  by  foster- 
ing an  environment  that  is  welcoming  and  supportive. 
OMA  provides  specific  advocacy,  counseling,  and  tutoring 
services  to  African,  Asian,  Hispanic,  and  Native  American 
students,  and  promotes  the  cultural  interests  of  these 
communities  through  lectures,  seminars,  historical  tours, 
receptions,  award  ceremonies,  mentoring  programs,  and 
festivals.  OMA  also  contains  a  modest  library  of  historical 
and  cultural  literature  as  well  as  career  information  for 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 

The  Frederick  Douglass  Scholarship  Program,  the  High 
School/College  Internship  Program,  and  the  Summer 
Transition  Leadership  Program  are  administered  by  OMA. 

The  Office  of  Multicultural  Affairs  is  located  in  Butler 
Pavilion,  room  404;  telephone  (202)  885-3651.  Regular  of- 
fice hours  are  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  Monday  through 
Friday. 

Off-Campus  Housing  OfQce 

The  Off-Campus  Housing  Office  provides  information 
for  students  interested  in  locating  housing  and  living  off- 
campus.  The  office  provides  a  computerized  listing  service 
that  enables  students  to  match  what  they  are  looking  for 
with  available  housing  listed  with  the  service.  The  office 
provides  brochures  on  off-campus  life,  apartment  guides, 
bus  and  metro  schedules,  and  a  board  listing  available 
housing.  Telephones  are  avcdlable  for  setting  up  appoint- 
ments with  landlords.  The  office  does  not  mediate  land- 
lord-tenant or  roommate  issues  emd  can  not  guarantee  the 
accuracy  of  the  information  provided. 

The  Off-Campus  Housing  Office  is  located  in  121  Mary 
Graydon  Center.  For  current  hours  of  operation,  directions 
to  the  office,  or  information  on  office  resources  and  ser- 
vices, call  (202)  885-3270.  Office  staff  are  not  able  to  re- 
turn long  distance  cadis. 

Intemational-Intercultural  Student  Services 

The  Office  of  Intemational-Intercultural  Student  Ser- 
vices (OlS)  provides  support  services  for  foreign  students 
on  F  or  J  visa  status.  The  office  cdso  promotes  intercultural 
programs,  provides  cross-cultural  advising,  and  shares  re- 
sponsibility for  monitoring  university  policy,  programs, 
and  services  to  ensure  the  vitality  of  the  university's  cul- 
turaJ  diversity. 

OlS  seeks  to  develop  awareness,  understanding,  and 
appreciation  of  culturad  differences  within  the  university 
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community.  Primary  support  services,  which  use  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation's  capital  and  the  university's  diverse 
administrative  and  academic  resources,  include  providing 
cultural  adjustment  assistance,  pre-arrival,  initial  entry, 
and  on -going  orientation,  and  advising  about  academic, 
personal,  social,  cultural,  career,  and  employment  mat- 
ters. OIS  provides  comprehensive  orientation  programs 
each  fall  and  spring  semester  for  international  students. 
OIS  also  maintains  a  small  resource  library  of  literature 
and  networking  information  pertaining  to  those  students, 
American  and  non-American,  who  spent  some  part  of  their 
developmental  years  in  one  or  more  foreign  countries  as  a 
result  of  the  international  employment  of  their  parents. 

OIS  is  also  the  university's  administrative  unit  author- 
ized by  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
(INS)  and  U.S.  Information  Agency  (USIA)  to  Issue  and  sign 
the  nonimmigrcmt  documentation  required  of  foreign/in- 
ternational students,  foreign  scholars,  exchange  visitors, 
and  foreign  temporary  workers  of  distinguished  merit  and 
ability. 

The  Office  of  Intemationcd-Intercultural  Student  Ser- 
vices is  located  in  the  Butler  Pavilion,  room  408;  telephone, 
(202)  885-3350;  fax  (202)  885-3354;  internet  <ols@amer- 
ican.edu>;  <  HTTP://www.american.  edu. other  depeirt- 
ments.dean  of  students>.  Office  hours  are  Monday 
through  Friday,  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Refer  to  the  Sched- 
ule of  Classes  for  extended  hours  of  operation  during  "Ex- 
tended Hours"  and  "Late  Registration"  periods. 

Sexual  Minority  Resource  Center 

The  Sexual  Minority  Resource  Center  (SMRC)  was  re- 
cently created  to  heighten  university  community  aware- 
ness of  issues  related  to  sexual  orientation  and  to  provide 
resources  and  support  to  the  American  University  commu- 
nity. 

The  SMRC  is  developing  a  modest  library  of  books,  mag- 
cizines,  newspajjers,  and  research  articles  and  related  lit- 
erature including  networking  information  germane  to  the 
issues  and  needs  of  gay,  lesbian,  amd  bisexual  students. 
The  SMRC  provides  heterosexual,  homosexual,  and  bisex- 
ual students  with  a  campus  location  to  leam  more  about 
gay  issues  and  find  related  information  and  resources 
within  the  DC  area. 

The  SMRC  is  located  in  Butler  Pavilion,  room  409;  (202) 
885-3346.  Office  hours  may  vary,  but  the  office  is  usually 
open  fiTom  10:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday. 


Student  Organizations 

student  Confederation 

The  Student  Confederation  (SC)  is  the  undergraduate 
student  government  representing  the  academic,  political, 
social,  and  cultural  interests  of  its  constituency.  This  con- 
federation of  orgEinizations  extends  beyond  the  normal  stu- 
dent governing  body  by  including  the  International 
Student  Association,  the  Black  Student  Alliance,  and  the 
Women's  Confederation.  The  Genercil  Assembly  (GA),  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  SC,  is  composed  of  representatives 
fi-om  each  residence  hall,  each  school  or  college,  each  class, 
cind  commuter  students.  Bi-weekly  meetings  of  the  GA  are 
held  to  establish  policies  governing  SC  operations,  to  voice 
opinions  in  regard  to  student  concerns,  and  to  allocate 


funds  to  student  organizations  and  SF>eci£il  projects.  Elec- 
tions for  GA  and  executive  positions  are  held  during  the 
spring  semester. 

Three  major  parts  of  the  SC  are  the  Student  Union 
Board  (SUB),  the  Confederation  Media  Commission  (CMC), 
and  the  Club  Council  (SCCC).  The  SUB  is  the  programming 
arm  of  the  SC,  sponsoring  events  including  movies,  con- 
certs, comedy  nights,  and  coffee  houses.  The  CMC  coordi- 
nates all  SC-funded  media  and  provides  oversight  to 
student  publications  such  as  The  E^le newspaper,  Uhuni, 
The  Intemationcil  Voice,"  the  American  LUerury  magazine, 
The  Talon  yearbook,  and  broadcast  media  such  as  WVAU 
and  A-TV.  The  SCCC  oversees  cind  funds  all  speciail-inter- 
est  clubs  on  behalf  of  the  SC.  For  more  information,  stop 
by  Mary  Graydon  Center  2 17  or  call  (202)  885-6400. 

Graduate  Student  Council 

The  Graduate  Student  Council  (GSC)  is  the  governing 
organization  that  represents  the  views  of  the  graduate  stu- 
dent community  to  the  university.  The  GSC  is  the  parent 
organization  of  twenty-two  academic  unit  councils 
throughout  the  university.  Through  a  yearly  activity  fee, 
the  GSC  allocates  funds  to  the  graduate  depEUtmental 
councils  and  oversees  the  graduate  publication.  The  Grad 
uate  Review,  which  highlights  graduate  research,  art,  po- 
etry, and  other  original  works.  The  GSC  has  an  Executive 
Council  that  is  elected  every  spring.  The  Executive  Council 
cilso  organizes  various  other  activities  of  interest  to  the 
graduate  community  such  as  lecture  series,  conferences, 
emd  social  events. 

Residence  Hall  Association 

The  Residence  Hall  Association  (RH/M  is  a  sp>ecicdized 
student  government  representing  all  resident  students.  Its 
major  responsibility  is  social  and  educational  program- 
ming in  each  hall  as  well  as  participating  in  campus-wide 
activities. 

The  association  rxicikes  recommendations  to  the  OflBce 
of  Residentlcd  Life  and  Housing  Services  concerning  the 
operation  and  management  of  the  residence  hall  system, 
and  it  monitors  university  policy  as  an  advocate  of  resident 
students.  RHA  is  located  in  1 16  Hughes  Hall.  (202)  885- 
1742. 

Intercultural  Or;ganizations 

There  are  many  intercultural  student  organizations  that 
8ire  active  during  each  academic  year.  They  are  op>en  to  all 
students.  Among  them  are  the  following  prominent  on- 
going organizations: 

The  International  Student  Association  (ISA)  serves  as 
the  official  advocate  for  all  international  students  enrolled 
at  the  university.  The  association's  gOEil  is  to  assist  inter- 
national students  in  their  adjustment  to  their  new  aca- 
demic and  social  environment  and  to  increase 
understanding  and  cooperation  among  International  and 
American  students.  Students  fi-om  geographic  regions  and 
specific  countries  also  form  clubs  in  order  to  share  com- 
mon interests  and  goals.  The  international  student  com- 
munity publishes  The  International  Voice"  bi-weekly  as 
part  of  the  campus  newspaper.  The  Ekigle. 

Many  of  the  university's  nationeil  and  foreign  students 
lived  outside  their  country  of  citizenship  before  entering 
college.  As  a  result  of  this  unique  educational  and  living 
experience,  these  students  have  formed  a  Third  Culture 
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Students  Association.  The  Black  Student  Alliance  (BSA) 
supports  the  African  American,  African,  and  Caribbean 
student  community  by  providing  academic,  cultural,  and 
social  activities.  Other  minority  organizations  include  the 
Gospel  Choir,  the  Black  Law  Student  Association,  and  the 
Graduate  and  Professional  Students  of  Color  (GPSC).  In 
addition,  the  issues  and  concerns  of  the  African  American 
community  are  examined  by  the  student  publication 
UhuriL 

The  Jewish  Student  Association  enriches  campus  life 
by  sponsoring  events,  providing  a  support  network,  and 
discussing  current  issues  in  conjunction  with  Hillel  and 
Merkaz. 

Lectures 

Many  student  organizations  and  governing  boards 
sponsor  or  cosponsor  speakers  that  enrich  the  academic 
environment.  Tlie  award-winning  Kennedy  Political  Union 
(KPU)  is  the  primary  student  lecture  board  for  the  univer- 
sity. Vice  President  of  South  Africa  F.W.  de  Klerk,  former 
Black  Panther  Bobby  Scale,  feminist  activdst  Betty  Friedan, 
ACLU  President  Nadine  Stroessen,  and  Senator  Howell 
Heflin  have  been  some  of  the  recent  speakers  sponsored 
by  KPU.  This  organization  is  located  in  the  Student  Con- 
federation office  complex,  Mary  Graydon  Center  217. 

Music 

MusiCcil  groups  on  campus  include  the  American  Uni- 
versity Chorale,  Orchestra,  Singers,  Pep  Band,  Music  So- 
ciety, and  Gospel  Choir.  The  American  University  Singers 
schedule  concert  tours  in  addition  to  their  campus  pro- 
grams. The  Department  of  Performing  Arts  also  sponsors 
Pizazz,  a  musical  performing  troupe.  Qualified  students 
may  register  for  credit  in  most  of  these  musical  organiza- 
tions. 

Drama  and  Dance 

The  Theatre  Program  has  several  performing  ensembles 
open  to  the  university  community,  including  the  African 
American  Actors  Ensemble,  the  Multicultural  Performing 
Group,  Vivat  Experimental  Theatre,  and  Creative  Com- 
pany Children's  Theatre.  The  American  University  Players 
student  group  presents  at  least  one  full  scale  production, 
severed  one-act  plays,  and  one  night  of  original  student 
work  per  year. 

Political  Organizations 

Political  orgamizations  on  campus  encourage  participa- 
tion in  loccil  cind  national  pobtical  activities  and  sponsor 
events  attended  by  members  of  Congress,  journalists,  and 
others  active  in  the  political  arena.  Among  the  campus 


political  organizations  are  Amnesty  International,  the  Col- 
lege Democrats,  the  College  Republicans,  and  the  Model 
United  Nations. 

Special  Interest 

The  university  recognizes  over  80  special  interest  clubs 
and  organizations,  including  such  groups  as  the  Catholic 
Student  Association,  the  Gay,  Lesbian,  and  Bisexual  Com- 
munity, Habitat  for  Humanity,  and  the  Marticd  Arts  Club. 
For  a  complete  list  of  clubs  and  organizations  or  for  infor- 
mation on  how  to  start  a  club,  contact  the  Office  of  Student 
Activities,  Mary  Graydon  Center  200,  (202)  885-3390. 

Student  Media 

Numerous  opportunities  exist  for  students  interested  in 
practical  experience  in  the  various  forms  of  print  and 
broadcast  media.  The  American  University  is  fortunate  to 
have  the  foUowing  media:  The  Ekigle  (weekly  student  news- 
paper), Uhuni  (the  student  African  American  newspaper). 
The  International  Voice,"  the  American LAterary  magazine. 
The  Rostrum  (economics/political  science  journal),  the 
Talon  yearbook,  and  WVAU  radio  and  A-TV  (student  tele- 
vision). All  of  these  media  can  be  contacted  through  the 
Student  Confederation. 

Greek  Organizations 

Seventeen  sororities  and  fraternities  provide  service, 
promote  scholarship,  encourage  leadership,  and  create  an 
atmosphere  for  active  social,  philanthropic,  and  campus 
involvement.  The  national  sorority  chapters  on  campus  are 
Alpha  Chi  Omega,  Alpha  Epsilon  Phi,  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha, 
Chi  Omega,  Delta  Gamma,  Delta  Sigma  Theta,  Phi  Mu,  Phi 
Sigma  Sigma,  and  Sigma  Delta  Tau.  Fraternities  include 
Alpha  Phi  Alpha,  Alpha  Sigma  Phi,  Alpha  Tau  Omega, 
Delta  Chi,  Delta  Tau  Delta.  Kappa  Alpha  Psi,  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa,  and  Sigma  Alpha  Mu. 

A  Greek  honor  society,  the  Order  of  Omega,  exists  to 
recognize  and  promote  leadership  development  and  schol- 
arship. 

The  Interfratemity  Council,  which  governs  fraternities, 
offers  a  forum  for  chapter  discussions,  provides  program- 
ming to  the  chapters,  regulates  rush  activities,  and  is  an 
active  part  of  the  Greek  community.  The  governing  body 
for  sororities,  the  Panhellenic  Association,  oversees  and 
coordinates  the  rush  program,  sponsors  social  and  phil- 
anthropic programs,  hosts  events  pertaining  to  women's 
concerns,  and  represents  sorority  interests.  The  Panhelle- 
nic Council  provides  support  and  governs  the  activities  of 
the  historically  Black  sororities  and  fraternities  that  are 
active  on  campus. 
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Career  Center  Services 

Career  education  is  a  life-long  process  and  the  Career 
Center  is  the  place  to  begin.  The  Career  Center  offers  a 
sequence  of  programs  designed  to  accompany  and  en- 
hance the  student's  academic  studies.  These  integrated, 
comprehensive  career  services  for  American  University 
students  and  alumni  begin  with  career  planning  and  field 
experience  through  the  center's  Cooperative  Eklucation 
Program.  Students  are  encouraged  to  use  the  Career 
Center's  services  to  develop  career  awareness  as  early  in 
their  academic  programs  as  possible.  Students  also  should 
explore  awards  and  fellowship  options  early,  since  it  may 
take  a  year  or  more  to  prepare  as  a  candidate  for  these 
selective  competitions  (see  "Student  Awards  &  Fellowships"). 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  a  beneficial  career  deci- 
sion making  process  for  each  year  of  academic  study. 

FYeshman:  EbqDloring  academic  majors  and  career  options. 

Sophomore:  Deciding  academic  majors,  exploring  career 
options,  and  gaining  hands-on  experience. 

Junior:  Focusing  on  career  fields  and  gaining  experience 
in  specific  careers. 

Senior/ Graduate  student  Narrow  career  options  and 
decide  pxjst-graduate  goals. 

All  Career  Center  services  should  be  pursued  £is  a  par- 
allel to  classroom  learning  throughout  students'  academic 
programs  at  the  AmericEin  University. 

Career  Planning  Services 

Career  Resource  Library:  Career  exploration  and  job 
seeu-ch  assistance  is  provided  through  em  extensive  collec- 
tion of  ceireer  information,  including  directories,  books, 
and  f>eriodlcals.  Annotated  bibliographies  help  students 
identify  appropriate  resources. 

Career  Network:  More  that  1 ,000  alumni  Eind  fiiends 
of  the  university  willing  to  talk  with  students  about  ceireer 
planning  are  listed  by  professional  field,  college  major, 
company,  and  geographic  location. 

Employer  PUes:  More  than  1 ,200  companies  have  pro- 
vided literature  to  help  students  research  potential  em- 
ployment sites. 


Career  Course:  To  help  integrate  education  and  career 
planning,  the  course  21.203  Career  Eklucation:  You  and 
Your  Future  is  offered  each  semester  through  the  School 
of  Eklucation.  This  is  a  ten-week  course  for  students  who 
are  unsure  about  their  majors  or  wish  to  assess  their  skills, 
values,  and  interests  for  career  planning. 

Workshops:  Workshops  and  materials  are  offered  on 
resume  writing,  interviewing  skills,  and  the  job  search. 
These  are  designed  to  help  students  make  a  plcinned  trcin- 
sition  firom  college  to  work  and  to  take  ftill  advantage  of 
cooperative  education  and  permanent  employment  oppor- 
tunities. The  Career  Center  calendar,  available  to  all  stu- 
dents, provides  a  daily  schedule  of  workshops. 

Self-Assessment  Tools:  The  following  career-planning 
instruments  provide  an  inventory  of  personal  interests  and 
preferences  for  students  to  consider  as  they  pursue  a  ca- 
reer or  job  search:  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator,  SIGI+, 
Campbell  Interest  and  Skill  Survey,  and  the  Self-Directed 
Search. 

Career  Advising:  Each  of  the  major  colleges  and 
schools  at  the  university  has  a  career  planning  coordinator 
in  the  Career  Center  who  advises  students  about  career 
development  eind  emplojmient  issues. 

Special  Events:  Career  Center  staff  host  annual  events 
such  as  Career  Discovery  Days,  Career  EIXPO,  the  Inter- 
national Student  Job  Fair,  arid  Career  Quest  Week,  which 
bring  speakers  and  employer  representatives  fi-om  a  wide 
vciriety  of  organizations  to  meet  with  students  and  ex- 
change information. 

Employment  Programs 

Job  Search  Orientation:  Overview  of  job  search  tech- 
niques, career  advisement,  on-campus  recruitment,  re- 
sume referral,  and  information  sessions.  Mandatory  for 
students  seeking  job  seeirch  assistance.  Graduating  stu- 
dents and  alumni  must  attend  this  orientation  to  register 
with  Career  Planning  Services. 

Job  Listings  Service:  To  help  students  support  their 
studies,  the  Career  Center  maintains  listing  of  part-time, 
temporary,  and  summer  jobs  on  and  off  campus.  More 
than  50,000  positions  are  listed  each  year. 
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Students  interested  in  part-time  jobs  should  inquire  at 
the  center  as  soon  as  p)ossible  after  arriving  on  campus. 
Full-time  professional  positions,  government,  state,  local, 
and  organizational  job  listings,  and  computerized  job  list- 
ings are  available. 

On-Campus  Interviews:  Graduating  students  and 
alumni  registered  with  Career  Planning  Services  have  the 
opportunity  to  interview  for  a  variety  of  permanent  posi- 
tions with  recruiters  who  visit  campus  each  year. 

Information  Sessions:  Sessions  offered  by  employers 
prior  to  on-campus  interviewing  to  give  students  the  op- 
pKDrtunity  to  leam  about  the  orgcinization,  career  fields,  and 
the  interview  process. 

Resume  Referral  Service:  In  addition  to  on-campus 
recruitment,  graduating  students  and  alumni  registered 


with  Ceireer  Planning  Services  eilso  gain  access  to  employ- 
ers by  having  their  resumes  referred  at  their  request  to 
specific  job  openings.  Several  hundred  employers  partici- 
pate in  this  program  each  yeeir. 

Student  Awards  &  Fellowships 

For  information  see  "Student  Awards  &  Fellowships"  in 
the  Undergraduate  Study  chapter. 

Cooperative  Education 

For  information  see  "Cooperative  EkJucation  Progreim" 
in  the  Special  University  Programs  chapter. 


General  Academic  Information 

and  Regulations 


As  part  of  providing  a  high-quality  education,  the  uni- 
versity continuously  examines  its  academic  requirements. 
As  a  result,  the  information  contained  in  this  and  other 
sections  of  this  publication  may  be  revised.  Students 
should  consult  their  deans  or  department  chairs  for  any 
new  requirements  that  may  affect  their  individual  pro- 
grams of  study. 

Academic  Integrity  Code 

The  Academic  Integrity  Code  for  the  American  University 
describes  standards  for  academic  conduct,  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  members  of  the  academic  community,  and 
procedures  for  handling  allegations  of  academic  dishon- 
esty. Academic  dishonesty  as  defined  by  the  Code  in- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to:  plagiarism,  inappropriate 
collaboration,  dishonesty  in  examinations  (in-class  or 
take-home),  dishonesty  in  papers,  work  done  for  one 
course  and  submitted  to  another,  deliberate  falsification 
of  data,  interference  with  other  students'  work,  and  copy- 
right violations. 

Violations  of  the  Academic  Integrity  Code  are  treated 
seriously,  with  specicil  attention  to  rejjeat  ofiienders.  After 
a  second  determination  of  guilt  is  established  through  for- 
mal review  by  a  major  teaching  unit,  a  student  will  be 
suspended  or  dismissed. 

Penalties  for  cin  academic  offense  may  include  one  or 
more  of  the  following:  resubmission  of  the  work  in  ques- 
tion, submission  of  additional  work  for  the  course  in  which 
the  offense  occurred,  a  lowered  grade  or  loss  of  credit  for 
the  work  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Code,  a  failing  grade 
of  F  or  ZF  for  the  course  in  which  the  offense  occurred, 
denied  of  credit  for  the  course  in  which  the  offense  oc- 
curred, suspension  for  one  or  more  academic  terms,  in- 
cluding the  term  in  which  the  offense  occurred,  zmd 
dismissEil  (for  a  specified  term  or  f>ermanently)  from  the 
university.  A  notation  of  some  Code  violations  is  made  on 
the  student's  permanent  record. 


By  registering  as  a  student  at  the  American  University, 
all  students  acknowledge  their  awareness  of  the  Academic 
Integrity  Code.  Students  are  responsible  for  becoming  fa- 
milicir  with  their  rights  and  responsibilities  as  defined  in 
the  Code  and  are  responsible  for  knowing  the  requirements 
for  their  particular  courses  (regarding  such  issues  as  col- 
laborative work,  use  of  study  aids,  or  take-home  examina- 
tions). Students  are  responsible  for  learning  the 
conventions  of  documentation  and  acknowledgement  of 
sources  required  in  academic  discourse. 

Copies  of  the  Academic  Integrity  Code  are  available  fi-om 
the  OflBce  of  the  University  Registrar. 

Registration 

Registration  is  conducted  on  the  dates  specified  in  the 
academic  calendar  published  in  detail  in  the  Schedule  of 
Classes.  Students  who  register  during  advance  registra- 
tion are  billed  later.  During  direct  registration  students  pay 
when  they  register.  In  order  to  register,  a  student  must: 

•  be  admitted  to  the  university  or  be  approved  for 
enrollment  for  nondegree  study; 

•  clear  any  balances  on  his  or  her  financial  account; 

•  complete  the  Advisement/Registration  Authorization; 

•  secure  approval  of  a  program  of  study  from  an 
academic  adviser: 

•  submit  registration  forms  to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar; 
and 

•  pay  tuition  and  fees. 

More  detailed  information  and  instructions  Eire  pub- 
lished in  the  Schedule  of  Classes. 

Students  registering  after  classes  have  begun  must  pay 
a  fee  of  $50  in  addition  to  the  other  charges. 
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Student  Responsibility 

Students  assume  financial  and  academic  responsibility 
for  each  course  they  register  for.  Students  Eire  also  respon- 
sible for  properly  registering  for  the  course  they  intend  to 
take.  Attending  class  and  completing  the  required  work  do 
not  constitute  an  official  registration.  Refunds,  cancella- 
tion of  charges,  and  release  from  courses  are  governed  by 
the  refund  and  withdrawal  policies  stated  in  this  publica- 
tion and  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes.  Unless  a  course  is 
canceled  by  the  university,  charges  for  it  remain  in  effect 
and  the  student  continues  to  be  responsible  for  completing 
it  unless  the  student  drops  the  course  or  withdraws  fi-om 
the  university. 

The  appropriate  forms  for  these  actions  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  The  date  on  which  the 
Registrar  receives  the  student's  written  notification  of  drop 
or  withdrawal  is  the  effective  date  on  which  academic  ac- 
tion, refunds,  and  cancellation  of  charges  are  based.  Dis- 
continuing attendeince  in  class  or  notifying  an  instructor 
of  a  status  change  does  not  constitute  an  official  with- 
drawal or  course  change. 

Changes  In  Registration 

A  student  who  finds  it  necessary  to  add  or  drop  a  course 
or  change  a  credit  value  (in  a  vairiable-credit  course)  or 
grade  type  in  a  course  in  which  he  or  she  is  already  regis- 
tered may  make  such  an  adjustment  during  the  periods 
specified  in  the  semester's  Schedule  of  Classes. 

A  student  may  not  add  a  course  after  the  second  week 
of  classes  for  fall  or  spring  (or  the  equivalent  for  summer), 
with  the  exception  of  independent  reading  courses  or  study 
projects  or  cooperative  education  courses,  which  may  be 
added  through  the  fourth  week  of  classes.  A  student  may 
not  change  a  grade  option  after  the  second  week  of  classes. 

A  student  may  withdraw  fi-om  a  course  fi-om  the  begin- 
ning of  a  semester  until  the  midterm  date  established  by 
the  Registrar.  Withdrawal  fi-om  courses  used  to  satisfy  the 
University  Mathematics  Requirement  requires  the  ap- 
proval of  an  academic  adviser  based  on  the  placement 
recommendations  made  by  the  Department  of  Mathemat- 
ics and  Statistics. 

When  a  student  withdraws  fi-om  a  course  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  a  semester,  the  course  will  not  appear 
on  the  academic  record;  withdrawal  thereafter  is  noted 
with  a  W  in  place  of  a  grade.  Withdrawal  during  a  summer 
session  is  subject  to  the  same  rules,  proportionally  ad- 
justed. After  the  midterm  date,  a  course  withdrawal  will  be 
permitted  only  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  or  dean's 
designate  of  the  student's  school  or  college.  The 
instructor's  approval  may  be  required,  but  in  all  cases  the 
dean  must  confer  with  the  instructor  and  inform  the  in- 
structor in  writing  of  the  decision.  A  low  or  failing  grade  in 
the  course  is  not  grounds  for  a  late  withdraweil. 

To  effect  any  of  these  changes  in  registration,  a  Regis- 
tration Chcinge  Form  must  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of 
the  Registrar  with  the  appropriate  approval  signature  or 
signatures.  Detailed  instructions  are  provided  in  the 
Schedule  of  Classes  each  term.  Discontinuing  attendance 
in  class  or  notifying  an  instructor  of  a  status  chzinge  does 
not  constitute  an  official  action. 

Nondegree  Student  Registration 

A  student  who  does  not  wish  or  is  not  ready  to  pursue 
a  degree  program  but  desires  to  register  for  particular 


courses  for  which  he  or  she  is  qualified  may  be  considered 
by  the  University  Progremis  Advising  Center  (UPAC)  for 
permission  to  enroll  as  a  nondegree  student.  Such  a  stu- 
dent receives  full  academic  credit  for  courses  successfully 
completed.  See  the  Nondegree  Study  chapter  in  this  pub- 
bcation  for  details. 

Consortium  Registration 

In  cooperation  with  the  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Gallaudet  University.  George  Mason  University,  the 
George  Washington  University.  Georgetown  University. 
Howard  University,  Meirymount  University,  Mount  Vernon 
College,  Trinity  College,  the  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  University  of  Maryland,  and  the  Wesley  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  the  American  University  offers  qualified 
undergraduate  and  graduate  degree  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enroll  for  courses  at  any  of  these  institutions 
through  the  Consortium  of  Universities  of  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area.  Such  courses  are  usually  limited  to 
those  not  offered  by  or  not  immediately  available  at  the 
American  University.  Credit  earned  through  this  progreim 
is  considered  residence  credit. 

The  following  courses  are  excluded  from  consortium 
registration:  independent  reading  courses,  independent 
study  projects,  special  tutorial  courses,  courses  offered  in 
medicine,  dentistry,  nursing,  or  law.  and  non-credit 
courses  (except  ROTC).  Courses  in  off-campus  programs 
may  not  be  taken  through  the  consortium  program  by 
American  University  students,  nor  may  students  from 
other  consortium  universities  take  American  University 
off-campus  courses  through  the  consortium  program. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  program,  students  must  be  fully 
admitted  degree  students,  actively  enrolled  and  in  good 
academic  standing  and  approved  by  the  American 
University  dean  or  department  chair  of  the  field  of  study 
for  which  registration  is  requested  and  by  the  OflBce  of  the 
Registrar.  The  student  is  responsible  for  securing  approval 
at  the  coop)erating  insUtudon. 

Forms  to  be  used  for  this  program  are  available  in  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar.  American  University  students  must 
follow  the  registration  procedures  published  in  the  Sched- 
ule of  Classes  for  that  term  and  pay  the  tuition  rate  of  the 
American  University.  Special  fees  (such  as  lab  fees)  are 
paid  to  the  school  where  the  course  is  offered.  American 
University  students  registering  for  consortium  courses  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  must  register  at  both  American 
University  and  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Graduate  degree  students  enrolled  in  one  of  the  consor- 
tium universities  (except  Georgetown)  or  associated  mem- 
ber colleges  will  be  eligible  for  direct-borrowing  cards. 
Applications  for  a  consortium  borrowing  card  are  to  be 
made  at  the  main  library  of  the  home  university.  Any  eli- 
gible consortium  student  who  registers  for  a  course  at 
another  consortium  institution  (except  Georgetown)  auto- 
matically receives  library  privileges  at  the  institution  giving 
the  course. 

Independent  Reading  and  Study  Courses 

An  Independent  Reading  course  is  defined  as  a  course 
in  which  a  student  by  prearrangement  with  an  instructor 
reads  a  body  of  material  with  little  formal  instruction. 

An  Independent  Study  Project  is  defined  as  a  course  in 
which  a  student  does  research  on  a  topic  agreed  on  by  the 
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student  and  the  instnactor  or  engages  in  study  deemed 
worthy  of  the  student's  efforts  by  the  instructor  responsible 
for  the  course. 

Registration  for  these  courses  is  held  during  the  regular 
registration  period  for  a  semester  or  summer  session.  A 
student  may  add  one  of  these  courses  until  the  end  of  the 
fourth  week  of  a  fall  or  spring  semester  or  until  the  end  of 
the  second  week  of  a  summer  session. 

Before  a  student  registers  for  an  independently  super- 
vised course,  the  student  and  faculty  member  must  agree 
on  and  document  the  title,  objective,  scope,  and  credit 
value  (1-6  credit  hours)  of  the  project  to  be  pursued.  The 
head  of  the  teaching  unit  must  approve  the  project  and  the 
faculty  member's  involvement,  and  certify  that  the  project 
does  not  duplicate  a  course  being  offered  in  the  same  se- 
mester that  would  be  available  to  the  student.  If  the  course 
is  to  be  used  to  fulfill  University  Honors  Program  require- 
ments, the  approval  of  the  teaching  unit's  honors  coordi- 
nator and  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  University 
Honors  Program  are  required. 

It  is  expected  that  the  student  will  meet  periodically  (or 
correspond  if  necessary)  with  the  instructor  to  review  prog- 
ress. Students  are  generally  expected  to  complete  an  inde- 
pendently supervised  course  within  the  semester  of 
registration.  At  the  discretion  of  the  instructor,  however, 
the  time  limit  may  be  extended  to  the  end  of  the  second 
term  following  the  term  in  which  the  student  registered 
(including  summer). 

Students  in  independently  supervised  courses  may  be 
assigned  conventional  grades  or  pass-fail  grades,  accord- 
ing to  the  agreement  made  with  the  instructor  before  reg- 
istration. A  temp)orary  grade  of  IP  (in  progress)  will  be 
assigned  by  the  instructor  at  the  end  of  the  semester  in 
which  the  student  registered  if  an  extension  of  the  time 
limit  has  been  approved.  The  IP  grade  must  be  resolved  to 
a  final  grade  by  the  end  of  the  second  term  foUoAving  (in- 
cluding summer).  Any  fiirther  extension  must  be  author- 
ized according  to  the  regulations  governing  grades  of 
Incomplete  listed  under  "Grading  System"  in  this  chapter. 

Community  Service  Learning  Projects 

Undergraduate  students  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
earn  credit  for  community  service  performed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  courses  in  which  they  are  enrolled.  In  addition 
to  at  least  40  hours  of  approved  field  work,  community 
service  learning  projects  require  an  academic  component 
related  to  the  course  with  which  the  service  project  is  cis- 
soclated.  Students  earn  one  credit  for  each  community 
service  learning  project  they  successfully  complete,  with  a 
maximum  of  three  credits  applied  to  graduation.  Only  the 
pass/fall  grading  option  is  avciilable.  Registration  follows 
the  same  procedure  as  for  independently  supervised 
courses,  ahxwe.  Permission  of  the  instructor  of  the  course 
is  required.  The  Division  of  Student  Services  certifies  com- 
munity service  organizations  and  provides  orientation  ses- 
sions for  students. 


Auditing 


A  student  who  wishes  to  attend  a  class  but  who  does 
not  wish  to  participate,  take  examinations,  receive  a  final 
grade,  or  receive  credit  for  the  course  may  register  as  an 
auditor.  Tuition  and  fees  for  auditors  are  the  same  as  those 
for  students  registering  for  credit. 

Faculty  may  establish  standards  of  class  participation 
and  attendance  for  auditing  that  must  be  met  if  a  student 
is  to  remain  in  audit  status. 

Changes  to  or  fi-om  audit  must  be  made  before  the  last 
day  to  add  a  course. 

Undergraduate  Audit  Program 

Qualified  undergraduate  students  may  audit  up  to  9 
undergraduate  credit  hours  free  of  charge  after  they  have 
completed  120  credit  hours  at  the  American  University  or 
while  enrolled  in  the  semester  In  which  the  last  course 
required  for  a  degree  is  to  be  completed.  EnroUees  in  this 
program  must  have  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of 
3.50  (on  a  4.00  scale)  on  completion  of  90  credit  hours  at 
the  university.  Registration  is  accomplished  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  a  semester.  Courses  taken  under  this 
program  do  not  involve  tuition,  but  any  special  fees  (for 
example,  a  music  fee)  must  be  peiid  by  the  student. 

Alumni  Audit  Program 

Holders  of  earned  degrees  fi-om  the  university  may  take 
one  nontutorial  course  each  fall,  spring,  and  summer  se- 
mester as  auditors  with  tuition  remitted;  a  nominal  regis- 
tration fee  is  charged.  An  alumnus  or  alumna  wishing  to 
audit  a  course  is  limited  by  the  availability  of  space  in  the 
coiarse  during  the  late  registration  period.  Registration 
under  these  terms  does  not  include  such  courses  as  inde- 
pendent study,  laboratory  courses,  private  music  instruc- 
tion, honors  courses,  or  maintaining  matriculation.  Credit 
hours  are  not  reflected  on  the  alumnus'  transcript,  nor  is 
a  grade  assigned  for  the  class.  An  alumnus  or  alumna  who 
wishes  to  have  a  course  reflected  on  his  or  her  academic 
record,  or  who  wishes  to  receive  credit  for  the  course,  must 
enroll  through  the  Registrar's  OflBce  as  a  part-time  non- 
degree  student  and  pay  all  applicable  tuition  and  registra- 
tion fees. 


Withdrawal  from  the  University 

Degree- seeking  students  who  wish  to  withdraw  firom  the 
university  must  go  to  the  Registrar's  Office  to  complete  a 
Withdrawal  Request  form,  for  an  exit  interview  and  coun- 
seling, and  for  information  on  the  refund  policies  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  university. 

Nondegree  students  who  wish  to  withdraw  from  the  uni- 
versity should  complete  a  drop  form  for  each  course  for 
which  they  are  registered  and  submit  the  forms  to  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar. 
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Student  Records 

A  pemiaiient  record,  reflecting  academic  achievement, 
is  maintained  in  the  Oflice  of  the  Registrar  for  each  student 
who  registers  at  the  university.  Information  needed  for  the 
continuing  evaluation  of  the  progress  of  a  student,  includ- 
ing grades  earned,  is  sent  by  the  University  Registrar  to 
the  dean  of  the  student's  college  or  school  as  it  becomes 
available. 

Transcripts 

Students  may  obtain  transcripts  of  their  academic  re- 
cords from  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  Transcripts  will  be 
released  only  on  the  signed  request  or  release  of  the  stu- 
dent concerned. 

The  university  will  not  issue  a  transcript  that  reflects 
only  a  part  of  the  student's  record,  nor  will  it  make  copies 
of  transcripts  on  file  from  other  colleges  and  universities. 

Certification  of  Enrollment 

The  Office  of  the  Registrar  supplies,  on  request  of  a 
currently  enrolled  student,  certification  of  certain  aca- 
demic data  concerning  the  records  and  status  of  the  stu- 
dent. These  certifications  are  used  for  Department  of 
Education  and  scholarship  forms,  employment  applica- 
tions, and  so  forth.  They  are  not  to  be  confused  with  tran- 
scripts of  the  student's  permanent  academic  record. 

Name  Change 

The  student's  name  entered  on  the  permanent  record 
may  be  changed  if  the  name  has  been  legally  changed  and 
if  the  change  is  supported  by  court  order.  Changes  of  name 
on  the  permanent  records  will  be  made  for  currently  en- 
rolled students  only.  Diplomas  may  not  be  changed  or 
reissued. 


ConHdentiality  of  Student 
Records 

The  American  University  complies  with  the  Family  Eki- 
ucational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  In  accordance 
with  this  act,  the  university  allows  students  access  to  their 
official  records  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to 
challenge  records  they  find  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  oth- 
erwise inappropriate. 

The  university  must  obtain  students'  written  consent 
before  releasing  information  from  their  records  to  persons 
outside  the  university,  except  as  provided  by  the  act  and 
except  for  certain  directory  information.  Information  may 
be  furnished  to  a  student's  parents  without  written  con- 
sent only  with  certification  of  the  student's  fincincial  de- 
p>endence. 

The  university  must  comply  with  a  judicial  order  or  law- 
fully issued  subp>oena  to  release  a  student's  records  and 
will  notify  the  student  of  this  action. 

Copies  of  the  university's  full  policy  statement  on  the 
confidentiality  and  release  of  student  information  may  be 
obtained  fi-om  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 


Grading  System 

Calculated  in  the  Grade  Point  Average: 

Grade  Quality  Points 

A  (Excellent)     4.0 

A-      3.7 

B+ 3.3 

B(Good) 3.0 

B-     2.7 

C+ 2.3 

C  (Satisfactory) 2.0 

C-     1.7 

D(Poor) 1.0 

F(Fail) 0 

X  (administrative  penalty)* 0 

•The  X  grade  is  assigned  by  the  instructor  in  lieu  of  £in 
F  when  a  student  never  attended  or  ceased  attending  the 
class,  rendering  an  assessment  of  academic  performcmce 
impossible. 

Not  Calculated  in  the  Grade  Point  Average: 

1     .   .   .    incomplete 
IP  .   .   .    in  progress 

(for  a  course  for  which  a  grade  is  not  necessarily  due 
at  the  end  of  the  semester,  e.g.  independent  study) 

auditor  (no  credit) 

no  grade  reported  by  instructor  or  inveilid  grade 

pass 

withdrawal 

fail  on  pass-fail  option 

administrative  withdrawal  from  audit 

fail  (administrative  penalty)  on  pass-fail  option 


L 

N 

P 

W 

ZF 

ZL 

ZX 

Grade  Point  Average 

The  cumulative  grade  point  average  includes  only  those 
courses  taken  for  conventional  grades  (A  through  F). 
Courses  below  the  100  level  or  taken  pass-fail  are  not 
included  in  the  grade  point  average,  nor  are  grades  of  In- 
complete (I).  See  cilso  "Repetition  of  Courses"  below. 

Credit  accepted  for  transfer  fi-om  Emother  institution  is 
included  in  the  total  amount  of  credit  applicable  to  degree 
requirements,  but  grades  earned  in  such  courses  are  not 
recorded  on  the  permanent  record  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity and  are  not  used  in  computing  the  cumulative 
grade  px)int  average  needed  for  graduation. 

Pass-Fail 

For  undergraduate  students,  the  grade  of  P  indicates  a 
quality  of  performance  no  less  than  C  (2.00)  on  a  conven- 
tional grading  scale.  For  graduate  students,  the  grade  of  P 
indicates  performEince  equivalent  to  a  B  (3.00)  or  better  on 
a  conventional  grading  scale.  Performance  below  these  lev- 
els is  reported  as  ZF. 

Neither  the  P  grade  nor  the  ZF  or  ZX  grade  is  calculated 
in  the  grade  point  average.  Degree  credit,  however,  is  re- 
ceived with  the  grade  of  P. 

Incomplete  Grades 

At  the  discretion  of  the  faculty  member,  the  grade  of  I 
(Incomplete)  may  be  given  to  a  student  who.  because  of 
extenuating  circumstances,  is  unable  to  complete  the 
course  during  a  semester.  The  grade  of  Incomplete  may  be 
given  only  if  the  student  is  receiving  a  passing  grade  for 
the  course  work  completed.  Arrangements  for  a  grade  of 


Incomplete  must  be  made  in  advance  of  the  final  exami- 
nation. An  Incomplete  Contract  form  detailing  what  work 
is  to  be  submitted,  the  deadlines  for  such  submission,  and 
a  grade  to  be  substituted  for  the  I  should  submission 
deadlines  not  be  met  is  signed  by  both  the  student  cind  the 
faculty  member.  The  submission  deadline  should  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  last  day  of  the  following  semester  (not 
counting  summer) . 

No  grade  of  1  will  be  recognized  by  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar  without  the  proper  documentation.  On  comple- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  the  course  within  the  time  spec- 
ified on  the  Incomplete  Contract  form,  the  grade  of  1  must 
be  resolved  to  a  grade  of  A  through  F,  P,  or  ZF.  Unless 
resolved  by  the  faculty  member  to  one  of  these  grades,  the 
substitute  grade  specified  on  the  Incomplete  Contract  form 
will  be  inserted  as  a  final  grade  in  place  of  the  I  by  the  Office 
of  the  Registrar.  A  W  may  not  be  given  to  remove  a  grade 
of  I.  An  I  may  not  stand  as  a  permanent  grade.  (For  regu- 
lations pertaining  to  independent  reading  courses  and  in- 
dependent study  projects,  see  the  appropriate  section  in 
this  publication.) 

Grade  Reports 

Grade  reports  are  mailed  to  students  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  end  of  an  academic  session.  At  the  time  the  first 
grade  repxarts  are  issued,  an  N  is  substituted  for  each  grade 
that  has  not  yet  been  received.  Supplemental  grade  reports 
are  prepared  as  changes  occur  and  such  changes  are  re- 
ported weekly  to  students  and  deans  by  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar.  Many  instructors  release  grade  results  to  their 
students  in  various  ways  as  soon  as  they  have  completed 
their  evaluation. 


Changes  in  Grades 

Once  repxjrted,  a  grade  may  not  be  changed  except  to 
remove  a  grade  of  I  (Incomplete)  as  stated  above,  or  to 
correct  a  grade  recorded  in  error.  To  remove  a  grade  re- 
corded incorrectly,  the  faculty  member  must  certify  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  that  an  error  was  made. 

Repetition  of  Courses 

Whenever  a  course  is  repeated,  each  attempt,  including 
the  firial  grade,  is  entered  separately  on  the  pemicment 
academic  record.  Unless  specifically  indicated  to  the  con- 
trauy,  however,  only  one  successful  attempt  of  a  course  is 
counted  toward  fulfiUment  of  graduation  credit  require- 
ments. With  the  exception  of  the  Freshman  Forgiveness 
rule  (see  the  Undergraduate  Study  chapter  in  this  publi- 
cation), the  grades  received  in  all  attempts  are  considered 
in  the  computation  of  the  undergraduate  cumulative  grade 
point  average. 
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Graduation 

The  university  confers  degrees  and  issues  diplomas  at 
the  end  of  the  fall,  spring,  and  summer  terms.  Formal 
commencement  ceremonies  are  held  in  January  for  fall 
degree  candidates  and  degree  recipients  fi-om  the  preced- 
ing summer,  and  in  May  for  spring  degree  candidates. 

Candidates  for  degrees  file  an  Application  for  Gradua- 
tion form  in  the  Records  Services  section  of  the  Office  of 
the  Registrar  during  the  registration  period  for  the  last 
expected  term  of  study. 

Only  cifter  application  for  graduation  has  been  made  can 
the  Office  of  the  Registrar  begin  processing  the  necessary 
information  for  final  certification  of  graduation.  Students 
who  fail  to  complete  all  degree  requirements  by  the  end  of 
the  term  for  which  they  applied  to  graduate  must  reapply 
in  order  to  graduate  later. 

Graduate  students  are  advised  also  to  consult  the  more 
detailed  information  about  comprehensive  examinations, 
thesis,  and  dissertation  deadlines,  etc.,  available  fi-om  ac- 
ademic offices. 

Conferral  of  Degrees  and  Commencement 

Only  students  who  successfully  complete  degree  re- 
quirements by  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  they  have 
applied  (or  reapplied)  to  graduate  are  certified  for  conferral 
of  a  degree.  In  witness  of  the  degree  conferred,  the  perma- 
nent records  of  the  graduates  are  appropriately  noted  with 
a  statement  of  graduation  and  their  diplomas  are  released. 

All  candidates  for  degrees  whose  academic  records  in- 
dicate that  they  can  satisfy  degree  requirements  by  the  end 
of  the  term  for  which  they  have  applied  are  permitted  to 
participate  in  commencement  ceremonies.  Students  who 
are  eligible  to  receive  summer  or  fall  degrees  are  recognized 
in  the  winter  ceremony;  those  who  appear  eligible  to  receive 
spring  degrees  are  recognized  at  the  spring  ceremony.  For 
fall  and  spring  degree  candidates,  final  certification  for  the 
degree  is  not  made  until  after  the  ceremonies  have  been 
held.  Participation  in  a  commencement  ceremony  does  not 
itself  constitute  conferral  of  a  degree,  nor  does  it  imply  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  university  to  award  a  degree 
before  all  requirements  have  been  met  cind  certified. 

Curricular  Information 

Course  Numbers 

Each  course  is  designated  by  a  five-digit  number.  The 
digits  to  the  left  of  the  decimal  point  represent  either  the 
teaching  unit  offering  the  course  or  an  area  within  such 
an  academic  unit:  e.g.  03.xxx  Anthropology;  19.xxx  Ek:o- 
nomics;  07.xxx  Art  History.  The  last  three  numbers  identify 
the  level  of  the  course  as  follows:  xx.00I-xx.099  =  no  de- 
gree credit;  xx.100-xx.499  =  undergraduate  degree  credit; 
xx.500-xx.599  =  graduate  courses  to  which  advanced  un- 
dergraduate students  may  be  admitted;  xx.600-xx.799  = 
graduate  courses  to  which  undergraduate  students  usu- 
ally cire  not  admitted. 

Off-campus  courses  Ccirry  the  letter  O  as  a  prefix  to  the 
teaching  unit  code.  Study  abroad  courses  also  have  a  letter 
prefix  to  denote  location. 
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Credit  Values 

All  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  are  valued  In 
credit  hours.  Generally,  each  credit  hour  is  equal  to  50 
minutes  of  class  instruction  a  week. 

Course  Descriptions  and  Syllabuses 

Descriptions  of  permanent  courses  currently  in  the  uni- 
versity curriculum  are  listed  by  course  number  in  this 
catalog.  Nonrecurring  topics  course  descriptions  are  pub- 
lished each  semester  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes.  Course 
syllabuses  are  available  from  department  ofiBces. 

Course  Prereqviisites 

Many  courses  call  for  a  minimum  background  of  knowl- 
edge, as  indicated  by  prerequisite  courses  cited  in  individ- 
ual descriptions.  Titles  and  numbers  are  those  of  American 
University  courses;  equivalent  courses  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted at  other  accredited  institutions  also  meet  prerequi- 
site requirements  by  transfer  credit. 

Students  are  responsible  for  entering  the  class  with  the 
required  competence.  Thus,  prerequisites  warn  students 
of  the  knowledge  they  are  to  bring  with  them  in  order  to 
meet  the  expected  standards  of  performance. 

Class  Periods 

Day  classes,  except  those  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
ordinarily  meet  two  days  a  week  for  75  minutes  a  meeting. 
Wednesday  classes  ordinarily  meet  once  a  week  for  two 
hours  and  30  minutes.  Some  classes  meet  three  times  a 
week  for  50  or  60  minutes  a  meeting.  Evening  classes 
ordinarily  meet  once  a  week  for  two  hours  and  30  minutes 
or  twice  a  week  for  75  minutes  a  meeting.  Classes  at  the 
.600-  emd  .700-level  may,  in  some  cases,  meet  for  a  total 
of  two  hours  a  week  at  the  discretion  of  the  teaching  unit 
concerned. 

Courses  involving  laboratory,  studio,  discussion 
groups,  or  workshops  may  vary  from  these  schedules.  In- 
dependent reading  courses,  study  projects,  internships, 
and  similar  kinds  of  study  opportunities  meet  according 
to  the  special  arrangement  with  the  school,  department, 
or  faculty  members  concerned. 

Students  are  advised  to  note  ceirefully  the  meeting  times 
and  places  listed  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes  for  each  se- 
mester. 

Emergency  Cancellation  of  Classes 

Classes  at  the  American  University  Eire  expected  to  meet 
according  to  the  announced  schedule  and  no  instructor  is 
authorized  to  change  the  day,  hour,  or  place  of  amy  meet- 
ing. Unless  cancellation  of  classes  is  cinnounced  publicly, 
classes  will  meet.  When  cancellation  of  classes  is  neces- 
sary, instructors  are  expected  to  arrange  for  additional 
reading,  study  assignments,  or  class  meetings  to  com- 
pensate for  attendance  time  lost. 

Cancellation  of  Courses 

Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  cancel  a  scheduled 
course  because  of  low  enrollment,  the  last-minute  unavadl- 
ability  of  an  instructor,  or  other  unavoidable  reasons. 
E)very  effort  is  made  to  announce  the  cancellation  before 
the  first  class  meeting,  but  this  is  not  always  possible. 

If  a  course  is  canceled,  a  student  who  does  not  choose 
to  transfer  to  another  course  may  receive  a  full  refund  of 
the  tuition  and  fees  paid  for  the  canceled  course  by  com- 


pleting a  refund  request  form  in  the  OflBce  of  Student  Ac- 
counts. 

Class  Attendance 

The  university  considers  class  attendance  a  matter  best 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  instructor.  It  is  ex- 
jDected,  however,  that  faculty  members  who  have  a  partic- 
ular attendcince  policy  will  announce  that  policy  at  the  first 
few  class  meetings  each  semester. 

Veterans  emd  others  receiving  government  benefits  cire 
reminded  that  the  paying  agency  may  have  specific  atten- 
dance pxalicies.  Details  of  veterans'  benefits  are  available 
from  the  veterans'  counselor  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

Student  Responsibility 

students  are  responsible  for  their  behavior,  academic 
and  otherwise,  at  the  American  University.  The  American 
University  expects  that  students,  as  mature  members  of 
the  academic  community,  will  adhere  to  the  highest  stan- 
dards of  f)ersonal  and  academic  integrity  and  good  taste. 

To  protect  their  academic  status,  students  should  seek 
the  appropriate  approval  of  their  academic  program  advis- 
ers. It  is  highly  recommended  that  students  keep  their  own 
records  of  all  transactions  with  the  university  (grade  re- 
ports, registration  schedules  and  chsinges,  incomplete 
forms,  etc.). 

It  is  also  advisable  to  keep  copies  of  all  tests  and  papers 
submitted  in  fulfillment  of  course  work. 

University  Liability 

Faculty,  students,  staff,  and  guests  are  responsible  for 
their  personal  prof>erty,  clothing,  cind  p>ossessions.  The 
university  does  not  carry  any  insurance  to  cover  losses  of 
such  cirtlcles  nor  does  it  assume  any  responsibility  for  such 
losses. 


Rights,  Responsibilities, 
and  Code  of  Conduct 

As  adopted  by  the  University  Senate  at  its  February  5, 
1975  meeting  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Provost, 
February  18,  1975.  Revised  1986.  1989,  1991.  and  1993. 

Preamble 

Members  of  the  American  University  Community  live, 
work,  and  study  together  in  an  institutioncil  framework  in 
pursuit  of  truth  and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge.  Free- 
dom of  inquiry  and  intellectual  endeavor  csm  flourish  only 
in  a  community  in  which  the  participants  are  united  in 
their  mutual  search  for  intellectucil  growth. 

The  pursuit  of  truth  in  a  setting  of  free  inquiry  requires 
an  institutional  framework  In  which  each  member  of  the 
university  community  must  recognize  and  be  assured  of 
the  academic  freedom  and  the  personal  rights  and  liberties 
of  cill  the  members  of  the  community — for  themselves  and 
for  each  other.  The  preservation  of  academic  freedom  and 
personal  rights  and  liberties  in  the  fullest  sense  of  those 
expressions  Eire  the  responsibilities  of  each  and  every 
member  of  the  community — in  a  real  sense  these  freedoms 
cind  responsibilities  are  indispensable  to  the  university 
community. 


If  the  purposes  of  the  university  and  its  community  are 
to  be  realized  and  advanced,  the  rights,  responsibilities, 
and  reasonable  standards  of  conduct  essential  to  a  uni- 
versity community  must  be  set  forth. 

The  Rights,  Responsibilities,  and  Code  of  Conduct  of 
The  American  University  hereinafter  promulgated  and  set 
forth  by  the  University  Senate  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  and  the  Provost  are  established  for  the  American 
University  community. 

Part  I:  Rights  and  Responsibilities 

1.  No  member  of  the  university  community  shall  be 
deprived  of  academic  freedoms,  personal  rights,  and  liber- 
ties without  due  and  fciir  processes  of  applicable  university 
regulations. 

2.  No  disciplinary  sanctions  may  be  imposed  upon  any 
member  of  the  university  community  under  authority  of 
the  university  without  fair  and  due  process  provided. 

Part  n:  Code  of  Conduct 

Misconduct  under  this  code  for  which  the  students  are 
subject  to  university  discipline  is  defined  as  follows: 

A.  Physical  abuse  of  any  pjerson,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  sexual  assault  and  abuse,  on  university  premises 
or  at  university  sponsored  events  or  functions. 

B.  Conduct  which  threatens  or  endangers  the  health  or 
safety  of  any  person  on  university  premises  or  at  university 
sponsored  events  or  functions. 

C.  Theft  or  unauthorized  taking  of  university  property 
or  other  property  on  university  premises. 

D.  Possession  of  stolen  or  unauthorized  property  on 
university  premises  or  at  university  sponsored  events  or 
functions. 

E.  Willful,  wanton,  or  reckless  damage  to  university 
premises  or  property,  or  other  property  on  university  prem- 
ises. 

F.  In  nonacademic  university  matters,  dishonesty  or 
knowingly  furnishing  false  information. 

G.  Fraud,  forgery,  alteration,  or  unauthorized  use  of 
documents,  university  records,  or  instruments  of  identity 
with  the  intent  to  defraud  or  deceive. 

H.  Possession  of  fraudulent,  forged,  or  altered  instru- 
ments of  identification  on  university  premises  or  at  uni- 
versity sponsored  events  or  functions. 

I.  Intentional  obstruction  or  disruption  of  teaching,  re- 
search, administration,  disciplinary  proceedings,  or  other 
university  activities,  including  public  service  functions 
and  other  authorized  activities  on  university  premises. 

J.  Tamp)ering,  unauthorized  or  fraudulent  use  of  cam- 
pus telephones  or  access  codes,  university  computers,  net- 
work systems,  or  computer  files  as  defined  by  university 
pxjlicy. 

K.  Entry  or  attempt  to  enter  without  lawful  authority 
any  dwelling,  building,  or  facility  on  university  premises. 
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against  the  will  of  the  lawful  occupant  or  of  the  person 
lawfully  in  charge  thereof,  or  being  therein  or  thereon, 
without  lawful  authority  to  remain,  gind  refusing  to  quit 
the  same  on  demand  of  the  lawful  occupemt  or  of  the  per- 
son lawfully  in  charge  thereof. 

L.  Failure  to  comply  with  published  university  policy  or 
with  dfrections  of  university  community  ofiBcials  author- 
ized and  acting  in  performance  of  their  duties. 

M.  Adjudicated  violations  of  District  of  Columbia  and 
federal  law  (Including  acts  declared  unlawful  relating  to 
narcotic  drugs,  dcingerous  drugs,  alcoholic  beverages,  and 
gambling)  on  ixniversity  premises  and  in  university  resi- 
dence halls. 

N.  Keeping,  using,  possessing,  selling,  or  distributing  of 
any  firearms,  fireworks,  explosives,  illegal  drug  parapher- 
nalia, or  dangerous  weapons  on  university  premises  or  in 
university  residence  halls  or  at  university  sponsored  func- 
tions; or  any  other  materials  or  substances  which  are  pro- 
hibited by  law  with  the  sole  exception  of  law  enforcement 
officials  duly  authorized  by  law  to  possess  firearms  for  the 
performcmce  of  their  duties. 

O.  Alcohol  and  drug  violations  as  defined  by  university 
policy. 

P.  Gambling  or  other  illegal  or  unauthorized  games  or 
contests  of  chance,  on  university  premises  and  in  univer- 
sity residence  halls  or  at  university  sponsored  functions. 

Q.  Unauthorized  soliciting  or  canvassing,  by  amy  indi- 
vidual, group,  or  organization  on  university  premises  or  in 
university  residence  halls. 

R.  Unauthorized  use  of  the  university's  corporate  name, 
which  is  the  properly  or  the  university,  by  any  person, 
persons,  or  organizations. 

S.  Failure  to  be  fully  responsible  for  the  behavior  of 
guests,  on  university  premises  or  in  university  residence 
halls. 

T.  Harassment  or  intimidation. 

U.  Hazing  as  defined  by  university  policy. 

V.  Violations  of  published  rules  governing  the  university 
residence  halls. 

Regulations  for  Student  Conduct 
in  Residence  Halls 

The  Regulations  for  Student  Conduct  in  The  Americein 
University  Residence  Halls  cire  based  on  the  American  Uni- 
versity Code  of  Conduct,  and  are  incorporated  as  an  ad- 
dendum to  that  document  by  university  policy.  The 
regulations  are  printed  in  their  entirety  in  the  1995-96 
Student  Handbook,  which  can  be  obtained  through  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students.  Mary  Graydon  Center  220, 
(202)  885-3300. 


InauguraUng  AU"s  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  from  left,  Charles  Blitzer,  naUonal  president  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa: 
Betty  Bennett,  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  Jeffrey  Reiman,  professor  of  philosophy  and  religion: 
and  Benjamin  Ladner.  university  president. 
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Dean  Betty  T.  Bennett 

Associate  Dean  for  Undergraduate  AfEairs 

Kay  Mussell 

Associate  Dean  for  Graduate  Affairs  RusseU  Stone 

Associate  Dean  for  Budget  and  Administration 

Kathleen  Kennedy-Corey 

Academic  Counselors  Carl  E.  Cook,  Carole  Giltz, 

Earl  W.  Redding 

The  mission  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  to 
inspire  and  invigorate  the  creative  potential  of  students 
and  faculty  to  perceive,  conceptualize,  and  act.  In  pursuing 
these  goals,  we  are  dedicated  to  preserving  civilization's 
accumulated  accomplishments  as  expressed  through  the 
arts,  humanities,  sciences,  and  social  sciences.  We  are 
further  dedicated  to  expanding  knowledge  through  the 
orlgincil  contributions  of  faculty  and  students.  In  develop- 
ing the  professional  applicability  of  our  programs,  we  attest 
to  and  demonstrate  our  immediate  relevcince  to  the  larger 
world. 

Members  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  community 
work  collaboratively  to  achieve  their  academic,  profes- 
sional, and  personal  objectives.  In  this  spirit,  the  college 
has  established  a  proud  tradition  of  combining  outstand- 
ing teaching  with  research  excellence,  through  which  we 
freely  explore  the  past  and  present  in  order  to  better  shape 
the  future.  Students  learn  to  examine  Western  and  non- 
Westem  cultures  in  their  many  aspects;  to  appreciate  sci- 
entific inquiry;  to  master  written  and  oral  expression;  to 
develop  the  critical  ability  to  ancilyze  and  synthesize  infor- 
mation; and  to  build  an  understanding  of  the  moreil  and 
ethical  dimensions  that  should  inform  all  individual  and 
collective  decision  making.  Working  with  faculty  and  peer 
mentors,  as  well  as  with  professional  academic  counselors, 
students  select  courses,  majors,  and  programs  of  study  to 
achieve  these  gocils. 

The  college  takes  particular  pride  In  the  broad  remge  of 
Its  programs  and  in  its  Interactive  approach  to  learning. 
Our  twenty  units  include:  the  departments  of  Anthropol- 
ogy, Art,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Computer  Science  £ind  Infor- 
mation Systems,  Economics,  Heeilth  and  Fitness,  History, 
Language  and  Foreign  Studies,  Literature,  Mathematics 


and  Statistics,  Performing  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Religion, 
Physics,  Psychology,  and  Sociology:  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion; and  programs  in  American  Studies,  Jewish  Studies, 
and  Women's  and  Gender  Studies.  We  offer  master's  pro- 
grams in  seventeen  fields,  and  doctorates  in  nine  fields. 
Eighty-four  percent  of  the  faculty  hold  doctorates;  the  re- 
mainder hold  appropriate  terminal  degrees  in  their  dis- 
ciplines. The  faculty's  achievements  are  also  reflected  in 
their  strong  record  of  publications,  grants,  and  scholarly 
awards  in  teaching  and  research.  Our  varied  and  rigorous 
curricular  offerings  reaffirm  the  values  and  ideals  of  tradi- 
tional, comprehensive  arts  and  sciences  education. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  draws  on  the  educa- 
tional resources  of  Washington,  D.C. — sociEil.  cultural,  ar- 
tistic, and  scientific — that  bring  a  unique  dimension  to 
intellectual  inquiry.  These  include  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, the  National  Archives,  the  World  Bank,  and  foreign 
embassies.  Through  off-campus  visits,  distinguished  lec- 
turers, and  field  experiences  such  as  co-ops  and  intern- 
ships, the  college  creates  a  "Washington  Connection"  that 
enhances  traditional  classroom  learning.  These  experi- 
ences outside  of  the  classroom  help  students  discover  how 
liberal  arts  perspectives  enable  them  to  create  a  broadened 
vision  cind  understanding  as  they  acquire  the  knowledge 
and  skills  appropriate  to  the  fulfillment  of  life  as  responsi- 
ble and  educated  citizens  of  the  world. 

The  Faculty 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  a  distinguished 
teacher-scholar  faculty  of  some  264  full-time  professors 
and  approximately  268  adjunct  professors.  Experts  in 
their  own  fields,  they  have  included  ambassadors,  advisers 
to  presidents,  world-renowned  performers,  national  press 
figures,  distinguished  scientists,  recognized  artists  and 
composers,  pioneers  in  special  education  and  learning  the- 
ories, and  consultants  to  major  organizations,  corpora- 
tions, and  even  nations.  Each  year  the  college  invites 
professors  from  other  institutions,  American  and  foreign, 
as  well  as  artists  In  residence,  to  join  the  faculty. 
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Undergraduate  Study 

Academic  Advisement 

The  college  challenges  students  to  assume  substantial 
resp)onsibibty  for  defining  their  educational  goals,  yet  pro- 
vides careful  professional  guidance  to  help  them  respond 
to  the  challenge.  Undergraduates  plan  their  academic  pro- 
grams with  faculty  advisers  or  academic  counselors  ac- 
cording to  their  interests,  vocational  plans,  and  academic 
maturity.  Before  they  enroll  in  classes,  first-semester 
freshmen  choose  courses  with  the  assistance  of  a  detailed 
curriculum  guide.  During  freshman  orientation,  students 
are  assigned  faculty  mentors  who  advise  them  until  they 
choose  their  majors,  usually  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year.  After  students  formally  declare  their  majors,  they  are 
advised  by  faculty  advisers  fi-om  their  major  departments. 
Transfer  students  go  to  the  departments  of  their  intended 
majors  for  academic  advisement.  If  undecided  on  a  major, 
transfer  students  are  advised  by  a  counselor  in  the  Office 
of  the  Dean.  Any  student  needing  additional  assistance 
from  an  academic  counselor  or  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  should  make  an  appointment  through  the 
academic  affairs  assistant  in  Gray  Hall  room  121  (202- 
885-2453). 

Foreign  Language 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  encourages  students 
to  gain  proficiency  in  at  least  one  foreign  language.  It  is 
natural  for  students  embarking  on  a  career  in  interna- 
tional relations,  study  of  the  humanities,  specialization  in 
minority  groups  in  the  United  States,  and  those  with  many 
other  interests  to  concentrate  on  language  study.  Gradu- 
ate study  will  often  require  proficiency  in  one  or  more  for- 
eign languages. 

Associate  in  Arts  Degree 

Some  students  do  not  or  cannot  remain  in  college  for 
four  years,  yet  desire  to  complete  a  degree  program.  The 
Associate  in  Arts  degree  may  be  awarded  after  successful 
completion  of  two  years'  study  or  the  equivalent.  To  receive 
the  associate  degree,  the  student  must  fulfill  the  University 
and  General  Education  Requirements  for  associate  de- 
grees, and  must  accrue  a  total  of  60  credit  hours  with  a 
cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  or 
higher.  For  more  information,  see  the  Special  University 
Programs  chapter  in  this  catalog. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  In  Liberal  Studies 

A  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  a  major  in  Liberal  Studies  is 
offered  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  degree 
program  is  designed  to  serve  the  educational  needs  of 
adults  who  seek  professional  or  personal  advancement 
through  either  full-  or  part-time  study.  For  more  informa- 
tion, see  the  Special  University  Programs  chapter  in  this 
catalog. 

Majors 

By  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  if  not  before.  CAS 
students  are  expected  to  declare  an  academic  major.  In 
this  field  the  student  pursues  study  in  depth  and  synthe- 
sizes academic  knowledge.  Major  programs  are  described 
under  departmental  sections  of  this  chapter.  A  student 
should  become  familiar  with  departmental  requirements 
and  regulations  as  stated  in  this  publication.  When  mak- 


ing a  formal  declaration  of  major,  students  should  ask  to 
be  assigned  a  major  academic  adviser  who  will  supervise 
their  studies  until  graduation.  Students  interested  in  the 
natural  sciences,  mathematics,  music,  and  art  need  to 
take  specific  courses  in  the  freshman  year  if  they  intend 
to  complete  a  degree  in  eight  semesters.  Such  students 
should  declare  their  interests  as  soon  as  pxjssible  gmd  seek 
explicit  counseling  from  the  appropriate  department. 

Interdisciplinary  Major 

This  program  permits  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  un- 
dergraduates to  complete  an  interdisciplinary  major  ac- 
cording to  their  needs,  abilities,  and  interests.  A  program 
is  formulated  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  three  faculty 
members  fi^om  disciplines  relevant  to  the  student's  defined 
emphasis,  and  is  subject  to  the  review  and  approval  of  the 
dean. 

The  initiative  in  such  degrees  lies  with  the  student.  It 
is  the  student  who  is  responsible  for  determining  the  con- 
cept or  theme  on  which  the  program  is  to  center.  With  the 
three  faculty  members,  the  student  determines  the  re- 
quirements of  the  chosen  concentration  and  identifies  a 
sequence  of  course  work  that  ftilQlls  the  program's  objec- 
tives. The  program  must  be  formulated  in  a  written  state- 
ment no  later  than  the  first  semester  of  the  junior  year.  For 
more  information,  refer  to  the  Interdisciplinary  Degree  Pro- 
grams chapter  in  this  publication. 

Minors 

Undergraduate  students  may  earn  a  minor  in  most  de- 
partments and  programs  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. For  all  minors  offered  by  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  least  9  credit  hours  of  the  stated  requirements 
must  be  taken  in  residence  at  the  American  University. 
(See  the  Undergraduate  Study  chapter  in  this  publication. 
For  descriptions  of  specific  minor  programs,  see  the  indi- 
vidual departmental  listings  in  this  chapter.) 

Preprofesslonal  Programs 

The  preprofessioncil  programs  in  engineering,  law.  and 
medicine  and  dentistry  are  described  in  separate  sections 
of  this  chapter. 

Pre-theology  students  find  the  university's  relationship 
with  the  Wesley  Theological  Seminary  beneficial,  and  the 
Center  for  Campus  Ministries  directs  an  innovative  pro- 
gram of  religious  activities  that  complements  preprofessio- 
nal  studies  in  religion.  Students  interested  in  a  graduate 
program  in  social  work  often  major  in  one  of  the  social 
sciences,  with  particular  emphasis  on  sociology  and  psy- 
chology. 

Consortium 

Affiliation  with  the  twelve-member  Consortium  of  Uni- 
versities of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  greatly  ex- 
pands the  educational  horizon  for  the  student.  For  more 
information,  see  the  Introduction  in  this  publication. 

Living-Learning  Center 

Traditionally,  classrooms  have  been  used  for  learning 
and  residence  halls  have  been  used  for  living.  The  Living- 
Learning  Center  integrates  these  two  experiences  into  an 
enriched  education  program  for  students  who  live  on  a 
designated  floor. 

The  small  classes  in  the  center's  suite  of  rooms  and  the 
informal  atmosphere  of  the  residence  hall  encourage  group 
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interaction  and  a  close  relationship  between  students  and 
faculty.  Study  facilities  in  the  center  provide  participants 
with  a  convenient  and  comfortable  place  to  study  and  meet 
friends.  Students  take  two  courses  offered  by  the  center 
and  select  other  courses  from  those  offered  by  the  teaching 
units  of  the  college  or  other  schools. 

Internships  and  Cooperative  E^ducation 

Internship  and  cooperative  education  progreims,  which 
engage  the  student  in  practical  exjjerience  in  its  most  in- 
timate terms,  support  learning  and  on-the-job  training. 
Interns  work  in  many  organizations  in  both  the  public  and 
the  private  sectors  in  the  Washington  area.  The  growing 
number  of  internships  in  the  college  is  a  convincing  testi- 
mony not  only  to  their  popularity,  but  also  to  their  success. 
For  more  information  on  the  cooperative  education  pro- 
gram see  the  Special  University  ft-ograms  chapter  in  this 
catalog. 
Study  .Abroad 

A  variety  of  study  abroad  opportunities  are  available  to 
students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  For  more 
information  see  the  Special  University  Programs  chapter 
in  this  catalog  or  consult  the  World  Capitals  Program  oflQce 
at  (202)  895-4900. 

Graduate  Study 

The  graduate  programs  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences are  directed  toward  the  development  of  highly  com- 
petent scientists,  sensitive  teachers,  and  critical  scholars. 
To  achieve  this  objective,  the  college  provides  an  academic 
setting  and  climate  favorable  to  the  free  interchange  of 
ideas  and  the  disciplined  exploration  and  testing  of  the 
most  seminal  of  these  notions.  The  primary  function  of  this 
collaborative  interchange  between  mature  and  maturing 
scholars  is  to  enhance  the  latter's  understanding  of,  and 
sensitivity  to,  the  spirit  and  styles  of  intellectual  problems 
of  their  own  choosing  and  to  seek  their  solution.  These 
individually-defined  problems  and  the  creative  inquiry 
they  generate  Eire  the  ultimate  influence  for  the  fashioning 
of  each  student's  program  of  graduate  study  in  the  college. 
See  the  specific  program  descriptions  under  individual  de- 
partments of  the  college  below.  Also,  see  the  Graduate 
Study  chapter  in  this  publication  for  information  on  ad- 
mission requirements  and  academic  regulations. 

American  Studies 

Director  Ekiwcird  Smith 

Full-Time  Faculty 

Professor  K.  Mussell,  B.  Williaims 

Assistant  Professor  E.  Smith 

Faculty  from  other  schools  ajid  departments  of  the 

university  also  teach  In  the  prograim. 

The  Americam  Studies  ProgrEmi  offers  students  the  op- 
portunity to  explore  American  culture  through  many 
paths,  including  America's  Intellectual  traditions,  creative 
cirts,  f)opular  media,  material  culture,  ethnic  variety,  folk- 
lore, social  structure,  emd  sociaJ  change.  Students  leam  to 
draw  together  the  tools  and  Insights  of  other  disciplines  to 
capture  the  complexities  of  American  society,  and  to  dis- 
cover what  Amerlccms  share  as  well  as  how  they  differ.  In 


addition  to  foundation  courses  in  the  program,  students 
choose  one  area  of  particular  interest  to  them.  Some  decide 
to  concentrate  in  a  field  such  as  literature,  business,  jour- 
nalism, anthropology,  history,  or  art.  Others  create  a  more 
personalized  specialty  such  as  women's  studies,  African- 
American  studies,  or  urban  ciffairs. 

All  students  leam  to  use  and  appreciate  Washington's 
Americcin  studies  research  centers  and  cultural  resources, 
including  the  Librciry  of  Congress,  the  National  Archives, 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  city's  many  muse- 
ums. Many  study  the  city  itself.  Most  work  at  internships 
during  their  senior  year  in  such  places  as  Congress,  the 
Kennedy  Center,  the  Smithsonian,  or  Common  Cause. 

The  goals  of  the  American  Studies  Program  are  to  help 
each  student  develop  an  area  of  expertise  and  to  build  the 
skills  for  thinking  critically,  writing  clearly,  and  untangling 
the  relationship  between  large  cultural  forces  and  ordinary 
peoples'  life  experiences.  American  Studies  graduates 
work  in  such  diverse  fields  as  journalism,  broadcasting, 
local  or  national  government,  foreign  service,  teaching, 
museums,  private  business,  and  social  services.  Memy  stu- 
dents go  on  to  graduate  study  or  to  law  school. 

B.A.  in  American  Studies 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  a  grade  point 
average  of  2.50  (on  a  4.00  scale)  in  two  courses  related  to 
the  major. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  emd  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence from  each  of  the  five  curricular  eireas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  43  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

•  02.202  American  Dream/American  Life  /A  S  (3) 

•  02.400  InterpreUng  American  Culture  (4) 

•  03.201  Cultural  Anthropology  /S  (3) 

•  Nine  credit  hours  from  the  following: 

23.210  Survey  of  American  Literature  I  (3) 

23.21 1  Survey  of  American  Literature  II  (3) 

29.205  America's  Quests:  the  U.S.  to  1865  /A  2:2  (3) 

29.206  The  U.S.  from  Emancipation  to  World  War  II 
(1865-1945)  (3) 

•  Twelve  credit  hours  of  courses  dealing  with  some  aspect 
of  American  life  selected  from  a  single  department  or 
related  depEirtments 
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•  Nine  additional  credit  hours  in  American  studies 
(02.XXX)  courses  at  the  300  level  or  above,  excluding 
independent  study  and  internships 

•  One  of  the  following  as  a  senior  project: 

02.4 1 0  Senior  Thesis  I  (3) 

02.41 1  Senior  Thesis  II  (3) 

02.491  Internship  in  American  Studies  (3-6) 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  do  so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  department  and,  up)on  depart- 
mental recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors 
in  the  major.  The  department's  Honors  coordinator  advises 
students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  regarding  de- 
partmental options.  See  the  section  on  the  University  Hon- 
ors Program  in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 

Minor  in  American  Studies 

Requirements 

•  02.202  American  Dream/American  Life  /A  S  (3) 

•  02.400  Interpreting  American  Culture  (4) 

•  03.201  Cultural  Anthropology  /S  (3) 

•  Twelve  credit  hours  in  AmeriCcin  studies  (02.xxx)  at  the 
300  level  or  above 


Anthropology 


Chair  Geoflrey  Burkhart 
Full-Time  Faculty 

Professor  J.J.  Bodine,  K.  Halpem  (Emerita). 

G.L.  Harris  (Emeritus),  R.H.  Landman  (Emerita), 

W.L.  Leap,  C.W.  McNett,  Jr.,  H.C.  Moore  (Emeritus). 

B.  Williams 

Associate  Professor  G.L.  Burkhart.  RJ.  Dent, 

D.B.  Koenig 

Assistant  Professor  L.  Gill,  E.  Sheehan 

Research  Faculty 

Applied  Anttiropologist  in  Residence  D.  Gross. 

G.  Schafft.  B.  Hackett 

Anthropology  explores  exciting  questions  about  what  is 
both  universal  and  unique  in  the  human  condition.  An- 
thropxjlogy.  by  its  very  nature,  is  a  consciously  nonsexist, 
nonracist,  and  nonelitist  discipline;  long  ago  anthropolo- 
gists learned  how  to  appreciate  the  variety  of  social  and 
cultural  systems  in  the  world  and  the  importance  of  look- 
ing at  the  human  experience  from  various  pjerspectives. 

Different  types  of  anthropologists  explore  these  issues 
from  different  points  of  view.  Cultural  and  social  anthro- 
pologists, for  example,  untangle  the  richness  of  economic 
patterns,  social  systems,  arts,  and  values  of  peoples 
around  the  world.  Archaeologists  help  communities  doc- 
ument and  preserve  the  full  detail  of  their  history  and 
prehistory.  Physical  anthropologists  explore  the  dynamics 
of  human  evolution  and  study  nutrition,  health,  eind  ill- 
ness in  their  cultural  contexts.  Linguists  examine  different 
languages  to  see  how  linguistic  structures  affect  speakers' 
perceptions  of  the  world  around  them. 


The  anthropology  program  at  the  American  University 
introduces  students  to  research  in  these  and  other  areas 
while  involving  students  in  training  programs  and  on-the- 
job  experiences  in  which  research  can  be  applied  to  prac- 
tical tasks.  Internships  within  government  or  private 
agencies  can  be  arranged  for  qualified  students  at  all  de- 
gree levels.  Washington,  D.C.  is  an  international  city,  re- 
plete with  museums,  libraries,  embassies,  and  other 
sources  for  cross-cultural  research.  Anthropxjlogy  faculty 
are  actively  involved  in  their  own  basic  and  applied  re- 
search tasks,  and  students  are  included  in  project  activi- 
ties whenever  possible. 

Undergraduates  will  find  it  easy  to  coordinate  a  major 
or  minor  in  Anthropology  with  degree  requirements  in 
other  teaching  units.  Graduate  students  may  choose  be- 
tween a  regular  M.A,  an  applied  M.A,  or  the  doctored 
program,  depending  on  their  background,  career  interests, 
and  professioncil  goals. 

B.A.  in  Anthropology 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  by  the  department's 
undergraduate  studies  director  requires  a  cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  2.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  and  a  grade 
point  average  of  2.00  or  higher  in  two  emthropology 
courses. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence from  each  of  the  five  curricular  areas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  42  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 

If  a  student's  career  plans  require  skill  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, a  cluster  of  courses  in  a  second  discipline,  field 
exf)erience.  or  some  other  special  preparation,  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  in  discussion  with  the  undergraduate 
adviser. 

Course  Requirements 

•  03.251  Perspectives  in  Cultural  Anthropology  (3) 

•  03.252  Human  Origins  (3) 

•  03.253  Introduction  to  Archaeology  (3) 

•  03.254  Language  and  Culture  (3) 

•  03.339  Culture  Area  Analysis/S  (3) 

•  03.445  Developments  in  AnthrojxjlogiCcd  Theory  (3) 

•  03.450  Senior  Seminar  (3) 

•  03.552  Anthropological  Research  Methods  (3) 
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•  Four  courses  chosen  from  t±ie  following  group: 
Comparison  and  Analysis 

03.200  Cities  in  Global  Perspective  /S  4:2  (3) 
03.210  Roots  of  Racism  and  Interracial 

Harmony  /S  3:2  (3) 
03.215  Sex,  Gender,  and  Culture  /S  3:2  (3) 
03.220  Living  in  Multicultural  Societies  /S  3:2  (3) 
03.225  Language  and  Human  Eixperience  /A  1:2  (3) 
03.230  India:  Its  Living  Traditions  3:2  (3) 
03.331  Human  Variation  (3) 

03.335  Culture  and  the  Self  (3) 

03.336  Social  Sti-ucture  (3) 

03.339  Culture  Area  Analysis  /S  (3)  (may  be 
repeated  for  credit  if  topic  is  different) 

03.342  Women  and  Work  (3) 

03.350  Special  Topics  (3)  (if  taken  more  than  once, 
topic  must  be  different) 

03.430  Magic,  Witchcraft,  and  Religion  /A  (3) 

03.431  Taboos  (3) 

03.498  Senior  Thesis  in  Anthropology  (3-6) 

03.531  Archaeology  (3)  (may  be  repeated  for  credit  if 
topic  is  different) 

03.532  Culture  Change  (3) 

03.534  Ek;onomic  Anthropology  (3) 

03.535  Ethnicity  (3) 

03.537  Topics  in  Language  and  Culture  (3) 

•  Two  courses,  one  from  each  of  the  following  two  groups: 
Specialized  Methods  and  Techniques 

42.202  Basic  Statistics  (4) 

42.502  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Statistics  (3) 

03.531  Archaeology:  Artifact  Analysis  (3) 

03.550  Ethnographic  Field  Methods  (3) 

03.553  Data  Banking  and  Multivariate  Techniques  (3) 

03.560  Summer  Field  School:  Archaeology  (3-9) 

Practical  and  Applied 

03.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9) 

03.491  Internship  in  Anthropology  (1-6) 

03.542  Principles  of  Applied  Anthropology  (3) 

03.543  Anthropology  of  Development  (3) 

03.544  Topics  in  Applied  Anthropology  (3) 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Prograim  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  do  so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  department,  including  a  Senior 
Honors  Thesis  and,  upon  depcirtmental  recommendation, 
graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  major.  The 
depeirtment's  Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in  the 
University  Honors  Program  regarding  departmental  op- 
tions. See  the  section  on  the  University  Honors  Progrcim 
In  this  catalog  for  further  details. 

Minor  in  Anthropology 

Requirements 

•  03.251  Perspectives  in  Cultural  Anthropology  (3) 

•  Two  courses  from  the  following: 

03.252  Human  Origins  (3) 

03.253  Inti-oduction  to  Archaeology  (3) 

03.254  Language  and  Culture  (3) 


•  Three  additional  courses  chosen  at  the  300  level  or 
higher  in  consultation  with  a  member  of  the  depart- 
mental faculty 

Minor  in  Applied  Anthropology 

Reqtiirements 

•  03.251  Perspectives  in  Cultural  Anthropology  (3) 

•  03.542  Principles  of  Applied  Anthropology  (3)  (taken 
after  at  least  6  credit  hours  of  anthropology  courses 
have  been  completed.) 

•  An  additional  12  credit  hours,  at  least  9  of  which  must 
be  at  the  300  level  or  above,  chosen  from  at  least  two 
subfields  (socio-cultural,  linguistic,  archaeological. 
physiCcQ)  in  consultation  with  an  adviser. 

Combined  B.A./M.A.  Program  in 
Anthropology  or  Applied 
Anthropology 

This  program  is  primarily  designed  for  transfer  stu- 
dents who  enter  the  American  University  in  their  junior 
year  with  substantial  background  in  anthropology.  It  al- 
lows eligible  students  to  complete  the  B  JV.  in  Anthropology 
and  the  M.A.  in  Anthropology  or  M.A.  in  Applied  Anthro- 
pology after  three  years  (six  semesters)  of  uninterrupted 
study.  Students  with  interest  in  applied  anthropology  or 
in  a  field  related  to  anthropology  (e.g.  law.  social  services, 
government  service,  public  health)  find  this  degree  combi- 
nation especially  appropriate  for  preprofessional  training. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

The  standards  for  admission  to  the  undergraduate 
major  must  first  be  satisfied.  Undergraduate  majors  ordi- 
narily apply  for  admission  to  the  combined  B.A./M.A.  pro- 
gram at  the  end  of  their  junior  year.  Admission  decisions 
follow  the  procedures  used  to  evaluate  graduate  applicants 
to  the  mA.  programs.  Interest  in  this  combined  degree 
program  should  be  discussed  with  members  of  the  faculty 
before  formail  application  is  begun. 

Requirements 

•  All  requirements  for  the  B.A.  in  Anthropology 

•  All  requirements  for  either  the  M.A.  in  Anthropology  or 
the  M.A.  in  Applied  Anthropology 

Students  may  use  6  credit  hours  of  course  work  at  the 
500-level  or  above  in  anthropology  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments for  both  degrees. 

M.A.  in  Anthropology 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Applicants  must  meet  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  admission  to  graduate  study.  Admission  is  based 
on  academic  record,  two  academic  letters  of  reference,  and 
an  example  of  the  applicant's  work,  e.g.,  a  term  paper. 
Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE)  scores,  if  available, 
should  be  sent  dlrecUy  to  the  department.  An  undergrad- 
uate major  In  anthropology  is  not  required. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 
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•  One  written  examination  in  genereil  anthropological 
theory  and  method  (03.006) 

•  A  thesis  or  two  substantial  resecirch  papers  prepared 
in  conjunction  with  advanced  courses  or  research  sem- 
inars, and  approved  by  a  committee  of  two  faculty  mem- 
bers. Final  approval  by  the  chair  is  required. 

Note:  A  student  from  another  discipline  may  take  a  com- 
prehensive examination  in  anthropology  (03.022  Cul- 
tural Ancilysis)  with  a  minimum  of  9  credit  hours  in 
anthropology. 

Course  Requirements 

•  03.631  Proseminar:  Cultural  and  Social 

Anthropology  (3) 

•  03.634  Proseminar:  Archaeology  and  Physical 

Anthropology  (3) 

•  03.637  Proseminar:  Anthropological  Linguistics  (3) 

•  03.797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (6)  (thesis  option) 

M.A.  in  Applied  Anthropology 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Applicants  must  meet  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  admission  to  graduate  study.  Admission  is  based 
on  academic  record,  two  academic  letters  of  reference,  eind 
an  example  of  the  applicant's  work,  e.g. ,  a  term  paper.  GRE 
scores,  if  available,  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  depart- 
ment. An  undergraduate  major  in  anthropology  is  not  re- 
quired. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  One  written  examination  stressing  the  relevance  of  gen- 
eral anthropology  to  applied  work  (03.008) 

•  A  thesis  or  two  substantial  research  pajjers  prepared 
in  conjunction  with  advanced  courses  or  research  sem- 
inars, and  approved  by  a  committee  of  two  faculty  mem- 
bers. Final  approval  by  the  chair  is  required. 

Course  Requirements 

•  03.532  Culture  Change  (3) 

•  03.542  Principles  of  Applied  Anthropology  (3) 

•  03.543  Anthropology  of  Development  (3) 
or 

03.544  Topics  in  Applied  Anthropology  (3) 

•  03.631  Proseminar:  Cultural  and  Sodzil 

Anthropology  (3) 

•  03.634  Proseminar:  Archaeology  and  Physical 

Anthropology  (3) 
or 
03.637  Proseminar:  Anthropological  Linguistics  (3) 

•  03.691  Internship  in  Anthropology  (3) 
or 

Equivalent  application  of  anthropologicEil  method  and 
theory  to  practical  problem-solving  in  the  student's 
area  of  interest 

•  03.797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (6)  (thesis  option) 


Ph.D.  in  Anthropology 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Applicants  must  meet  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  admission  to  graduate  study.  Admission  is  based 
on  academic  record,  two  academic  letters  of  reference,  and 
cin  example  of  the  applicant's  work,  e.g.,  a  term  pap>er.  GRE 
scores,  if  available,  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  depart- 
ment. An  undergraduate  major  in  anthrop>ology  is  not  re- 
quired. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  totcil  of  72  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 
Students  entering  the  progrEim  with  an  M. A  In  Anthro- 
pology earned  elsewhere  must  complete  at  least  30 
credit  hours  of  course  work  and  no  more  than  12  credit 
hours  of  dissertation  credit  in  residence. 

•  Two  languages  or  one  language  and  statistical  or  com- 
puter analysis  as  a  tool  of  research. 

•  Four  comprehensive  examinations: 
Eixaminations  include  03.006  Anthropological  Method 
and  Theory;  one  in  a  main  field  (03.016  Ethnological 
Methods,  03.017  Archaeological  Methods,  or  03.018 
Linguistic  Methods);  one  in  an  approved  elective  sub- 
field  of  specialization  (03.020);  and  one  in  an  approved 
£irea  of  concentration  (03.021).  At  least  two  examina- 
tions must  be  written  and  at  least  one  must  be  oral. 
Note:  A  student  in  another  discipline  may  take  a  com- 
prehensive examination  in  anthropology  with  a  mini- 
mum of  12  credit  hours  in  anthropology.  Anthropology 
students  may  take  one  outside  examination  if  they  take 
12  hours  of  course  work  in  a  second  ai>proved  discipline. 

•  A  dissertation  and  an  orEil  defense 

•  Field  work  is  a  component  of  dissertation  research  ex- 
cept in  very  unusual  cases. 

Coiurse  Requirements 

•  03.631  Proseminar:  Cultural  and  Social 

Anthropology  (3) 

•  03.634  Prosemincir:  Archaeology  and  Physical 

Anthropology  (3) 

•  03.637  Proseminar:  Anthropological  Linguistics  (3) 

•  03.799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar  (6) 

Art 

Chair  Don  Kimes 

Full-Time  Faculty 

Professor  N.  Broude,  I.  Eno  (Emerita),  M.D.  Garrard, 
AS.  Keck  (University  Emeritus),  S.  Lewis,  L.  Penay 
(Emeritus),  M.  Oxman,  B.L.  Summerford  (University 
Professor  Emeritus) 

Associate  Professor  L.  Brabanski  (Emeritus), 
M.  Graham,  R  M.  Haynie,  M.  Hirano,  D.  Kahn 
D.  Kimes,  C.  Ravenal,  CJi.  Story 
Assistant  Professor  H.  Langa 

The  Etepartment  of  Art  encompasses  the  creative  activ- 
ities of  the  fine  cirts  (painting,  sculpture,  and  printmeiking). 
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the  artistic  applications  of  design,  and  the  theoretical  and 
historical  concerns  of  art  history.  These  complementary 
programs  function  together,  so  that  the  student  gains  not 
only  depth  of  knowledge  in  a  chosen  specialty  but  also  the 
breadth  of  experience  that  )nelds  understanding  of  artistic 
traditions  and  values. 

A  faculty  of  exhibiting  artists  and  practicing  designers 
and  strong  studio  programs  focused  on  giving  students 
facility  with  materials  and  familiarity  with  visual  concepts 
make  the  art  department,  in  effect,  cm  art  school  within  a 
university.  In  addition  to  the  full-time  faculty,  the  studio 
program's  Center  of  Excellence  brings  an  outstanding  se- 
ries of  nationally  and  internationally  distinguished  visiting 
artists-in-residence  to  the  department  each  year.  This  pro- 
gram has  included  Katherine  Porter,  Fritz  Scholder,  An- 
drew Forge,  Kenneth  Noland,  Catherine  Murphy,  Joan 
Snyder,  Nathan  Oliveira,  George  McNeil,  Mercedes  Matter, 
Jane  Wilson,  Charles  Cajori,  Rosemarie  Beck,  Wajme 
Thiebaud,  Gregory  AmenofiF,  Jeike  Bertlot,  Sam  Gilliam, 
Judy  Pfaff,  Rackstraw  Downes,  and  others. 

An  equally  strong  art  history  faculty  and  curriculum 
give  the  art  history  major  a  solid  grounding  in  art  as  a 
historical  and  humanistic  discipline  in  an  environment 
that  provides  continuing  contact  with  art  in  the  making. 
Because  of  the  university's  location  in  one  of  the  major  art 
capitals  of  the  world  and  its  proximity  to  Washington's 
great  museums  and  art  collections,  all  programs  afford 
students  the  advantage  of  immediate  experience  with  art 
masterpieces  of  the  past  and  present. 

An  important  objective  of  the  department  is  to  prepare 
students  for  careers  in  the  arts.  Given  the  sound  theoret- 
ical and  technical  bases  of  our  programs,  our  graduates 
find  that  a  wealth  of  individucil  career  oppxDrtunities  awaits 
them.  Depending  on  the  specific  discipline  pursued,  they 
have  become  professional  painters  and  sculptors,  teach- 
ers, critics,  graphic  designers,  illustrators,  and  exhibition 
design  specialists.  In  addition,  careers  in  museum  and 
gEillery  work,  teaching,  visuEil  resources,  and  historic  pres- 
ervation are  available  to  qualified  art  historians. 

B.A.  in  Art  History 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  satisfactory 
completion  (C  or  better)  of  12  credit  hours  of  art  history 
courses  and  departmental  approved. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  totcil  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence from  each  of  the  five  curricular  Eireas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  saune 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  54  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 


•  Twenty-four  of  the  last  30  credit  hours  in  the  major 
program  must  be  taken  in  residence,  18  hours  of  which 
must  be  in  art  history  and  6  in  related  fields  or  studio. 

Course  Requirements 

•  07. 100  European  Art  Prom  Cave  to  Cathedral  /A  2: 1  (3) 

•  07. 101  European  Art:  Renaissance  to  the  Present  (3) 

•  07.500  Approaches  to  Art  History  (3) 

•  Three  credit  hours  in  each  of  four  periods: 
Ancient 

07.302  Roman  Art  (3) 

07.396  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  (.396)  course 
may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement  with 
permission  of  the  student's  adviser  (3) 

07.520  Seminar  in  Art  History  (3)  (appropriate  topic) 

07.596  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  (.596)  course 
may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement  with 
permission  of  the  student's  adviser  (3) 

Medieval 

07.303  Medieval  Art  (3) 
07.308  Gothic  Art  (3) 

07.396  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  (.396)  course 
may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement  with 
permission  of  the  student's  adviser  (3) 
07.520  Seminar  in  Art  History  (3)  (appropriate  topic) 
07.596  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  (.596)  course 
may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement  with 
permission  of  the  student's  adviser  (3) 
Renaissance 

07.205  Art  of  the  Renaissance  /A  2:2  (3) 
07.316  The  Architecture  of  Humanism  1400-1700  (3) 
07.396  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  (.396)  course 
may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement  with 
permission  of  the  student's  adviser  (3) 
07.501  Baroque  Painting  (3) 

07.513  Renaissance  Painting:  Giotto  to  Bellini  (3) 

07.514  Renaissance  Painting:  Leoneirdo  to 
Caravaggio  (3) 

07.520  Seminar  in  Art  History  (3)  (appropriate  topic) 
07.596  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  (.596)  course 
may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement  with 
p)ermission  of  the  student's  adviser  (3) 
Modem 


07.210 

07.305 
07.318 

07.331 
07.332 

07.333 
07.334 

07.396 


07.508 
07.510 

07.511 


Modem  Art:  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
Centuries  /A  1:2  (3) 
Aspects  of  American  Art  (3) 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century 
Architecture  (3) 

Visual  Arts  in  the  United  States  to  1890  (3) 
Visual  Arts  in  the  United  States:  1890  to 
1945  (3) 

American  Architecture  until  1870  (3) 
Americcm  Architecture:  1870  to 
the  Present  (3) 

An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  (.396)  course 
may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement  with 
p)ermisslon  of  the  student's  adviser  (3) 
Pciinting:  Rococo  through  Impressionism  (3) 
Peiinting:  Post- Impressionism  to 
Expressionism  (3) 
Painting:  Cubism  to  the  Present  (3) 
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07.520  Seminar  In  Art  History  (appropriate  topic) 
07.596  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  (.596)  course 
may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement  with 
permission  of  the  student's  adviser  (3) 

•  Fifteen  additional  credit  hours  in  art  history: 

At  least  two  of  the  art  history  courses  taken  to  fulfill 
requirements  must  be  at  the  500  level. 

•  Six  hours  in  studio  from  the  following: 

05. 100  Art:  The  Studio  Experience  /A  1: 1  (3) 
05.205  Drawing:  Responding  to  Vision  /A  1:2  (3) 
05.210  Painting:  Color.  Form,  Expression  /A  1:2  (3) 
05.215  Sculpture:  Form  and  Expression 

in  3-D  /A  1:2(3) 
05.320  CreaUve  PainUng  (3) 
05.340  Sculpture  (3) 
05.360  Drawing  (3) 
05.363  IntroducUon  to  Printmaking  (3) 

•  Twelve  credit  hours  at  the  300  level  or  above  from  one 
of  the  following  fields:  American  studies,  anthropology, 
history,  literature,  music,  or  philosophy 

Course  selections  must  be  related  to  the  major  and  to 
each  other  and  must  be  approved  by  the  faculty. 
Note:  Students  contemplating  graduate  study  in  art  his- 
tory are  advised  to  attain  a  reading  knowledge  of 
French,  Italian,  or  German  to  the  intermediate  level  (or 
equivalent  of  12  credit  hours  at  the  college  level). 

Special  Opportunities 

A  major  program  track  in  American  Art/American 
Studies  is  possible.  It  requires  at  least  a  12  credit  hour 
concentration  in  American  art  and  a  1 2  credit  hour  related 
course  requirement  in  American  studies. 

Internships  in  local  agencies,  museums,  gaUeries,  and 
libraries  are  permitted  with  departmental  approval,  but  are 
limited  to  3  credit  hours  unless  taken  as  electives. 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  do  so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  department  and,  upon  depart- 
mental recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors 
in  the  major.  The  department's  Honors  coordinator  advises 
students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  regarding  de- 
partmental options.  See  the  section  on  the  University  Hon- 
ors Program  in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 

B.A.  in  Graphic  Design 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  satisfactory 
completion  (C  or  better)  of  1 2  credit  hours  of  design  courses 
and  departmental  approval. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 


General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence from  each  of  the  five  curricular  areas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  54  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 

•  Twenty-four  of  the  last  30  credit  hours  in  the  major 
program  must  be  taken  in  residence,  of  which  18  hours 
must  be  in  design  and  6  in  studio  or  cirt  history. 

Course  Requirements 

05.220  Design:  Color  Theory  and  PracUce  /A  1:2  (3) 
05.225  Design:  Form,  Space,  Vision  /A  1:2  (3) 

05.348  Design  Techniques  1  (3) 

05.349  Design:  Computer  Graphics  I  (3) 

05.350  Typography:  Theory  and  PracUce  (3) 

05.351  Design  Techniques  II  (3) 

05.353  Typography:  Color  and  Design  (3) 

05.356  Advanced  Design  I  (3) 

05.357  Advanced  Design  II  (3) 

07. 100  European  Art:  From  Cave  to 
Cathedral /A  2:1  (3) 

07. 101  European  Art:  Renaisscince  to  the  Present  (3) 

17.430  Basic  Photography  (3) 

Six  credit  hours  from  the  following: 

05.230  Structural  Drawing  (3) 

05.310  The  History  of  Graphic  Design  (3) 

05.354  Production  for  Graphic  Designers  (3) 

05.355  Design:  Computer  Graphics  II  (3) 

05.359  Illustration  (3) 

05.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Ebcperience  (3-9) 
05.396  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  (.396)  course 
may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement  with 
permission  of  the  student's  adviser  (3) 
05.491  Internship  (3)  (with  approval  of  depeirtment) 

•  Nine  credit  hours  in  studio  from  the  following: 
05. 100  Art:  The  Studio  Experience  /A  1 : 1  (3) 
05.205  Drawing:  Responding  to  Vision  /A  1:2  (3) 
05.210  Painting:  Color,  Form,  Expression  /A  1:2  (3) 
05.215  Sculpture:  Form  and  Ejqaression  in  3-D  /A  1 :2  (3) 
05.320  Creative  Painting  (3) 

05.340  Sculpture  (3) 
05.344  Ceramics  (3) 

05.360  Drawing  (3) 

05.363  IntroducUon  to  Printmaking  (3) 

05.364  Printmaking:  Woodcut  and  Surface  Print  (3) 
05.520  Techniques  of  Etching  (3) 

•  Three  addiUonal  credit  hours  in  art  history  (may  be 
saUsfied  by  05.310  if  not  used  as  design  elective) 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  ' 
major.  To  do  so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced 
level  Honors  work  in  the  department  and,  upon  depcirt 
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mental  recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors 
in  the  major.  The  department's  Honors  coordinator  advises 
students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  regarding  de- 
partmental options.  See  the  section  on  the  University  Hon- 
ors Program  in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 

B.A.  in  Studio  Art 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  satisfactory 
completion  (C  or  better)  of  1 2  credit  hours  of  studio  courses 
and  departmental  approval. 

Areas  of  Specialization 

Painting,  Sculpture,  Printmaklng 
University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence from  each  of  the  five  curricular  areas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  54  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 

•  Twenty-four  of  the  last  30  credit  hours  in  the  major 
program  must  be  taken  in  residence,  of  which  18 
hours  must  be  in  studio  aind  6  may  be  in  cirt  history. 

Course  Requirements 

•  05.205  Drawing:  Responding  to  Vision  /A  1:2  (3) 

•  05.210  Painting:  Color.  Form.  Expression  /A  1:2  (3) 

•  05.320  Creative  Painting  (3) 

•  05.340  Sculpture  (3) 

•  05.360  Drawing  (3)  (taken  for  a  total  of  9  credits) 

•  05.363  Introduction  to  Printmaking  (3) 
or 

05.364  Printmaking:  Woodcut  and  Surface  Print  (3) 

•  07. 1 00  European  Art:  From  Cave  to 

Cathedral  /A  2: 1  (3) 

•  07. 101  European  Art:  Renaissance  to  Present  (3) 

•  Twelve  credit  hours  including  9  credit  hours  from  one 
and  3  credit  hours  from  cinother  of  the  following  areas 
of  specialization  (Note:  All  courses  listed  below  may  be 
repeated  for  credit): 

Painting 

05.320  Creative  Painting  (3) 

Sculpture 

05.340  Sculpture  (3) 

Printmaking 

05.363  Introduction  to  Printmaking  (3) 

05.364  Printmaking:  Woodcut  and  Surface  Print  (3) 
05.520  Techniques  of  Etching  (3) 


•  Six  additional  credit  hours  from  the  following: 
05. 100  Art:  The  Studio  Experience  /A  1 : 1  (3) 
05.215  Sculpture:  Form  and  Expression  in  3-D  /A  1:2  (3) 
05.320  Creative  Painting  (3) 

05.340  Sculpture  (3) 
05.344  Ceramics  (3) 
05.360  Drawing  (3) 

05.363  Introduction  to  Printmaking  (3) 

05.364  Printmaking:  Woodcut  and  Surface  Print  (3) 
05.520  Techniques  of  Etching  (3) 

•  Six  additional  hours  of  art  history 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  do  so.  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  department  Eind.  upon  depart- 
mental recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors 
in  the  major.  The  department's  Honors  coordinator  advises 
students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  regarding  de- 
partmental options.  See  the  section  on  the  University  Hon- 
ors Program  in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formed  admission  to  the  program  is  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  a  portfolio,  evaluation  of  the  academic  record,  and 
a  personal  interview.  Admission  depends  entirely  on  fac- 
ulty action  resulting  from  this  review.  Consideration  for 
the  B.FJV.  is  f>ermitted  only  after  18  credit  hours  or  three 
semesters  of  studio  work  have  been  completed  at  the  Amer- 
ican University  but  before  beginning  the  senior  year. 

Areas  of  Specialization 

Pciinting.  Sculpture.  Printmaking 
University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Eklucation  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence from  each  of  the  five  curriculcir  areas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  72  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

•  05.205  Drawing:  Responding  to  Vision  /A  1:2  (3) 

•  05.210  Painting:  Color.  Form,  Expression  /A  1:2  (3) 

•  05.320  Creative  Painting  (3) 

•  05.340  Sculpture  (3) 

•  05.360  Drawing  (3)  (taken  for  a  total  of  9  credits) 

•  05.363  Introduction  to  Printmaking  (3) 
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05.364  Printmaklng:  Woodcut  and  Surface  Print  (3) 

•  05.560  Drawing  (3)  (taken  after  9  credits  of  05.360) 

•  07. 100  European  Art:  From  Cave  to 

Cathedral  /A  2: 1  (3) 

•  07. 101  Europ>ean  Art:  Renaissance  to  Present  (3) 

•  Eighteen  credit  hours  from  one  of  the  following  areas 
of  specialization.  {Note:  All  courses  listed  below  may  be 
repeated  for  credit): 

Painting 

05.320  CreaUve  PainUng  (3) 

Sculpture 

05.340  Sculpture  (3) 

Printmaking 

05.363  Introduction  to  Printmaking  (3) 

05.364  Printmaking:  Woodcut  and  Surface  Print  (3) 
05.520  Techniques  of  Etching  (3) 

•  Nine  credit  hours  in  one  other  area,  or  3  credit  hours 
in  each  of  the  other  two  areas  of  specialization. 

•  Six  additional  credit  hours  from  the  following: 
05. 100  Art:  The  Studio  Experience  /A  1 : 1  (3) 
05.215  Sculpture:  Form  and  Expressirai  in  3-D  /A  1:2  (3) 
05.320  CreaUve  Painting  (3) 

05.340  Sculpture  (3) 
05.344  Ceramics  (3) 
05.360  Drawing  (3) 

05.363  Introduction  to  Printmaking  (3) 

05.364  Printmaking:  Woodcut  and  Surface  Print  (3) 
05.520  Techniques  of  Etching  (3) 

•  Six  additional  credit  hours  of  art  history 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  do  so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  depgirtment  and.  upon  depart- 
mental recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors 
in  the  major.  The  depeirtment's  Honors  coordinator  advises 
students  in  the  University  Honors  Progremi  regarding  de- 
partmental options.  See  the  section  on  the  University  Hon- 
ors Program  in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 

Minor  in  Art  History 

Requirements 

•  07. 1 00  European  Art:  From  Cave  to  Cathedral  /A  2: 1  (3) 

•  07. 101  European  Art:  Renaissance  to  Present  (3) 

•  Nine  additional  credit  hours  at  the  300  level  or  above, 
arrcmged  and  approved  in  advance  with  em  art  history 
adviser,  and  3  credit  hours  at  the  200  or  300  level. 

Minor  in  Graphic  Design 

Requirements 

•  05.220  Design:  Color  Theory  and  Practice  /A  1:2  (3) 

•  05.225  Design:  Form.  Space.  Vision  /A  1:2  (3) 

•  05.348  Design  Techniques  1  (3) 

•  05.350  Typography:  Theory  and  Practice  (3) 

•  Nine  credit  hours  from  the  following: 
05.310  The  History  of  Graphic  Design  (3) 


05.349  Design:  Computer  Graphics  1  (3) 
05.351  Design  Techniques  II  (3) 

05.353  Typography:  Color  and  Design  (3) 

05.354  Production  for  Graphic  Designers  (3) 
05.356  Advanced  Design  1  (3) 

05.359  Illustration  (3) 

Minor  in  Studio  Art 

Requirements 

Requirements  for  the  minor  in  studio  art  are  dep>endent 
upon  tJie  student's  interest  and  choice  of  concentration. 
Areeis  of  concentration  may  include  painting,  printmaking. 
sculpture,  drawing,  or  ceramics.  The  studio  art  minor  re- 
quires 2 1  credit  hours  airranged  emd  approved  in  advance 
through  consultation  with  a  studio  faculty  adviser  selected 
from  the  following: 

05. 100  Art:  The  Studio  Experience  /A  1 : 1  (3) 
05.205  Drawing:  Responding  to  Vision  /A  1 :2  (3) 
05.210  Painting:  Color.  Form.  Expression  /A  1:2  (3) 
05.215  Sculpture:  Form  and  Expression  in  3-D  /A  1:2  (3) 
05.320  CreaUve  PainUng  (2-3) 
05.340  Sculpture  (2-3) 
05.344  Ceramics  (3) 

05.359  lUusU-aUon  (3) 

05.360  Drawing  (3) 

05.363  IntroducUon  to  Printmaking  (3) 

05.364  Printmaking:  Woodcut  and  Surface  Print  (3) 
05.520  Techniques  of  Etching  (3) 

M.A.  in  Art  History 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addiUon  to  meeUng  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study.  appliCcints  should  hold  a  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  university. 
Students  whose  records  indicate  a  strong  apUtude  for 
graduate  study,  but  whose  undergraduate  major  was  not 
in  art  history,  will  be  required  to  complete  at  least  24  credit 
hours  of  art  history  before  being  considered  for  admission 
to  the  graduate  progremi.  Admission  is  based  on  academic 
record  and  two  letters  of  recommendaUon  (if  the  under- 
graduate degree  was  not  earned  in  the  department). 

At  the  department's  discreUon,  students  who  have 
completed  at  least  1 8  credit  hours  of  art  history  may  be 
considered  for  admission  and,  if  admitted,  may  complete 
the  6  credit  hour  deficiency  during  the  course  of  their  M.A. 
program. 

Part-Ume  students  are  advised  that  an  M.A..  which 
takes  at  least  three  semesters  of  full-time  study,  cannot  be 
completed  at  night  or  in  summer  only. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work  (A 
specicd  36  credit  hour  program  with  a  structured  mu- 
seum internship  opUon  is  available  to  qualified  stu- 
dents.) 

•  Tool  of  research:  intermediate  level  French,  German,  or 
ItallEin.  or  reading  knowledge  of  one  of  these  langueiges 
demonstrated  through  examinaUon 

•  Advancement  to  candidacy  after  compleUon  of  1 8  credit 
hours  with  a  grade  point  average  of  3.00  or  higher  (on 
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a  4.00  scale)  and  satisfactory  completion  of  the  tool 
requirement 

•  Two  written  examinations: 

One  examination  in  07.003  History  of  Western  Art 
(Greek  to  Modem)  and  one  in  the  student's  specialized 
field  of  art  history:  07.079  Medieval  Art,  07.010  Renais- 
sance Art,  07.011  Baroque  and  Rococo  Art,  07.012 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century  Art,  07.020  Art  in 
the  United  States,  or  07.021  Architecture. 

•  Two  substantial  research  papers  in  lieu  of  a  thesis.  One 
paper  must  originate  in  a  graduate  seminar.  One  paper 
must  be  in  the  student's  field  of  specialization. 

Course  Requirements 

•  Nine  credit  hours  in  the  field  of  specialization 

•  Six  credit  hours  in  master's  research  seminars,  or  in- 
dependent study  (07.792  and  07.793),  of  which  3  hours 
must  be  in  the  field  of  specialization  (see  examinations 
above) 

•  07.500  Approaches  to  Art  History  (3),  if  an  equivalent 
course  was  not  taken  at  the  undergraduate  level 

•  Remaining  courses  distributed  according  to  individual 
program  and  needs 

Note:  About  6  additional  credit  hours  of  course  work  are 
required  if  museum  training  or  more  than  one  intern- 
ship is  selected. 

Curriculum  Models 

Curriculum  Model  I:  General  History  of  Western  Art  A 
discipline-oriented  approach  for  students  who  intend  to 
continue  for  a  Ph.D.  elsewhere  or  to  teach  at  the  high 
school  or  junior  coUege  level.  The  M.A.  program  would 
emphasize  a  range  of  art  history  courses  with  a  conven- 
tional period  specialization. 

Curriculum  Model  H:  Applied  Research  in  Art  History.  A 
practical-applications  approach  with  intensive  training  in 
research  and  writing  for  students  who  seek  special  training 
for  museum  work,  architecturcil  survey,  historic  preserva- 
tion research,  etc.  The  M.A.  program  could  include  related 
course  work  in  history,  culture,  American  studies,  etc.,  as 
well  as  internships  and  field  experience. 

Curriculum  Model  ZZ7;  Concepts  of  Art  and  Art  History.  A 
problem-oriented  approach  aimed  at  depth  of  understand- 
ing of  art  cind  methods  of  art  history,  for  students  inter- 
ested in  connoisseurship  and  critical  analysis,  generally 
with  an  emphasis  in  painting.  The  M.A.  program  would 
include  fine  eirts  courses  such  as  05.533  Materials  and 
Techniques  of  Peiinting  (3)  (for  which  some  studio  experi- 
ence is  required)  cind  05.700  Criticism  of  Painting  (3),  as 
well  as  Independent  reading  courses  in  criticism,  theory, 
or  historiography. 

Special  Opportunities 

Individually  structured  programs  in  museum  training 
and  internships  in  local  museums,  galleries,  agencies,  or 
libraries,  such  as  the  National  Museum  of  American  Art, 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  and  the  LibrEiry  of 
Congress,  cire  available  for  qu£ilifled  students  with  depart- 
mental approval. 


M.F.A.  in  Painting,  Sculpture,  or 
Printmaking 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  applicants  should  hold  a  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  (with  a  major  in  Fine  Arts)  or  a  Bachelor  of  Fine 
Arts.  Under  special  circumstances,  applicants  without  a 
B.A.  or  B.F.A  degree  or  without  a  major  in  Fine  Arts,  but 
with  outstanding  artistic  or  professional  qualifications, 
may  be  considered  for  admission. 

Admission  is  based  on  academic  record,  two  letters  of 
recommendation  and  a  portfolio  of  at  least  twenty  slides, 
including  examples  of  drawings.  A  resume  of  the 
applicant's  background  should  be  included  in  the  portfolio. 
Slide  portfolios  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  Department 
of  Art.  The  department  cannot  be  liable  for  loss  or  damage 
or  for  any  tremsportation  or  mailing  expense. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  36  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  Additional  studio  (or  art  history)  courses  may  be  re- 
quired to  attain  maturity  and  proficiency  and  to  com- 
plete satisfactorily  the  comprehensives  and  thesis.  The 
number  and  kinds  of  additional  courses  will  be  stipu- 
lated by  the  admissions  committee  at  the  time  of  ad- 
mission. 

•  One  oral  examination  after  completion  of  05.792  Art 
Laboratory  and  after  each  section  of  05.797  Master's 
Thesis  Seminar 

•  A  thesis  exhibition  of  original  works  of  art  in  the 
student's  field  of  concentration  (painting,  sculpture,  or 
printmaking)  executed  independently  by  the  student  in 
consultation  with  a  thesis  committee  of  two  or  three 
faculty  members.  Written  and  photographic  documen- 
tation of  approved  thesis  is  also  required. 

Course  Requirements 

•  05.560  Drawing  (9) 

•  05. 700  Criticism  of  Painting  (3) 

•  05.792  Art  Laboratory:  Painting  (3) 

•  05.797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (9) 

•  Six  additional  credit  hours  from  the  following: 
05.520  Techniques  of  Etching  (3) 

05.560  Drawing  (3) 

05.792  Art  Laboratory:  Painting  (3) 

05.793  Art  Laboratory:  Sculpture  (3) 
05.795  Art  Laboratory:  Printmaking  (3) 

•  Six  credit  hours  in  art  history,  which  must  be  in  paint- 
ing if  thesis  field  is  painting.  Distribution  for  printmak- 
ing and  sculpture  must  be  approved  by  faculty. 
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Audio  Technology 

Director  Romeo  A.  Segnan 

Full-Time  Faculty  See  faculty  listed  under  the 

Department  of  Physics  in  this  chapter. 

The  B.S.  in  Audio  Technology  is  a  multldisciplinary 
program  of  the  Department  of  Physics  that  includes  course 
offerings  in  the  School  of  Communication  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  Performing  Arts  and  Computer  Science.  This 
unique  program  concentrates  on  the  technology  of  modem 
sound  recording,  reproduction,  reinforcement  and  control, 
with  a  broad  view  of  applications  in  the  arts,  the  media, 
science  and  industry.  Tlie  core  training  is  In  multi-track 
recording  engineering,  supported  by  a  firm  basis  of  phys- 
ical and  technical  principles. 

Graduates  of  the  program  are  qualified  to  work  as  audio 
engineers  in  professional  commercial  or  private  recording 
studios,  multimedia  and  post-production  facilities,  in  the 
broadcast  industry  as  engineers  and  producers,  in  techni- 
cal theater,  in  sound  reinforcement,  and  as  acoustical  and 
sound  system  engineers  and  consultants. 

B.S.  in  Audio  Technology 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  program  requires  a  grade 
point  average  of  2.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  and  the  approval  of 
the  department  undergraduate  adviser.  The  Department 
of  Physics  counsels  fi-eshmen  and  transfer  students. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence fi-om  each  of  five  curricular  areas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  66  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

•  One  of  the  following: 

40.260  Introduction  to  Computing  /N  (4) 
40.280  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  I  /N  (4) 

•  4 1 . 1 70  Precalculus  Mathematics  /N  (3) 

•  50. 1 0 1  Fundamentals  of  Audio  Technology  /N  (3) 

•  50. 102  Audio  Technology  Laboratory  (1) 

•  50.2 1 0  Sound  Synthesis  I  (4) 

•  50.312  Electronics  I  (3) 

•  50.3 1 3  Electronics  II  (3) 

•  50.220  Sound  Synthesis  n  (4) 

•  50.305  Acoustics  (3) 


50.322  Electronics  Laboratory  I  (2) 

50.323  Electronics  Laboratory  II  (2) 
50.384  TV  Studio  OperaUons  (3) 
50.410  Sound  Studio  Techniques  and  Practice  (3) 
50.420  Advanced  Sound  Studio  Techniques  (3) 

50.500  Digital  Interfacing  (4) 

50.501  Microprocessors  and  Digital  Audio  (4) 

51. 105  CoUege  Physics  I  /N  5: 1  (4) 

51.205  CoUege  Physics  II  /N  5:2  (4) 

67. 120  Music  Fundamentals  (3) 

One  of  the  following: 
17.205  Understanding  Mass  Media  /S  4:2  (3) 
17.333  Fundamentals  of  TV  and  VTR  (3) 
17.346  Audio- Visual  Communication  (3) 
17.410  Interpersonal  Communication  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following: 

67.260  Principles  of  Production  I  (4) 
67.362  Ughting  Design  (3) 

Special  Opportunities 

Internships  are  available  at  active  professional  record- 
ing studios,  radio  and  television  stations,  aind  theatres. 
Employers  of  audio  engineers  include  business,  govern- 
ment, educational  institutions,  and  the  entertainment  in- 
dustry. 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  do  so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  department  and,  upon  depart- 
mental recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors 
in  the  major.  The  department's  Honors  coordinator  advises 
students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  regarding  de- 
partmental options.  See  the  section  on  the  University  Hon- 
ors Program  In  this  catalog  for  further  details. 

Minor  in  Audio  Technology 

The  minor  in  audio  technology  is  designed  for  students 
who  desire  a  working  knowledge  of  audio  techniques.  Stu- 
dents wishing  to  minor  in  audio  technology  should  consult 
the  academic  advisers  in  the  Department  of  Physics. 

Course  Requirements 

•  50. 101  Fundamentals  of  Audio  Technology  /N  (3) 

•  50. 102  Audio  Technology  Laboratory  (1) 

•  50.384  TV  Studio  OperaUons  (3) 

•  50.4 1 0  Sound  Studio  Techniques  and  Practice  (3) 

•  50.420  Advanced  Sound  Studio  Techniques  (3) 

•  5 1 . 1 05  CoUege  Physics  I  /N  5: 1  (4) 

•  5 1 .205  CoUege  Physics  D  /N  5:2  (4) 

•  1 7.333  Fundamentals  of  TV  and  VTR  (3) 
or 

one  of  the  following: 

17.346  Audio- Visual  Communication  (3) 

17.430  Basic  Photography  (3) 

17.435  Introduction  to  Studio  Television  (3) 
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Chair  Daniel  W.  Fong 
Full-Time  Faculty 

Professor  W.C.  Banta,  E.J.  Breyere  (Emeritus), 

D.C.  Culver.  M.C.  Sager  (Emerita) 

Associate  Professor  B.J.  Clarke,  D.W.  Fong,  RH.  Fox, 

S.C.  Grebe,  C.R.  Wrathall 

Assistant  Professor  I.  Chow,  C.  SchaeflF 

Research  Faculty  D.  Boness,  G.  Loeb,  R  Fleischer 

The  Department  of  Biology  provides  basic  trciining  in 
the  life  sciences,  emphasizing  modem  advances  in  areas 
of  molecular  genetics,  embryology  and  development,  and 
evolutionary  biology.  Faculty  members  are  involved  in  con- 
ducting research  in  developmental  biology,  evolutionary 
biology,  neurobiology,  microbiology,  ecology,  oceanogra- 
phy, immunology,  and  molecular  biology.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  research  projects  at  all  levels. 

The  department  offers  programs  leading  to  the  B.S.  as 
well  as  graduate  programs  leading  to  the  M.A  and  M.S. 
degrees.  Besides  training  for  a  career  of  graduate  study  in 
biology,  bachelor's  students  are  prepared  for  medical,  den- 
tal, and  veterinary  schools.  The  Department  of  Biology  of- 
fers courses  that  combine  traditional  education  with 
training  necessary  in  today's  professional  meirketplace. 
Curricula  are  designed  to  allow  maximum  individual 
choice  of  course  selection  after  departmental  requirements 
have  been  met. 

Our  students  have  the  opportunity  to  visit,  observe,  emd 
intern  in  some  of  the  nation's  most  prestigious  biological 
research  centers,  including  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (NIH)  and  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
(NIMH). 

Two  minors  are  offered,  one  in  Biology,  and  one  in  En- 
vironmental Science.  The  Environmental  Science  minor  is 
especially  designed  for  students  who  are  not  majoring  in 
the  sciences  but  wish  to  have  rigorous  tredning  in  the  area 
of  environmental  science. 

The  Department  of  Biology  offers  programs  leading  to 
the  M.A  and  M.S.  degrees  with  concentrations  in  develop- 
mentcil  biology  cind  evolutionary  biology.  No  other  univer- 
sity in  the  Washington,  D.C.  metropolitan  area  offers 
strong  concentrations  in  developmental  biology  and  evo- 
lutionary biology  at  the  master's  level. 

Both  the  M.S.  and  MJV.  degrees  in  biology  emphasize 
the  development  of  research  techniques.  Research  and 
teaching  laboratories  are  well  equipped  and  constantly  up- 
graded. Students  have  the  opportunity  to  gain  experience 
in  scientific  methods  and  experimental  design  in  the  lab- 
oratory and  in  the  field. 

Graduate  research  may  be  carried  out  In  the  depeirt- 
ment  or  in  the  laboratories  of  such  federal  agencies  as 
Waiter  IReed  Institute  of  Pathology,  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  and  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital. 

Graduates  may  choose  to  pursue  further  graduate 
training  or  attend  professional  school.  Laboratory  techni- 
cians or  other  persons  in  biomedical  careers  may  earn  their 
degrees  as  a  way  of  upgrading  their  classifications  and  Job 
skills.  In  addition,  graduates  will  be  able  to  take  advjmtage 
of  job  opfxjrtunltles  in  places  such  as  research  labora- 
tories, museums,  £ind  zoos. 


In  addition  to  on-campus  courses  that  provide  labora- 
tory and  field  exjjeriences,  students  may  also  participate 
in  off-campus  programs.  Students  may  also  be  placed  in 
government  f>olicy-making  or  regulatory  Eigencies  and  pri- 
vate-sector laboratories  as  interns  or  on  independent 
study  projects. 

B.A.  in  Environmental  Studies 

The  BA.  in  Environmental  Studies  is  an  interdiscipli- 
nary program  of  studies  designed  to  provide  a  basic  un- 
derstanding of  the  scientific  and  social  processes  that 
shape  our  environment.  Each  student  follows  one  of  two 
tracks,  in  Environmental  Science  or  Environmental  Policy. 
Both  tracks  provide  a  solid  foundation  based  on  the  nat- 
ural sciences  as  well  as  the  social  sciences,  through  course 
work  spanning  many  disciplines,  including  courses  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  School  of  International 
Service,  and  the  School  of  Public  Affairs.  For  a  description 
of  this  program,  see  the  Interdisciplinary  Degree  Programs 
chapter  in  this  catalog. 

B.S.  in  Biology 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Admission  is  through  formal  declaration  of  major.  The 
department  counsels  freshmen  and  transfer  students. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence fi^om  each  of  the  five  curricular  areas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  72  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

Departmental  Requirements 

•  09. 1 1 0  General  Biology  I  /N  5: 1  (4) 

•  09.210  General  Biology  fi  /N  5:2  (4) 

•  09.300  Cell  Biology  with  Laboratory  (4) 

•  09.356  Genetics  with  Laboratory  (5) 

•  09.499  Senior  Seminar  in  Biology  (3) 

•  Twenty  credits  in  biology  or  other  approved  courses  at 
the  300  level  or  above.  No  more  than  3  credit  hours  of 
a  combination  of  09.392  Cooperative  Education, 
09.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Biology  or  09.491 
Internship  may  be  counted  toward  this  requirement. 

Related  Requirements 

•  15.110  General  Chemistry  I  /N  5: 1  (4) 

•  15.210  General  Chemistry  II  /N  5:2  (4) 

•  15.310  Organic  Chemistry  I  (3) 
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•  15.312  Organic  Chemistry  I  Laboratory  (1) 

•  15.320  Organic  Chemistry  II  (3) 

•  15.322  Organic  Chemistry  II  Laboratory  (1) 

•  51.110  University  Physics  I  /N  5: 1  (4)  (recommended) 
or 

51 .  105  CoUege  Physics  I  /N  5: 1  (4) 

•  51.210  University  Physics  II  /N  5:2  (4)  (recommended) 
or 

51.205  CoUege  Physics  n  /N  5:2  (4) 

•  41.221  Calculus  I /N  (4) 

•  4 1 .222  Calculus  II  /N  (4) 
or 

42.202  Basic  Statistics  /N  (4) 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  do  so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  department  and.  upon  depart- 
mental recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors 
in  the  major.  The  department's  Honors  coordinator  advises 
students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  regarding  de- 
partmental options.  See  the  section  on  the  University  Hon- 
ors Program  in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 

Minor  in  Biology 

Requirements 

•  09. 1 1 0  General  Biology  I  /N  5: 1  (4) 

•  09.2 10  General  Biology  II  /N  5:2  (4) 

•  09.300  Cell  Biology  with  Laboratory  (4) 

•  15.110  General  Chemistry  I  /N  5: 1  (4) 

•  1 5.2 10  General  Chemistry  II  /N  5:2  (4) 

•  One  of  the  following  (or  other  approved  courses): 
09.356  Genetics  with  Laboratory  (5) 

09.404  Biology  of  Plants  with  Laboratory  (4) 
09.410  Invertebrate  Zoology  with  Laboratory  (4) 
09.423  Introduction  to  Ecology  (3) 
09.440  Microbiology  with  Laboratory  (4) 
09.550  Developmental  Biology  with  Laboratory  (4) 

Minor  in  Environmental  Science 

Many  nonscience  majors  wzint  to  have  a  strong  back- 
ground in  environmental  science  to  enable  them  to  under- 
stand the  scientific  principles  of  environmental  dynamics 
in  relation  to  international  aflTciirs,  corporate  responsibility, 
federal  and  state  laws,  and  the  process  of  public  adminis- 
tration. The  minor  in  Environmental  Science  provides  a 
rigorous  curriculum  in  the  natural  sciences  while  enabling 
students  to  acquire  the  skills  and  information  to  evaluate 
scientific  studies  and  problems  with  critical  insight. 

Bllnor  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  25  credit  hours 
Course  Requirements 

•  09. 1 10  General  Biology  I  /N  5: 1  (4) 

•  09.2 10  General  Biology  II  /N  5:2  (4) 

•  09.375  Water  Resources  (3) 


•  09.423  IntroducUon  to  Ek»logy  (3) 

•  15. 1 10  General  Chemistry  I  /N  5: 1  (4) 

•  15.401  Geology  (3) 

•  41.211  Applied  Calculus  I  (4)  or  4 1 .22 1  Calculus  I  (4) 

Combined  B.S./M.S.  Program  in 
Biology 

This  program  is  primarily  designed  for  students  who 
wish  to  pursue  a  doctored  degree  in  biology  or  who  desire 
employment  in  biology  research  or  administration.  Stu- 
dents may  focus  their  course  work  in  either  Developmental 
Biology  or  Evolutionary  Biology,  the  two  eireas  of  concen- 
tration for  the  M.S.  degree.  Students  may  conduct  their 
research  in  either  of  these  two  broad  categories,  which 
include  physiology,  neurobiology,  molecular  biology,  ge- 
netics, and  molecular  evolution  research. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

The  standards  for  admission  to  the  undergraduate 
major  must  first  be  satisfied.  Undergraduate  biology  ma- 
jors should  apply  for  admission  to  the  B.S./M.S.  program 
by  the  end  of  the  junior  year. 

Admission  is  open  to  undergraduates  whose  overeill 
grade  point  average  cind  grade  point  average  in  biology  is 
3.00  or  higher.  Applications  must  be  accompanied  by  two 
letters  of  recommendation  and  a  statement  of  purpose. 
Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE)  scores  are  not  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  B.S./M.S.  program. 

Students  should  discuss  their  interest  in  the  program 
and  their  course  schedules  with  members  of  the  faculty 
before  submitting  a  formal  application.  Interested  stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  enroll  in  09.490  Independent 
Study  Project  in  Biology  to  conduct  independent  study 
research  tiefore  applying. 

Requirements 

•  All  requirements  for  a  B.S.  in  Biology  degree 

•  All  requirements  for  an  M.S.  in  Biology  degree 
Students  may  use  up  to  6  credit  hours  fi-om  the  follow- 
ing to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  both  degrees: 

09.XXX  courses  at  the  .500  level  or  above 

15.560  Biochemistry  I  (3) 

15.561  Biochemistiy  II  (3) 
42.514  StatisUcal  Methods  (3) 


M.S.  in  Biology 


This  is  a  research  degree  that  may  serve  as  an  interme- 
diate degree  for  those  intending  to  pursue  further  graduate 
study  in  evolutioneuy  biology  and  developmental  biology 
as  well  as  a  terminal  degree  for  a  veiriety  of  careers  in  the 
life  sciences. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  appbcants  cire  strongly  urged  to 
take  the  Genereil  Test  and  the  Advanced  Test  in  Biology  of 
the  Graduate  Record  Examination.  Admission  is  based  on 
evaluation  of  undergraduate  and  previous  greiduate  work 
by  the  departmental  graduate  studies  committee  and  two 
letters  of  recommendation.  Preference  is  given  to  appli- 
c£ints  with  a  clear  interest  in  working  in  the  reseeirch  lab- 
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oratory  of  one  of  the  full-time  faculty  members  in  the  de- 
partment. 

Tracks 

Developmental  Biology  and  E)volutionary  Biology 
Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  Comprehensive  examination  in  either  developmental 
biology  or  evolutionary  biology 

•  Advancement  to  candidacy,  which  requires  the  accep- 
tance of  a  research  proposal  by  the  student's  adviser, 
the  graduate  studies  committee,  and  the  chair  of  the 
department  at  least  one  semester  prior  to  the  oral  de- 
fense of  the  thesis 

•  Completion,  oral  defense,  and  the  acceptance  of  thesis 
by  the  thesis  committee,  chair  of  the  department,  and 
the  university 

Course  Requirements 

Core 

•  09.583  Molecular  Biology  (3) 

•  09.697  Research  Methods  in  Biology  (3) 

•  09.797  Master's  Thesis  Research  (6) 

•  42 . 5 1 4  Statistical  Methods  (3)  (satisfies  tool  of 
research  requirement) 

Developmental  Biology 

•  09.550  Developmental  Biology  with  Laboratory  (4) 

•  1 5.560  Biochemistry  I  (3) 

•  15.561  Biochemistry  II  (3) 

•  An  additional  5  hours  of  approved  graduate  course  work 
Evolutionary  Biology 

•  09.565  Field  Ecology  (3) 

•  09.566  Evolutionary  Mechanisms  (3) 

•  09.567  Evolutionary  Ecology  (3) 

•  An  additional  6  hours  of  approved  graduate  course  work 

M.A.  in  Biology 

This  is  a  nonthesis  degree  that  may  serve  as  a  terminal 
degree  for  students  in  veirious  life-science  professions,  as 
additional  training  for  students  seeking  admission  to  pro- 
fessional schools,  or  as  am  intermediate  degree  for  those 
Intending  to  pursue  further  graduate  study. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  applicants  must  take  the  Gen- 
eral Test  and  the  Advanced  Test  in  Biology  of  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination.  Admission  is  based  on  evailuatlon  of 
undergraduate  and  previous  graduate  work  by  the  depart- 
mental graduate  studies  committee  £ind  two  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation. 

Tracks 

Developmental  Biology  and  Evolutionary  Biology 
Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 


•  Comprehensive  examination  in  general  biology,  devel- 
opmental biology,  or  evolutionary  biology 

•  Directed  literature  research  (09.790)  resulting  in  a  sig- 
nificant paper  reviewing  some  aspect  of  biological  sci- 
ence; the  subject  of  this  review  pajjer  is  selected  by  the 
student  subject  to  approval  by  the  graduate  studies 
committee  and  the  chair  of  the  department 

•  An  oral  report  presented  in  the  form  of  a  public  seminar 
on  the  topic  of  the  review  paper 

Course  Requirements 

Core 

•  09.583  Molecular  Biology  (3) 

•  09.697  Research  Methods  in  Biology  (3) 

•  09.790  Biology  Literature  Research  (3) 

•  42.514  Statistical  Methods  (3)  (satisfies  tool  of 
research  requirement) 

Developmental  Biology 

•  09.550  Developmental  Biology  with  Laboratory  (4) 

•  15.560  Biochemistry  I  (3) 

•  15.561  Biochemistiy  II  (3) 

•  An  additional  8  hours  of  approved  graduate  course  work 
Evolutionary  Biology 

•  09.565  Field  Ecology  (3) 

•  09.566  Eivolutionary  Mechanisms  (3) 

•  09.567  Evolutionary  Ecology  (3) 

•  An  additional  9  hours  of  approved  graduate  course  work 

Special  Opportunities 

Teaching  fellowships  or  assistantships:  graduate  stu- 
dents can  apply  for  the  Helmlinge  and  Burhoe  Awards, 
which  are  available  only  to  biology  graduate  students. 

Chemistry 

Chair  Nina  M.  Roscher 
FullTime  Faculty 

Horace  and  May  Isbell  Chair  in  Natural  Products 

Chemistry  D.  Horton 

Professor  TH.  Brownlee  (Visiting  Scientist),  A.M.  Cheh 

H.S.  El  Khadem  (IsbeU  Professor  Emeritus),  R.T.  Foley 

(Emeritus),  J.E.  Girard,  N.M.  Roscher,  P.F.  Waters 

(Emeritus) 

Associate  Professor  F.W.  Ceirson, 

Assistant  Professor  M.  Adamczeski,  R.L.  Luck 

Rese<irch  Faculty 

Research  Professor  B.H.  Alexander,  J.  Kutlna, 
L.T  Hughes,  S.J.  Mazur,  E.M.  Schalk 

Chemistry  is  the  science  that  deals  with  the  composi- 
tion of  materials,  their  structures  and  properties,  the 
train sformations  they  undergo,  and  the  energy  changes 
that  accompany  these  transformations.  Areas  of  study  in- 
clude general,  organic,  physical,  anedytical,  and  inorganic 
chemistry,  as  well  as  biochemistry  and  eeirth  science.  Stu- 
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dents  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  resecirch  projects  at 
all  levels. 

Accredited  by  the  American  Chemical  Society,  the  de- 
partment offers  programs  leading  to  the  B.S.  as  well  as 
graduate  programs  leading  to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
in  chemistry.  Besides  training  for  a  career  or  graduate 
study  in  chemistry,  bachelor's  students  are  prepared  for 
medical  or  dental  school,  engineering  programs,  and  other 
careers  where  technical  expertise  is  needed.  The  depart- 
ment provides  a  personal,  congenial  environment  where 
students  can  develop  and  pursue  a  flexible  program  of 
study  designed  to  fulfill  individual  interests  and  needs. 

Faculty  members  are  involved  in  conducting  research 
in  analytical  chemistry,  biochemistry.  Ccirbohydrate  chem- 
istry, inorganic  chemistry,  biotechnology,  organic  synthe- 
sis, and  physical  biochemistry.  Laboratory  research 
projects  are  available  in  our  own  well-equipped  modem 
building  and  also  at  many  world-renowned  research  lab- 
oratories in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area  with  which  the 
department  maintains  close  liaison. 

Research  opportunities  in  the  Washington  area 
through  internships,  cooperative  education  work-study 
programs,  and  special  arrangements  are  available  at  the 
following  laboratories:  Armed  Forces  Radiobiology  Re- 
search Institute,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Center  for  Advanced 
Research  in  Biotechnology,  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology,  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  Naval  Medical  Research 
Institute,  Naval  Research  Laboratory,  Naval  Surface  Weap- 
ons Laboratory,  U.S.  Army  Mobility  Equipment  Research 
and  Development  Command  at  Fort  Belvoir,  and  the  Wal- 
ter Reed  Army  Institute  of  Research.  Students  who  partic- 
ipate in  these  programs  obtain  experience  with  specialized 
equipment  and  interact  with  research  scientists  outside 
the  university. 

B.S.  in  Chemistry 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  a  grade  point 
average  of  2.00  (on  a  4.00  scale).  The  department  counsels 
freshmen  and  transfer  students,  as  well  as  declared  chem- 
istry majors. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  coUege  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  eind  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence from  each  of  the  five  curricular  eireas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  s£ime 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  65  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

•  15.  no  General  Chemistry  I  /N  5: 1  (4) 

•  15.210  General  Chemistry  II /N  5:2  (4) 


15.310  Organic  Chemistry  I  (3) 

15.312  Organic  Chemistry  I  Laboratory  (1) 

15.320  Organic  Chemistry  II  (3) 

15.322  Organic  Chemistry  II  Laboratory  (1) 

15.350  QuanUtaUve  Analysis  (3) 

15.351  Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory  (2) 

15.410  Physical  Chemistry  I  (3) 

15.41 1  Physical  Chemistry  I  Laboratory  (2) 

15.420  Physical  Chemistry  II  (3) 

15.421  Physical  Chemistry  II  Laboratory  (2) 

15.460  Instrumental  Analysis  (3) 

15.461  Instrumental  Analysis  Laboratory  (2) 
15.507  Chemical  Literature  (1) 

15.550  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  (3) 

41.221  Calculus  I  /N  (4) 

41.222  Calculus  II /N  (4) 

41.223  Calculus  III  (4) 

51. 1 10  University  Physics  I  /N  5: 1  (4) 

51.210  University  Physics  II  /N  5:2  (4) 

At  least  3  credit  hours  from  the  following: 
15.490  Independent  Study  Project  (1-6) 

15.498  Honors:  Senior  Year  (1-3) 

15.499  Honors:  Senior  Year  (1-3) 

Recommended  Courses 

15.200  Human  Biochemistry  and  Health  /N  5:2  (3) 
15.220  Environmental  Chemistry  /N  5:2  (3) 
15.230  Earth  Science  /N  5:2  (3) 
15.401  Geology  (3) 

15.560  Biochemistry  I  (3) 

15.561  Biochemistry  II  (3) 
15.570  Computers  in  Chemistry  (3) 
Courses  in  biology  and  physics 
For  graduate  school  preparation: 

15.520  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  I  (3) 

15.521  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  II  (3) 

15.522  Interpretation  of  Sj)ectra  (3) 
15.546  Thermodynamics  and  Statistical 

Mechanics  (3) 

15.551  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  (3) 
Medical  school  requirements  include: 

09. 1 10  General  Biology  I  /N  5: 1  (4) 

09.210  General  Biology  II  /N  5:2  (4) 

Also  recommended  for  medical  school  preparatiorv 

09.300  Cell  Biology  with  Laboratory  (4) 

09.440  Microbiology  with  Laboratory  (4) 

09.501  Mechanisms  of  Pathogenesis  (3) 

09.505  Introduction  to  Neurobiology  (3) 

15.560  Biochemistry  I  (3) 

15.561  Biochemistry  II  (3) 
Other  suggested  electiues  include: 

40.280  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  I  /N  (4) 

40.281  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  II  /N  (3) 
42.202  Basic  Statistics  /N  (4) 

42.515  Regression  (3) 
50.312  Electronics  I  (3) 
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50.313  Electronics  II  (3) 

51.330  Classical  Mechanics  (3) 

51.350  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (3) 

51.370  Modem  Physics  (3) 
Note:  Competence  in  German,  French,  or  Russian 
through  the  intermediate  level  is  expected.  German  is 
highly  recommended  because  of  its  value  in  literature 
searching,  which  is  taught  in  15.507  Chemical  Literature. 

Special  Opportunities 

•  Milton  Harris  Prizes  for  entering  chemistry  majors 

•  Anthony  M.  Schwartz  Undergraduate  Research 
Fellowship 

•  A  cooperative  work- study  program  involving  several 
participating  research  organizations  is  available 
through  the  Department  of  Chemistry.  The 
undergraduate  student  is  expected  to  work  full  time  for 
six  months  and  study  at  the  university  for  five  months. 
Further  details  are  available  from  the  department  office. 

•  An  undergraduate  research  program  is  available. 
QuaJified  junior  and  senior  chemistry  majors  may 
conduct  research  under  15.390  or  15.490  Indef)endent 
Study  Project  in  Chemistry. 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  fulfill  Honors  requirements  for  University  Honors 
in  Chemistry,  students  may  take  Honors  supplements  to 
satisfy  the  advanced-level  requirements,  but  are  encour- 
aged to  meet  with  faculty  members  to  discuss  indepen- 
dent research  projects  that  combine  the  advanced-level 
and  capstone  experiences.  Students  register  for  15.398, 
15.399,  15.498,  or  15.499  as  appropriate.  The 
depcirtment's  Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in  the 
University  Honors  Program  regarding  departmental  op- 
tions. See  the  section  on  the  University  Honors  Program 
in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 

B.A.  in  Environmental  Studies 

The  B.A,  in  Environmental  Studies  is  an  interdiscipli- 
neuy  program  of  studies  designed  to  provide  a  basic  un- 
derstanding of  the  scientific  and  socieil  processes  that 
shape  our  environment.  Each  student  follows  one  of  two 
tracks,  in  Environmental  Science  or  Environmental  Policy. 
Both  tracks  provide  a  solid  foundation  based  on  the  nat- 
ural sciences  as  well  as  the  soclcil  sciences,  through  course 
work  spcmning  memy  disciplines,  including  courses  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  School  of  Intemationeil 
Service,  and  the  School  of  Public  Affciirs.  For  a  description 
of  this  program,  see  the  Interdisciplinary  Degree  Progremis 
chapter  in  this  catalog. 

Minor  in  Chemistry 

Requirements 

15.1 10  General  Chemistry  I   /N5:l(4) 

15.210  General  Chemistry  II  /N  5:2  (4) 

15.310  Organic  Chemistry  I  (3) 

15.312  Organic  Chemistry  I  Laboratory  (1) 

15.320  Organic  Chemistry  II  (3) 

15.322  Organic  Chemistry  II  Uboratory  (1) 


•  Eight  credit  hours  from  the  following  with  the  approval 
of  the  depcirtment  chair: 

15.350  Quantitative  Analysis  (3) 

15.351  Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory  (2) 

15.410  Physical  Chemistry  I  (3) 

15.41 1  Physical  Chemistry  I  Laboratory  (2) 

15.420  Physical  Chemistry  II  (3) 

15.421  Physical  Chemistiy  II  Laboratory  (2) 

15.460  Instrumental  Analysis  (3) 

15.461  Instrumental  Analysis  Laboratory  (2) 

15.560  Biochemistry  I  (3) 

15.561  Biochemistiy  II  (3) 

Combined  B.S. /M.S. Program  in 
Chemistry 

This  program  is  designed  for  students  who  are  inter- 
ested in  a  career  in  chemistry  or  in  other  careers  where 
technical  expertise  is  needed.  It  also  provides  a  strong 
foundation  in  chemistry  for  students  entering  medical, 
dental,  or  law  school.  Students  are  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate in  research  at  all  levels,  preferably  beginning  after 
their  sophomore  year. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

The  standards  for  admission  to  the  undergraduate 
major  must  first  be  satisfied.  Undergraduate  chemistry 
majors  should  apply  for  admission  to  the  B.S./M.S.  pro- 
gram by  the  end  of  the  junior  year. 

Admission  is  open  to  undergraduates  whose  overall 
grade  point  average  in  chemistry  is  3.00  or  higher.  Appli- 
cations must  be  accompanied  by  two  letters  of  recommen- 
dation and  a  statement  of  purpose. 

Students  should  discuss  their  interest  in  the  program 
and  their  course  schedules  with  members  of  the  faculty 
before  submitting  a  formal  application.  Interested  stu- 
dents Eire  encouraged  to  enroll  in  15.490  Independent 
Study  Project  in  Chemistry  to  conduct  independent  study 
research  before  applying. 

Requirements 

•  All  requirements  for  a  B.S.  in  Chemistry  degree 

•  All  requirements  for  a  M.S.  in  Chemistry  degree 
Students  may  use  up  to  6  credit  hours  from  the  follow- 
ing to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  both  degrees: 

15.XXX  courses  at  the  .500  level  or  above 

42.514  StaUsUcal  Methods  (3) 

51.570  Introduction  to  QuEintum  Mechanics  (3) 

M.S.  in  Chemistry 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Applicants  must  have  earned  a  degree  equivcdent  to 
fulfilling  the  requirements  for  a  B.S.  in  Chemistry  with  a 
3.00  cumulative  grade  point  average  (on  a  4.00  scale)  in 
chemistry  from  a  college  accredited  by  the  American 
Chemical  Society.  All  applications  must  be  approved  by 
the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Tracks 

Analytlccil  and  Inorganic  Chemistry  (joint  program). 
Biochemistry,  and  Orgcinic  Chemistry. 
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Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  The  enUre  course  of  study  must  constitute  a  unified 
program  with  specific  major  and  minor  fields  and  a 
proposed  curriculum  approved  by  the  department's 
graduate  evaluation  committee  and  the  chair  of  the 
department  one  semester  after  the  student  enters  the 
program 

Advancement  to  candidacy  on  completion  of  12  credit 
hours  of  graduate  course  work 

An  examination  in  German.  FYench.  Russian,  com- 
puter programming,  or  statistics  as  a  tool  of  research. 

One  comprehensive  examination  in  the  major  field 

A  thesis  of  publishable  qucility  based  on  original  chem- 
ical laboratory  research 

Course  Requirements 

15.507  Chemical  Literature  (1)  (unless  completed 
with  a  grade  of  B  or  better  as  an  undergraduate) 

15.550  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  (3)  (unless 
completed  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better  as  an 
undergraduate) 

15.700  Seminar  in  Chemistry  (1) 
15.797  Master's  Thesis  Research  (6) 
Analytical  and  Inorganic  Chemistry 
15.522  Interpretation  of  Spectra  (3) 

15.551  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  (3) 
15.610  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  (3) 
Biochemistry 

15.520  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  1  (3) 

15.521  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  II  (3) 

15.522  InterpretaUon  of  Spectra  (3) 

15.560  Biochemistry  I  (3) 

15.561  Biochemistry  II  (3) 
15.661  Enzyme  Kinetics  and  Mechanisms  (3) 
Organic  Chemistry 

15.520  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  I  (3) 

15.521  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  II  (3) 

15.522  Interpretation  of  Spectra  (3) 

15.560  Biochemistry  I  (3) 

15.561  Biochemistry  II  (3) 

Interdisciplinary  M.S.  in 
Toxicology 

The  M.S.  in  Toxicology  is  an  interdisciplinary  degree 
offered  jointly  by  the  Depeirtment  of  Chemistry  and  the 
Department  of  Biology. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Applicants  must  have  earned  a  degree  in  chemistry, 
biology,  or  a  related  field  from  an  accredited  college  or 
university.  Admission  is  based  on  evaluation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Chemistry  faculty  of  undergraduate  and  pre- 
vious graduate  work  and  two  letters  of  recommendation. 
A  cumulative  undergraduate  grade  point  avereige  of  3.00 


(on  a  4.00  scale)  is  required,  unless  the  applicant  meets 
the  alternate  criteria  of  having  a  grade  point  avercige  of  3.50 
in  the  last  12  credit  hours  of  graduate  work. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  36  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  Tool  of  research:  statistics 

•  One  comprehensive  examination  in  toxicology 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  research  seminar  with  a  grade  of  B 
or  better 

Coiu-se  Requirements 

09.660  Mammalian  Physiology  and  Pathology  (3) 

15.560  Biochemistry  I  (3) 

15.561  Biochemistry  II  (3) 

15.670  Principles  of  Pharmacology  (3) 

15.671  Principles  of  Toxicology  (3) 

15.682  Toxicological  Testing  (3) 

15.751  Research  Seminar  in  Toxicology  (6) 

Twelve  credit  hours  chosen  fi-om  the  following: 
09.555  Techniques  of  Molecular  Biology  (3) 
09.560  Techniques  in  Cell  Biology  (3) 
09.583  Molecular  Biology  (3) 

09.679  Aquatic  Toxicology  (3-^) 
15.501  Principles  of  Analytical  Chemistry  (3) 

15.680  Chemical  Mutagens  and  Carcinogens  (3) 

Ph.D.  in  Chemistry 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Applicants  must  have  earned  either  (1)  a  degree  equiv- 
alent to  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  a  B.S.  in  chemistry 
with  a  3.00  cumulative  grade  point  average  (on  a  4.00 
scale)  in  chemistry  firom  a  college  accredited  by  the  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society  or  (2)  an  M.S.  or  M.A.  in  chemistry. 
All  applications  must  be  approved  by  the  faculty  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry. 

Tracks 

Analytical  and  Inorganic  Chemistry  (joint  program). 
Biochemistry,  and  Organic  Chemistry 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  72  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work: 
The  entire  course  of  study  must  constitute  a  unified 
program  with  specific  major  and  minor  fields  emd  a 
proposed  curriculum  approved  by  the  department's 
graduate  evaluation  committee  and  the  chair  of  the 
department  one  semester  after  the  student  enters  the 
program.  The  course  program  consists  of  a  set  of  core 
courses  supplemented  by  electives  determined  in  con- 
sultation with  the  student's  adviser  or  the  graduate 
evaluation  committee. 

•  Advancement  to  candidacy  on  completion  of  18  gradu- 
ate credit  hours  in  chemistry  for  students  admitted  with 
a  B.S.  or  B.A  degree.  Students  admitted  fi-om  another 
university  with  an  M.S.  degree  are  required  to  file  for 
advancement  to  candidacy  on  completing  9  graduate 
credit  hours  in  chemistry. 
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•  Tool  of  research:  examinations  in  two  of  the  following: 
Russian,  German,  French,  computer  programming,  or 
statistics. 

•  Four  comprehensive  examinations,  two  in  the  major 
field,  one  in  the  minor  field,  and  one  oral  examination 
in  defense  of  the  dissertation  proposal. 

•  A  dissertation  of  publishable  quality  based  on  original 
chemical  laboratory  research  and  oral  defense  before 
the  student's  committee. 

Course  Requirements 

•  15.507  Chemical  Uterature  ( 1) 

(unless  completed  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better 
as  an  undergraduate) 

•  15.520  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  I  (3) 

•  15.521  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  n  (3) 

•  15.550  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  (3) 
(unless  completed  wit±i  a  grade  of  B  or  better 
as  an  undergraduate) 

•  15.610  Advanced  Ancilytical  Chemistry  (3) 

•  15.700  Seminar  in  Chemistry  (2) 

•  15.799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Research  (12-24) 

•  An  additional  two  courses  firom  the  following: 
15.546  Thermodynamics  and  Statistical 

Mechanics  (3) 
15.565  Physical  Biochemistry  (3) 
15.642  Chemical  Kinetics  (3) 
51.570  Introduction  to  Quantum  Mechanics  (3) 
Electrves  determined  by  the  student's  choice  of  track: 
Ancdytical  and  Inorganic  Chemistry 

15.560  Biochemistry  I  (3) 

15.561  Biochemistry  II  (3) 
15.522  Interpretation  of  Spectra  (3) 
15.551  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  (3) 

or 
15.618  Topics  in  Analytical  Chemistry  (3) 
Biochemistry 
15.522  Interpretation  of  Spectra  (3) 

15.560  Biochemistry  I  (3) 

15.561  Biochemistry  II  (3) 
15.565  Physical  Biochemistry  (3) 

15.600  Special  Topics  in  Chemical  Literature  (1-3) 
15.661  Enzyme  Kinetics  and  Mechanisms  (3) 
Organic  Chemistry 
15.522  InterpretaUon  of  Spectra  (3) 

15.560  Biochemistry  I  (3) 

15.561  Biochemistry  II  (3) 

Graduate  CertiHcate  in 
Toidcology 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  students  with  bachelor's  degree  In  chemistry 
or  biology. 

Course  Requirements 

•  15.560  Biochemistry  I  (3)  (Prerequisite:  15.320 

Organic  Chemistry  II) 


•  15.561  Biochemistry  II  (3) 

•  15.671  Principles  of  Toxicology  (3) 

•  15.670  Principles  of  Pharmacology  (3) 

•  1 5.682  Toxicologcal  Testing  (3) 

•  09.660  Mammalian  Physiology  and  Pathology  (3) 
Other  approved  electives  may  be  substituted 

Computer  Science  and 
Information  Systems 

Chair  Anita  J.  La  Salle 
Full-Time  Faculty 

Professor  R,A.  Bassler  (Emeritus),  T.J.  Bergin. 

F.W.  Connolly,  M.W.  Gray,  RJV.  Holzsager, 

W.J.  Kermevan  (Emeritus),  L.R  Medsker,  I.D.  Welt 

(Emeritus) ,  A  Wu 

Associate  Professor  S.  Becker,  L.J.  Crone, 

W.H.  Gammon  (Emeritus),  R  Khorramshahgol, 

AJ.  La  Salle,  M.  Owrang 

Assistant  Professor  J.  Barlow,  R  Gibson,  M  JV.  Gray, 

G.  McGuire,  J.  ligon 

Instructor  M.  Foley 

The  Department  of  Computer  Science  cind  Information 
Systems  combines  the  resources  and  knowledge  of  two 
disciplines  that  concentrate  on  difierent  aspects  of  the 
computer  and  information  revolution.  This  combination 
enables  students  to  gain  a  broader  view  of  these  fields  than 
would  otherwise  be  pxjssible.  The  American  University's 
Washington,  D.C.  location  affords  students  access  to  many 
governmental,  cultural,  scientific,  and  historical  institu- 
tions. These  institutions  serve  as  an  important  research 
resource.  In  addition,  they  are  a  source  of  full-time  and 
part-time  emplojrment  for  students  with  a  strong  techno- 
logical background. 

Computer  science  is  the  study  of  the  theory  and  tech- 
nology of  computation  itself.  It  is  the  science  of  information 
and  of  the  structures  that  communicate,  store,  and  pro- 
cess information.  Whether  one  studies  the  machine  (hard- 
ware) or  the  instructions  executed  by  the  machine 
(software),  the  fundamental  concepts  aire  similar. 

Information  systems  is  a  professionally-oriented  area 
covering  all  aspects  of  the  analysis,  design,  development, 
and  maintenance  of  computerized  information  systems.  As 
all  types  of  organizations  become  dependent  on  automated 
information  resources,  demand  grows  for  information  sys- 
tems professionals. 

Our  information  systems  progremis  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  course  work  to  meet  each  student's  special  interests 
by  allowing  major  electives  to  be  chosen  from  other  units 
in  the  university.  With  the  help  of  an  adviser  from  the  other 
unit,  the  student  can  choose  related  courses  that  meet  his 
or  her  needs. 

The  computer  science  and  information  systems  pro- 
grams at  the  American  University  ensure  a  bcdanced  pre- 
sentation of  the  practical  and  theoretical  aspects  of 
computer  science.  The  program  provides  students  with  a 
background  that  may  form  the  basis  for  graduate  study  or 
for  professional  employment. 
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B.S.  in    Computer  Information 
Systems 

This  program  is  designed  to  give  students  a  thorough 
foundation  in  both  the  academic  and  practical  aspects  of 
information  systems. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  a  grade  point 
average  of  2.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  and  depEirtmental  ap- 
proved. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence from  each  of  the  five  cumcular  cireas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  7 1  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

Required  Core  Courses 

•  55.210  Introduction  to  Computer  Information 

Systems  (3) 

•  55.234  Programming  Concepts  I:  COBOL  (3) 

•  55.235  Programming  Concepts  II:  Advanced 

COBOL/N  (3) 

•  55.315  Human  Factors  in  Computer  Information 

Systems  (3) 

•  55.325  Computer  Hardware  and  System  Software  (3) 

•  55.440  Database  Management  in  Computer 

Information  Systems  (3) 

•  55.455  Introduction  to  Systems  Analysis  (3) 

•  55.460  Applied  Systems  Design  (3) 

•  55.465  Designing  and  Writing  Computer 

Documentation  (3) 

•  55.480  Senior  Seminar  in  Computer  Information 

Systems  (3) 

•  55.485  Senior  Workshop  in  Computer  Information 

Systems  (3) 

Required  Analytical  Skills  Courses 

•  14.240  Principles  of  Financial  Accounting  (3) 

•  19. 100  Macroeconomics  /S  4: 1  (3) 

•  19.200  Microeconomics  /S  4:2  (3) 

•  41.211  Applied  Calculus  I  /N  (4) 
or 

41.221  Calculus  I  /N  (4) 

•  42.202  Basic  Statistics  /N  (4) 

•  55.432  Introduction  to  Simulation  and  Modeling  (3) 


Note:  19. 100  and  19.200  fulflU  the  General  EducaUon 
Curricular  Area  4  requirement.  Either  41.21 1  or  41.221 
satisfies  the  University  Mathematics  requirement. 

^plications  Area 

•  Two  courses  in  an  eirea  of  application  of  interest  to  the 
student  to  be  approved  by  an  academic  adviser  (mini- 
mum 6  credit  hours).  The  courses  must  reflect  a  sub- 
stantive area  in  which  the  student  Ccin  apply  his  or  her 
knowledge  of  information  systems. 

Ebcamples  of  applications  areas  include  but  are  not 
limited  to  the  following:  international  development, 
scientific  information  systems,  computer  science,  so- 
cial science  research,  communication,  public  adminis- 
tration, personnel  management,  business 
administration,  and  arts  management. 

Elective  Courses 

•  Twelve  credit  hours  from  the  following: 

55.363  Microcomputer  Applications  in  Computer 

Information  Systems  (3) 
55.390  Independent  Reading  in  Computer 

Information  Systems  (1-3) 
55.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3) 
55.450  Information  Storage  and  Retrieval  (3) 

55.490  Independent  Study  in  Computer  Information 
Systems  (1-3) 

55.491  Internship  (1-3) 

55.532  Advanced  Programming  Meinagement  (3) 
40.282  Assembly- Language  Programming  (4) 
40.336  Pascal  and  Elementary  Data  Structures  (3) 
40.340  Data  Structures  and  Algorithms  (3) 
40.345  Software  Engineering  (3) 
40.365  Introduction  to  Operating  Systems  (3) 
40.510  Legal  Issues  in  Computing  (3) 
40.568  Artificial  Intelligence  (3) 
40.584  Computer  Graphics  (3) 
Note:  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  of  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion Field  Exp)erience,  Internship,  Independent  Study,  or 
Independent  Reading  may  be  used  to  fiilfill  this  require- 
ment. 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  do  so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  department  and,  upon  depart- 
mental recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors 
in  the  major.  The  department's  Honors  coordinator  advises 
students  in  the  University  Honors  Progreim  regarding  de- 
partmental options.  See  the  section  on  the  University  Hon- 
ors Program  in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 
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Minor  in   Computer  Information 
Systems 

Requirements 

The  minor  in  Computer  Information  Systems  requires 
the  completion  of  six  courses  (18  credit  hours):  three  core 
courses  and  three  electives. 

•  55.2 10  Introduction  to  Computer  Information 

Systems  (3) 

•  55.315  Human  Factors  in  Computer 

Information  Systems  (3) 

•  55.363  Microcomputer  Applications  in  Computer 

Information  Systems  (3) 

•  Three  elective  courses,  with  at  least  one  at  the  300 
level  or  above,  to  be  selected  in  consultation  with  a 
faculty  advisor  from  the  following: 

55.234  Programming  Concepts  I  (3) 

55.235  Programming  Concepts  n  (3) 

55.325  Computer  Hardware  and  Systems  Software  (3) 
55.440  Database  Management  in  Computer 

Information  Systems  (3) 
55.455  Introduction  to  Systems  Analysis  (3) 
55.460  Applied  Systems  Design  (3) 

40.280  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  I  (4) 

40.281  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  n  (3) 
10.354  Business  Applications  of  Computers  (3) 
10.454  Managing  Information  for  Business  Decision 

Making  (3) 

B.S.  in  Computer  Science 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  a  cumulative 
grade  jxaint  average  of  2.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  and  satisfac- 
tory completion  (C  or  better)  of  40.280  Introduction  to 
Computer  Science  I  (4),  40.281  Introduction  to  Computer 
Science  II  (3),  and  41.221  Calculus  1  (4) 

University  Requirements 

•  A  totcil  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence from  each  of  the  five  curricular  aireas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  s£ime 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  73  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

•  40.280  IntroducUon  to  Computer  Science  I  /N  (4) 

•  40.281  IntroducUon  to  Computer  Science  II  /N  (3) 

•  40.282  Assembly- Language  Programming  (4) 

•  40.330  OrganlzaUon  of  Computer  Systems  (3) 

•  40.340  Data  Structures  and  Algorithms  (3) 


40.341  Organization  of  Programming  Languages  (3) 
40.350  Introduction  to  Discrete  Structures  (3) 
40.365  Introduction  to  Operating  Systems  (3) 
40.382  Automata,  Languages,  and  Computability  (3) 

41.221  Calculus  I /N  (4) 

41.222  Calculus  n/N  (4) 
41.310  Linear  Algebra  (3) 
42.202  Basic  Statistics  /N  (4) 

At  least  five  additional  courses  approved  by  the 

student's  adviser  from  the  following  list: 

40.345  Software  Engineering  (3) 

40.392  Cooperative  Eklucation  Field  Experience  (3) 

40.396  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  (.396)  course 
may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement  with 
permission  of  the  student's  adviser  (3) 

40.460  hitroduction  to  Numerical  Methods  (3) 

40.510  Legal  Issues  in  Computing  (3) 

40.541  Computer  Architecture  (3) 

40.546  Introduction  to  Computer  Networks  (3) 

40.560  Microcomputer  Architecture  (3) 

40.566  Introduction  to  Compilers  (3) 

40.568  Artificial  Intelligence  (3) 

40.570  Data  Management  Systems  (3) 

40.584  Computer  Graphics  (3) 

40.596  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  (.596)  course 
may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement  with 
permission  of  the  student's  adviser  (3) 

41.560  Numerical  Analysis:  Basic  Problems  (3) 

55.432  Introduction  to  Simulation  and  Modeling  (3) 

55.440  Database  Mancigement  in  Computer 
Information  Systems  (3) 

55.455  Introduction  to  Systems  Analysis  (3) 

55.460  Applied  Systems  Design  (3) 

•  A  two-semester  sequence  of  laboratory  science; 
recommended  sequences: 

51.105  College  Physics  I  /N  5:1  (4)  and 

51.205  College  Physics  II  /N  5:2  (4) 

or 

51.110  University  Physics  I  /N  5: 1  (4)  and 

51.210  University  Physics  II  /N  5:2  (4) 

or 

15. 1 10  General  Chemistry  I  /N  5: 1  (4)  and 

15.210  General  Chemistry  II  /N  5:2  (4) 

or 

09. 1 10  General  Biology  1  /N  5: 1  (4)  and 

09.210  General  Biology  n  /N  5:2  (4) 

•  Two  additioneil  science  courses,  and /or  courses  with 
strong  emphasis  on  quandtative  methods 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Progrcim  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  do  so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  department  and,  upon  depart- 
mental recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors 
in  the  major.  The  department's  Honors  coordinator  advises 
students  in  the  University  Honors  Progreim  regarding  de- 
pcirtmental  options.  See  the  section  on  the  University  Hon- 
ors Program  in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 
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Minor  in  Computer  Science 

Requirements 

•  40.280  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  I  /N  (4) 
or 

40.260  Introduction  to  Computing  (4) 
(with  a  grade  of  B  or  better) 

•  40.281  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  II  /N  (3) 

•  40.340  Data  Structures  and  Algorithms  (3) 

•  Three  additioncd  computer  science  courses  numbered 
40.3XX  or  above 

or 

40.282  Assembly-Language  Programming  (4)  and 

two  courses  numbered  40.3xx  or  above 

Combined  B.S./M.S.  Program  in 
Computer  Science 

Students  receive  a  B.S.  in  Computer  Science  and  ein 
M.S.  in  Computer  Science. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Admission  is  open  to  undergraduate  Computer  Science 
majors  with  a  minimum  grade  point  avereige  of  3.20  (on  a 
4.00  scale).  Applicants  must  have  completed  40.280  Intro- 
duction to  Computer  Science  I,  40.281  Introduction  to 
Computer  Science  II.  40.282  Assembly-Language  Pro- 
gramming. 40.340  Data  Structures  cind  Algorithms,  and 
40.341  Organization  of  Programming  Languages  by  the 
end  of  the  junior  year. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  minimum  of  97  credit  hours  of  course  work 

•  An  approved  tool  of  research 

•  Comprehensive  examination 

•  Thesis  option:  6  hours  of  40.797  Master's  Thesis 
Semincir  in  Computer  Science  and  an  oral  defense  of 
the  thesis 

•  Nonthesis  option:  6  hours  of  independent  research 
projects,  seminars,  or  other  research  courses 
approved  by  the  department 

Course  Requirements 

•  All  of  the  requirements  for  the  B .  S .  in  Computer  Science 

•  Six  computer  science  courses  at  the  500  level  or  above 
(not  including  40.520  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures, 
40.521  Design  eind  Organization  of  Programming  Lan- 
guages, or  40.540  Computer  System  Organization  and 
Programming) 

•  Six  hours  of  course  work  to  fulfill  the  thesis  or  nonthesis 
option 

Combined  B.S./M.S.  Program  in 
Information  Systems 

students  receive  a  B.S.  in  Computer  Information  Sys- 
tems and  an  M.S.  in  Information  Systems. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Admission  is  open  to  undergraduates  in  any  field  who 
have  an  overall  grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.00  (on  a 


4.00  scale)  at  the  time  of  admission  and  a  grade  point 
average  of  3.30  in  the  30  credit  hours  taken  immediately 
prior  to  admission. 

Requirements 

•  All  requirements  for  the  B.S.  In  Computer  Information 
Systems 

•  All  requirements  for  the  M.S.  in  Information  Systems 
Two  courses,  55.51 1  Concepts  in  Systems  and 
Information  (3)  and  55.515  Human  Factors  in 
Information  Systems  (3),  may  be  applied  to  both 
degrees. 

Students  must  complete  the  necessary  prerequisites 
(one  semester  of  mathematics,  55.606  Quantitative 
Analysis  for  Information  Systems,  55.210  Introduction 
to  Computer  Information  Systems,  and  a  computer 
language  course)  before  taking  55.51 1  and  55.515,  each 
of  which  must  be  completed  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better. 

Combined  B.S./M.S.  Program  in 
Mathematics  and  Computer 
Science 

students  receive  a  B.S.  in  Mathematics  and  an  M.S.  In 
Computer  Science. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Admission  is  open  to  undergraduate  mathematics  ma- 
jors with  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  3.20  (on  a  4.00 
scale),  y^plicants  must  have  completed  the  following  by 
the  end  of  the  junior  year: 

40.280  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  I  (4) 

40.281  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  II  (3) 

40.282  Assembly- Language  Programming  (4) 

40.340  Data  Structures  and  Algorithms  (3) 

40.341  Organization  of  Progrcimming  Languages  (3) 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  totcil  of  89  credit  hours  of  course  work 

•  An  approved  tool  of  research 

•  Comprehensive  examination 

•  Thesis  option:  6  hours  of  40.797  Master's  Thesis  Sem- 
inar in  Computer  Science  and  an  oral  defense  of  the 
thesis 

•  Nonthesis  option:  6  hours  of  research  courses  as  ap- 
proved by  the  department 

Course  Requirements 

•  All  requirements  for  the  B.S.  in  Mathematics 

•  40.280  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  I  /N  (4) 

•  40.281  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  II  /N  (3) 

•  40.282  Assembly-Language  Programming  (4) 

•  40.340  Data  Structures  and  Algorithms  (3) 

•  40.341  Organization  of  Programming  Languages  (3) 

•  Eighteen  credit  hours  of  computer  science  courses  at 
the  500  level  or  above,  including  40.540  Computer  Sys- 
tem Organization  and  Progrcimming  (but  not  40.520 
Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  or  40.521  Design  and 
Organization  of  Programming  Languages) 


•  Six  credit  hours  of  course  work  to  fulfill  the  thesis  or 
nonthesis  option 

M.S.  in  Computer  Science 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  applicants  must  have  an  ade- 
quate undergraduate  preparation  or  experience  in 
computer  science.  Students  entering  the  program  without 
the  appropriate  background  will  be  expected  to  take  cer- 
tain undergraduate  courses  as  a  prerequisite. 

One  way  of  satisfying  the  prerequisites  for  the  Com- 
puter Science  master's  program  is  through  the  Bridge  Pro- 
gram, which  allows  students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
any  discipline  to  qualify  for  graduate  enrollment  by  taking 
a  collection  of  computing  and  computing-related  courses. 

The  Bridge  Program  in  Computer  Science  requires  the 
completion  of  a  maximum  of  seven  courses;  however, 
courses  may  be  waived  If  a  student  has  substantial  knowl- 
edge of  the  matericil  covered  in  the  courses.  Two  Bridge 
courses  may  be  counted  toward  the  master's  degree  re- 
quirements. Students  who  complete  the  Bridge  Program 
will  receive  a  certificate  of  completion.  For  more  informa- 
tion, students  should  contact  the  University  Programs  Ad- 
vising Center  at  (202)  885-2500. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  Mathematics,  Statistics,  French,  German,  Japanese,  or 
Russian  as  a  tool  of  research 

•  Comprehensive  examination,  40.060 

•  Thesis  option:  6  hours  of  40.797  Master's  Thesis  Sem- 
inar in  Computer  Science  and  an  oral  defense  of  the 
thesis 

Nonthesis  option:  6  hours  of  independent  research 
projects,  seminars,  or  other  research  courses  approved 
by  the  department 

Course  Requirements 

•  40.520  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  (3)  (or 

equivalent) 

•  40.521  Design  and  Organization  of  Programming 

Languages  (3)  (or  equivalent) 

•  40.540  Computer  System  Organization  and 

Programming  (3)  (or  equivalent) 

•  Three  additional  computer  science  courses  at  the 
500  level  or  above 

•  •    Two  additional  courses  in  computer  science,  or  a 
related  field,  as  approved  by  the  department  chcilr 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  course  work  to  fulfill  the  thesis  or 
nonthesis  option 

Course  selections  are  subject  to  advance  approval  by 
the  student's  adviser. 

M.S.  In  Computer  Science:  .^plied  Artificial 
Intelligence  (Weekend  Program) 

The  M.S.  in  Computer  Science  with  a  concentration  in 
Applied  Artificial  Intelligence  Is  available  In  a  weekend  pro- 
gram format.  Students  In  the  weekend  program  participate 
together  as  a  learning  cohort  in  a  sequence  of  1 1  courses 
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(ten  required  courses  and  one  tool  of  research  course). 
Most  courses  run  for  three  weekend  (Friday  and  Saturday) 
sessions.  Students  complete  the  degree  requirements  and 
comprehensive  exam  In  24  months.  For  more  Information 
call  the  University  Programs  Advising  Center  at  (202)  885- 
2500. 

Degree  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours  of  computer  science  course 
work  (plus  the  3-credlt  tool  of  research  course  or  equiv- 
alent) with  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.00. 

•  Comprehensive  examination 
Coiurse  Requirements 

•  41.580  Topics  in  Mathematics:  Logic  (3)  (this  course 
satisfies  the  tool  of  research  requirement  and  may  be 
waived  by  the  department  If  a  student  demonstrates 
previous  equivalent  course  work) 

•  40.520  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  (3) 

•  40.521  Design  and  Organization  of  Programming 

Languages  (3) 

•  40.540  Computer  System  Organization  and 

Programming  (3) 

•  40.568  Artificial  Intelligence  (3) 

•  40.630  Expert  Systems  (3) 

•  40.634  Domain-Specific  Amplication  Area  (3) 

•  40.580  Neural  Networks  (3) 

•  40.585  Artificial  Intelligence  Programming  (3) 

•  40.668  Advanced  Artificial  Intelligence  (3)  (non-thesis 
option  course,  must  be  passed  with  a  grade  of  B  or 
better) 

•  40.694  Capstone  Project  (3)  (non-thesis  option 
course,  must  be  passed  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better) 

M.S.  in  Information  Systems 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  applicants  must  have  taken 
55.210  Introduction  to  Computer  Information  Systems  or 
equivalent,  a  semester  of  college  mathematics,  and  have 
the  ability  to  program  In  a  structured  higher-level  lan- 
guage, such  as  COBOL  or  Pascal. 

One  way  of  satisfying  the  prerequisites  for  the  Informa- 
tion Systems  master's  program  is  through  the  Bridge  Pro- 
gram, which  allows  students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
any  discipline  to  qualify  for  graduate  enrollment  by  taking 
a  collection  of  computing  and  computing- related  courses. 

The  Bridge  Progremi  in  Information  Systems  requires 
the  completion  of  a  maximum  of  seven  courses;  however, 
courses  may  be  wEitved  if  a  student  has  substantial  knowl- 
edge of  the  material  covered  In  the  courses.  Four  Bridge 
courses  may  be  counted  toward  the  master's  degree  re- 
quirements. Students  who  complete  the  Bridge  Program 
will  receive  a  certificate  of  completion.  For  more  informa- 
tion, students  should  contact  the  University  Programs  Ad- 
vising Center  at  (202)  885-2500. 
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Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

A  total  of  36  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work: 

•  55.606  Quantitative  Analysis  for  Information 

Systems  (3)  as  a  tool  of  research 

•  A  comprehensive  examination  (see  thesis  emd  nonthe- 
sis  options) 

•  Thesis  option:  6  credit  hours  of  55.797  Master's  Thesis 
Seminar  and  an  oral  comprehensive  examination 
Nonthesis  option: 

55.665  Analysis  and  Design  Workshop  (3) 
55.760  Information  Systems  Seminar  (3) 

Course  Requirements 

•  55.51 1  Concepts  in  Systems  and  Information  (3) 

•  55.515  Human  Factors  in  Information  Systems  (3) 

•  55.560  Systems  Analysis  and  Design  (3) 

•  55.662  Information  Systems  Management  (3) 

•  55.635  Computer  Systems  Applications:  Database 

Management  (3) 
or 
40.570  Data  Management  Systems  (3) 

•  Four  related  courses  approved  by  a  faculty  adviser 

•  Six  credits  of  thesis  or  nonthesis  option 
Courses  taken  to  sadsfy  tool  of  research  and  thesis  or 
nonthesis  option  must  be  passed  with  grades  of  B  or 
better. 

Weekend  M.S.  in  Information  Systems 

Students  in  this  weekend  program  participate  together 
as  a  learning  community  in  12  sequenced  courses.  Most 
courses  run  for  three  weekend  sessions  (Friday  and  Sat- 
urday). Students  complete  the  degree  requirements  and 
comprehensive  exam  in  24  months. 

For  more  information  call  the  University  Programs  Ad- 
vising Center  at  (202)  885-2500. 

M.S.  in  Statistical  Computing 

For  a  description  of  this  program,  see  listing  under 
Mathematics  and  Statistics  in  this  chapter. 

Graduate  Certificate  in 
Information  Systems 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Requires  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  college 
or  university,  the  equivalent  of  40.260  Introduction  to 
Computing  or  55.210  Introduction  to  Computer  Informa- 
tion Systems,  a  semester  of  college  mathematics,  and  abil- 
ity to  program  in  a  structured  higher-level  language,  such 
as  COBOL  or  Pascal. 

Course  Requirements  (18  credit  hours) 

•  55.5 11  Concepts  in  Systems  and  Information  (3) 

•  55.515  Human  Factors  in  Information  Systems  (3) 

•  55.560  Systems  Ancdysis  and  Design  (3) 

•  55.606  Quantitative  Analysis  for  Information 

Systems  (3) 

•  55.662  Information  Systems  Management  (3) 


•  One  of  the  following: 

55.635  Computer  Systems  Applications:  Database 

Management  (3) 
40.570  Data  Management  Systems  (3) 

Graduate  CertiHcate  in 
Information  Resources 
Management  (IRM) 

The  Information  Resources  Management  (IRM)  gradu- 
ate certificate  progreim  prepares  students  to  understand 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  information  that  is  automated,  and 
how  to  build,  maintain,  distribute,  and  manage  informa- 
tion systems  in  organizations. 

The  American  University's  IRM  certificate  program  sat- 
isfies the  guidelines  of  the  U.S.  General  Services 
Adminlstrations's  IRM  Certificate  Program  requirements. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  applicants  must  have  taken 
55.210  Introduction  to  Computer  Information  Systems  or 
equivalent,  a  semester  of  college  mathematics,  and  have 
the  ability  to  program  in  a  structured  higher-level  language 
such  as  Cobol,  Pascal,  or  C. 

One  way  of  satisfying  the  prerequisites  for  the  Informa- 
tion Resources  Management  certificate  progreim  is  though 
the  Bridge  Program,  which  allows  students  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  any  discipline  to  qualify  for  graduate 
certificate  enrollment  by  taking  a  series  of  computing  and 
computing-related  courses.  For  more  information  about 
the  Bridge  Program,  students  should  contact  the  Univer- 
sity Programs  Advising  Center  (UPAC)  at  (202)  885-2500. 

Coiu-se  Requirements  (18  credit  hours) 

Students  must  complete  the  courses  with  a  grade  point 
average  of  3.00  or  higher.  All  courses  must  be  completed 
with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

Core 

•  55.51 1  Concepts  in  Systems  eind  Information  (3) 

•  55.661  Telecommunications  eind  Management 

Information  (3) 

•  55.668  Data  Resources  Mcinagement  (3) 

•  55.670  Information  Resources  Management  (3) 

Electives 

•  Six  credits  selected  from  the  following: 

55.515  Human  Factors  in  Information  Systems  (3) 
55.560  Systems  Analysis  and  Design  (3) 
55.640  Economics  of  Information  Systems  (3) 
55.667  Information  Engineering  (3) 
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Ek^onomics 


Chair  Larry  B.  Sawers 
Full-Time  Fcumlty 

Professor  B.  Bergmann(Distinguished  Professor), 

I.E.  Broder,  W.D.  Bowles  (Emeritus).  T.F.  Demburg 

(Emeritus),  R  Feinberg,  R  Hahnel,  W.  Hunsberger 

(Emeritus),  R  I.  Lerman,  R  Muller,  L.B.  Sawers, 

D.  Schydlowsky,  P.C.  Thanh,  H.M.  Wachtel, 

A.  Waterston  (Emeritus),  J.H.  Weaver  (Emeritus). 

J.  D.  Wisman 

Associate  Professor  RA.  Blecker,  F.  Greiham, 

M.  Hazilla,  T.  Husted,  A.  Isaac,  J.  Lane.  J.  Willoughby 

Assistant  Professor  M.  Floro.  S.  Headlee,  M.  Meurs, 

D.  Nickerson.  W.  Park 

The  Department  of  Ek;onomics  at  the  American  Univer- 
sity emphasizes  economic  studies  that  enable  graduates 
to  participate  actively  in  the  process  of  finding  answers  to 
the  important  economic  questions  that  face  our  society 
and  other  nations  of  the  world.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
viewing  economic  problems  in  both  their  domestic  and 
international  contexts. 

The  university's  location  in  Washington.  D.C.  enables 
it  to  assist  students  and  graduates  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment and  internships  in  several  of  the  world's  most  im- 
portant economic  institutions,  including  the  World  Bank, 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  research  institutes,  and 
the  treasury,  labor,  and  commerce  departments.  Many  of 
our  graduates  are  able  to  find  policy  making  positions  in 
the  public  and  private  sectors  of  both  the  United  States 
and  other  nations. 

The  Department  of  Economics  adopts  a  pluralistic  ap- 
proach to  economics  education  that  includes  neoclassical 
Eind  Keynesian  economics,  historical  and  institutional  eco- 
nomics, and  political  economy.  International  economic  is- 
sues receive  special  emphasis,  as  do  such  socially 
impxDrtant  topics  as  the  economics  of  gender.  TTie  neoclas- 
sical and  Keynesian  traditions  form  the  core  of  economic 
theory  that  our  majors  are  expected  to  master.  The  study 
of  economic  history,  the  history  of  economic  thought,  and 
alternative  economic  methodologies  eilert  students  to  di- 
vergent perspectives  and  to  the  role  of  institutions. 
Courses  in  Marxian  economic  theory,  in  comparative  eco- 
nomic policies,  cmd  in  post-Keynesian  economics  widen 
the  range  of  fields  available.  Courses  in  specialized  fields 
of  economics  deal  with  monetary  economics,  public  fi- 
nance eind  government,  economic  policy,  development,  the 
structure  of  U.S.  industry,  international  trade  and  fi- 
nance, and  trends  in  earnings  and  employment. 

UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

There  are  two  economics  majors.  Ekxinomics  and  Ek;o- 
nomlc  Theory.  Within  each  major,  students  may  choose  a 
general  or  International  track.  The  Ex;onomic  Theory  major 
provides  rigorous  training  In  economic  theory,  economet- 
rics, and  quantitative  skills  and  prepcires  the  student  for 
a  research  position  or  graduate  work  In  economics.  The 
Ek:onomlcs  major  combines  economic  theory  with  applied 
fields  and  is  designed  to  allow  the  student  the  flexibility  of 
a  double  major  with  other  depairtments  in  the  College  of 


Arts  £ind  Sciences,  the  School  of  International  Service,  the 
Kogod  College  of  Business  Administration,  the  School  of 
Public  Affairs  and  the  School  of  Communication. 

Admission  to  the  Programs 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  a  grade  point 
average  of  2.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  and  the  approval  of  the 
department  undergraduate  adviser.  The  department 
counsels  freshmen  and  transfer  students. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence from  each  of  the  five  curricular  areas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

B.A.  in  Economics 

Tracks 

General  or  International 
Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  43-55  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

Core 

•  19. 100  Macroeconomics  /S  4: 1  (3) 

•  19.200  Microeconomics  /S  4:2  (3) 

•  19.300  Price  Theory  (3) 

•  19.301  Income  Theory  (3) 

•  42.202  Basic  Statistics  /N  (4) 
General  Track 

•  Six  Economics  (19.xxx)  courses  at  the  .300  level  or 
above: 

At  least  one  course  must  be  related  to  the  economics  of 
other  countries  or  international  economics.  No  more 
them  6  credit  hours  may  be  fulfilled  by  Washington 
Ek;onomic  Policy  Semester  courses,  economics  courses 
fi-om  American  University  study  abroad  programs  or 
the  honors  senior  capstone  course  ( 1 9.498/  .499  Senior 
Honors  I/II). 
Note:  Independent  reading  and  study  coiirses,  Intern- 
ships and  co-ops  require  permission  of  the  undergradu- 
ate adviser  to  count  toward  this  requirement. 

•  Related  Course  Requirement:  three  courses  selected 
fi"om  the  following: 

03.XXX  Anthropology  (.300  level  or  above) 
lO.xxx  ,  ll.xxx.  12.XXX,  13.XXX.  14.xxx  Business 
Administration  (14.240  Principles  of  Financial  Ac- 
counting and  .300  level  or  above) 
17.XXX  Communication  (.300  level  or  above) 
29.XXX  History  (.300  level  or  above) 
33.XXX  International  Relations  (.300  level  or  above  ) 
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40.XXX  Computer  Science  (.200  level  or  above) 

41. XXX  Mathematics  (.200  level  or  above) 

42.XXX  Statistics  (.200  level  or  above) 

53.XXX  Government  (.300  level  or  above) 

57.XXX  Psychology  (.300  level  or  above) 

60.XXX  Philosophy  (.300  level  or  above) 

65.XXX  Sociology  (.300  level  or  above) 

73.XXX  Justice  (.300  level  or  above) 
Note:  The  specific  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  un- 
dergraduate adviser. 

International  Track 

•  International  Economics  Sequence: 

19.371  International  Economics:  Trade  (3) 

19.372  International  Economics:  Finance  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following: 

19.302  Comparative  Economics  Systems  (3) 
19.307  Political  Economy  of  Economic 

Development  (3) 
19.552  Ek;onomic  Transition  in  Eastern  Europe  and 

New  Independent  States  (3) 
19.555  The  Political  Ek;onomy  of  Latin  American 

Development  (3) 

•  Two  additional  Ek;onomics  (19.xxx)  courses  at  the  .300 
level  or  above  (excluding  19.31 1  International  Eiconom- 
ics) 

•  One  of  the  following: 

12.300  Fundamentals  of  International  Business  (3) 
12.302  International  Finance  (3) 
33.385  U.S.  Foreign  Economic  Policy  (3) 

33.465  Contemporary  International  Trade  and 
Investment  Policies  (3) 

33.466  Contemporary  Intemationcil  Monetary, 
Finance,  and  Energy  Policies  (3) 

•  Related  Course  Requirement:  two  courses  selected 
from  the  following: 

03.XXX  Anthropology  (.300  level  or  above) 
lO.xxx  ,  ll.xxx.  12.XXX,  13.XXX,  14.xxx  Business 
Administration  (14.240  Principles  of  Fincmcial  Ac- 
counting and  .300  level  or  above) 
17.XXX  Communication  (.300  level  or  above) 
29.XXX  History  (.300  level  or  above) 
33.XXX  International  Relations  (.300  level  or  above  ) 
37.XXX  Language  and  Foreign  Studies  (.300  or  above) 
40.XXX  Computer  Science  (.200  level  or  above) 
41. XXX  Mathematics  (.200  level  or  above) 
42.XXX  Statistics  (.200  level  or  above) 
53.XXX  Government  (.300  level  or  above) 
57.XXX  Psychology  (.300  level  or  above) 
60.XXX  Philosophy  (.300  level  or  above) 
65.XXX  Sociology  (.300  level  or  above) 
73.XXX  Justice  (.300  level  or  above) 
Note:  The  specific  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  un- 
dergraduate adviser. 

•  10-12  credits  or  demonstration  of  intermediate  level  or 
higher  competence  in  one  modem  foreign  language 

•  A  minimum  of  3  credits  from  the  following  as  a  Cap- 
stone: 

19.392  Cooperative  Ekiucation  Field  Ebq)erience  or 


19.491  Internship  (placement  in  international 

economics) 
19.480  Research  Seminar  in  Ek:onomics  (3)  (research 

project  on  international  issues) 
Ek;onomics  courses  taken  as  part  of  a  study  cibroad 

program 

B.A.  in  Economic  Theory 

Tracks 

General  or  International 
Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  53-65  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

Core 

•  19. 100  Macroeconomics  /S  4: 1  (3) 

•  19.200  Microeconomics  /S  4:2  (3) 

•  19.300  Price  Theory  (3) 

•  19.301  Income  Theory  (3) 

•  19.310  Introduction  to  Econometrics  (3) 

•  41.211  AppUed  Calculus  I  /N  (4) 
or 

41.221  Calculus  I  /N  (4) 

•  42.202  Basic  Statistics  /N  (4) 
General  Track 

•  One  of  the  following: 

19.340  Applied  Research  Methods  in  Economics  (3) 
40.260  Introduction  to  Computing  /N  (4) 
40.280  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  I  /N  (4) 

•  One  of  the  following: 

19.371  International  Economics:  Trade  (3) 

19.372  International  Ek:onomics:  Finance  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following: 

19.308  History  of  Ek;onomic  Development  (3) 
19.317  Political  Economy  (3) 

19.319  Economic  Development  of  the  United  States  (3) 

19.320  History  of  Economic  Ideas  (3) 

•  Four  Economics  (19.xxx)  courses  at  the  300  level  or 
above 

•  Related  Course  Requirement:  three  courses  selected 
from  the  following: 

03.XXX  Anthropology  (.300  level  or  above) 
lO.xxx ,  ll.xxx.  12.XXX,  13.XXX,  14.xxx  Business 
Administration  (14.240  Principles  of  Financial  Ac- 
counting and  .300  level  or  above) 
17.XXX  Communication  (.300  level  or  above) 
29.XXX  History  (.300  level  or  above) 
33.XXX  International  Relations  (.300  level  or  above  ) 
40.XXX  Computer  Science  (.200  level  or  above) 
41. XXX  Mathematics  (.200  level  or  above) 
42 .XXX  Statistics  (.200  level  or  above) 
53.XXX  Government  (.300  level  or  above) 
57.XXX  Psychology  (.300  level  or  cibove) 
60.XXX  Philosophy  (.300  level  or  above) 
65.XXX  Sociology  (.300  level  or  above) 
73.XXX  Justice  (.300  level  or  above) 
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•  41  .XXX  Mathematics  (.200  level  or  above) 

Note:  The  specific  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  un- 
dergraduate adviser. 

•  19.480  Research  Seminar  in  Ekionomics  (3)  (research 
project  on  international  issues) 

International  Track 

•  International  Economics  Sequence: 

19.371  International  Economics:  Trade  (3) 

19.372  International  Ek;onomics:  Finance  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following: 

19.302  Comparative  Ek;onomics  Systems  (3) 
19.307  Political  Ek;onomy  of  Ek;onomic 

Development  (3) 
19.552  Ek;onomic  Transition  in  Eastern  Europe  and 

New  Independent  States  (3) 
19.555  The  Political  Economy  of  Latin  American 

Development  (3) 

•  Two  additional  Economics  (19.xxx)  courses  at  the  .300 
level  or  above  (excluding  19.31 1  International  Econom- 
ics) 

•  One  of  the  following  fi-om  other  departments: 
12.300  Fundamentals  of  International  Business  (3) 
12.302  International  Finance  (3) 

33.385  U.S.  Foreign  Economic  Policy  (3) 

33.465  Contemp>orary  International  Trade  and 
Investment  Policies  (3) 

33.466  Contemporary  International  Monetary, 
Finance,  and  Energy  Policies(3) 

•  Related  Course  Requirement:  two  additional  courses 
selected  fi-om  the  following: 

03.XXX  Anthropology  (.300  level  or  above) 
lO.xxx  ,  ll.xxx.  12.XXX,  13.XXX,  14.xxx  Business 
Administration   (14.240  Principles  of  Financial  Ac- 
counting and  .300  level  or  above) 
17. XXX  Communication  (.300  level  or  above) 
29.XXX  History  (.300  level  or  above) 
33.XXX  International  Relations  (.300  level  or  above ) 
37.XXX  Language  and  Foreign  Studies  (.300  or  above) 
40.XXX  Computer  Science  (.200  level  or  above) 
41. XXX  Mathematics  (.200  level  or  Eibove) 
42.XXX  Statistics  (.200  level  or  above) 
53. XXX  Government  (.300  level  or  above) 
57.XXX  Psychology  (.300  level  or  above) 
60.XXX  Philosophy  (.300  level  or  above) 
65.XXX  Sociology  (.300  level  or  above) 
73.XXX  Justice  (.300  level  or  above) 
Note:  The  specific  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  un- 
dergraduate adviser. 

•  10-12  credits  or  demonstration  of  intermediate  level  or 
higher  competence  In  one  modern  foreign  leinguage 

•  6  credits  from  the  following  as  a  Capstone: 
19.392  Cooperative  Ekiucation  Field  Experience  or 
19.491  Internship  (pleicement  in  international 

economics) 
19.480  Research  Seminar  in  Ek;onomlcs  (3)  (research 

project  on  International  issues) 
Ek;onomics  courses  taken  as  pent  of  a  study  abroad 

program 


Study  Abroad  Programs 

The  American  University  World  Capitals  Program  ofiers 
study  abroad  programs  in  which  students  take  courses, 
participate  in  internships,  and  interact  with  public  officials 
and  political  leaders.  Economic  policy  is  the  focus  of  the 
semester  in  Paris,  which  may  be  used  to  fulfill  the  Cap- 
stone requirement.  Students  wishing  to  use  courses  fi-om 
other  study  abroad  programs  to  count  as  their  capstone 
must  obtain  approval  of  the  undergraduate  adviser. 

Special  Opportimlties 

A  chapter  of  Omicron  Delta  Epsilon,  the  economics 
honor  society,  is  active  on  campus.  Membership  requires 
an  overall  grade  point  average  of  3.25  and  a  grade  point 
average  of  3.50  in  economics  courses.  See  the  undergrad- 
uate adviser  for  further  eligibility  requirements. 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opfKjrtunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  do  so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  department  and,  upon  depart- 
mental recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors 
in  the  major.  The  department's  Honors  coordinator  advises 
students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  regarding  de- 
partmental options.  See  the  section  on  the  University  Hon- 
ors Program  in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 

B.A.  in  Communication,  Legal 
Institutions,  Economics,  and 
Government  (CLEG) 

An  interdisciplinary  major  in  Communication,  Legal 
Institutions.  Ek;onomics,  and  Government  is  available. 
Consult  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  chapter  of  this  publi- 
cation. 

Washington  Semester  in 
Economic  Policy 

This  special  one  semester  undergraduate  program 
draws  on  the  unique  environment  of  Washington,  D.C.  to 
introduce  students  to  govemmentcil  policy  msiking  as  it 
relates  to  international  and  domestic  economic  policy 
through  seminars,  internships,  and  research.  Students 
earn  undergraduate  credit  which  may  be  applied  toward 
the  requirements  for  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

The  program  is  open  to  students  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity and  to  students  of  affiliated  institutions  fi-om  across 
the  country.  Requirements  for  admission  to  the  progreim 
are:  (1)  nomination  by  a  Washington  Semester  Program 
faculty  representative;  (2)  a  minimum  grade  point  average 
of  2.50  (on  a  4.00  scale);  (3)  introductory  courses  in  eco- 
nomics; and  (4)  at  least  second-semester  sophomore 
standing  at  the  time  of  peirticipatlon. 
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Requirements 

•  19.383  Washington  Ek^onomlc  Policy  Semester 

Seminar  I  (4) 

•  19.384  Washington  Economic  Policy  Semester 

Seminar  II  (4) 

•  19.385  Washington  Economic  Policy  Semester 

Internship  (4) 
or 
19.390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Economics  (4) 

•  One  course  from  the  regular  university  evening  course 
offerings 

Minor  in  Economics 

Reqtdreinents 

•  1 9. 1 00  Macroeconomics  /S  4: 1  (3) 

•  19.200  Microeconomics  /S  4:2  (3) 

•  19.300  Price  Theory  (3) 

•  19.301  Income  Theory  (3) 

•  Six  additional  credit  hours  in  economics  at  the  300  level 
or  above  (not  including  independent  study,  Washington 
Semester  courses,  internships,  or  co-ops) 

B.A./M.A.  in  Economics 

This  program  enables  students  to  complete  the  B.A- 
and  M.A.  in  Ek^onomics  in  five  years.  Students  will  be  ad- 
mitted formally  to  M.A.  status  only  if  they  have  completed 
edl  requirements  for  the  B.A.  in  Ek;onomics  with  a  mini- 
mum cumulative  grade  point  average  of  3.00.  Students 
should  apply  to  the  program  in  their  junior  year.  Students 
in  this  program  will  not  be  required  to  take  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  All  requirements  for  the  B.A-  degree  with  a  major  in 
economics 

•  All  requirements  for  the  M.A.  degree  with  a  major  in 
economics 

Students  may  apply  6  credit  hours  of  course  work  in 
economics  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  both  degrees. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

Master's  programs  include  the  M.A.  in  Applied  Eco- 
nomics, the  M.A.  in  Development  Banking,  the  M.A.  in 
Ek;onomics,  and  the  M.A  in  Financial  Economics  for  Public 
Policy.  The  Ph.D.  in  Economics  offers  tracks  in  Ek;onomics 
and  Political  Economy. 

Admission  to  the  Master's  Programs 

Applicants  must  meet  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study.  Admission  is  based  on  academic 
record  and  two  letters  of  recommendation.  The  Graduate 
Record  Examination  is  recommended.  Admission  is  not 
automatic  for  students  who  qualify  and  may  be  limited  by 
programmatic  constraints. 

A  student  whose  undergraduate  background  does  not 
meet  the  standards  for  admission  may  be  considered  for 
admission  after  completing  12  credit  hours  of  approved 
graduate  course  work  in  nondegree  status  with  a  grade 
fKJint  average  of  at  least  3.00  (on  a  4.00  scale).  19.500  Price 


Theory,  19.501  Income  Theory,  and  19.505  Qusmtitative 
Analysis  of  Ekxjnomic  Models  must  be  taken  within  these 
12  hours. 

M.A.  in  Applied  Economics 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  33  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 
Course  work  includes  12  hours  of  core  requirements, 
at  least  6  hours  of  course  work  within  one  field  of 
concentration,  and  15  hours  of  elecUves,  including  6 
hours  of  research.  Prerequisite  credit  does  not  count 
toward  the  degree.  All  courses  must  be  taken  for  grades 
(not  pass/fciil). 

No  more  than  40  percent  of  course  work  amd  no  more 
than  6  hours  of  independent  study  or  reading  courses 
(exclusive  of  thesis  hours)  may  be  taken  with  cmy  one 
professor. 

•  One  comprehensive  examination  in  the  student's  field 
of  specialization.  Students  are  expected  to  msike  their 
first  attempt  at  their  field  comprehensive  before  they 
have  completed  24  credit  hours.  Two  retakes  are  al- 
lowed. Fields  are  listed  under  the  Ph.D.  program. 

•  Research  seminar  or  independent  research  with  a 
grade  of  B  or  better  is  required. 

Course  Requirements 
Prerequisite  Courses 

•  1 9.300  Price  Theory  (3) 

•  1 9.30 1  Income  Theory  (3) 

(19.603  Introduction  to  Economic  Theory  (3) 
may  be  substituted  for  19.300  and  19.301) 

•  42.202  Basic  StaUstics  /N  (4) 

•  41.211  Applied  Calctilus  1  /N  (4) 

Note:  Wciiver  of  these  prerequisites  may  be  granted  for 
qualified  persons  with  comparable  prior  education  or  ex- 
perience. No  graduate  credit  is  given  for  these  courses. 

Core  Courses 

Students  must  maintain  a  B  avereige  (3.00)  in  all  gradu- 
ate course  work. 

•  1 9. 500  Price  Theory  (3) 

•  19.501  Income  Theory  (3) 

•  19.505  Quantitative  Analysis  of  Ekionomlc  Models  (3) 

•  19.522  Econometrics  (3) 
or 

19.723  Econometric  Methods  (3)  (Prerequisite: 
42.502  Introduction  to  Mathematical 
Statistics)  or  an  approved  substitute 

•  At  least  6  credit  hours  in  a  field  of  concentration. 

•  Eighteen  credit  hours  in  elecUves  approved  by  the  fac- 
ulty adviser,  including  6  credit  hours  of  research  sem- 
inar or  independent  research  with  grades  of  B  or  better. 
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M.A.  in  Development  Banking 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  36  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work: 
Course  work  includes  27  credit  hours  of  core  courses 
and  9  credit  hours  in  an  area  of  concentration.  Foun- 
dation requirement  credit  does  not  count  toward  the 
degree. 

No  more  than  40  percent  of  course  work  and  no  more 
than  6  hours  of  independent  study  or  reading  courses 
(exclusive  of  thesis  hours)  may  be  taken  with  any  one 
professor. 

•  One  of  two  areas  of  concentration: 

Choice  of  concentration  depends  on  the  student's  goals, 
interests,  and,  if  applicable,  the  needs  of  the  student's 
sponsoring  organization.  In  certain  cases,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  faculty  and  approval  by  the  program 
adviser,  students  may  substitute  a  course  from  outside 
the  concentration  for  one  of  their  courses  in  an  area. 
Students  choose  three  courses  from  among  those  of- 
fered in  the  chosen  area  of  concentration.  At  least  one 
of  the  courses  must  be  a  workshop  and  one  a  research 
seminar. 

•  One  comprehensive  examination  covering  both  core 
courses  and  those  from  the  student's  concentration 
area;  two  retakes  are  allowed. 

Students  should  consult  the  program  director  during 
the  semester  before  scheduling  the  comprehensive  ex- 
amination. 

•  Research  projects  in  two  700-level  seminars  or  inde- 
pendent study  research  projects,  with  prior  approved  of 
the  program  director 

Course  Requirements 

Foundation  Requirements 

•  18.607  Financial  Accounting  Concepts  and 

Applications  (2) 

•  19.306  Money  and  Banking  (3) 

•  19.603  Introduction  to  Ek;onomic  Theory  (3) 
or 

19.300  Price  Theory  (3)  and 

19.301  Income  Theory  (3) 

•  42.202  Basic  Statistics  /N  (4) 
or 

19.310  Introduction  to  Ek;onometrlcs  (3) 
Note:  Waiver  of  these  prerequisites  may  be  gremted  for 
qualified  persons  with  comparable  prior  education  or  ex- 
perience. Foundation  requirement  credit  does  not  count 
towcird  the  degree. 

Core  Courses 

•  18.614  Financial  Management  I  (1.5)  and 
18.615  Financial  Management  II  (1.5) 

•  19.500  Price  Theory  (3) 

•  1 9. 50 1  Income  Theory  (3) 

•  19.505  Quantitative  Analysis  of  Ek;onomJc  Models  (3) 

•  19.522  Econometrics  (3) 

•  19.564  Development  Finance  (3) 


•  19.610  Cost  Benefit  and  Planning  (3) 

•  19.632  Development  Banking  (3) 

•  19.660  Survey  of  Ek;onomic  Development  (3) 

Area  of  Concentration 

•  Nine  credit  hours  from  one  of  the  foUowing  areas: 
Development  Lending 

19.633  Development- Project  Cycle  (workshop)  (3) 

19.634  Negotiating  Development  Assistance  (3) 
19.672  International  Ek;onomics:  Finance  (3) 
19.788  Seminar  in  Ekanomic  Development  (3) 

Development  Financuy 

18.677  Financial  Statement  Analysis  (1.5) 
19.531  Financial  Markets  (3) 

19.635  International  Capital  Markets  Workshop  (3) 
19.671  International  Economics:  Trade  (3) 

19.784  Seminar  in  International  Trade  and  Finance  (3) 

Research 

Six  credit  hours  in  two  700-level  seminars  or  indepen- 
dent study  projects  with  approval  of  the  program  direc- 
tor. Seminars  taken  for  the  concentration  area 
requirement  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the  research  re- 
quirement. 

M.A.  in  Economics 


Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work: 
Course  work  includes  12  hours  of  core  requirements, 
at  least  6  hours  of  course  work  within  one  field  of 
concentration,  and  12  hours  of  electives,  including  6 
hours  of  research.  Prerequisite  credit  does  not  count 
toward  the  degree.  All  courses  must  be  taken  for  grades 
(the  pass/fail  option  is  not  permitted). 

No  more  than  40  percent  of  course  work  and  no  more 
than  6  hours  of  independent  study  or  reading  courses 
(exclusive  of  thesis  hours)  may  be  taken  with  any  one 
professor. 

•  Two  comprehensive  examinations:  1 9.0  lA  Contempo- 
rary Ek;onomic  Theory  and  a  field  examination  based 
on  courses  in  the  student's  field  of  specialization.  Can- 
didates are  expected  to  take  the  theory  examination 
before  they  have  completed  their  first  18  credit  hours. 
Candidates  are  expected  to  take  the  field  examination 
after  passing  their  theory  examination  and  before  com- 
pleting 24  credit  hours.  Students  may  take  each  com- 
prehensive twice.  Fields  are  listed  under  the  Ph.D. 
progremi. 

•  Thesis  or  two  nonthesls  seminars  or  two  independent 
research  projects  which  have  been  approved  as  a  non- 
thesis  option,  or  one  seminar  and  one  independent  re- 
sccirch  project,  with  a  minimum  grade  of  B. 
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Course  Requirements 
Prerequisite  Courses 

•  19.300  Price  Theory  (3) 

•  19.301  Income  Theory  (3) 

(19.603  Introduction  to  Economic  Theory  (3)  may  be 
subsUtuted  for  19.300  and  19.301) 

•  42.202  Basic  StatisUcs  /N  (4) 

•  41.211  Applied  Calculus  /N  (4) 

Waiver  of  these  prerequisites  may  be  granted  for 
qualified  pjersons  with  comparable  prior  education  or 
experience.  No  graduate  credit  is  given  for  these  courses. 

Core  Courses 

•  19.500  Price  Theory  (3) 

•  19.501  Income  Theory  (3) 

•  1 9. 505  Quantitative  Analysis  of  Ekionomic  Models  (3) 

•  19.522  Econometrics  (3) 
or 

19.723  Econometric  Methods  (3)  (Prerequisite: 
42.502  Introduction  to  Mathematical 
Statistics) 
or  an  approved  substitute 

Note:  19.500.  19.501,  and  19.522  (or  approved  substi- 
tute) must  be  completed  within  the  first  12  credit  hours 
emd  with  grades  of  B  or  better 
19.521  Mathematical  Ek;onomic  Analysis  (3)  is 
recommended 

•  At  least  6  credit  hours  in  a  field  of  concentration 

•  Twelve  credit  hours  including  6  hours  in  thesis  or  non- 
thesis  seminars  or  independent  research  with  grades 
of  B  or  better 

M.A.  in  Financial  Economics  for 
Public  Policy 

•  A  total  of  36. 5  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work: 
Course  work  includes  27.5  hours  of  required  courses, 
a  3-credit  hour  internship  or  independent  research 
project,  and  6  hours  of  electives  related  to  the  field 

•  A  thesis  or  non-thesis  project  dealing  with  policy  issues 
in  financial  economics. 

Thesis  option:  19.690  Independent  Project  in  Ek»nom- 
ics  (6) 

Non-thesis  option:  A  major  case  study  linked  to  a 
3-credit  hour  internship  or  independent  research  proj- 
ect and  to  the  research  component  of  19.641  Policy 
Issues  in  Financial  Ek;onomics,  with  grade  of  B  or  better. 

•  A  comprehensive  examination  in  Financial  Ek;onomics 
Course  Requirements 

Prerequisite  Courses 

•  19.300  Price  Theory  (3) 

•  19.301  Income  Theory  (3) 

(19.603  Introduction  to  Ek;onomic  Theory  (3)  may  be 
substituted  for  19.300  and  19.301) 

•  42.202  Basic  Statistics  /N  (4) 

•  4 1 . 2 1 1  Applied  Calculus  /N  (4) 


Waiver  of  these  prerequisites  may  be  granted  for  quali- 
fied f)ersons  with  comparable  prior  education  or  experi- 
ence. No  graduate  credit  is  given  for  these  courses. 

Core  Courses 

•     18.607  Financial  Accounting  Concepts  and 
Applications  (2) 

18.614  Financicil  Mcinagement  I  (1.5) 

18.615  Financial  Management  II  (1.5) 

19.500  Price  Theory  (3) 

19.501  Income  Theory  (3) 

19.505  Quantitative  Analysis  of  Ek:onomic  Models  (3) 
19.522  Econometrics  (3) 
19.541  Public  Economics  (3) 
19.641  Policy  Issues  in  Financial  Ek;onomics  (3) 

19.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Economics  (3-6) 

19.691  Internship  (3) 

Three  of  the  following: 

18.672  Equity  Analysis  (1.5) 

18.673  Fixed  Income  Analysis  (1.5) 

18.674  Financial  Futures  and  Other  Derivative 
Instruments  (1.5) 

18.675  Portfolio  Management  (1.5) 

18.676  Financial  Institutions  (1.5) 

At  least  6  credits  from  the  foUowing: 

14.561  Accounting  for  Government  Organizations  (1 .5) 

14.621  Financial  Accounting  and  Reporting  (1.5) 

14.622  Asset  Valuation  and  Reporting  (1.5) 

14.623  Financial  Accounting  for  Debt  and  Ek}uity  ( 1 .5) 

14.624  Special  Topics  in  Financial  Accounting  (1.5) 

18.622  Business  and  Society  (1.5) 

18.623  Legal  Environment  of  Global  Business  (1.5) 

18.672  Equity  Analysis  (1.5) 

18.673  Fixed  Income  Analysis  (1.5) 

18.674  Financicil  Futures  and  Other  Derivative 
Instruments  (1.5) 

18.675  Portfolio  Management  (1.5) 

18.676  Financial  Institutions  (1.5) 

18.721  Real  Estate  Finance  (1.5) 

18.722  Real  Estate  Investment  (1.5) 

18.723  Secondary  Mortgage  Markets  (1.5) 

19.531  Financial  Markets  (3) 

19.532  Monetary  Theory  and  Policy  (3) 
19.635  IntemaUonal  Capital  Markets  Workshop  (3) 
19.546  Industrial  Organization  (3) 
19.567  International  Economics:  Finance  (3) 
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Ph.D.  in  Economics 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  applicants  must  earn  a  satis- 
factory score  on  the  Graduate  Record  Ebcamination  (GRE) 
general  tests  (verbal,  math,  analytical).  The  GRE  test  in 
economics  is  recommended.  Admission  is  based  on  aca- 
demic record,  test  scores,  and  at  least  two  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation. Applicants  who  are  not  native  speakers  of 
English  must  submit  the  results  of  TOEFL  (Test  of  English 
as  a  Foreign  Language).  In  general,  a  B+  average  for  pre- 
vious undergraduate  work  or  a  B+/A-  average  for  previous 
graduate  work,  whichever  is  more  recent,  is  the  minimum 
required.  (Most  students  admitted  have  higher  grade  av- 
erages.) As  a  rule,  students  are  admitted  for  the  fall  semes- 
ter only;  application  must  be  made  by  the  previous 
February  1  in  order  to  be  considered  for  financial  support. 

Tracks 

Ek:onomics  and  Political  Economy 
Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  72  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work: 
No  more  than  40  percent  of  course  work  and  no  more 
than  6  hours  of  independent  study  or  reading  courses 
(exclusive  of  thesis  hours)  may  be  taken  with  any  one 
professor. 

Credit  may  be  given  for  previous  graduate  work  in 
accordance  with  university  regulations  described 
under  "University  Degree  Requirements"  in  this  cata- 
log. 

•  Tools  of  resegirch :  The  following  groups  of  courses  must 
be  completed  with  grades  of  B-  or  better: 

19.504  Ekionomic  Thought  (3) 

19.521  Mathematical  Ek;onomic  Analysis  (3) 

19.507  American  Ek;onomic  Development  (3) 
or 

19.508  European  Ek»nomic  Development  (3) 

19.723  Econometric  Methods  (3) 

19.724  Seminar  in  Ekx)nometrics  (3) 

•  An  oral  qualifying  examination  in  economic  theory  no 
later  than  one  semester  before  the  comprehensive  ex- 
aminations cire  taken.  This  examination  is  waived  for 
students  who  have  completed  certain  theory  courses. 
See  adviser  for  details. 

•  Four  comprehensive  examinations: 

■      Ekxinomics  track:  four  comprehensive  examinations  are 
■       required:  19.01B.  1 9.0 IC,  and  comprehensive  exami- 
nations in  two  elective  fields 

Political  Ekx)Twmy  track:  four  comprehensive  examina- 
tions eu^e  required:  19.006,  1 9. 06A,  and  comprehensive 
examinations  In  two  elective  fields 
Comprehenstue  Examination  Fields: 
19.01B  Contemporary  Economic  Theory:  Price 
19.01C  Contemporguy  Ek:onomlc  Theory:  Income 
19.002  History  of  Ek»nomlc  Thought 

19.005  History  of  Economic  Development 

19.006  Theory  of  PoliUcal  Economy  I 
19.06A  Theory  of  PoliUcal  Economy  II 

19.007  Ek;onomlc  Growth  and  Development 

19.008  Labor  Economics 


19.009  International  Economics 

19.010  Ek;onomics  of  Gender 

19.0 11  Comparative  Ek;onomlc  Systems  eind 

Soviet-type  Ek;onomies 

19.013  Monetary  Ek;onomics 

19.014  Public  Finance  and  Fiscal  Policy 

19.016  Mathematical  Economics 

19.017  Ek;onometrics 

19.018  Industrial  Organization 

See  adviser  for  specific  course  requirements  for  each 
comprehensive  examination  field. 

•  Dissertation  and  oral  comprehensive 

Tlie  student  obtains  approval  for  the  dissertation  topic 
fi-om  an  interested  faculty  member  in  the  field  who  then 
becomes  chair  of  the  dissertation  committee.  This  com- 
mittee, especially  the  chair,  supervises  the  preparation 
of  the  dissertation  and  reviews  it  when  it  is  completed. 
An  oral  comprehensive  examination  on  the  dissertation 
proposal  is  given  by  the  committee  before  its  submis- 
sion for  approval. 

Students  must  register  for  3  credits  of  19.798  Disser- 
tation Proposal  Seminar,  usually  In  their  third  or  fourth 
year,  with  the  aim  of  completion  of  a  draft  dissertation 
proposal.  Additional  credits  of  19.799  Doctoral  Disser- 
tation Seminar  are  taken  while  students  complete  their 
proposals  and  prepare  dissertations.  The  dissertation 
seminar  19.799  must  be  taken  pass/fail.  After  the 
completed  dissertation  is  submitted  to  the  committee, 
a  final  oral  examination  is  held. 

Special  Opportmiities 

The  Simon  Naidel  Dissertation  Fellowship  and  the  Cen- 
ter of  Eiccellence  Dissertation  Fellowship  are  awarded  an- 
nually for  the  most  promising  dissertation  proposals.  TTie 
Simon  Naidel  Prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  is  awarded  an- 
nually to  the  student  who  has  written  the  most  outstand- 
ing comprehensive  examination,  as  judged  by  the  faculty 
of  the  department. 

Graduate  Certificate  in  Applied 
Economics 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  students  with  a  bachelor's  degree 

Course  Requirements 

Prerequisites 

•  19. 100  Macroeconomics  /S  4: 1  (3) 

•  19.200  Microeconomics  /S  4:2  (3) 

•  19.300  Price  Theory  (3) 

•  19.301  Income  Theory  (3) 

•  42.202  Basic  StaUsUcs  /N  (4)  (may  be  waived  on  the 

basis  of  previous  education  or  experience) 
Requirements 

•  19.500  Price  Theory  (3) 

•  19.501  Income  Theory  (3) 

•  19.522  Econometrics  (3) 
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•    Twelve  credit  hours  from  the  following: 

19.521  Mathematical  Economic  Analysis  (3) 
19.532  Monetary  Theory  and  Policy  (3) 
19.541  Public  Economics  I  (3) 
19.551  Theory  of  International  Trade  and 

Multinational  Corporations  (3) 
19.571  Labor  Economics:  Theory  (3) 
19.610  Cost  Benefit  and  Planning  (3) 
19.660  Survey  of  Economic  Development  (3) 
Other  approved  electives  may  be  substituted 

School  of  Education 

Dean  Frederic  Jacobs 
Full-Time  Faculty 

Professor  S.  Burr  (Emeritus).  C.A.  Gross  (Emeritus). 

B.A,  Hodinko  (Emeritus).  F.  Holliday  (Emeritus). 

F.  Jacobs,  P.D.  Leedy  (Emeritus),  N.J.  Long  (Emeritus). 

D.  Sadker,  S.L.  Smith,  C.A.  Tesconi,  Jr. 

Associate  Professor  A.S.  Ferren.  F.E.  Huber  (Emeritus). 

C.E.  Messersmith  (Emeritus).  D.D.  Miller  (Emeritus), 

R  Ralph  (Emerita) 

Assistant  Professor  L.  Fox.  E.  Tatel,  D.  Thompson 

The  School  of  Education  offers  programs  to  prepEire 
aspiring  teachers  and  other  professionals  for  careers  in 
schools,  colleges  and  universities,  community  and  govern- 
mental agencies  and  educational  organizations.  The 
school's  programs  and  research  demonstrate  a  commit- 
ment to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  about  the  nature, 
function  and  practice  of  education  and  place  special  em- 
phasis on  educational  equity,  effective  and  ethical  profes- 
sional practices  and  the  needs  of  special  learners. 

Teacher  Education  Program 

Selective  admissions  criteria  allow  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation to  emphasize  early  and  sustained  contact  with  chil- 
dren and  youth.  Students  work  closely  with  master 
teachers  and  clinical  supervisors  in  their  field  placements 
in  both  Lirban  eind  suburban  settings  in  and  around  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  teacher  preparation  programs  benefit 
from  the  rich  resources  of  the  Washington  area,  including 
opportunities  for  internships  in  settings  such  as  the  Chal- 
lenger Center  for  Space  Science  Education,  the  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the  Washington  Lab 
School,  a  private  school  for  students  with  Icciming  disabil- 
ities. 

Accreditation 

The  B.A.  in  Elementary  Eklucation.  certification  in  Sec- 
ondary EkiucaUon  and  the  M.A,  in  Eklucation:  Special  Ed- 
ucation: Learning  Disabilities  are  accredited  by  the 
National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education 
(NCATE)  and  the  National  Association  of  State  Directors  of 
Teacher  Education  and  Certification  (NASDTEC).  The 
Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching,  with  tracks  in  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Ekiucation.  is  accredited  by  NASDTEC. 

Certification 

Students  who  complete  accredited  teacher  prepairation 
progrcims  and  pass  the  appropriate  national  teacher  ex- 
aminations are  eligible  to  apply  for  teacher  certification 
(licensure)  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Students  who  ob- 


tain certification  In  the  District  of  Columbia  are  eligible  for 
reciprocal  certification  in  over  thirty  states.  Some  states 
may  require  additional  courses  or  national  teacher  exam- 
inations. 

Professional  Education  Programs 

The  M.A.  in  ExJucation:  ExJucational  Leadership  and  the 
Ph.D.  in  Eklucation  are  designed  for  those  who  want  to  be 
effective  managers,  administrators  and  leaders  in  educa- 
tional settings.  The  M.A.  in  Eklucation:  Specialized  Studies 
enables  students  to  develop  advanced  specializations  in 
education.  The  program  has  opportunities  for  internships, 
practica.  and  independent  study  in  areas  ranging  from  day 
care  to  settings  for  the  elderly  emd  from  independent  reg- 
ulatory agencies  to  state  offices  responsible  for  education 
policy  and  implementation. 

UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

The  School  of  Eklucation  offers  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Elementary  Education  and  a  second  major  in  Secondary 
Education,  which  lead  to  eligibility  for  certification  to 
teach.  Minors  in  Education  Studies  and  Special  Education 
are  also  offered. 

B.A.  in  Elementary  Education 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Undergraduates  seeking  teacher  certification  in  ele- 
mentary education  should  see  an  adviser  in  the  School  of 
Eklucation  and  declare  a  major  in  elementary  education  as 
early  as  possible.  Admission  to  the  university  and  decla- 
ration of  the  major  do  not  also  include  admission  to  the 
Teacher  Education  Program. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  program  students  must  earn  an 
average  grade  of  2.70  or  higher  in  the  following  education 
courses: 

21.200  Schools  and  Society  4:2  (3) 

21.320  Psychology  of  Education  (3) 

21.321  Field  E^xperience:  Observation  and  Analysis  (1) 

(Pass/Fail  grading  only) 
Teacher  Education  Program  application  forms  and 
complete  instructions  cire  available  from  the  School  of  Ekl- 
ucation. Admission  requfrements  include:  a  cumulative 
grade  point  aversige  of  2.70  or  higher;  letters  of  recommen- 
dation from  faculty;  and  approval  of  the  Teacher  Eklucation 
Committee. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  amd  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence from  each  of  the  five  curricular  aireas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Note  :  Students  should  consult  with  an  adviser  from  the 
School  of  Education  as  early  as  p>ossible  to  discuss  the 
coordination  of  General  Eklucation  Requirements  with 
certification  requirements. 
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Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  58  credit  hours  of  major  course  requirements 
with  grades  of  C  or  better 

Course  Requirements  (58  credits) 

•  21 .200  Schools  and  Society  /S  4:2  (3) 

•  21 .250  Mathematics  for  Elementary  School  Teachers  (3) 

•  21.319  Children's  Literature:  Multicultural  and 

International  Approaches  (3) 

•  21. 320  Psychology  of  Education  (3) 

•  21.321  Field  Ebqjerience:  Observation  and 

Analysis  (1) 

•  21 .330  Speech  and  Generic  Teaching  Methods  (3) 

•  2 1 .362  Classroom  Management  (3) 

•  2 1 .  37 1  Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction  (3) 

•  21.541  Foundations  of  Special  Education  for 

Ebcceptional  Children  (3) 
or 

21.545  Overview  of  All  Exceptionalities:  The  Arts  in 
Special  Education  (3) 

•  21. 552  Teaching  Mathematics  in  Elementary 

Ekducation  (2) 

•  21 .553  Teaching  Language  Arts  in 

Elementary  Elducation  (2) 

•  2 1 .  554  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  Elementary 

Education  (2) 

•  2 1 .  555  Teaching  Reading  in  Elementary  Eklucation  (3) 

•  2 1 .  556  Teaching  Science  in  Elementary  Education  (3) 

•  2 1 .599  Student  Teaching  ( 1 5) 

•  Two  of  the  following  courses: 

21.212  Methodology  of  Sign  Language  /A  (3) 
21.325  Global  Education  (3) 

2 1 .389  Sexism  in  School  and  Society:  National  and 
International  Perspectives  /S  (3) 

21.390  Independent  Reading  Course  in 
Education  (1-6) 

21.402  Methods  of  Teaching  Children  with 
Learning  Disabilities  (3) 

21.490  Independent  Study  Project  in 
EkiucaUon(l-6) 

21.491  Internship  in  EducaUon  (6-9) 

21.519  The  Uses  of  Technology  in  EducaUon  (3) 
67.450  Rotating  Topics  in  Theatre: 

Children's  Theatre  (3) 

Creative  Dramatics  (3) 
57.350  Child  Psychology  (3) 

Note:  Students  may  substitute  other  courses  through 
policies  established  by  the  Teacher  Eklucation  Commit- 
tee 

Liberal  Arts  and  Science  Requirements  for  Teacher 
Certification 

To  qualify  for  teacher  certification,  students  must  have 
completed  all  of  the  requirements  from  the  specific  curric- 
ular  areas  listed  below.  These  requirements  may  overlap 
with  General  Eklucatlon  requirements  if  passed  with  a 
grade  of  D  or  better.  Consult  a  School  of  Education  adviser 
for  more  information. 


•  4 1 . 1 50  Finite  Mathematics  (3)  or  a  higher -level 
mathematics  course 

•  Three  credit  hours  in  mathematics  or  statistics  and 
probability  beyond  the  University  Mathematics  Re- 
quirement 

•  Six  credit  hours  in  literature 

•  Three  credit  hours  in  music 

•  Three  credit  hours  in  art 

•  TTiree  credit  hours  in  health  and  nutrition 

•  'Hiree  credit  hours  in  health  and  fitness 

•  Six  credit  hours  in  history  including  3  credit  hours  in 
U.S.  history 

•  Three  credit  hours  in  the  biological  science 

•  Three  credit  hours  in  the  physical  sciences 

Ongoing  Assessment  of  Academic  and 
Professional  Performance 

To  remain  in  the  Teacher  Education  Program,  under- 
graduates in  Elementary  Eklucatlon  must  maintain  a  cu- 
mulative grade  point  average  of  2.70  or  higher;  receive 
satisfactory  evaluations  in  field  and  methods  placements: 
eind  receive  a  satisfactory  annual  evaluation  from  the 
Teacher  Education  Committee  based  upon  academic  and 
performance  criteria  established  by  the  Committee.  Field 
experiences,  practicum  placements  and  student  teaching 
tcike  place  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  greater 
Washington  metropolitan  area.  The  director  of  the  Teacher 
Eklucation  Program  arranges  assignments  with  consider- 
ation of  student  needs  and  preferences. 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  do  so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  school  and,  upon  the  school's 
recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  The  school's  Honors  coordinator  advises  students 
in  the  University  Honors  Program  regarding  school  op- 
tions. See  the  section  on  the  University  Honors  Program 
in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 

Secondary  Education 

The  undergraduate  program  in  Secondary  Eklucation 
is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  obtain  teaching  cre- 
denticds  in  secondary  education  while  completing  their 
majors  in  the  humanities,  arts,  natural  and  social  sci- 
ences. To  do  so,  students  complete  a  second  major  in  Sec- 
ondary Education  designed  to  meet  certification 
requirements  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  make  them 
eligible  for  certification  in  over  thirty  states.  Students 
should  consult  with  the  director  of  the  Teacher  Eklucation 
Program  to  coordinate  their  certification  requirements  with 
other  university  and  major  requirements. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Undergraduates  seeking  teacher  certification  should 
see  an  adviser  in  the  School  of  Ekducation  and  declare  a 
second  major  in  secondary  education  as  early  as  possible. 
Admission  to  the  university  eind  declaration  of  a  major  do 
not  also  constitute  acceptance  to  the  Teacher  Eklucatlon 
Program. 
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To  be  admitted  to  the  program  students  must  earn  an 
average  grade  of  2.70  or  higher  in  the  following  education 
courses: 

21.200  Schools  and  Society  4:2  (3) 

21.320  Psychology  of  EducaUon  (3) 

21.321  Field  Ebqserience:  Observation  and  Analysis  (1) 

(Pass/Fail  grading  only) 

Teacher  Education  Program  application  forms  and 
complete  instructions  cire  available  from  the  School  of  Ed- 
ucation. Admission  requirements  include:  a  cumulative 
grade  pxjint  average  of  2.70  or  higher;  a  cumulative  grade 
point  average  of  3.00  or  higher  in  the  primary  major;  letters 
of  recommendation  from  faculty;  and  approval  of  the 
Teacher  Education  Committee. 

Major  Requirements 

•  Thirty- six  credit  hours  in  Secondary  Education  course 
requirements  with  grades  of  C  or  better 

•  Completion  of  the  major  requirements  with  a  cumula- 
tive grade  p>oint  average  of  3.00  in  one  of  the  following: 
American  Studies;  Anthropology;  Biology;  CLEG  (Com- 
munication. Legal  Institutions,  Economics  and  Gov- 
ernment); Chemistry;  Economics;  Environmental 
Studies;  French  Studies;  Foreign  Language  and  Com- 
munication Media;  German  Studies;  History;  Interna- 
tional Studies;  Language  and  Area  Studies;  Literature; 
Mathematics;  Statistics;  Performing  Arts:  Theatre;  Per- 
forming Arts:  Music  Theatre;  Physics;  Political  Science; 
Spanish  Studies;  or  Sociology. 

Course  Requirements 

•  2 1 .200  Schools  and  Society  /S  4:2  (3) 

•  2 1 .320  Psychology  of  Education  (3) 

•  2 1 .32 1  Field  Experience:  Observation  and 

Analysis  (1) 
Note:  21.200,  21.320.  and  21.321  must  be  taken  prior 
to  application  for  admission  to  the  Teacher  Eklucation 
Program. 

•  2 1 .  362  Classroom  Management  (3) 

•  2 1 .37 1  Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction  (3) 
or 

21.520  Reading,  Writing,  and  Literature  across  the 
Curriculum  (3) 

•  2 1 .522  Principles  of  Effective  Instruction  (3) 

•  2 1 .540  Methods  and  Materieds  in  Secondary 

Education  (3) 
(or  other  methods  courses  offered  by  arts  and 
sciences  departments  and  approved  by  the  adviser) 

•  2 1 .54 1  Foundations  of  Special  Education  for 

Exceptional  Children  (3) 
or 
21.545  Overview  of  all  Exceptionalities:  The  Arts  in 

Special  Ekiucation  (3) 

•  21. 599  Student  Teaching  ( 1 2) 

•  21  .XXX  Elective  (2-3)  as  approved  by  adviser 


Ongoing  Assessment  of  Academic  and 
Professional  Performance 

To  remain  in  the  Teacher  Exlucation  Progrcmi,  under- 
graduates in  Secondary  Exlucation  must  maintain  a  cu- 
mulative grade  point  average  of  2.70  or  higher;  maintain 
a  3.00  grade  point  average  in  the  primary  major;  receive 
satisfactory  evaluations  in  field  and  methods  placements; 
and  receive  a  satisfactory  annual  evaluation  from  the 
Teacher  Eklucation  Committee  based  upon  academic  and 
performance  criteria  established  by  the  Committee.  Field 
experiences,  practicum  placements  cind  student  teaching 
take  place  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  greater 
Washington  metropolitan  cirea.  The  director  of  Teacher  Ekl- 
ucation  arranges  assignments  with  consideration  of  stu- 
dent needs  emd  preferences. 

Accreditation 

The  following  secondciry  teacher  education  subjects  are 
approved  for  accreditation  by  the  National  Association  of 
State  Directors  of  Teacher  Eklucation  and  Certification 
(NASDTEC):  Biology,  Chemistry,  Dance.  Drama.  English, 
French,  German,  Mathematics,  Spanish,  General  Science, 
and  Comprehensive  Social  Studies, 

Certification 

Students  who  complete  the  second  major  in  Secondary 
E^iucation  emd  pass  the  appropriate  national  teacher  ex- 
aminations are  eligible  to  apply  for  teacher  certification 
(licensure)  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Students  who  com- 
plete the  NASDTEC  approved  program  and  obtain  certifi- 
cation in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  eligible  for  reciprocal 
certification  in  over  thirty  states.  Some  states  may  require 
additional  courses  or  national  teacher  examinations. 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  do  so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  school  and,  upon  the  school's 
recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  The  school's  Honors  coordinator  advises  students 
in  the  University  Honors  Progremi  regeirding  school  op- 
tions. See  the  section  on  the  University  Honors  Progrcun 
in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 

Minor  in  Eklucation  Studies 

The  minor  in  Education  Studies  accommodates  under- 
graduate students  interested  in  the  study  of  education  as 
a  liberal  or  social  science  discipline.  It  serves  well  students 
who  intend  to  pursue  graduate  study  in  education  or  re- 
lated fields,  those  who  wish  to  explore  career  opportunities 
in  education  and  related  fields,  and  those  whose  primary 
job  and  career  opportunities  are  enhanced  through  Edu- 
cation Studies. 

Requirements 

•  A  total  of  2 1  credit  hours  (seven  courses)  with  grades 
of  C  or  better 

Course  Requirements 

•  2 1 .200  Schools  and  Society  (3) 

•  2 1 .320  Psychology  of  Education  (3) 
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•  Six  credit  hours  from  the  following: 
21.319  Children's  Literature  (3) 
21.325  Global  Ekiucation  (3) 

21.389  Sexism  in  School  and  Society  (3) 

65.285  Education  for  International  Development  3:2  (3) 

•  Nine  credit  hours  from  the  foUowing: 

21.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Education  (1-6) 

21.491  Internship  in  Education  (6-9) 

21.496  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  (.496)  course 
may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement  with 
permission  of  the  student's  adviser  (3) 

21.519  The  Uses  of  Technology  in  Education  (3) 

21.521  Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

21.545  Overview  of  All  Exceptionalities:  The  Arts 
in  Special  Education  (3) 

21.551  Counseling  Skills  in  Training  and 
Development  (3) 

21.561  Introduction  to  Student  Development  in 
Higher  Education  (3) 

21.566  Cultural  Factors  in  Higher  Education  (3) 

21.583  Curriculum  Construction  and  Program 
Design  (3) 

2 1 .687  Analysis  of  Instruction  and  Training  (3) 

Minor  in  Special  Education 

CotiTse  Requirements 

•  Eighteen  credit  hours  from  the  following: 

21.402  Methods  of  Teaching  Children  with  Learning 
Disabilities  (3) 

21.490  Independent  Study  in  Education  (3-6) 
or 

21.491  Internship  in  Education  (6-9) 

21.502  Methods  of  Managing  Pupils  with  Behavior 

Disorders  (3) 
21.541  Foundations  of  Special  Education  for 

Exceptional  Children  (3) 
21.545  Overview  of  AU  Excepdonalities:  The  Arts  in 

Special  Education  (3) 
Other  courses  approved  by  education  adviser,  the  di- 
rector of  the  undergraduate  progrcmi.  or  the  dean  of  the 
School  of  Education. 

Combined  Bachelor's/M.A. 
Programs  in  Education 

students  receive  a  B.A.  in  Elementary  Education  or  a 
B.S.  or  B.A.  with  a  second  major  in  Secondary  Eklucation, 
and  am  M.A.  in  Education  with  a  track  in  Specicil  Ekluca- 
tion: Learning  Disabilities. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Students  should  apply  to  the  M.A.  program  in  the  sec- 
ond semester  of  their  junior  year.  Applicants  must  have  a 
grade  point  average  of  3.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  or  higher  in 
major  emd  minor  courses,  must  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted two  of  the  following: 

21.402  Methods  of  Teaching  Children  with  Learning 

DlsabiliUes  (3) 
21.502  Methods  of  Managing  Pupils  with  Behavior 

Disorders  (3) 
21.541  Foundations  of  Special  Eklucation  for 
Exceptional  Children  (3) 


2 1 .545  Overview  of  All  Exceptionalities:  The  Arts  in 

Special  Education  (3) 
and 

must  be  recommended  by  the  director  of  the  program 
in  Special  Education:  Learning  Disabilities 

Requirements 

•  All  requirements  for  the  B.A.  in  Elementary  Eklucation 
or  B.A.  or  B.S.  with  a  second  major  in  Secondary  Eklu- 
cation 

•  All  requirements  for  the  undergraduate  minor  in  Spe- 
cial Ekducation 

•  All  courses  required  for  the  M.A.  in  Eklucation  track  in 
Special  Eklucation:  Learning  Disabilities 

•  21 .502  Methods  of  Managing  Pupils  with  Behavior 

Disorders  (3) 

•  2 1 .54 1  Foundations  of  Special  Eklucation  for 

Exceptional  Children  (3) 
or 

21.545  Overview  of  All  Exceptionalities:  The  Arts  in 
Special  Education  (3) 
21.502  and  21.541  or  21.545  satisfy  both  bachelor's 
and  M.A.  requirements. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

TTie  Master  of  Arts  in  Eklucation  tracks  in  Eklucational 
Leadership  and  Specialized  Studies  prepare  students  for 
professional  positions  in  schools,  hi^er  education,  asso- 
ciations and  government  agencies. 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  tracks  in  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Eklucation  and  the  M.  A.  in  Education  track 
in  Special  Eklucation:  Learning  Disabilities  lead  to  eligibil- 
ity to  become  certified  to  teach. 

The  Ph.D.  in  Eklucation  prepares  students  to  be  eflFec- 
tive  educational  mangers  who  are  also  knowledgeable 
about  fundamental  issues  of  importance  to  educators. 

M.A.  in  Education 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  applicants  must  earn  a  satis- 
factory score  on  the  Graduate  Record  General 
Examination  or  the  Miller  Ancdogies  Test.  The  School  of 
Education  faculty  recommends  that  applicants  beginning 
graduate  study  after  five  years  away  from  school  take  the 
Miller  AnaJogies  Test. 

Tracks 

Educational  Leadership,  Specialized  Studies. 
Special  Education:  Learning  Disabibties 

Degree  Requirements 

•  Thirty  to  39  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 
depending  on  the  track 
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Course  Requirements 

Educational  Leadership 

This  program  is  intended  primarily  for  students  who 
are  interested  in  educational  management.  Students  who 
plan  to  work  in  schools  select  the  concentration  in  Admin- 
istration and  Supervision,  and  students  who  plan  to  work 
in  colleges  and  universities,  education  agencies  and  the 
government  select  the  concentration  in  Educational  Man- 
agement. 

A  total  of  39  credit  hours: 

•  Twelve  credit  hours  from  the  following: 
21.519  Uses  of  Technology  in  Education  (3) 

21.610  Methods  of  Inquiry:  Utilizing  Information 
EffecUvely  (3) 

2 1 .6 1 1  Formative  Ideas  of  Contemporary  Ekjucation  (3) 

21.612  EducaUonal  Equity  (3) 

2 1 .620  Theories  of  Eklucational  Psychology  (3) 

•  Twelve  credit  hours  from  the  following: 
21.583  Curriculum  Construction  and  Progreim 

Design  (3) 
21.615  Overview  of  Educational  Systems  (3) 

2 1 .63 1  Fundamentals  of  Management  in 
EkJucational  Orgctnizations  (3) 

2 1 .632  Case  Studies  in  Eklucational  Management  (3) 
(prerequisite:  21.631) 

21.634  Education  and  Public  Policy  (3) 

•  2 1 .792  In-Service  Training  Project  (3-6) 

•  21.765  Seminar  in  Educational  Leadership  (3) 

•  Electives  (3-6) 
Administration  and  Supervision 

•  One  or  two  courses  from  the  following: 

21.639  Effective  Leadership  Skills  (3)  (prerequisite: 

21.631) 
21.687  Analysis  of  Instruction  (3)  (prerequisite: 

21.583) 
21.666  Legal  Issues  in  Education  (3) 
21.682  School  Supervision  (3)  (prerequisite:  21.631) 
21.693  Personnel  and  Program  Evaluation  (3) 

Educational  Managenvsnt 

•  One  or  two  courses  from  the  following: 

21.633  Financing  EklucaUonal  Systems  (3) 
21.639  Effective  Leadership  Skills  (3)  (prerequisite: 

21.631) 
21.666  Legal  Issues  in  Ekducation  (3) 
21.693  Personnel  and  Program  Evaluation  (3) 

Specialized  Studies 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours 

This  track  is  to  be  used  for  specially  designed  master's 
programs:  consult  a  School  of  Ekiucation  adviser  for  fur- 
ther information. 


Special  Eklucation:  Learning  Disabilities 

The  Special  Exiucation:  Learning  Disabilities  track  is 
accredited  by  the  National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of 
Teacher  EkiucaUon  (NCATE)  and  NASDTEC  (NaUonal  As- 
sociation of  State  Directors  of  Teacher  Exiucation  and  Cer- 
tification). All  students  are  required  to  take  a  national 
teacher  examination  as  designated  by  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation. 
A  total  of  36  credit  hours: 

•  2 1 .502  Methods  of  Managing  Pupils  with  Behavior 

Disorders  (3) 

•  21 .545  Overview  of  AU  Exceptionalities:  The  Arts  In 

Special  Education  (3) 
or 
21.541  Foundations  of  Special  Exjucation  for 

Exceptional  Children  (3) 

•  21 .605  Methods  of  Psychoeducational  Assessment 

for  Lecirning  Disabilities  and  Emotional 
Disturbance  (3) 

•  21 .606  TTieories  and  Methods  of  Diagnostic  and 

Remedial  Mathematics  (3) 

•  21.607  Research  Seminar  in  Special  Education  (3) 

•  2 1 .620  Theories  of  Educational  Psychology  (3)  or  an 

elective  approved  by  the  student's  adviser 

•  21.644  Language  Development  and  Remediation  (3) 

•  2 1 .645  Learning  Disabilities  I  (3) 

•  2 1 .646  Learning  Disabilities  II  (3) 

•  21 .67 1  Foundations  of  Reading:  Diagnosis  emd 

Remediation  (3) 

•  21 .792  In-Service  Training  Project:  Internship  with 

Learning  Disabled  Children  (3-€) 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 

(M.A.T.) 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  is  designed  for  the  stu- 
dent with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
ences who  wishes  to  acquire  teaching  certification  in 
elementary  or  secondary  education.  The  M.A.T.  progreun 
strives  to  prepare  teachers  to  work  effectively  with  diverse 
student  populations. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  applicants  must  earn  a  satis- 
factory score  on  the  Miller  Ancilogies  Test  or  Graduate 
Record  Examination.  The  School  of  Eklucation  faculty  rec- 
ommends that  applicants  beginning  graduate  study  after 
five  years  away  from  school  take  the  Miller  Analogies  Test. 

Secondary  education  students  must  have  completed 
sufficient  course  work  in  an  area  traditionally  taught  in 
secondary  schools,  such  as  biology,  chemistry,  computer 
science,  dance,  English,  English  as  a  second  language, 
French,  general  science,  German,  mathematics,  physics, 
social  studies,  Spanish,  or  theatre. 

Elementary  education  students  should  have  completed 
undergraduate  course  work  sufficient  to  undertake  grad- 
uate work  in  educational  psychology  cind  foundations  of 
education. 
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Degree  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  39  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work, 
including  33  hours  of  course  work  and  6  hours  of  stu- 
dent teaching  with  a  required  seminar. 

•  Comprehensive  examination 
Course  Requirements 

Core  (18  credit  hours) 

•  2 1 .  52 1  Foundations  of  Mucation  (3) 

•  2 1 .54 1  Foundations  of  Special  Eklucation  for 

Ebcceptional  Children  (3) 
or 
2 1 .  545  Overview  of  AU  Exceptionalities:  The  Arts  in 

Special  Education  (3) 

21.620  Theories  of  Educational  Psychology  (3) 
21.662  Classroom  Management  (3) 
21.599  Student  Teaching  with  required  seminar(6) 
Elementary  Education  Track  (21  credit  hours) 

2 1 .552  Teaching  Mathematics  in  Elementary 
Education  (2) 

21.553  Teaching  Language  Arts  in  Elementary 
Education  (2) 

2 1 .554  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  Elementary 
Education  (2) 

2 1 .555  Teaching  Reading  in  Elementary  Education  (3) 

2 1 .556  Teaching  of  Science  in  Elementary  Education  (3) 

21.619  Children's  Literature:  Multicultural  and 
International  approaches  (3) 

21.671  Foundations  of  Reading:  Diagnosis  cind 
Remediation  (3) 

One  elective,  normally  taken  in  the  School  of 
Education  {21.xxx)  (3) 

Secondary  Education  Track  (21  credit  hours) 

21.520  Reading.  Writing,  and  Literature  across  the 
Curriculum  (3) 

21.522  Principles  of  Effective  Instruction  (3) 

21.540  Methods  and  Materials  in  Secondary 

Exlucation  (3)  (or  other  approved  methods  courses) 

•  Four  elective  courses  (12  credit  hours),  normally  with 
half  taJcen  in  the  academic  discipline  of  the  designated 
teaching  area,  and  the  other  courses  taken  within  the 
School  of  Eklucation  (2 1  .xxx) 

Ongoing  Assessment  of  Academic  and 
Professional  Performance 

To  remain  in  the  Teacher  Education  Program,  students 
in  the  M.A.T.  program  must  maintain  a  cumulative  grade 
point  average  of  3.00  or  higher;  receive  satisfactory  evalu- 
ations in  field  sind  methods  placements;  and  receive  a  sat- 
isfactory annual  evaluation  from  the  Teacher  Ekiucatlon 


Committee  bcised  upon  academic  and  performance  criteria 
established  by  the  Committee.  Field  experiences,  practi- 
cum  placements  and  student  teaching  take  place  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  greater  Washington  metro- 
politan area.  The  director  of  the  Teacher  Eklucation  Pro- 
gram arranges  assignments  with  consideration  of  student 
needs  and  preferences. 

Ph.D.  in  Education 

The  School  of  Eklucation  accepts  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  In  Eklucation.  See  also  the 
Department  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics  section  of  this 
chapter  for  the  Ph.D.  in  Mathematics  Ekiucation. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  applicants  must  hold  a  master's 
degree  and  should  earn  a  satisfactory  score  on  the  Grad- 
uate Record  Examination  or  the  Miller  Analogies  Test.  The 
School  of  Education  faculty  recommends  that  applicants 
beginning  graduate  study  after  five  years  away  fi-om  school 
take  the  Miller  Analogies  Test. 

Degree  Requirements 

•  At  least  72  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  A  program  of  study  must  be  approved  by  the  adviser 
and  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 

•  Two  tools  of  research:  the  first  must  be  in  testing  and 
assessment  (2 1 .  525  Principles  of  Ekjucational  Assess- 
ment and  Testing  or  approved  equivalent)  or  In  statis- 
tics (42.514  Statistical  Methods).  The  second  research 
tool  must  be  In  a  field  approved  by  the  school,  such  as 
computer  language,  sign  language,  a  foreign  language. 
Tools  of  research  requirements  must  be  meet  with 
grades  of  B  or  better. 

•  Four  comprehensive  examinations:  one  written,  one 
oral,  one  written  or  oral,  and  the  successful  presenta- 
tion of  the  dissertation  proposal.  One  written  examina- 
tion must  be  in  educational  administration.  The 
"written  or  oral"  examination  must  be  in  an  approved 
support  field.  The  support  field  may  be  taken  outside 
the  school  and  may  include,  but  is  not  limited  to:  psy- 
chology, history,  management,  sociology,  government, 
public  affairs,  technology,  and  statistics.  The  oral  ex- 
amination must  be  based  on  a  bibliography  approved 
by  the  adviser. 

•  Dissertation  and  oral  defense.  Dissertation  research 
must  be  directed  by  a  member  of  the  full-time  faculty. 

Course  Requirements 

•  2 1 .790  Educational  Research  (3) 

•  Twelve  hours  of  dissertation  research.  Students  may 
enroll  for  up  to  3  hours  of  dissertation  research  to  pre- 
pcire  the  dissertation  propxjsal. 
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Health  and  Fitness 

Chair  Robert  C.  Karch 
Full  Time  Faculty 

Professor  R.H.  Frailey  (Emeritus).  D.S.  Geiser 

(Emeritus).  V.E.  Hawke  (Emerita),  J.W.  Hubbell 

(Emerita).  R.C.  Karch.  M.J.  Safrit 

Associate  Professor  B.G.  Coward,  P.  O'Connor-Finn 

(Emerita).  L.G.  Nyce.  B.J.  Relmann 

Assistant  Professor  P.  Mehlert 

The  Department  of  Health  amd  Fitness  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  students  to  Iccim  about  and  experience  aspects 
of  fitness,  movement,  and  sport  that  last  throughout  a 
lifetime  of  physical  activity.  The  diversity  of  courses  em- 
phasizes the  development  of  physical  skills  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  cognitive  understanding.  Students  are  urged  to 
participate  in  these  courses  early  in  their  college  years  so 
that  they  might  acquire  the  skills  and  knowledge  to  reduce 
the  pressure  of  a  busy,  stress-filled  schedule. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  students  need  to  attain  the  lev- 
els of  fitness  and  skills  that  are  the  requisites  for  sports 
activities.  In  addition  to  psychomotor  skill  development, 
students  should  acquire  an  understanding  of  fitness  and 
wellness  as  they  apply  to  their  individual  lifestyles. 

Fitness  activities  and  sf>ort  skills  that  can  be  enjoyed 
throughout  life  should  be  part  of  the  education  of  the  Amer- 
ican University  student.  Students  are  encouraged  to  ex- 
plore the  interdisciplinary  relationship  between  courses  of 
this  department  and  those  of  other  schools  and  depcirt- 
ments  of  the  university. 

M.S.  in  Health/Fitness 
Management 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Health /Fitness  Manage- 
ment Program  is  to  provide  a  competency-based,  multidis- 
ciplinary  academic  track  for  individuals  dedicated  to 
assuming  leadership  positions  within  the  health/fitness 
industry.  The  curriculum  integrates  managerial  skills  with 
scientific  and  clinical  knowledge  of  exercise  physiology, 
human  biochemistry,  behavioral  psychology,  and  nutri- 
tion. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  applicants  must  earn  a  satis- 
factory score  on  the  Graduate  Management  Admissions 
Test  (GMAT)  or  the  Graduate  Record  Exam  (GRE)  and  must 
satisfy  program  prerequisites  in  humsm  anatomy  and 
physiology  and  exercise  physiology. 

The  program  is  open  to  students  with  varied  undergrad- 
uate backgrounds  and  has  few  science-related  academic 
prerequisites.  The  academic  record  and  experience  of  each 
applicant  will  be  thoroughly  reviewed  by  the  faculty. 

International  applicants  who  are  fluent  in  written  and 
spoken  English  are  welcomed  and  encouraged  to  apply.  To 
be  considered  for  admission,  applicants  must  meet  uni- 
versity requirements  for  writing  and  speeiking  English. 

All  applicants  must  submit  ain  additional  reference  and 
a  supplementary  graduate  application  directly  to  the  De- 


partment of  Health  and  Fitness.  For  additioncil  Informa- 
tion, call  (202)  885-3020. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

A  total  of  42  credit  hours  of  graduate  work 
One  tool  of  reseeirch 
Thesis  or  internship 

One  written  and  one  oral  comprehensive  examination 
Course  Requirements 

18.609  Organizational  Behavior  and  Human 
Resource  Memagement  (3) 

15.506  Human  Physiological  Chemistry  (3) 

21.551  Counseling  Skills  in  Training  and 
Development  (3) 

49.610  Applied  Human  Physiology  and  Testing  I  (3) 
49.615  Applied  Human  Physiology  and  Testing  II  (3) 
49.618  Strategic  Planning  in  Health  Promotion  (3) 
49.640  NutriUon  for  Health /Fitness  (3) 

49.790  Critical  Issues  in  Health/Fitness 
Management  (3) 

49.791  Research  Methodology  in  Health/Fitness  (3) 

49.792  In-Service  Training  in  Health /Fitness 
Management  (3) 

or 

49.797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  in  Health/Fitness 
Management  (3) 

•  54.654  Managing  Organization  Change  (3) 

•  55.51 1  Concepts  in  Systems  and  Information  (3) 

•  57.570  Behavioral  Medicine  (3) 

•  A  statistics  tool -of- research  examination  or  a  graduate- 
level  statistics  course  completed  with  a  B  or  better  (3 
credit  hours  approved  by  the  department:  e.g..  42.514 
Statistical  Methods). 

Special  Opportunities  and  Facilities 

The  branches,  agencies,  and  oflBces  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment cind  the  many  centers  and  organizations  dealing 
with  health,  education,  business,  and  physical  fitness  pro- 
vide numerous  internship  and  cooperative-education  op- 
portunities for  students  in  the  H^th/Fitness  program. 
Within  minutes  of  the  campus  are:  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  National  Institute  of  Aging,  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports,  emd  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine. 

The  Master  of  Science  program  in  Health /Fitness  Man- 
agement is  an  integral  pairt  of  The  American  University's 
Nationcil  Center  for  Health /Fitness.  Students  in  the  pro- 
gram share  meiny  of  the  center's  resources  and  facilities. 
These  include  experiential  learning  opportunities  in  the 
areas  of  comprehensive  heeilth  promotion  programming, 
cost  benefit  research,  and  strategic  planning  initiatives  for 
organizations  interested  in  worksite  health  promotion.  In 
addition,  the  center  has  a  human  performance  laboratory 
with  the  state-of-the-art  diagnostic  equipment  for  assess- 
ment of  cardiovascular  fitness  and  pulmonary  function;  a 
physiccil  fitness  center  ftilly  equipped  to  accommodate  all 
forms  of  human  conditioning;  a  body  composition  labora- 
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tory  with  modem  hydrostatic  weighing  facilities;  a  record- 
ing studio  for  production  of  health /fitness-promotion  ma- 
terials and  performance  evaluations;  and  computer 
communication  systems. 


History 


Chair  Richard  D.  Breitman 
Full-Time  Faculty 

Professor  C.  Anthon  (Emeritus),  R.L.  Beisner, 
R.D.  Breitman,  R.H.  Brown,  D.  Gondos  (Emerita), 
J.  Joughin  (Emerita),  A.M.  Kraut,  A.J.  Lichtman, 
C.C.  McLaughlin  (Emeritus) 

Associate  Professor  V.  French,  I.  Klein,  J.A.  Malloy, 
T.  Murphy,  P.S.  Nadell,  M.  Kazin,  P.  Kuznick 

Assistant  Professor  V.  Schwartz.  E.  Findlay,  K.Wulf 

Distinguished  Professor  B.  Reagon 

Distinguished  Historian  in  Residence  D.  Garrow 

Research  Fcumlty 

Research  Professor  C.  Beveridge 

Landmarks  Assistant  Professor  C.  O'Leary 


History  is  the  record  of  the  past  and  the  academic  dis- 
cipline of  those  making  a  serious  study  of  the  past.  Study- 
ing history  means  examining  the  full  range  of  human 
endeavor:  the  arts  and  sciences;  politics  and  the  spread  of 
pwlitical  ideas  across  boundaries  of  space  and  time;  eco- 
nomic and  technological  change;  and  the  relationships  of 
individuals  and  groups  to  their  communities  and  cultures. 
Anyone  concerned  with  the  contemporary  world  cannot 
comprehend  its  problems  without  some  awareness  of  how 
it  differs  from  past  eras. 

As  part  of  the  humanities,  history  includes  eill  forms  of 
creative  thought  and  expression.  At  the  Scime  time,  it  re- 
quires as  much  rigor  in  the  use  and  eincilysis  of  evidence 
as  any  social  science. 

Both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  in  his- 
tory emphasize  interdisciplinary  study  and  close  contact 
between  students  and  faculty.  Students  have  access  to 
such  great  research  collections  eis  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  National  Archives,  and  the  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine. Internships  are  avciilable  at  historical  agencies,  such 
as  the  National  Museum  of  American  History,  the  National 
Archives,  cind  the  Holocaust  Museum,  or  with  research 
projects  such  as  the  department's  publication  of  the  Fred- 
erick Law  Olmsted  pap>ers. 

In  addition  to  preparing  students  for  careers  in  teaching 
jmd  scholeirshlp,  or  for  admission  to  law  school,  the  De- 
partment of  History's  rigorous  training  in  reseeirch,  writ- 
ing, and  Intellectual  problem-solving  equips  greiduates  for 
excellent  placement  in  business,  government,  public-in- 
terest associations.  Journalism,  and  mainy  other  profes- 
sions. 


B.A.  in  History 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  departmental 
approval. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence from  each  of  the  five  curricular  areas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  39  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
including  at  least  15  credit  hours  at  the  300  level  or 
above. 

The  department  recommends  that  before  enrolling  in  a 
course  at  the  300  level  or  above,  students  should 
complete  a  suitable  introductory  course,  or  attain 
equivalent  knowledge. 

Advanced  Placement 

Prospective  history  majors  may  qualify  for  3  advanced 
placement  credits  toward  the  major  in  both  American  and 
European  history  (for  a  total  of  6  credits),  provided  the 
appropriate  AP  examination  grade  is  a  4  or  5.  Students 
cannot  receive  AP  credit  towards  the  major  if  they  also  take 
the  comparable  survey  courses  in  either  AmeriCcin  history 
(29.205  and  29.206)  or  European  history  (29. 1 10). 

Students  may  receive  6  credit  hours  for  each  AP  exam- 
ination (12  credit  hours  total)  toward  the  University  re- 
quirement of  120  hours. 

Course  Requirements 

•  29.480  Major  Seminar  I  (3) 

•  29.481  Major  Seminar  II  (3) 

•  One  course  in  cincient  or  medieval  history 

•  One  course  in  Russian,  Asian,  African,  or  Latin  Amer- 
ican history 

•  One  course  in  U.S.  history  at  the  300  level  or  above 

•  One  course  in  Western  European  or  British  history  at 
the  300  level  or  above 

•  Additional  courses  to  make  a  total  of  39  credit  hours  In 
history  (which  may  include  34.205  Ancient  and  Medi- 
eval Jewish  Civilization  and  29.245  Modern  Jewish 
Civilization).  At  least  20  of  the  39  credits  must  be  tciken 
at  The  American  University;  at  least  15  of  the  39  must 
be  at  the  300-level  or  above. 

Special  Opportunities 

Dorothy  Dltter  Gondos  Award;  Janet  Opjjenheim  History 
Essay  Prize;  Internships 
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University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  fulfill  requirements  for  University  Honors  in  His- 
tory, students  may  enroll  in  500-level  seminars,  or  in  Uni- 
versity Honors  Colloquia  taught  by  history  faculty 
members,  or  may  arrange  an  Honors  supplement  to  a  reg- 
ular course,  or  an  Honors  independent  study  in  history. 
All  students  must  complete  a  two-semester  sequence  in 
the  major  seminar,  as  a  "capstone"  experience.  The 
department's  Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in  the 
University  Honors  Program  regarding  departmental  op- 
tions. See  the  section  on  the  University  Honors  Program 
in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 

Minor  in  History 

Requirements 

•  One  course  in  Western  European  or  British  history  at 
the  300  level  or  above 

•  One  course  in  U.S.  history  at  the  300  level  or  above 

•  One  course  in  the  history  of  ein  area  other  thsin  those 
mentioned  above 

•  Four  more  courses  in  history,  including  at  least  two  at 
the  300  level  or  above.  The  department  requires  that  all 
300-level  courses  be  taken  at  The  American  University. 
At  least  12  of  the  21  credit  hours  in  history  must  be 
taken  at  The  American  University.  The  university  re- 
quires that  no  more  than  6  hours  in  history,  if  credited 
toward  the  major  in  another  department,  may  be 
counted  towards  a  minor  in  history. 

Combined  B.A./M.A.  Program  in 
History 

The  program  enables  students  to  complete  both  the 
B.A.  and  M.A.  in  history  in  five  yeeirs. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Students  will  be  admitted  formally  to  M.A.  status  only 
if  they  have  completed  all  requirements  for  the  B.A.  in 
History  with  strong  grades  (3.00  cumulative  grade  point 
average  on  a  4.00  scale  cind  a  3.20  in  history  courses). 
Students  should  apply  for  admission  to  the  progreim  in 
their  junior  year.  Those  students  moving  to  M.A.  standing 
will  be  exempt  from  the  usual  Graduate  Record  Examina- 
tion requirement. 

Requirements 

•  All  requirements  for  the  B.A.  in  History 

•  All  requirements  for  the  M.A-  in  History 
Students  may  apply  6  credit  hours  of  course  work  in 
history  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  both  degrees. 

M.A.  in  History 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  appliccints  must  earn  a  satis- 
factory score  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (Verbal, 
Quantitative,  eind  Analytic)  and  must  have  made  a  sub- 
stantial beginning  in  one  tool  of  research.  Admission  is 


based  on  acaidemlc  record,  test  scores,  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  two  professors  with  whom  work  was  taken 
recently,  and  favorable  judgment  by  the  department  grad- 
uate committee  and  chair. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  One  of  the  following  as  tool  of  reseeu-ch:  foreign  Icin- 
guage,  quantitative  methods,  statistics,  computer  sci- 
ence, or  a  methodology  approved  by  the  graduate 
committee  of  the  Department  of  History 

•  One  comprehensive  examination 

•  Thesis  option:  a  satisfactory  thesis,  completed  through 
six  hours  of  29.797  Master's  Thesis  Semincir  aind  one 
research  seminar  (with  a  grade  of  B  or  better) 

•  Non thesis  option:  two  substanUcil  research  papers 
done  in  seminars  (with  grades  of  B  or  better) 

Course  Requirements 

•  Two  sections  of  29.500  Studies  in  History  with  grades 
of  B  or  better.  New  graduate  students  are  normally  ex- 
p)ected  to  take  at  least  one  section  of  29.500  in  their 
first  year  of  study. 

•  Two  colloquia  fi-om  the  following  with  greuies  of  B  or 
better: 

29.720  Colloquium  in  Modem  European  History 
since  1789  1  (3) 

29.721  CoUoquium  in  Modem  European  History 
since  178911(3) 

29.727  Colloquium  in  United  States  History  1: 
to  1865  (3) 

29.728  Colloquium  in  United  States  History  II: 
since  1865  (3) 

or  approved  substitute 

•  Thesis  option: 

29.797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (6) 

Three  credit  hours  fi-om  the  following: 

29.751  Research  Seminar  in  European  History  (3) 

29.752  Research  Seminar  in  United  States  History 
(3) 

or  approved  substitute 

•  Nonthesis  option: 

Six  credit  hours  fi-om  the  following: 

29.751  Research  Seminar  in  European  History  (3) 

29.752  Research  Seminar  in  United  States 
History  (3) 

or  approved  substitute 

•  Courses  selected  to  fulfill  either  (1)  a  single-field  pro- 
gram in  United  States  or  modem  European  history,  or 
(2)  a  two-field  program  with  a  major  field  (18  credit 
hours)  and  a  minor  field  (12  credit  hours) 

Note:  No  more  than  50  percent  of  course  work  may  be 
done  in  300/600  level  courses. 

Special  Opportunities 

Internships  at  the  National  Archives.  U.S.  government 
agencies,  and  loccd  historical  societies. 
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Ph.D.  in  History 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  applicants  normally  have  com- 
pleted an  M  JV.  in  History  or  a  related  field,  have  earned  a 
satisfactory  score  on  the  Graduate  Record  Exam  (Verbal, 
Quantitative,  and  Analytic),  and  have  made  a  substantial 
beginning  in  one  tool  of  research.  Admission  is  based  on 
academic  record,  letters  of  recommendation  fi"om  two  pro- 
fessors with  whom  work  was  taken  recently,  a  sample  of 
recent  written  work  of  substantial  length  (M.A.  thesis,  re- 
search pap)er,  or  interpretative  essay)  and  favorable  judg- 
ment by  the  department's  graduate  committee  and 
department  chair. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  72  (including  30  for  the  MJK.)  credit  hours  of 
approved  graduate  work 

•  Two  of  the  following  as  tools  of  research:  foreign  lem- 
guages,  quantitative  methods,  statistics,  computer  sci- 
ence, or  a  methodology  approved  by  the  graduate 
committee  of  the  Department  of  History 

•  Four  comprehensive  examinations:  three  written  and 
one  oral.  Comprehensive  examinations  are  offered  in 
the  areas  of  ancient  history.  United  States  history,  mod- 
em European  history,  British  history,  Latin  American 
history,  modem  Asian  history,  Russian  history,  and 
diplomatic  history.  One  comprehensive  examination 
must  be  in  one  of  the  following:  a  historiccil  field  outside 
the  student's  main  area  of  concentration,  a  comparative 
cross-disciplinary  field,  or  a  field  in  another  discipline. 

•  Dissertation  and  oral  defense  (Dissertation  work  is  not 
usually  available  in  ancient,  Russian,  or  Latin  Ameri- 
can history.) 

•  Advancement  to  candidacy  after  completion  of  com- 
prehensive examinations  emd  at  the  time  the  disserta- 
tion proposal  is  approved 

Course  Requirements 

•  Two  sections  of  29.500  Studies  in  History  with  grades 
of  B  or  better  (students  receiving  an  M.A.  in  History 
firom  The  American  University  are  required  to  take  only 
one  section) .  New  graduate  students  are  normally  ex- 
pected to  take  at  least  one  section  of  29.500  in  their 
first  year  of  study. 

•  Two  of  the  following  with  grades  of  B  or  better  (students 
receiving  an  M.A.  in  History  from  The  American  Uni- 
versity cire  required  to  take  only  one): 

29.720  Colloquium  in  Modem  European  History 
since  1789  1  (3) 

29.721  Colloquium  in  Modern  European  History 
since  1789  11(3) 

29.727  Colloquium  In  United  States  History  I: 
to  1865(3) 

29.728  Colloquium  in  United  States  History  II: 
since  1865(3) 

or  approved  substitute 

•  Two  research  seminars  for  6  credit  hours  from  the  fol- 
lowing with  grades  of  B  or  better: 

29.751  Research  Seminar  in  European  History  (3) 


29.752  Research  Seminar  in  United  States 
History  (3) 

or  approved  substitute 

•    At  least  12  hours  of  dissertation  seminar 

Special  Opportunities 

Internships,  including  the  Department  of  History's 
multivolume  publication  project  of  the  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted  papers. 

Jewish  Studies 

Director  Gershon  Greenberg 
Full-Time  Faculty 
Associate  Professor  P.S.  Nadell 

Faculty  of  other  schools  and  departments  of  the  univer- 
sity and  fi-om  the  community  also  teach  in 
the  program. 

The  program  in  Jewish  Studies  recognizes  that  Jews 
and  Judaism  constitute  a  distinct  yet  integral  component 
of  the  heritage  of  Western  civilization.  Jewish  Studies 
courses,  therefore,  analyze  the  civilization  of  the  Jews  and 
its  various  cultural  and  religious  expressions  fi-om  the  pa- 
triarchal f)eriod  to  the  present. 

Since  Jewish  Studies  embraces  the  total  experience  of 
the  Jewish  people,  its  courses  span  the  spectrum  of  the 
arts,  humanities,  and  the  social  sciences.  Moreover,  since 
dynamic  contact  with  many  other  religions  cind  cultures 
iiifluenced  the  development  of  Jewish  civilization,  Jewish 
Studies  courses  view  Jews  and  Judaism  within  the 
broader  context  of  these  dominemt  societies.  Courses  in 
Jewish  Studies  enrich  one's  understanding  of  American 
and  world  Jewries.  The  majors  and  minors  in  Jewish  Stud- 
ies prepare  students  for  leadership  within  emd  service  to 
the  Jewish  community,  smd  for  a  greater  understanding  of 
our  plureillstic  society. 

Morris  Gewirz  Series  in  Jewish  Thou^t 

Established  in  1975  through  an  endowment  grant  fi-om 
the  family  of  the  late  Morris  Gewirz,  noted  Washington 
Jewish  philanthropist,  in  memory  of  his  commitment  to 
Jewish  education.  It  includes  a  two-semester  survey  of  the 
development  of  Jewish  civilization  and  specialized  studies 
such  as  modem  Jewish  philosophy. 

Dr.  Everett  and  BAarian  Gordon  Studies  in  Judaism's 
Interfiaitli  Dimensions 

Established  in  1976  through  an  endowment  grcint  fi-om 
noted  Washington  orthopaedic  surgeon  Dr.  E>erett  Gor- 
don and  his  wife  Mariem.  Provision  is  made  for  courses  emd 
lectures  which  uncover  the  common  roots  of  Western  re- 
ligion cmd  compare  Judaism  with  Christianity  and  Islam. 

Dr.  Everett  and  Marian  Gordon  Scholarship  Awards 
in  Jewish  Studies 

Also  established  in  1976  through  the  endowment  grant 
from  Dr.  Everett  Gordon  and  his  wife  Mcirian.  Funding  is 
provided  for  awards  for  emd  printing  of  outstanding  senior 
theses  in  Jewish  Studies  and  for  work  and  other  scholar- 
ships for  classroom  performance  by  students  in  courses 
in  Jewish  Studies,  with  preference  ^ven  to  students  with- 
out previous  background  In  Jewish  Studies. 
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Jerrold  and  Jane  Goodman  Scholarships 

Established  in  1979  through  an  annual  grant  from 
Yablick  Charities,  Inc.  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually 
to  outstanding  students  in  Jewish  Studies. 

Jewish  Chautauqua  Society  Lectureships 

The  Resident  Lectureship  Committee  of  the  Jewish 
Chautauqua  Society  (under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Temple  Brotherhoods)  endows  two  courses 
each  year  in  the  Jewish  Studies  Program. 

Special  Opportunities 

•  Since  Washington,  D.C.  is  a  center  of  Jewish 
organizational  life,  internships  with  local  Jewish 
organizations  devoted  to  community  relations,  religious 
activities,  Israel,  social  welfare,  etc.  are  offered  for 
credit. 

•  A  double  major  in  Jewish  Studies  correlated  with  a 
major  in  another  department  or  school  of  the 
university. 

•  Jewish  studies  minor  for  majors  in  the  School  of 
EkJucaUon  leading  to  a  certificate  for  teaching  in  Jewish 
schools. 

•  Preparation  for  careers  in  Jewish  communal  service. 

B.A.  in  Jewish  Studies 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  a  grade  point 
average  of  2.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  and  the  approval  of  the 
director  of  the  program. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence from  each  of  the  five  cunricular  areas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Major  Reqtiirements 

•  A  minimum  of  39  credit  hours  in  Jewish  Studies,  in- 
cluding a  6-credit  hour  senior  thesis 

Course  Reqtiirements 

•  29.245  Modem  Jewish  Civilization  /S  (3) 

•  34.205  Ancient  and  Medieval  Jewish 

CivilizaUon  /S  2:2  (3) 

•  34.48 1  Senior  Thesis  in  Jewish  Studies  I  (3) 

•  34.482  Senior  Thesis  in  Jewish  Studies  II  (3) 

•  36.216  Hebrew,  Intermediate  Modem  I  /A  (3) 

•  36.217  Hebrew,  Intermediate  Modem  II  /A  (3)  or 
equivalent  proficiency  in  Hebrew  as  approved  by  the 
Jewish  Studies  Program  faculty. 

Note:  36. 1 16  Hebrew,  Elementary  Modem  I  /A  (3)  and 
36. 1 17  Hebrew,  Elementary  Modem  II  /A  (3)  (or  equiv- 


alent) are  prerequisites  for  the  language  requirement 
but  do  not  count  toward  the  major. 

•  One  course  in  Jewish  literature 

•  One  course  in  Jewish  thought 

•  One  course  in  contemporary  Jewish  life 

•  Twelve  additional  credit  hours  in  Jewish  Studies 
Eighteen  of  the  total  39  hours  must  be  at  the  300  level 
or  above.  Some  courses,  with  the  approval  of  the  pro- 
gram director,  may  be  related  courses  in  other  units  of 
the  university. 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  In  the 
major.  To  do  so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  department  and,  upon  depart- 
mental recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors 
in  the  major.  The  department's  Honors  coordinator  advises 
students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  regarding  de- 
partmental options.  See  the  section  on  the  University  Hon- 
ors Program  in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 

Minor  in  Jewish  Studies 

•  A  minimum  of  18  credit  hours  in  Jewish  Studies,  with 
a  grade  of  C  or  better;  9  of  the  18  hours  must  be  at  the 
300  level  or  above. 

Course  Requirements 

•  29.245  Modem  Jewish  Civilization  /S  (3) 

•  34.205  Ancient  and  Medieval  Jewish 

Civilization  /S  2:2  (3) 

•  One  course  in  Jewish  literature 

•  One  course  in  Jewish  thought 

•  One  course  in  contemporary  Jewish  life 

•  At  least  one  additional  course  in  Jewish  Studies 

Language  and  Foreign 
Studies 

Chair  John  Schillinger 

Full-Time  Faculty 

Professor  N.  Baron,  E.I.  Burkart  (Emeritus), 

G.S.  Burkart  (Emerita),  J.  Child.  V.  Medish  (Emeritus), 

H.  Mueller  (Emeritus),  H.  Noel  (Emeritus),  J.  Schillinger. 

B.F.  Steinbruckner 

Associate  Professor  M.J.  Betts  (Emerita),  V.Z.  Borkovec 

(Emerita),  M.  Charbonneaux  (Emerita),  P.R.  Cote, 

J.  Goldin  (Emerita),  N.  Harris,  M.AG.  Hood  (Emerita), 

A  Oliver,  H.  Pineda  (Emeritus),  D.  Rodamar,  O.  Rojer, 

O.  Salazcir  (Emeritus),  J.  Wisman,  Z.  Wythe  (Emerita) 

Assistant  Professor  F.  Graziano,  C.  Hernandez, 

A  Israeli,  M.  Nishimura,  E.  Oktay  (Emerita), 

D.  Shepherd 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  T  Waldspurger 

Instructor  N.  Alami,  S.  Luckam 
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In  an  increasingly  complex  world  that  grows  smaller 
every  day,  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  literature,  and 
cultures  is  of  vital  importance.  Learning  the  ways  other 
nations  live  and  think  furthers  understanding  among 
peoples  and  cultures.  The  Department  of  Language  and 
Foreign  Studies  offers  extensive  study  in  French,  Ger- 
man, Russian,  and  Spanish  foreign  language  and  cul- 
ture, as  well  as  a  joint  area  and  language  program  with 
the  School  of  International  Service  and  a  joint  degree 
program  with  the  School  of  Communication.  In  addition, 
language  courses  in  Chinese,  Hebrew,  Italian,  Hindi,  Pol- 
ish, Japanese,  and  Latin  are  usually  offered  each  aca- 
demic year. 

With  its  large  diplomatic  community,  Washington  is 
ideally  situated  to  offer  students  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
change ideas  and  enhance  their  language  skills  with  native 
speakers.  The  university  can  also  draw  from  a  large  inter- 
national student  body  in  the  exchange  of  cultures  and 
languages.  Extensive  language  practice  is  available 
through  the  Cooperative  Education  Program  which  pro- 
vides international  work-study  for  academic  credit.  For 
French,  German,  Russian,  and  Spanish  degree  candi- 
dates, internships  are  available  in  the  local  area. 

A  knowledge  of  a  foreign  or  second  language  clearly 
offers  greater  employment  opportunities  today.  Many 
areas  of  business,  industry,  and  government  service  con- 
sider a  background  in  foreign  language  a  career  must. 
Recent  graduates  of  the  department  have  been  employed 
in  a  variety  of  organizations  and  fields  including  the  De- 
partment of  State,  Library  of  Congress,  National  Security 
Agency,  Voice  of  America,  and  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, as  well  as  international  import  and  export  firms, 
public  and  private  high  schools,  and  research  and  devel- 
opment firms. 

Description  of  the  Language  Program 

First  Year  100-Level  Intensive  and  Non-intensive 
Elementary  Courses  Emphasis  on  mastering  structure 
for  oral  and  written  communication.  Basics  of  phonology 
cind  morphology.  Situational  approach.  Perfection  of  au- 
diolingual  skills.  Development  of  good  pronunciation  and 
speech  patterns.  Five  academic  hours  of  class  instruction 
per  week  (three  to  four  academic  hours  for  non-intensive 
courses)  supplemented  by  individueil  language  laboratory 
work.  A  "native"  speaker  of  a  foreign  language  cannot  enroll 
in  or  earn  credit  toward  graduation  in  a  100-level  course. 

Second  Year  200-Level  Intensive  and  Non-intensive 
Intermediate  Courses  Emphasis  on  cultural  patterns 
eind  contrasts  between  cultures.  Refinement  of  basic  lan- 
guage skills.  Study  of  more  complex  grammatical  struc- 
tures. Introduction  of  syntax.  Expansion  of  vocabulary  in 
a  cultured  context.  Intensive  and  extensive  reading.  Con- 
trolled writing  projects.  Transition  from  manipulation  of 
patterns  to  development  of  communicative  skills.  Appro- 
priate use  of  audiovisueds.  Five  academic  hours  of  class 
instruction  per  week  (three  to  four  academic  hours  for 
non-Intensive  courses)  supplemented  by  individual  lan- 
guage laboratory  work.  A  "native"  speaker  of  a  foreign  lein- 
guage  cannot  enroll  In  or  earn  credit  toweird  graduation  in 
a  200-leveI  course. 

Tliird  Year  300-LeveI  Intensive  and  Non-intensive 
Non-topics  Courses  Emphasis  on  style  and  style  level. 
Expansion  of  vocabulciry  through  extensive  reading  of  lit- 
erary excerpts,  current  newspapers,  and  magazines,  as- 


sisted by  frequent  use  of  audiovisual  aids.  Perfection  of  oral 
skills.  Review  of  grammatical  structures.  Creative  use  of 
language.  Study  of  semantic  problems,  idioms,  cliches, 
and  figurative  speech.  Three  academic  hours  of  class  in- 
struction per  week.  A  "native"  speaker  of  a  foreign  language 
cannot  enroll  in  or  earn  credit  toward  graduation  in  a  300- 
level  non-topics  course. 

300-  and  400-Level  Topics  Courses  Selected  topics 
courses  taught  in  the  foreign  language.  Designed  for  both 
majors  and  nonmajors.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  provided 
diflferent  subjects  are  covered. 

300-  and  400-Level  Civilization  Courses  Survey  of  a 
foreign  civilization.  Emphasis  on  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  literature.  Topical  lectures.  Designed  for  both  ma- 
jors and  nonmajors. 

Note:  A  "native"  speaker  of  a  foreign  language  shall  be 
defined  as  a  person  whose  pre-coUege  level  instruction 
was  conducted  principedly  in  that  language.  Students 
who  have  significant  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language 
gained  outside  of  pre-college  instruction  may  also  be 
considered  by  LFS  to  be  "native"  speakers,  but  may 
have  valid  reasons  for  studying  the  language  at  the  300- 
level  or  lower.  Requests  for  such  consideration  will  be 
evaluated  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  and  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  chair  of  the  Department  of  Language  and 
Foreign  Studies. 

B.A.  in  French,  German, 
Russian,  or  Spanish  Studies 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Students  must  be  approved  by  the  department  for  for- 
mal admission  to  the  major.  Language  course  work  may 
be  waived  if  high  school  or  other  preparation  warrants  it. 
Placement  wiU  be  made  in  consultation  with  a  departmen- 
tal adviser. 

Majors 

French,  German,  Russiem,  or  Spanish  Studies 
University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence from  each  of  the  five  curricular  areas. 

•  No  more  them  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  French,  German  or  Spanish:  A  total  of  39  credit  hours 
with  grades  of  C  or  better;  prerequisite  completion  of 
intermediate  language  level 

Russian:  A  total  of  36  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or 
better;  prerequisite  completion  of  intermediate  lan- 
guage level 
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•  One  of  the  following  field  concentrations: 

Twelve  credit  hours  In  a  second  foreign  language  at  any 
level 

Twelve  credit  hours  in  area  studies  in  the  major  field  at 
the  300  level  or  above 

Teacher  education  leading  to  certification  to  teach  a 
foreign  language  (French.  German,  or  Spanish)  at  the 
secondary  level 

An  approved  minor  related  to  the  major  field;  for  exam- 
ple, another  language,  business  administration,  com- 
munication, economics,  political  science,  history, 
sociology,  literature,  anthropology,  or  international 
studies 

Course  Requirements 

French  (39  credit  hows) 

•  36.222  FYench,  Intermediate  1  /A  (4) 

•  36.223  French,  Intermediate  U  /A  (4) 

•  37.322  Advanced  French  I  (3)  (may  be  replaced  by 
other  300-  or  500-level  courses  if  warranted  by 
language  proficiency) 

•  37.323  Advanced  French  n  (3)  (may  be  replaced  by 
other  300-  or  500-level  courses  if  warranted  by 
language  proficiency) 

•  37.428  Civilisation  Frangaise  I  (3) 

•  37.429  Civilisation  Franfaise  II  (3) 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  linguistics  course  work  fi-om  the 
following: 

03.254  Language  and  Culture  (3) 

38.253  Language  and  Mind  (3) 

or  a  higher -level  linguistics  course  as  approved  by 
adviser 

•  Remaining  credit  hours  at  the  300-level  or  above  with 
6  credit  hours  in  37.5xx  courses 

German  (39  credit  hows) 

•  36.232  German.  Intermediate  I  /A  (3) 

•  36.233  German.  Intermediate  II  /A  (3) 

•  37.332  German  Conversation  and  Composition  I  /A 

(3)  (may  be  replaced  by  other  300-  or  400-level 
courses  if  warremted  by  language  proficiency) 

•  37.333  German  Conversation  and  Composition  II  /A 

(3)  (may  be  replaced  by  other  300-  or  400-  level 
courses  if  warranted  by  language  proficiency) 

•  37.438  German  Civilization  I  (3) 

•  37.439  German  Civilization  D  (3) 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  linguistics  course  work  fix)m  the 
following: 

03.254  Language  and  Culture  (3) 
38.253  Language  and  Mind  (3) 

or  a  higher-level  linguistics  course  as  approved  by 
adviser 

•  Remaining  credit  hours  chosen  from  300-400-level 
courses,  independent  study  projects,  internships,  and 
topics  courses  in  German  studies 

Russian  (36  credit  hows) 

•  37.342  Russian  Conversation  and  CompKDsition  I  /A  (3) 

•  37.343  Russian  Conversation  and  Composition  II  /A  (3) 


•  Twenty-one  credit  hours  fi"om  the  following: 
37.34 1  Russian  Media  and  PoUUcal  TranslaUon  (3) 
37.442  Russian  Literary  TranslaUon  (3) 
400-500-level  Russian  literature,  topics,  or  linguistics 
courses 

37.390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Lcinguage 

cind  Foreign  Studies  (1-6) 
or 
37.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Language  emd 

Foreign  Studies  (1-6) 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  linguistics  course  work  fi-om  the 
following: 

03.254  Language  and  Culture  (3) 

38.253  Language  and  Mind  (3) 

or  a  higher-level  linguistics  course  as  approved  by 
adviser 

•  Additional  courses  to  fulfill  credit  hour  requirements 
selected  in  consultation  with  adviser. 

Spanish  (39  credit  hows) 

•  36.252  Spanish.  Elementary  I  /A  (3) 

•  36.253  Spanish,  Elementary  II  /A  (3) 

•  37.352  Spanish  Conversation  and 

Composition  I  /A  (3)  (may  be  replaced  by  other 
300-  or  500-level  course  if  warranted 
by  language  proficiency) 

•  37.353  Spemish  Conversation  and 

Composition  II  /A  (3)  (may  be  replaced  by  othc 
300-  or  500-level  course  if  warranted 
by  language  proficiency) 

•  37.357  Introduction  to  Latin  American  Literature  (3) 

•  37.450  Spanish  Civilization  I:  Spain  (3) 

•  37.451  Spanish  CivilizaUon  II:  Latin  America  (3) 

•  37.491  Internship:  Spanish  (2-^) 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  linguistics  course  work  from  the 
following: 

03.254  Language  and  Culture  (3) 
38.253  Language  and  Mind  (3) 

or  a  higher-level  linguistics  course  as  approved  by 
adviser 

•  Remaining  credit  hours  chosen  from  Sp>2inish  topics, 
colloquium,  and  literature  courses 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  In  the  University  Honors  Progremi  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  do  so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  department  emd,  up>on  depart- 
mental recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors 
in  the  major.  The  department's  Honors  coordinator  advises  ' 
students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  regarding  de- 
partmental options.  See  the  section  on  the  University  Hon- 
ors Program  in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 
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B.A.  in  Foreign  Language  and 
Communication  Media 

students  are  admitted  to  both  the  Department  of  Lan- 
guage and  Foreign  Studies  and  the  School  of  Communi- 
cation. 

Program  tracks  are:  French,  German,  Russian,  or 
Spanish  combined  with  Broadcast  Journalism,  Print  Jour- 
nalism, Public  Communication,  or  Visual  Media.  Refer  to 
the  Interdisciplinary  Degree  Program  chapter  in  this  pub- 
lication for  information  on  major  and  course  requirements. 

B.A.  in  Language  and  Area 
Studies 

Offered  jointly  by  the  Department  of  Language  and  For- 
eign Studies  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (CAS)  and 
the  School  of  International  Service  (SIS).  Students  may 
major  in  French/Europ)e,  German/ Europe,  Russian/Area 
Studies,  or  Spanish/Latin  America  area  studies. 

Refer  to  the  Interdisciplinary  Degree  Program  chapter 
in  this  catalog  for  admission,  degree,  and  course  require- 
ment for  this  program. 

Minor  in  Language  and  Area 
Studies 

Language  and  Area  Studies  minors  are  available  in 
French /Europe,  German/Europe,  Russian/Area  Studies, 
Spanish /Latin  America,  or  Japanese /Asia  area  studies. 
Refer  to  the  Interdisciplinary  Degree  Program  chapter  in 
this  catalog  for  course  reqiiirements. 

Minor  in  French,  German, 
Japanese,  Russian,  or  Spanish 
Language 

Requlreinents 

•  TXventy-four  credit  hours  of  courses  taught  in  the  for- 
eign language  through  LFS,  of  which  12  credit  hours 
must  be  at  the  300  level  or  above;  for  Japanese,  6  cred- 
its must  be  at  the  300  level  or  above 

Minor  in  Russian  Studies 

Requirements 

•  37.200  Russia  and  the  United  States  /S  3:2  (3) 

•  Fifteen  credit  hours  in  Russian  studies  selected  from 
course  offerings  in  at  least  three  different  teaching 
units.  Nine  of  these  1 5  credit  hours  must  be  at  the  300 
level  or  above. 

Undergraduate  CertiHcate  in 
Translation 

Students  receive  an  Undergraduate  Certificate  In 
Translation  In  French.  German,  Russian,  or  Spamlsh.  The 
emphasis  of  this  progrEun  Is  on  tfcinslation  Into  English. 


Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  the  300-level 
Conversation  and  Composition  II  language  course  or 
equivalent. 

Course  Requirements 

•  Fifteen  credit  hours  at  the  300  level  or  above  of  which 
at  least  12  must  be  taken  in  the  Department  of  Lan- 
guage and  Foreign  Studies 

•  The  remaining  3  credit  hours  may  be  a  writing-inten- 
sive course  chosen  in  another  unit  in  consultation  with 
the  language  adviser. 

•  Competency  examination 

M.A.  in  French,  Russian,  or 
Spanish  Studies 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  tiniversity  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  applicants  must  hold  a  B.A,  or 
an  equivalent  foreign  degree  in  the  Icinguage  and  have 
proficiency  in  the  appropriate  language  and  culture.  Part- 
time  as  well  as  full-time  students  eire  welcome  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Majors 

French,  Russian,  or  Spanish  Studies 
Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 
with  a  grade  point  average  of  3.00  (on  a  4.00  scale) 
Students  may  pursue  Concentration  Option  A  (French 
only)  or  Option  B: 

Concentration  Option  A  (French  only):  Concentration  in 
Language.  Culture,  and  Literature  Studies  consisting 
of  at  least  24  credit  hours  in  appropriate  courses  and 
colloquiums  taught  in  the  foreign  language  and  offered 
by  the  Department  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 
Concentration  Option  B:  Concentration  in  Language 
Studies  and  one  of  the  following  areas:  anthropology, 
communication  and  media  studies,  education,  history, 
international  affairs,  international  business,  linguis- 
tics, or  sociology.  The  program  consists  of  at  least  15 
credit  hours  in  approved  courses  taught  in  the  foreign 
language  and  offered  by  the  Department  of  Language 
and  Foreign  Studies  and  at  least  9  credit  hours  in 
courses  in  the  chosen  area  of  concentration  outside  the 
department. 

•  Two  written  comprehensive  examinations  in  the  field 
or  fields  of  core  courses.  One  of  these  must  be  con- 
ducted in  the  foreign  language.  An  oral  interview  in  the 
foreign  language  precedes  the  written  comprehensive 
exams  In  French  £ind  Spanish  Studies  to  evaluate  the 
student's  preparedness.  In  Russian  Studies  the  oral 
interview  follows  the  written  comprehensives  to  assist 
the  faculty's  final  evciluation. 

•  Thesis  option:  At  least  one  700-level  semlnEir  oflered  in 
the  Department  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies  and 
thesis  preparation  (usually  expressed  as  3  credit  hours 
In  37.797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar). 

Nonthesis  option:  At  least  two  advanced  graduate  sem- 
InEirs.  one  of  which  must  be  in  the  Department  of 
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Language  and  Foreign  Studies.  With  special  permis- 
sion, the  second  seminar  can  be  replaced  with  a  super- 
vised research  project. 

Special  Opportunities 

The  following  study  opportunities  may  partially  satisfy 
course  work  in  the  chosen  concentration:  Graduate  Cer- 
tificate in  TE^SOL  (Teaching  English  to  Speakers  of  Other 
Languages)  and  international  work-study  for  academic 
credit  through  the  Cooperative  Education  Program. 

M.A.  in  TESOL  (Teaching  English 
to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages) 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Applicants  to  the  master's  program  in  TESOL  are  sub- 
ject to  the  minimum  university  requirements  for  admission 
to  graduate  study.  Further,  a  grade  point  average  of  3.00 
(on  a  4.00  scale)  in  the  undergraduate  major  and  two  let- 
ters of  academic  reference  are  required.  It  is  recommended 
that  native  spesikers  of  English  have  some  background  in 
at  least  one  other  language.  International  students  are 
expected  to  demonstrate  competence  in  English  equivalent 
to  a  score  of  600  or  better  on  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign 
Language  (TOEFL).  English  instruction  is  available  at  the 
English  Language  Institute  for  students  who  meet  all  ad- 
missions requirements  except  for  comp)etence  in  English. 
Part-time  as  well  as  full-time  student  are  welcome  in  the 
program. 

Note:  Tliis  program  is  not  designed  for  K-12  E^L  Cer- 
tification 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  At  least  33  credit  hours  of  approved  TESOL  course  work 

•  Two  comprehensive  examinations: 

A  written  examination  based  on  the  core  courses  and 
electlves  taken  after  completion  of  all  required  course 
work. 

An  oral  exam  taken  shortly  after  the  written  exam  to 
assist  the  faculty's  final  evaluation  by  clarifying  re- 
sponses to  questions  on  the  written  exaim. 

•  Thesis  option:  thesis  and  oral  defense  (see  course  re- 
quirements below) 

Nonthesis  option:  (see  course  requirements  below) 

Course  Requirements 
Core  Courses  (24  credit  hours) 

•  38.500  Principles  of  Linguistics  (3) 

•  38. 50 1  Theory  and  Practice  of  ELT 1  (3) 

•  38. 502  Theory  and  Practice  of  ELT  II  (3) 

•  38.503  Structure  of  English  (3) 

•  38.504  Language  Analysis  (3) 

•  03.537  Topics  in  Language  and  Culture  (3) 
or 

03.637  Prosemineir:  AnthrojX)logical  Linguistics  (3) 

•  38.620  Practicum  in  E^SL  (3) 

•  38.623  Second  Language  Acquisition  (3) 
or 

38.622  Language  Acquisition  (3) 


Electives  (9  credit  hours) 

•  A  minimum  of  three  courses  (9  credit  hours)  selected 
in  consultation  with  an  adviser  from  the  following: 
38.525  Teaching  English  for  Specific  Purposes  (3) 

38.527  SociolinguisUcs  (3) 

38.531  Language  Teaching  and  Testing  (3) 

38.528  BUingual  EducaUon  (3) 

38.554  Computer  Applications  for  Language 
Teachers  (3) 

38.596  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  (.596)  course 
may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement  with 
permission  of  the  student's  adviser  (3) 

38.622  Language  Acquisition  (3)  (if  not  taken  in  core) 

38.623  Second  Language  Acquisition  (3)  (if  not  taken 
in  core) 

38.700  Seminar  in  Linguistics  (3) 

03.537  Topics  in  Language  and  Culture  (3)  (if  not 

taken  in  core) 
03.637  Proseminar:  Anthropological  Linguistics  (3)  (if 

not  taken  in  core) 
65.625  Global  and  Multicultural  Education  (3) 

•  Thesis  option:  completion  of  38.797  Master's  Thesis 
Seminar  (6)  in  lieu  of  6  hours  of  electives  listed  above 
Nonthesis  option:  completion  of  course  requirements 
as  described  above 

Bachelor's/M.A.  in  TESOL 
Combined  Program 

Tills  program  enables  qualified  students  to  earn  both 
an  undergraduate  degree  (in  ciny  field)  and  an  M.A  in 
TESOL.  The  combined  program  can  be  completed  with  four 
years  of  undergraduate  study  cind  12  months  of  additional 
study  (fall  and  spring  semesters  plus  the  Summer  TESOL 
Institute).  The  program  offers  students  an  opportunity  to 
gciin  both  the  theoretical  background  and  practical  skills 
necessary  to  teach  English  abroad  or  to  adults  in  the 
United  states. 

Note:  This  program  is  not  designed  for  K-12  ESL  Cer- 
tification 

Admission  to  the  Program 

The  standards  for  admission  as  defined  by  the  relevant 
teaching  unit's  requirements  must  first  be  satisfied.  Un- 
dergraduates should  apply  for  admission  to  the  combined 
progrcim  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year. 

Undergraduates  whose  overall  grade  point  average  is 
3.00  or  higher  wiU  be  considered  for  the  combined  pro- 
grcim.  Applications  must  be  accompanied  by  two  letters  of 
recommendation  and  a  statement  of  purpose.  Graduate 
Record  Examination  (GRE)  scores  are  not  required  for  ad- 
mission to  the  combined  program. 

Student  should  discuss  their  interest  in  the  program 
with  the  TESOL  Prograim  Director  before  submitting  a  for- 
mal application. 

Requirements 

•  All  requirements  for  a  B.A  or  B.S.  (in  any  major)  at  The 
American  University 

•  All  requirements  for  the  M.A  in  TESOL 

Students  may  use  up  to  6  credit  hours  of  course  work  at 
the  500-level  or  above  from  the  TESOL  progreun  to  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  for  both  degrees.  These  courses 
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may  represent  either  undergraduate  major  require- 
ments or  electives. 

Certificate  in  Teaching  English 
to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages 

Admission  to  the  Program 

International  students  must  demonstrate  competence 
in  English  equivalent  to  a  score  of  600  or  above  in  the  Test 
of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL). 

Course  Requirements 

•  38.500  Principles  of  Linguistics  (3) 

•  38. 50 1  Theory  and  Practice  of  ELT 1  (3) 

•  38.502  Theory  and  Practice  of  ELT  n  (3) 

•  Two  approved  elective  courses 

Note:  'Hiis  program  is  not  designed  for  K-12  ESL 
Certification 

Graduate  Certificate  in 
Translation 

Students  receive  a  Graduate  Certificate  in  Translation 
in  French,  Russian,  or  Spanish.  The  emphasis  of  this  pro- 
gram is  on  translation  into  English. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  a  bachelor's  degree  and 
have  completed  the  300-level  Conversation  and  Composi- 
tion II  language  course  or  equivalent. 

Course  Requirements 

•  Fifteen  credit  hours  at  the  500  level  or  above  of  which 
at  least  12  must  be  taken  in  the  Department  of  Lan- 
guage and  Foreign  Studies 

•  TTie  remaining  3  credit  hours  may  be  a  writing-inten- 
sive course  chosen  in  another  unit  in  consultation  with 
the  language  adviser 

Competency  examination 

Literature 

Chair  Myra  Sklarew 
Full-Time  Faculty 

Professor  B.T.  Bennett,  P.  Han  (Emeritus), 

J.J.  Jorgens,  F.  Kelly  (Emerita),  E.L.  Kessler  (Emeritus), 

F.  King  (Emerita),  C.R  Larson,  J.  Loesberg.  A.  Lustig, 

K.W.  Moyer,  K.  Mussell,  M.  Patton  (Emerita), 

J.N.  Radner,  J.A.  Roberts  (Emerita),  R.  Rubenstein, 

M.  Sklarew,  H.S.  Taylor,  F.  TuraJ 

Associate  Professor  A. P.  Bccin  (Emeritus),  D.C.  Payne, 

R.  McCann,  W.E.  Stahr  (Emeritus),  S.  Yarnall  (Emerita), 

F.E.  Zapatka 

Assistant  Professor  T.F.  Cannon,  Jr,  H.  Ibrahim. 

M.Noble,  D.  Pike,  R  Sha,  J.R  Solomon 

Instructor  C.  Bair  Van  Dam,  J.C.  Hansbarger. 

J.  Paplan.  S.  Pearlman.  S.  Pleydell.  M.  Riley 

Concerned  with  the  study  of  literature,  writing,  and 
film,  the  Depcirtment  of  Literature  offers  courses  that  em- 
brace many  approaches  to  the  rich  heritage  of  written,  oral. 


and  cinematic  tradition,  as  well  as  courses  that  challenge 
students  to  write  creatively  and  professionally.  In  addition 
to  taking  courses,  our  students  are  encouraged  to  enroll 
in  internships  to  sample  careers  that  use  the  skills  they 
are  developing  in  the  classroom;  Washington  affords  a  wide 
range  of  job  opportunities  (mciny  involving  writing  or  edit- 
ing) in  settings  such  as  arts  organizations,  radio  and  tele- 
vision, government  oflSces,  public  interest  organizations, 
museums,  schools,  and  community  groups. 

The  department's  faculty  of  scholars  and  writers  staff 
three  degree  programs  in  literature:  the  B.A  and  M.A.  in 
Literature  and  the  M.F.A.  in  Creative  Writing.  All  three 
programs  offer  students  the  chance  to  study  literature,  film 
criticism  and  creative  writing;  all  are  small  and  flexible 
programs  that  bring  students  and  faculty  into  close  con- 
tact in  small  classes  and  informal  gatherings  and  coUoqui- 
ums.  The  M.A.  progrcim  provides  an  overview  of  the  literary 
history  of  our  culture  in  addition  to  a  series  of  seminars 
on  theoretical  topics  in  which  students  and  faculty  to- 
gether consider  what  constitutes  the  discipline  of  literary 
criticism.  The  M.F.A.  in  Creative  Writing  program  includes 
work  in  fiction,  poetry,  and  filmscript;  workshops  with  dis- 
tinguished visiting  writers;  internships;  and  course  work 
in  literature  and  in  the  arts  of  translation  and  literary 
journalism.  It  also  offers  students  opportunities  to  give 
public  readings,  to  meet  with  editors  and  publishers,  and 
to  produce  a  nationally  known  literary  magazine. 

In  addition,  the  department  offers  an  interdisciplinary 
minor  in  Cinema  Studies  which  combines  course  work  in 
cinema,  video  criticism  and  history  and  takes  advantage 
of  the  impressive  film  resources  of  the  Washington  area. 

The  Visiting  Writers  Series 

Each  semester,  the  department  sponsors  public  read- 
ings by  nationally-known  poets,  fiction  writers,  and  edi- 
tors. These  visitors  also  conduct  workshops  for  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students  of  creative  writing.  Visiting 
writers  have  recentiy  included  A.M.  Homes,  Toni  Cade 
Bambara.  Allan  Gurganus,  Grace  Paley,  Randell  Kenan. 
Charles  Baxter,  and  Yusef  Komunyakan.  Distinguished 
Writers  in  Residence  have  included  Pablo  Medina,  Brett 
Singer,  Jean  Valentine,  and  Alice  McDermott. 

B.A.  in  Literature 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  a  grade  point 
average  of  2.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  and  departmental  ap- 
proval. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence from  each  of  the  five  curriculcir  areas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  In  the  same 
discipline. 
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Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  42  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better.  At 
least  2 1  of  the  42  hours  must  be  taken  at  the  300  level 
or  above 

Course  Requirements 

•  23. 1 05  The  Literary  Imagination  /A  1 : 1  (3) 
or 

23. 120  Interpreting  Literature  /A  1 : 1  (3) 

•  Three  survey  cxjurses  from  the  following: 

23. 1 1 5  Remarkable  Literary  Journeys  /A  2: 1  (3) 
23. 1 50  Third  World  Uterature  /A  3: 1  (3) 

23.210  Survey  of  American  Literature  I  (3) 

23.21 1  Survey  of  American  Literature  II  (3) 

23.220  Survey  of  BriUsh  Literature  I  (3) 

23.221  Survey  of  BriUsh  Uterature  II  (3) 
23.225  The  African  Writer  /A  2:2  (3) 

23.230  Major  European  Writers  I  (3) 

23.231  Major  European  Writers  II  (3) 
23.235  African-American  Literature  /A  2:2  (3) 

At  least  one  of  these  must  be  23. 1 15,  23.210,  23.220. 
or  23.230.  A  student  may  not  count  both  23. 1 15  and 
23.230  in  fulfilling  this  requirement. 

•  Four  courses  in  literature  written  before  1900.  of  which 
at  least  two  must  be  in  literature  written  before  1800 

•  One  course  in  any  of  the  following:  creative  writing. 
23.215  Writers  in  Print/in  Person  1:2.  or  a  300-level 
cinema  course 

•  23.498  Senior  Seminar  on  the  Value  of  Literature  (3) 

•  Four  other  courses  offered  or  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Literature 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  fulfill  Honors  requirements  for  University  Honors 
in  Uterature.  students  may  enroll  in  Uterature  Honors 
Colloquia  with  literary  topics,  or  may  arrange  an  Honors 
supplement  to  a  regulair  course  or  an  Honors  independent 
study  in  Literature.  All  students  complete  a  two-semester 
Honors  sequence  in  Senior  Semincir  and  Senior  Honors 
TTiesis.  The  depcirtmenfs  Honors  coordinator  advises  stu- 
dents in  the  University  Honors  Progremi  regcirding  depart- 
mental options.  See  the  section  on  the  University  Honors 
Program  in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 

Minor  in  Literature:  Cinema 
Studies 

Requirements 

•  1 7.200  Writing  for  Mass  CommunicaUon  (3) 

•  23. 1 35  Critical  Approach  to  the  Cinema  /A  1 : 1  (3) 

•  Four  courses  from  the  following: 

23.375  Film  and  Uterature  (3) 

23.376  NaUonal  Cinema  (3) 

23.377  Popular  Film  Genres  (3) 

23.378  Major  Filmmakers  (3) 
23.380  Independent  Filmmakers  (3) 
23.402  Creative  Writing:  Film  Script  (3) 


•  Two  courses  from  the  following: 

17.430  Basic  Photography  (3)  (taken  with  17.431) 

17.431  Basic  Visual  Media  Production  (3) 

(taken  with  17.430) 

17.51 1  History  of  Documentary  Film  (3) 

17.512  Television  Documentaiy  (3) 

17.558  History  of  MoUon  Pictures  I  (3) 

17.559  History  of  Motion  Pictures  II  (3)  (or  another 
visual  media  course  approved  by  adviser) 

Minor  in  Literature 

Requirements 

•  23. 105  The  Literary  Imagination  /A  1 : 1  (3) 
or 

23. 120  Interpreting  Literature  /A  1 : 1  (3) 

•  One  course  selected  from  the  following: 

23. 1 15  Remarkable  Uterary  Journeys  /A  2: 1  (3) 

23.210  Survey  of  American  Literature  I  (3) 

23.21 1  Survey  of  American  Literature  II  (3) 

23.220  Survey  of  British  Uterature  I  (3) 

23.221  Survey  of  British  Uterature  II  (3) 

23.230  Major  European  Writers  1:  An  Introductory 
Survey  (3) 

23.231  Major  European  Writers  II  (3) 

•  Twelve  credit  hours  in  literature  (9  hours  must  be  at 
the  300  level  or  above) 

Only  one  course  in  creative  writing  may  be  counted 
toward  the  minor. 

M.A.  in  Literature 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  applicants  should  have  a  grade 
point  average  of  3.00  (on  a  4.00  sccile)  in  undergraduate 
literature  courses.  The  Graduate  Record  General  Exami- 
nation is  recommended.  An  undergraduate  major  in  liter- 
ature is  desirable,  but  applications  from  candidates  who 
have  majored  in  other  fields  will  also  be  considered,  pro- 
vided that  substantial  study  of  literature  has  been  done. 
Two  letters  of  recommendation  and  a  sample  of  criticeil 
writing  are  required.  Part-time  as  well  as  full-time  students 
cire  welcome  in  the  program. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  A  written  comprehensive  examination  based  on  a  read- 
ing list  prepared  by  the  department,  usuedly  taken  in 
the  final  semester  of  study 

•  Ttiesis  option:  a  two-semester  project  involving  inde- 
p>endent  research  under  faculty  direction  (3  credit 
hours.  23.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Uterature) 
and  thesis  writing  (3  credit  hours.  23.797  Master's  The- 
sis Seminar) 

•  Course-intensive  (nonthesis)  option:  6  credit  hours  of 
course  work.  3  of  which  must  be  in  a  graduate  seminar 
{23.7XX  or  23.5xx).  Students  electing  this  option  must 
take  at  least  five  graduate  seminars  to  fulfill  their  degree 
requirements. 
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Course  Requirements 

•  At  least  four  graduate  seminars  (23.7xx  or  23.5xx),  cho- 
sen from  among  those  offered  on  a  rotating  basis  by  the 
department;  graduate  semincir  credit  will  also  be  given 
for  participation  in  Folger  Institute  seminars 

•  Twelve  additional  credit  hours  of  graduate  seminars, 
advanced  literature  courses  (23.500  through  23.750), 
and  independent  reading  courses  or  study  projects 

•  With  permission  of  the  departmental  adviser,  a  student 
may  take  up  to  6  graduate  credit  hours  outside  the 
Department  of  Literature 

•  Six  additional  credit  hours  to  fulfill  the  thesis  or  course- 
intensive  option 

M.F.A.  in  Creative  Writing 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Applicants  must  meet  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study.  An  undergraduate  major  in  lit- 
erature is  desirable,  but  applications  from  candidates  who 
have  majored  in  other  fields  will  be  considered.  Admission 
is  based  on  samples  of  previous  writing  (30  pages  of  fiction 
or  15  pages  of  poetry),  academic  record,  and  two  letters  of 
recommendation. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  48  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  Advancement  to  candidacy  is  automatic  on  admission 
to  the  program,  but  subject  to  yearly  review 

•  A  book-length  manuscript  of  fiction,  poetry,  or  drama, 
to  be  approved  by  the  creative  writing  faculty 

•  One  oral  examination  on  the  candidate's  manuscript: 
its  merits,  chciracteristics,  and  relations  to  the  works  of 
others 

Course  Requirements 

•  Twelve  credit  hours  in  writing  workshops: 

23.700  Advanced  Fiction  Workshop  (3) 

23.701  Advanced  Poetry  Workshop  (3) 

23.702  Creative  Writing:  Film  Script  (3) 

Students  may  concentrate  on  one  genre  or  work  in 
severed 

•  Twelve  credit  hours  in  literature  courses  selected  from 
among  the  regular  graduate  level  literature  offerings  of 
the  department 

•  23.705  Seminar  on  TranslaUon  (3) 

•  23.710  Art  of  Literary  Journalism  (3) 

•  23.691  Graduate  Internship  (6) 

Possible  internship  sites  include  the  Writer's  Center  In 
Bethesda,  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Llbreuy,  the  Libreuy 
of  Congress,  the  Writers-ln-the-Schools  programs,  and 
affiliations  with  in-house  and  trade  publishers. 

•  Six  credit  hours  from  the  following: 

Additional  writing  workshops,  offered  at  American  Uni- 
versity or  elsewhere 

Additional  courses  in  literature,  cinema  studies,  or 
performing  arts 

With  the  approvEil  of  an  adviser,  courses  In  foreign 
languages.  Journalism,  or  In  any  other  discipline  which 


seems  germane  to  the  individual  student's  interest  cind 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  progreim 

•    Six  credit  hours  of  23.797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar 

Mathematics  and 
Statistics 

Chair  Robert  W.  Jemigan 
Full-time  Faculty 

Professor  J.  Blum  (Emeritus),  D.S.  Crosby,  N.  Floumoy, 
M.W.  Gray,  RA.  Holzsager,  R.W.  Jemigan, 
B.P.  Korin  (Emeritus).  S.  Parker,  H.  Rosenblatt 
(Emeritus),  G.  Quinn  (Emerita),  S.H.  Schot  (Emeritus), 
J.H.  Smith  (Emeritus) 

Associate  Professor  A.M.  Barron,  S.  Casey,  I.L.  Chang, 
L.J.  Crone,  A.  Enayat,  J.  Hakim.  E.B.  McCue 
(Emeritus),  J.  Nolan,  H.  Sandler,  V.  Stallings-Roberts 
Assistant  Professor    M.  Christman,  D.  Kalman, 
C.T.  Machlin  (Emerita),  O.  Cordero-Brana 
Instructor  H.  Fofack,  B.  Jalali,  K.  Jones,  E.  Kpamegan, 
E.  Randou,  H.  Wu 

Research  Faculty 
Research  Professor  N.  Mantel 

Mathematics  may  be  studied  as  an  intellectual  discipl- 
ine for  its  own  sake  or  as  a  professional  tool  for  application 
to  the  problems  of  other  disciplines.  Majors  in  mathemat- 
ics receive  firm  grounding  in  the  theory  and  techniques  of 
algebra,  analysis,  and  other  fields  as  a  basis  for  further 
work  in  pure  or  applied  mathematics  and  for  graduate 
studies.  The  major  in  Applied  Mathematics  offers  training 
in  mathematical  problem-solving  techniques  without  em- 
phasis on  abstract  theory.  This  program  is  not  as  firm  a 
foundation  for  graduate  work  as  the  mathematics  major, 
but  is  tailored  to  the  student  who  will  need  to  apply  math- 
ematical, statistical,  and  computer  methods  to  practiced 
problems. 

Undergraduates  majoring  in  mathematics  may  choose 
a  variant  of  the  standard  curriculum,  supplemented  by 
courses  in  education  and  in  psychology,  to  be  certified  as 
secondary  teachers. 

Statistics  is  concerned  with  the  coUection,  orgeinization, 
analysis,  interpretation,  and  presentation  of  numerical 
data.  The  science  of  statistics  is  a  broad  and  challenging 
field.  Its  breadth  can  be  seen  in  the  way  its  ideas  cind 
techniques  have  found  application  in  almost  every  field  of 
study.  Statistics  has  contributed  organizational  and  ana- 
Ij^cal  techniques  that  provide  new  insights  in  fields  that 
range  from  the  physical  and  life  sciences  to  business,  law, 
history,  literature,  £uid  the  social  sciences. 

Undergraduate  students  majoring  in  statistics  have 
two  tracks  available.  Those  who  intend  to  continue  with 
graduate  work  in  statistics  or  those  with  an  interest  in  the 
theory  of  statistical  methods  should  follow  the  sequence 
for  mathematical  statistics,  which  requires  a  strong  back- 
ground in  mathematics.  Students  wishing  an  emphasis  in 
the  use  of  statistical  techniques  should  follow  the  sequence 
for  applied  statistics.  This  track  Is  especially  appropriate 
as  a  secondary  emphasis  for  students  who  have  a  strong 
Interest  In  a  field  of  application. 
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The  Department  of  Mathematics  cmd  Statistics  com- 
bines the  resources  and  knowledge  of  these  related  dis- 
ciplines. This  enables  the  department  to  offer  unusually 
varied  and  flexible  programs.  A  student  with  an  interest  in 
the  mathematical  sciences  may  choose  a  program  within 
the  department  and  later  change  his  or  her  emphasis  with- 
out a  great  loss  of  time  because  the  programs  share  a 
common  core. 

The  university's  Washington,  D.C.  location  affords  the 
student  access  to  many  governmental,  cultural,  scientific, 
and  historical  institutions.  These  institutions  serve  as  an 
impKjrtant  research  resource.  In  addition,  they  are  a  source 
of  full-time  and  part-time  employment  opportunities  for 
students  with  a  firm  grounding  in  the  mathematical  sci- 
ences. 

Special  Opportunities 

The  department  employs  a  number  of  its  undergradu- 
ates in  its  tutoring  lab  and  in  the  computer  labs.  The  de- 
partment also  offers  a  limited  number  of  book  scholarships 
to  its  undergraduates.  Applications  should  be  submitted 
by  the  end  of  July  preceding  the  academic  year  for  which 
aid  is  requested.  Work-study  awards  are  also  available.  For 
more  information,  consult  the  Office  of  Financicil  Aid  at 
(202)  885-6100. 

B.S.  in  Applied  Mathematics 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  a  cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  2.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  and  depart- 
mental approval. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  coUege  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence from  each  of  the  five  curricular  cireas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  57  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Cotirse  Requirements 

•  40.280  IntroducUon  to  Computer  Science  I  /N  (4) 

•  40.281  IntroducUon  to  Computer  Science  II  /N  (3) 

•  40.460  Introduction  to  Numerical  Methods  (3) 

•  41.221  Calculus  I /N  (4) 

•  4 1 .222  Calculus  II  /N  (4) 

•  41.223  Calculus  III  (4) 

•  4 1 .3 10  Unear  Algebra  (3) 

•  4 1 .32 1  Differential  Equations  (3) 

•  41.501  Probability  (3) 

•  41 .550  Complex  Variables  for  implications  (3) 


•  4 1 .55 1  Mathematics  for  Physics  (3) 

•  42.502  Inti-oduction  to  Mathematical  Statistics  (3) 

•  Three  additional  mathematics  electives.  to  be  selected 
in  consultation  with  the  student's  adviser 

Related  Courses 

•  51.110  University  Physics  I  /N  5: 1  (4) 

•  51.210  University  Physics  II  /N  5:2  (4) 
or 

alternative  science  courses  if  approved  by 
adviser 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  do  so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  department  emd,  upon  depart- 
mental recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors 
in  the  major.  The  department's  Honors  coordinator  advises 
students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  regarding  de- 
partmental options.  See  the  section  on  the  University  Hon- 
ors Program  in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 

B.S.  in  Mathematics 

Admission  to  tlie  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  a  cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  2.00  (on  a  4.00  sccile)  and  depart- 
mental approval. 

Tracks 

Mathematics  or  Secondary  Mathematics  Teaching 
University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Reqidrements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  emd  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence from  each  of  the  five  curriculcir  areas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  Mathematics:  A  total  of  52  credit  hours  with  grades  of 
C  or  better 

Secondary  Mathematics  Teaching  certification:  A  total 
of  69  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 

Coiu^e  Requirements 

Mathematics 

•  40.280  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  I  /N  (4) 

•  41.221  Calculus  I /N  (4) 

•  4 1 .222  Calculus  II  /N  (4) 

•  41.223  Calculus  III  (4) 

•  41.310  Unear  Algebra  (3) 

•  4 1 .322  Advanced  Calculus  (3) 
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•  41.512  Introduction  to  Modem  Algebra  I  (3) 

•  41.513  Introduction  to  Modem  Algebra  II  (3) 

•  41. 520  Introduction  to  Analysis  I  (3) 

•  41.521  Introduction  to  Analysis  11(3) 

•  Three  courses  selected  from  the  following: 

41.321  Differential  Ekjuations  (3) 

41.501  Probability  (3) 
41.515  Number  Theory  (3) 
41.540  Topology  (3) 

41 .550  Complex  Variables  for  ^plications  (3) 

41.551  Mathematics  for  Physics  (3) 

41.560  Numerical  Analysis:  Basic  Problems  (3) 

42.502  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Statistics  (3) 

•  Three  courses  in  a  field  of  application,  to  be  selected  in 
consultation  with  the  adviser 

Note:  This  requirement  may  be  waived  for  students  with 
more  than  one  major  in  this  department  and  for  stu- 
dents obtaining  secondary  teaching  certification  in 
mathematics. 

Secondary  Mathematics  Teaching 

40.280  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  I  /N  (4) 

41.221  Calculus  I /N  (4) 

41.222  Calcvdus  H  /N  (4) 

41.223  Calculus  m  (4) 
41.310  Linear  Algebra  (3) 

41.322  Advanced  Calculus  (3) 

41.501  Probability  (3) 

41.512  Introduction  to  Modem  Algebra  I  (3) 
41.510  Geometry  (3) 
42.202  Basic  Statistics  (4) 

42.502  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Statistics  (3) 
Courses  required  for  secondary  teaching  certification: 

21.200  Schools  and  Society  /S  4:2  (3) 

2 1 .320  Psychology  of  EducaUon  (3) 

21.321  Field  Experience:  Observation  and 
Analysis  (1) 

2 1 .362  Classroom  Management  (3) 

21 .540  Methods  and  Materials  in  Secondary 
Exlucation  (3) 

2 1 .54 1  Foundations  of  Special  Ekjucation  for 
Exceptional  Children  (3) 

or 

2 1 .545  Overview  of  All  Exceptionalities:  The  Arts  In 
Special  EducaUon  (3) 

21.371  Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction  (3) 
cu- 
ll.520  Reading.  Writing,  and  Literature  across  the 
Curriculum  (3) 

2 1 .599  Student  Teaching  (9) 

41.585  MathemaUcs  EducaUon  (3) 

All  students  are  required  to  take  the  NaUonal  Teacher 
ExaminaUon  (core  battery  and  specialty  eirea)  prior  to 
gr£UJuaUon. 


University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  do  so.  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  depeirtment  and.  upon  depart- 
mental recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors 
in  the  major.  The  department's  Honors  coordinator  advises 
students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  regarding  de- 
partmental options.  See  the  section  on  the  University  Hon- 
ors Program  in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 

B.S.  in  Statistics 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  a  cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  2.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  and  depart- 
mental approval. 

Tracks 

Mathematical  Statistics  or  Applied  Statistics 
University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  TTiree  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence from  each  of  the  five  curricular  areas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  Mathematical  Statistics:  a  total  of  47  credit  hours  with 
grades  of  C  or  better 

•  Applied  Statistics:  a  total  of  54  or  55  credit  hours  with 
greides  of  C  or  better 

Course  Requirements 

Mathematical  Statistics 

41.221  Calculus  I /N  (4) 

41.222  Calculus  n/N  (4) 

41.223  Calculus  m  (4) 
41.310  Linear  Algebra  (3) 

41.501  Probability  (3) 
42.202  Basic  Statistics  /N  (4) 

42.502  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Statistics  (3) 

42.515  Regression  (3) 

42.516  Design  of  Experiments  (3) 

40.280  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  I  /N  (4) 

Four  additional  courses  at  or  alxave  .281  of  which  two 
must  have  the  prefix  42.  (42.514  Statistical  Methods 
cannot  be  used),  as  approved  by  an  adviser 
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Applied  Statistics 


41.211 

41.212 

or 

41.221 

41.222 

41.310 

41.501 

42.202 

42.300 

or 

42.302 

42.502 


Applied  Calculus  I  /N  (4)  and 
Applied  Calculus  II  /N  (3) 

Calculus  I  /N  (4)  and 
Calculus  II  /N  (4) 

Linear  Algebra  (3) 

Probability  (3) 

Basic  StaUstics  /N  (4) 

Business  and  Ekxjnomic  StaUstics  /N  (3) 

Intermediate  Statistics  (3) 

Introduction  to  Mathematical  Statistics  (3) 


•  42. 5 1 5  Regression  (3) 

•  42 . 5 1 6  Design  of  Experiments  (3) 

•  40.260  Introduction  to  Computing  /N  (4) 
or 

40.280  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  I  /N  (4) 

•  Two  additional  courses  selected  from  the  depeirtment 
as  approved  by  a  student's  adviser 

•  At  least  five  approved  courses  in  a  related  field,  such  as 
anthropology,  psychology,  sociology,  economics,  biol- 
ogy, business  administration,  or  computer  science.  The 
five  courses  may  be  selected  from  more  than  one  teach- 
ing unit. 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  do  so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  department  and,  upxan  depart- 
mental recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors 
in  the  major.  The  depeirtment's  Honors  coordinator  advises 
students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  regarding  de- 
partmental options.  See  the  section  on  the  University  Hon- 
ors Program  in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 

Minor  in  Mathematics 

Requirements 

•  41.310  Unear  Algebra  (3) 

•  41.221  Calculus  I  /N  (4)  and 
41.222  Calculus  II  /N  (4) 

or 

41.21 1  Applied  Calculus  I  /N  (4)  and 

41.212  Applied  Calculus  II  /N  (3) 

•  Three  additional  approved  courses  numbered  41.xxx, 
at  least  two  of  which  must  be  at  the  300  level  or  above 

Minor  in  Quantitative  Methods 

Course  Requirements 

•  41.310  Unear  Algebra  (3) 

•  40.260  Introduction  to  Computing  /N  (4) 
or 

40.280  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  1  /N  (4) 

•  4 1 .22 1  Calculus  I  /N  (4)  and 
41.222  Calculus  II  /N  (4) 

or 


41.21 1  AppUed  Calculus  I  /N  (4)  and 

41.2 12  AppUed  Calculus  II  /N  (3) 

•  Two  courses  in  statistics  numbered  42.3xx  or  above: 
Students  may  select  only  one  of  42.300  Business  and 
Economic  StaUsUcs,  42.302  Intermediate  StaUsUcs  or 
42.514  StaUstiCcil  Methods  for  credit  toward  the  minor. 

Minor  in  Statistics 

Course  Requirements 

•  42.202  Basic  Statistics  /N  (4) 

•  41.221  Calculus  I /N  (4) 
or 
41.21 1  Appbed  Calculus  I  /N  (4) 

•  Four  courses  in  statistics  (42.xxx)  at  the  300  level  or 
above  (41.501  Probability  (3)  may  also  be  used  eis  one 
of  the  four) 

Students  may  select  only  one  of  42.300  Business  cind 
Ek;onomic  Statistics,  42.302  Intermediate  Statistics,  or 
42.514  Statistical  Methods  for  credit  toward  the  minor. 

Undergraduate  CertiAcate  in 
Applied  Statistics 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  students  with  a  high  school  diploma  or  Grad- 
uate Ek}uivalency  Diploma  (GED) 

Course  Requirements 

•  40.260  Introduction  to  Computing  /N  (4) 

•  41.211  Applied  Calculus  I  /N  (4) 

•  41.212  Applied  Calculus  II  /N  (3) 

•  42.202  Basic  StaUstics  /N  (4) 

•  42.300  Business  and  Economic  Statistics  /N  (3) 
or 

42.514  Statistical  Methods  (3) 
or 
42.302  Intermediate  Statistics  (3) 

FIVE-YEAR  PROGRAMS 

Admission  to  Programs 

The  five-year  programs  enable  quedified  undergradu- 
ates (students  with  a  grade  pxjint  average  of  3.20  on  a  4.00 
scale  in  major  courses)  to  earn  both  a  bachelor's  and  a 
master's  degree  within  five  years.  There  are  several  options 
available:  the  student  may  choose  the  saime  major  at  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  level;  the  student  may  enter 
the  master's  progreim  in  computer  science  with  an  under- 
graduate major  in  mathematics;  or  the  student  may  enter 
the  master's  program  in  statistics  with  an  undergraduate 
major  in  mathematics.  All  students  should  apply  by  the 
end  of  the  junior  year. 
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Combined  B.S./M.A.  Program  in 
Applied  Mathematics 

students  receive  a  B.S.  in  ^plied  Mathematics  and  an 
M^  in  Applied  Mathematics. 

Note:  This  option  is  not  open  to  those  students  who 
followed  the  curriculum  for  Secondary  Mathematics 
Teaching. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  83  credit  hours  of  course  work 

•  An  approved  tool  of  research 

•  Comprehensive  examination 

•  Thesis  option:  6  hours  of  4 1 .797  Master's  Thesis  Sem- 
inar in  Mathematics  and  an  oral  defense  of  the  thesis 
Nonthesls  option:  3  credit  hours  in  4 1 .690  Independent 
Study  Project  in  Mathematics  or  41.700  Seminar  In 
Mathematics  requiring  an  oral  and  written  presenta- 
tion of  the  research  work.  Three  additional  hours  in 
approved  graduate  level  independent  research,  semi- 
nars, or  research  courses. 

Course  Requirements 

•  AH  requirements  for  the  B.S.  in  Applied  Mathematics 

•  Twelve  credit  hours  of  graduate  courses  In  mathemat- 
ics 

•  Six  credit  hours  chosen  within  the  department  or  an 
application  area  approved  by  the  department 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  course  work  to  fulfill  the  thesis  or 
nonthesls  option 

Combined  B.S./M.A.  Program  in 
Mathematics 

students  receive  a  B.S.  in  Mathematics  and  £in  MJl.  in 

Mathematics. 

Note:  Applicants  must  have  completed  one  of  the 
following  sequences  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year: 

41.512  and  41.513  Introduction  of  Modem  Algebra  1 
andn 
or 
41.520  and  41.521  Introduction  to  Analysis  I  and  II 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  76  hours  of  course  work 

•  An  approved  tool  of  research 

•  Comprehensive  examination 

•  Thesis  option:  6  hours  of  4 1 .797  Master's  Thesis  Sem- 
inar in  Mathematics  eind  an  oral  defense  of  the  thesis. 
Nonthesls  option:  3  credit  hours  In  4 1 .690  Independent 
Study  Project  in  Mathematics  or  41.700  Seminar  In 
Mathematics,  requiring  an  oral  and  written  presenta- 
tion of  the  research  work.  Three  additional  hours  in 
approved  graduate-level  independent  research,  semi- 
nars, or  research  courses. 


Course  Requirements 

•  All  requirements  for  the  B.S.  In  Mathematics.  Senior- 
year  courses  must  include  a  one-year  major  course 
sequence  acceptable  towards  a  master's  degree,  but  to 
count  towards  the  B.S.  only. 

•  Eighteen  credit  hours  of  graduate  courses  in  mathe- 
matics 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  course  work  to  fulfill  the  thesis  or 
nonthesls  option 

Combined  B.S. /M.S.  in 
Statistics  or  Mathematics  and 
Statistics 

students  receive  a  B.S.  in  Statistics  or  Mathematics 
and  earn  an  M.S.  in  Statistics. 

Additional  Admission  Requirements 

Applicants  must  have  completed  41.501  Probability 
amd  42.502  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Statistics  by  the 
end  of  the  junior  year. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  78  hours  of  course  work  with  an  undergrad- 
uate major  in  mathematics;  73  credit  hours  of  course 
work  with  an  undergraduate  major  in  statistics 

•  An  approved  tool  of  research 

•  A  written  comprehensive  examination 

•  TTiesis  option:  6  hours  of  42.797  Master's  Thesis  Sem- 
inar in  Statistics  and  an  oral  defense  of  the  thesis. 

•  Nonthesls  option:  3  credit  hours  in  42.690  Independent 
Study  Project  in  Statistics,  requiring  an  oral  and  written 
presentation  of  the  research  work.  Three  eidditlonal 
hours  in  approved  graduate-level  Independent  re- 
search, seminars,  or  research  courses. 

Course  Requirements 

•  All  requirements  for  the  B.S.  in  Mathematics  or  B.S.  in 
Statistics,  mathematlccil  statistics  track 

•  42.530  Mathematical  Statistics  I  (3) 

•  42.531  Mathematical  Statistics  II  (3) 

(42.530  and  42.531  must  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
the  senior  year.) 

•  Eighteen  additional  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate 
courses  including  42.600  Advanced  Mathematical  Sta- 
tistics I  (3) 

Six  credit  hours  of  course  work  to  fulfill  the  thesis  or 
nonthesls  option 

Combined  B.S. /M.S.  Program  in 
Mathematics  and  Computer 
Science 

For  a  description  of  this  program,  see  listing  under 
Computer  Science  and  Information  Systems  in  this  chap- 
ter. 
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M.A.  in  Mathematics 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  admission,  applicants  must  have  an  undergrad- 
uate degree  in  mathematics  or  a  related  field.  Students 
entering  the  M.A.  program  without  the  appropriate  back- 
ground will  be  expected  to  take  certain  undergraduate 
courses  as  prerequisite  work. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours  of  graduate  course  work  in- 
cluding thesis  or  nonthesis  option  requirements 

•  Proficiency  in  Russian,  German.  French,  or  an  ap- 
proved computer  language  as  a  tool  of  research 

•  A  written  comprehensive  examination  in  either  math- 
ematics. 41.050,  or  applied  mathematics,  41.051 

•  Thesis  option:  6  hours  of  4 1 .797  Master's  Thesis  Sem- 
inar in  Mathematics  and  an  oreil  defense  of  the  thesis. 
Nonthesis  option:  3  credit  hours  in  4 1 .690  Independent 
Study  Project  in  Mathematics  or  41.700  Seminar  in 
Mathematics  (topic  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  a 
faculty  member)  requiring  an  oreil  and  written  presen- 
tation of  the  research  work.  Three  hours  in  approved 
graduate  level  independent  research,  seminars,  or  re- 
search courses. 

M.S.  in  Statistical  Computing 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  appliccints  will  be  expected  to 
have  adequate  background  in  the  mathematical  sciences. 
Specifically,  program  prerequisites  are  40.281  Introduc- 
tion to  Computer  Science  II  and  40.282  Assembly  Lan- 
guage Programming  (or  equivalents)  and  three  semesters 
of  calculus.  In  addition,  previous  work  in  statistics,  prob- 
ability, and  matrix  algebra  is  recommended. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  Thirty- six  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work.  Six 
hours  may  be  waived  for  students  who  have  taken 
40.520  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  and  40.521 
Design  and  Organization  of  Programming  Languages, 
or  42.530  Mathematical  Statistics  I  and  42.531  Math- 
ematical Statistics  II.  or  their  equivalents. 

•  Written  comprehensive  examination.  42.007  Statistical 
Computing 

•  Six  credit  hours  to  fulfill  the  research  requirement 
Course  Reqtdrements 

•  40.520  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  (3) 

•  40.521  Design  and  Organization  of  Programming 

Languages  (3) 

•  4 1 .560  Numerical  Analysis:  Bsisic  Problems  (3) 

•  42.524  Data  Analysis  (3) 

•  42.530  Mathematical  Statistics  I  (3) 

•  42.531  Mathematical  Statistics  II  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following: 
42.515  Regression  (3) 


42.520  Applied  Multivariate  Analysis  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following: 

42.584  Stochastic  Processes  (3) 
42.522  Time-Series  Analysis  (3) 

•  Two  courses  selected  fi-om  the  following: 
40.540  Computer  Systems  Organization 

£md  Programming  (3) 
40.568  Artificial  Intelligence  (3) 
40.570  Data  Management  Systems  (3) 
40.584  Computer  Graphics  (3) 

•  Research  Requirement: 
42.640  Statistical  Computing  (3) 

42.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Statistics  (3-€) 

M.S.  in  Statistics 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  applicants  will  be  expected  to 
have  an  adequate  background  in  the  mathematical  sci- 
ences. Students  entering  the  M.S.  program  without  the 
appropriate  background  will  be  exp>ected  to  take  certain 
undergraduate  courses  as  prerequisite  work. 

Tracks 

Mathematical  Statistics  and  implied  Statistics 
Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  At  least  30  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  Proficiency  in  a  tool  of  research  chosen  fi-om:  French, 
German,  Russian,  an  approved  computer  language,  or 
an  approved  analytical  skiU  such  as  numerical,  com- 
plex, or  real  analysis 

•  Written  comprehensive  examination  (administered  in 
two  parts).  Majors  in  Mathematical  Statistics  take 
42.001.  Statistical  TTieory  and  Probability.  Majors  in 
Applied  Statistics  take  42.005.  Statistical  Theory  and 
Applications. 

•  TTiesis  option:  6  hours  of  42.797  Master's  Thesis  Sem- 
inar In  Statistics  and  cin  oral  defense  of  the  thesis 

•  Nonthesis  option:  3  credit  hours  in  42.690  Independent 
Study  Project  in  Statistics  or  42.700  Seminair  in  Statis- 
tics, requiring  an  oral  and  written  presentation  of  the 
research  work.  Three  hours  in  approved  graduate-level 
independent  research,  seminars,  or  research  courses. 

Course  Requirements 

Mathematical  Statistics 

•  4 1 .  574  Theory  of  Probability  (3) 

•  42.530  Mathematical  Statistics  I  (3) 

•  42.531  Mathematical  Statistics  II  (3) 

•  42.584  Introduction  to  Stochastic  Processes  (3) 

•  42.600  Advanced  Mathematical  Statistics  (3) 

•  42.601  Topics  in  Advanced  Probability  and 

Statistics  (3) 

•  Thesis  option:  Two  additional  courses  in  mathematics 
or  statistical  theory 

Nonthesis  option:  Three  additional  courses  in  mathe- 
matics or  statisticcil  theory 
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•  A  student  may  take  up  to  12  credit  hours  as  an  inde- 
pendent research  project. 

•  Additional  research  hours  of  course  work  to  fulfill  thesis 
or  nonthesis  option 

Applied  Statistics 

•  41. 574  Theory  of  Probability  (3) 

I     •    42.530  Mathematical  Statistics  I  (3) 

•  42.531  Mathematical  Statistics  II  (3) 

•  42.584  Introduction  to  Stochastic  Processes  (3) 

•  42.600  Advanced  Mathematical  Statistics  I  (3) 

•  Three  additional  courses  in  statistical  methods  and  ap- 
plications (including  approved  related  courses  given  in 
other  teaching  units) 

•  A  student  may  take  up  to  12  credit  hours  as  an  inde- 
pendent research  project. 

•  Additional  research  hours  of  course  work  to  fulfill  the 
thesis  or  nonthesis  option 

M.S.  in  Statistics  for  Policy 
Analysis 

Admission  to  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  applicants  are  expected  to  have 
completed  a  minimum  of  one  year  of  calculus  and  one  year 
of  statistics 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  At  least  36  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  Written  comprehensive  examination  42.006  Statistics 
for  Policy  Analysis 

•  Nonthesis  option:  42.690  Independent  Study  Project  in 
Statistics  which  requires  an  oral  and  written  presenta- 
tion of  the  research  work,  and  3  additional  hours  of  an 
approved  internship  or  an  approved  advanced-level 
seminar  or  research  course. 

Course  Reqidrements 

•  42.514  Statistical  Methods  (3)  (Prerequisite  :  42.202 

Basic  Statistics  or  equivalent) 
Note:  42.514  or  equivalent  is  a  prerequisite  for  all 
other  statistics  courses  in  the  progremi. 

•  42 . 5 1 5  Regression  (3) 

•  42 . 5 1 0  Theory  of  Sampling  I  (3) 
or 

42.517  Special  Topics  in  Statistical  Methodology: 
Sampling  (3) 

•  42.524  Data  Analysis  (3) 

•  42.525  StaUsUcal  Software  (3) 

•  42.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  StaUstlcs  (3) 

•  42.69 1  Internship  In  StatisUcs  (3)  (An  advanced-level 

semineir  or  research  course  may  be  substituted 
based  on  professional  experience) 
Additional  15  credit  hours  from  the  following: 

•  At  least  two  additional  statistics  and  probability 
courses  (42.xxx)  at  the  500  level  or  above.  Recom- 
mended courses  eire: 


42.502  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Statistics  (3) 
42.516  Design  of  Experiments  (3) 

42.520  Applied  Multivariate  Analysis  (3) 

42.521  Analysis  of  Frequency  (3) 

42.522  Time  Series  Analysis  (3) 

•  At  least  two  policy  analysis  courses  fi-om  the  following, 
and  approved  by  the  students's  adviser: 

53.682  Foundations  of  Poficy  Analysis  (3) 

54.604  Public  Program  Evaluation  (3) 

54.607  E^conomics  and  Politics  of  Public  Policy  (3) 

65.580  Social  Policy  Analysis  (3) 

65.680  Social  Policy  Research  (3) 

Ph.D.  in  Mathematics  Education 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  applicants  must  hold  a  master's 
degree  in  either  education  or  mathematics.  Admission  is 
based  on  academic  record  and  two  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  At  least  45  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work  in 
addition  to  credit  earned  for  the  master's  degree 

•  Proficiency  in  two  tools  of  research: 

One  tool  must  be  statistics,  satisfied  by  satisfactory 
completion  (B  or  better)  of  the  statistics  courses  de- 
scribed below  under  course  requirements  or  by  pass- 
ing an  examination  given  by  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  and  Statistics.  The  second  tool  may  be 
French,  German,  Russian,  Spanish,  or  an  approved 
computer  langucige. 

•  Four  comprehensive  examinations: 

41.070  Mathematics  for  Mathematics  Education  (writ- 
ten) 

41.071  Mathematics  Ekiucation  (oral) 

41.072  Mathematics  Ekiucation  (written) 

One  additional  comprehensive  excim  fi-om  those  regu- 
larly given  by  the  School  of  Eklucation  or  the  depart- 
ments of  psychology,  mathematics  and  statistics,  or 
computer  science  and  information  systems.  Students 
who  do  not  have  a  previous  graduate  degree  in  educa- 
tion must  take  one  of  these  exams  in  the  School  of 
Ekiucation.  In  special  cases,  dependent  upon  experi- 
ence and  interest,  other  fields  are  possible. 

•  Dissertation  directed  by  a  full-time  faculty  member  and 
cin  oral  defense  of  the  dissertation  (minimum  of  6  hours 
of  4 1 .799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar  in  Mathemat- 
ics). 

Course  Requirements 

•  41.512  Introduction  to  Modem  Algebra  I  (3) 

•  4 1 .520  IntroducUon  to  Analysis  (3) 

•  41.513  IntroducUon  of  Modem  Algebra  II  (3) 

•  4 1 .52 1  IntroducUon  to  Analysis  II  (3) 

•  4 1 .585  MathemaUcs  EducaUon  (3) 

•  4 1 .685  PracUcum  In  MathemaUcs  EducaUon  (3) 

•  41 .790  Research  Seminar  in  MathemaUcs 

EducaUon  (3) 
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^proved  mathematics  courses  may  be  substituted  for 
41.512.  41.513  41.520.  and  41.521  If  the  student's 
previous  work  Included  these  courses. 

•  42.515  Regression  (3)  and 

42.5 16  Design  of  Experiments  (3) 
or 

41.501  Probability  (3)  and 

42.502  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Statistics  (3) 
i'^proved  statistics  courses  may  be  substituted  for 
41.515.  42.516.  41.501.  and  42.502  if  the  student's 
previous  work  included  these  courses.  Note:  42.514 
Statistical  Methods  will  not  be  counted  toward  the 
program. 

•  Twelve  additional  hours  of  approved  course  work  in 
mathematics,  statistics,  computer  science,  education, 
psychology,  or  other  relevant  fields 

This  course  work  might  include: 

Fbr  college  teaching: 

2 1 .566  Seminar:  Cultural  Factors  in  Higher 
Education  (3) 

21.583  Curriculum  Construction  and  Program 
Design  (3) 

21.620  Theories  of  Eklucational  Psychology  (3) 

21.687  Analysis  of  Instruction  and  Training  (3) 

For  education  administration: 

2 1 .63 1  Fundamentals  of  Management  in 
Eklucational  Orgcinlzations  (3) 

21.687  Analysis  of  Instruction  and  Trciining  (3) 

65.635  Training  Program  Design  (3) 
Note:  Students  who  have  not  had  courses  comparable  to 
21.583  Curriculum  Construction  and  Program  Design 
and  2 1 .687  Analysis  of  Instruction  and  Training  must 
include  these  courses  in  their  programs. 

Ph.D.  in  Statistics 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  applicants  who  do  not  have  an 
M.A  or  M.S.  in  Statistics  would  ordinarily  begin  with 
42.530  Mathematical  Statistics  I.  42.531  Mathematical 
Statistics  II.  42.574  Theory  of  Probability  and/or  42.584 
Introduction  to  Stochastic  Processes.  Admission  is  based 
on  academic  record  and  two  letters  of  recommendation. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  72  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 
including  a  minimum  of  6  credit  hours  of  42.799  Doc- 
toral Dissertation  Seminar  in  Statistics.  TTiirty  hours 
may  be  transferred  into  the  program  by  students  who 
have  an  MA.  in  Statistics. 


•  Proficiency  in  two  tools  of  research  chosen  from: 
French.  German.  Russian,  an  approved  computer  lan- 
guage, or  em  approved  analytical  skill  such  as  numer- 
iccil,  complex,  or  real  analysis.  The  cinalytical  skill 
requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  previous  course  work. 

•  A  qualifying  examination  taken  before  completion  of  24 
credit  hours  of  course  work  in  the  doctoral  progreim 

•  Four  comprehensive  examinations,  three  written  eind 
one  orcil 

•  The  fields  for  the  written  examinations  are:  42.002  Ad- 
vanced Statistical  Theory  (administered  in  two  pzirts). 
and  two  chosen  from  the  following:  42.028  Linear  Es- 
tlmaUon.  42.029  MulUvarlate  Analysis.  42.020  Theory 
of  Sampling.  42.070  Statistical  Computing,  or  an  ap- 
proved outside  field.  The  orad  examination  is  a  defense 
of  the  dissertation  proposal. 

•  A  dissertation  directed  by  a  full-time  faculty  member 
and  £in  oral  defense  of  the  dissertation 

Course  Requirements 

•  4 1 .674  Advanced  Probability  (3) 

•  42.610  Statistical  Inference:  Estimation  (3) 

•  42.61 1  Statistical  Inference:  Hypothesis  Testing  (3) 

•  42.798  Seminar  in  Statistics  (1)  (may  be  repeated  for 
credit,  topic  must  be  difiierent) 

•  42.799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar  in 

Statistics  (6-12) 

Graduate  Certificate  in  Applied 
Statistics 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  ac- 
credited institution. 

Course  Requirements 

•  42.530  Mathematical  Statistics  I  (3) 

•  42.531  Mathematical  Statistics  II  (3) 

•  Three  of  the  following: 
42.510  Theory  of  Sampling  I  (3) 

42.515  Regression  (3) 

42.516  Design  of  Experiments  (3) 

42.517  Special  Topics  in  Statistical  Methodology  (3) 
or 

42.519  Nonparametrlc  StatisUcs  (3) 
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Performing  Arts:  Music, 
Theatre,  Dance,  and  Arts 
Management 

Chair  Valerie  Moms 

Full-Time  Faculty 

Professor  C.  Crowder,  E.S.  Hayes  (Emerita), 

A.R.  Mandel,  H.  Mardirosian,  V.E.  Mason  (Emeritus), 

J.L.  McLain  (Emeritus),  N.  Prevots,  J.  Sapieyevski, 

G.C.  Schuetze  (Emeritus),  E.  Vrenios 

Associate  Professor  K.  Baker  (Emeritus),  B.  Baranovic 

(Emeritus),  G.  Humphries  Breeskin,  C.  Jennings, 

V.  Morris 

Assistant  Professor  K.  Chandler,  A.  Donohue, 

C.  Mendenhall 

The  Department  of  Performing  Arts  provides  intensive 
professional  training  in  each  of  its  disciplines:  music,  the- 
atre, music  theatre,  dance,  and  arts  management. 

The  programs  offer  a  unique  blend  of  classroom  work 
and  performance  experience.  Each  year  a  season  of  plays, 
musicals,  opera,  orchestra  and  choral  concerts,  and  dance 
concerts  augments  classroom  learning  with  actual  experi- 
ence. Similarly,  the  graduate  Arts  Management  progrcim 
provides  hands-on  experience  through  field  studies  and 
an  internship  with  a  local  or  national  arts  organization. 

TTie  Visiting  Artists  and  Artists-in-Residence  programs 
in  the  Department  of  Performing  Arts  provide  students 
with  opportunities  to  meet  and  work  with  well  known  pro- 
fessionals in  each  of  the  disciplines.  Guest  artists  have 
included  Twyla  Tharp,  Nina  Wiener,  Jim  May,  and  Erick 
Hawkins.  For  musicians,  internationally  acclaimed  com- 
poser Jerzy  Sapieyevski  collaborates  with  the  Physics  De- 
partment in  directing  the  AU.  Music  Lab,  which  gives  the 
students  opportunities  to  experiment  with  new  sound 
technology.  The  Washington  Music  Ensemble,  in  resi- 
dence at  the  university,  features  faculty  members  Alan 
Mandel  and  Elizabeth  Vrenios.  In  addition,  graduate 
classes  are  held  with  famous  musical  performers  such  as 
Elizabeth  Schwarzkopf  and  Leon  Fleischer.  Sp>ecial  oppor- 
tunities for  performance  include  participation  in  the 
department's  musical  theatre  troupes  Pizzazz  and  Creative 
Company.  The  companies  have  performed  for  inaugural 
events,  corporate  functions,  and  specled  galas.  Theatrical 
guest  artists  have  included  Mabou  Mines.  Joshua  Logan, 
Richeird  Schechner,  Herb  Ekielman.  and  Cliff  Fannin 
Baker. 

The  dynamic  intereiction  of  performance  experience, 
theoretical  and  historical  understanding,  cind  exposure  to 
well  established  professloneils  is  designed  to  prepare  the 
student  for  a  professional  or  teaching  career.  The  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  area  Is  the  home  of  many  arts  organizations. 
Including  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  the  Washington  Ballet,  the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  the  Natloncil  Symphony,  and  Arena 
Stage.  In  addition.  Washington.  D.C.  hosts  mziny  Interna- 
tiona] cirtists  Eind  performing  arts  groups.  This  environ- 
ment provides  an  excellent  climate  for  the  nurturing  of  the 
creative  spirit. 


B.A.  in  Music 

The  music  program  is  fully  accredited  by  the  National 
Association  of  Schools  of  Music. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Tliree  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Eklucation  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence fi-om  each  of  the  five  curricular  areas. 

•  No  more  than  six  credit  hours  maybe  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  A  minimum  of  54  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or 
better:  3  credits  may  be  waived  (see  Course  Require- 
ments, below) 

Course  Requirements 

•  67. 120  Music  Fundamentals  (3)  (may  be  waived  for 
majors  with  equivalent  music  experience) 

67. 124  Harmony  I  (3) 

67. 125  Harmony  II  (3) 

67.227  Musicianship  I  (3) 

67.228  Musicianship  II  (3) 

67.324  Form  and  Analysis  (3) 

67.325  Counterpoint  (3) 

67.322  Music  History  I  (3) 

67.323  Music  History  II  (3) 

67.445  Senior  Capstone:  Music  (3) 

68. 122  Private  Instrument  or  Vocal  Study  (2)  (  Four 
semesters  for  a  total  of  8  credits) 

•  Four  semesters  fi-om  the  following: 

67. 142  Concert  Choir  (1) 

67. 143  University  Singers  (2) 

67. 144  University  Orchestra  (1) 

67.545  ChEimber  Ensembles  (1)  (no  more  thcin  two 
semesters) 

Area  of  Concentration 

•  A  minimum  of  12  credit  hours  in  an  area  of  concentra- 
tion. Students  may  select  firom  the  following  or  design 
an  individual  eirea  of  concentration.  All  area  of  concen- 
tration courses  must  be  approved  by  the  academic  ad- 
viser. 

Arts  Management 

1 1 .300  Principles  of  Management  (3) 
14.240  Principles  of  Financial  Accounting  (3) 

19. 100  Macroeconomics  4: 1  (3) 
19.200  Microeconomics  4:2  (3) 
67.570  Survey  of  Arts  Management  (3) 

Composition 

50. 101  Fundamentals  of  Audio  Technology  (3) 
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50.310  Sound  Synthesis 

67.331  Music  Technology  I 

67.332  Music  Technology  II 
67.537  Analytical  Studies 
67.524  Studies  in  Music  TTieory 
Senior  full  recital  of  original  compositions 

Note:  Students  choosing  the  composition  concentration 
must  enroll  in  68.122  Private  Instrument  or  Vocal 
Study:  Composition  (2)  for  six  semesters  and  two  addi- 
tional semesters  of  applied  music  (68.xxx) 

Performance 

23.245  The  Experience  of  Poetry  1:2  (3) 
67.251  Fundamental  of  Acting  I  (3) 
German,  Italian  or  French  language  courses  (or  other 
language  courses  as  approved  by  the  student's  adviser) 
Senior  full  recital 

Note:  Students  choosing  the  performance  concentra- 
tion must  enroll  in  a  n  applied  music  (68.xxx)  course 
each  semester 

Music  History  and  Literature 

29. 100  Historians  and  the  Living  Past  2: 1  (3) 
29.235  The  West  in  Crisis  2:2  (3)  or  other  approved 

history  (29.xxx)  or  anthropology  (03.xxx) 

courses 
67.491  Performing  Arts:  Internship  (1-6) 
67.535  Studies  in  Music  History  (3) 

Visual  or  Pine  Arts 

05. 100  Art:  the  Studio  Experience  1 : 1  (3)  or  other 
approved  studio  art  courses 

07.101  European  Art:  Renaissance  to  the  Present  (3) 
or  other  approved  art  history  courses  (07.xxx) 

23.245  The  Experience  of  Poetry  1 :2  (3)  or  other 
approved  Literature  (23.xxx)  courses 

67.305  History  and  Philosophy  of  Dance  I:  15th-19th 
Centuries  (3) 

67.306  History  and  Philosophy  of  Dance  II:  20th 
Century  (3)67.305  History  and  Philosophy  of 
Dance  I  (3) 

67.365  Theatre  History  I:  from  the  Greeks  to  the 
Renaissance  (3) 

67.366  TTieatre  History  II:  from  Baroque  to  the  End 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  /A  (3) 

67.367  Theatre  History  III:  Twentieth  Century  (3) 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  do  so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  department  and.  upon  depart- 
mental recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors 
in  the  major.  The  department's  Honors  coordinator  advises 
students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  regarding  de- 
partmental options.  See  the  section  on  the  University  Hon- 
ors Progrcim  in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 


B.A.  in  Performing  Arts: 
Music  Theatre 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requfres  satisfactory 
completion  (C  or  better)  of  1 2  credit  hours  of  performing 
arts  courses  and  departmental  approval. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  emd  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence from  each  of  the  five  curriculeir  areas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 

discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  at  least  53  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or 
better 

•  Participation  in  a  minimum  of  four  depsuiment  produc- 
tions and  management  (as  stage  manager  or  assistant 
stage  manager)  of  one  of  these  productions  before  grad- 
uation 

Course  Requirements 

67. 127  Musicianship  I  (3) 

67.128  Musicianship  II  (3) 

67.251  Fundamentals  of  Acting  I  (3) 

67.252  Fundamentals  of  Acting  II  (3) 
67.260  Principles  of  Production  I  (4) 
67.340  From  Scene  into  Song  (3) 
67.342  Vocal  Techniques  for  Music  Theatre  (3) 
67.346  Survey  of  Music  Theatre  (3) 
67.355  Speech  and  Voice  for  the  Theatre  (3) 
67.445  Senior  Capstone:  Music  Theatre  (3) 
67.507  Principles  of  Movement  (3) 

Any  two  of  the  following: 

67.305  History  and  Philosophy  of  Dance:  15th-19th 
Centuries  (3) 

67.306  History  and  Philosophy  of  Dance:  20th 
Century  (3) 

67.322  History  of  Music  I  :  from  Antiquity  to  1700  (3) 

67.323  History  of  Music  11:  from  1700  to  Present  (3) 

67.365  Theatre  History  I:  from  the  Greeks  to  the 
Renaissance  (3) 

67.366  Theatre  History  II:  from  Baroque  to  the  End 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  /A  (3) 

67.367  ITieatre  History  III:  TwenUeth  Century  (3) 

Nine  credits  of  dance  technique  courses  (selection  de- 
pendent on  student's  level  of  ability) 

Two  credits  of  applied  music  (68.xxx):piano 

Two  credits  of  applied  music  (68.xxx):  voice 
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University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
oppxjrtunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  do  so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  department  and,  upon  depart- 
mental recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors 
in  the  major.  The  department's  Honors  coordinator  advises 
students  in  the  University  Honors  Progreim  regarding  de- 
partmental options.  See  the  section  on  the  University  Hon- 
ors Program  in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 

B.A.  in  Performing  Arts:  Theatre 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  some  previous 
theatre  experience  and  demonstrated  talent  accomplished 
through  an  interview/ audition  sirranged  with  a  member 
of  the  theatre  faculty.  The  interview/ audition  may  be  done 
before  or  after  formal  admission  to  the  university  at  the 
discretion  of  the  theatre  faculty. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  TTiree  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Reqtdrements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence from  each  of  the  frve  curricular  areas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Tracks 

Performance.  Technical,  or  Arts  Management 
Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  55  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 

•  Participation  in  a  minimum  of  four  department  produc- 
tions in  either  a  jserformance  or  technical  capacity.  One 
of  these  must  be  done  as  stage  manager  or  assistant 
stage  maneiger. 

Course  Requirements 

Core  (34  credit  hours) 

•  67. 115  Theatre:  Principles,  Plays,  and 

Performance  /A  1 : 1  (3) 

•  67.181  Stage  Make-up  (1) 

•  67.251  Fundamentals  of  Acting  I  (3) 

•  67.260  Principles  of  Production  I  (4) 

•  67.261  Principles  of  ProducOon  n  (4) 

•  67.265  Theatre  Practicum  (1)  (four  semesters 

minimum  required:  one  each  In  scene  shop, 
costume,  public  relations,  and  staige 
management) 

•  67.365  Theatre  History  1:  from  the  Greeks  to  the 

Renaissance  (3) 

•  67.366  Theatre  History  II:  from  Baroque  to  the  End 

of  the  Nineteenth  Century  /A  (3) 


•  67.367  TTieatre  History  IE:  Twentieth  Century  (3) 

•  67.445  Senior  Capstone:  Theatre  (3) 

•  67.552  Dfrecting  Techniques  (3) 
Completion  of  one  of  the  foUowing  three  tracks: 

Performance  Track  (21  credit  hours) 

•  67.252  Fundamentals  of  Acting  D  (3) 

•  67.350  Fundamentals  of  Acting  HI  (3) 

•  67.351  Movement  for  Actors  (3)  (or  a  dance  course 

approved  by  the  students's  adviser) 

•  67.355  Speech  and  Voice  (3) 

•  Three  credit  hours  from  the  following: 
67.362  Lighting  Design  (3) 

67.364  Basics  of  Scene  aind  Costiome  Design  (3) 

•  Six  credit  hours  from  the  following: 
67.440  Stage  Management  (3) 

67.450  Rotating  Topics  in  Theatre  (3)  (may  be 
repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic) 

67.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Performing  Arts 
(1-6)  (3  credits  maximum) 

67.491  Performing  Arts:  Internship  (1-6)  (3  credits 
maximum) 

67.555  Acting  and  Directing  for  the  Camera  (3) 
67.557  Creative  Writers  Performance  Lab  (3) 
67.570  Survey  of  Arts  Management  (3) 

Technical  Track  (21  credit  hours) 

•  05.205  Drawing:  Responding  to  Vision  /A  1:2  (3) 

•  50. 1 0 1  Fundamentals  of  Audio  Technology  (3) 

•  67.252  Fundamentals  of  Acting  U  (3) 

•  67.362  Lighting  Design  (3) 

•  67.364  Basics  of  Scene  and  Costume  Design  (3) 

•  67.440  Stage  Management  (3) 

•  Three  credit  hours  from  the  following: 
67.355  Speech  and  Voice  (3) 
67.450  Rotating  Topics  in  Theatre  (3) 

67.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Performing  Arts 
(1-6)  (3  credits  maximum) 

67.491  Performing  Arts:  Internship  (1-6)  (3  credits 
maximum) 

67.555  Acting  and  Directing  for  the  Camera  (3) 
67.557  Creative  Writers  Performance  Lab  (3) 
67.570  Survey  of  Arts  Management  (3) 

Arts  Management  Track  (21  credit  hours) 

•  1 1 .300  Principles  of  Management  (3) 

•  14.240  Principles  of  Financial  Accounting  (3) 

•  19. 100  Macroeconomics  4: 1  (3) 

•  19.200  Microeconomics  4:2  (3) 

•  67.570  Survey  of  Arts  Management  (3) 

•  Three  credit  hours  from  the  following: 
67.362  LighUng  Design  (3) 

67.364  Basics  of  Scene  and  Costume  Design  (3) 

•  Three  credit  hours  from  the  following: 
67.252  Fundamentals  of  AcUng  II  (3) 
67.440  Stage  Management  (3) 
67.450  Rotating  Topics  In  Theatre  (3) 
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67.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Performing  Arts 
(1-6)  (3  credits  maximum) 

67.491  Performing  Arts:  Internship  (1-6)  (3  credits 
maximum) 

67.555  Acting  and  Directing  for  the  Camera  (3) 
67.557  Creative  Writers  Performance  Lab  (3) 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  do  so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  department  and,  upon  depart- 
mental recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors 
in  the  major.  The  department's  Honors  coordinator  advises 
students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  regarding  de- 
partmental options.  See  the  section  on  the  University  Hon- 
ors Program  in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 

Minor  in  Dance 

Minor  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  24  credit  hours  in  dance,  including  at  least 
12  credits  at  the  300  level  or  above; 

a  minimum  of  12  credit  hours  must  be  taken  in 
residence  at  The  American  University. 

Course  Requirements 

•  67.506  The  Moving  Body  (3) 

•  67.507  Principles  of  Movement  (3) 

•  67.4 1 1  Composition  of  Dance  I  (3) 
or 

67.412  Composition  of  Dance  n  (3) 

•  67.305  History  and  Philosophy  of  Dance  I:  15th-19th 

Centuries  (3) 
or 
67.306  History  and  Philosophy  of  Dance  II:  20th 

Century  (3) 

•  Twelve  credit  hours  in  dzince  elecUves 

Note:  Students  must  be  assigned  a  departmental  adviser 
if  they  intend  to  pursue  the  minor.  Each  student  com- 
pleting the  minor  must  achieve  some  proficiency  in 
demce  performance.  Required  levels  of  proficiency  are  de- 
cided individually  in  conference  with  the  director  of  the 
demce  progreim.  and  take  into  account  the  student's  in- 
terests, background,  and  abilities  in  dance. 

Minor  in  Music 

Minor  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  21  credit  hours,  including  at  least  9  credit 
hours  at  the  300- level  or  above 

Course  Requirements 

Perfonnance 

•  67. 124  Harmony  I  (3)  and 
67.125  Harmony  II  (3) 

or 

67.227  Musicianship  1  (3)  and 

67.228  Musicianship  II  (3) 

•  67.322  History  of  Music  I:  fi-om  Antiquity  to  1 700  (3) 
or 


67.323  History  of  Music  U:  from  1700  to  the 
Present  (3) 

•  Three  semesters  of  68. 122  Private  Study  (2)  for  a  total 
of  6  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  in  music  elecUves  at  the  300-level  or 
above 

Theory/History 

•  67. 124  Harmony  I  (3)  and 
67. 125  Harmony  II  (3) 

or 

67.227  Musicianship  I  (3)  cmd 

67.228  Musicianship  II  (3) 

•  67.322  History  of  Music  I:  from  AnUquity  to  1700  (3) 
or 

67.323  History  of  Music  11:  from  1700  to  the 
Present  (3) 

•  Twelve  credit  hours  of  music  elecUves  at  the  300-level 
or  above 

Minor  in  Theatre 

•  A  total  of  22  credit  hours  in  theatre,  including  at  least 
12  credit  hours  at  the  300  level  or  above 

Course  Requirements 

•  67. 1 15  Theatre:  Principles,  Plays,  and 

Performance  /A  1 : 1  (3) 

•  67.251  Fimdamentals  of  Acting  1  (3) 

•  67.260  Principles  of  Production  I  (4) 

•  67.450  Rotating  Topics  in  Theatre  (3) 
or 

67.557  Creative  Writers'  Performance  Laboratory  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following: 
67.362  Lighting  Design  (3) 

67.364  Basics  of  Scene  and  Costume  Design  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following: 

67.350  Fundamentals  of  Acting  III  (3) 

67.351  Movement  for  Actors  (3) 

67.355  Speech  and  Voice  for  the  Tlieatre  (3) 

67.450  Rotating  Topics  in  Theatre  (3) 

67.555  Acting  cind  Directing  for  the  Camera  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following: 

67.220  Reflections  of  American  Society  on  Stage  and 
Screen  /A  1:2  (3) 

67.365  Theatre  History  I  :  from  the  Greeks  to  the 
Renaissance  (3) 

67.366  Theatre  History  II:  from  Baroque  to  the  End 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century/A  (3) 

67.367  Theatre  History  III:  Twentieth  Century  (3) 
Note:  At  least  9  of  the  required  22  credit  hours  must  be 
taken  in  residence  at  The  American  University.  Students 
must  be  assigned  a  departmental  adviser  if  they  intend 
to  pursue  the  minor. 

M.A.  in  Music 

Note:  No  new  students  wQl  be  admitted  to  this  program 
for  the  1995-1996  academic  year. 
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M.A.  in  Performing  Arts:  Arts 
Management 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  applicants  must  have  completed 
nine  or  iruDre  undergraduate  courses  in  theatre,  dance, 
music,  or  visual  cirts,  one-third  of  which  must  be  advanced 
work  or  its  equivalent.  Ekjuivalent  training  is  understood 
to  be  four  or  more  years'  experience  in  a  professional  com- 
pany or  organization.  Students  entering  the  program  with 
this  background  will  be  asked  for  an  interview  at  which 
time  any  deficiencies  will  be  determined.  Two  letters  of 
recommendation  are  required.  Provisional  admission  may 
be  granted  and  is  removed  at  the  completion  of  12  credit 
hours  of  work  with  a  minimum  greide  point  average  of  3.00 
(on  a  4.00  scale). 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  45  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  Advancement  to  candidacy  on  completing  12  to  18 
credit  hours  with  a  grade  point  average  of  3.00  or  higher 
(on  a  4.00  scale) ,  removing  einy  undergraduate  deficien- 
cies, and  with  the  written  recommendation  of  the 
student's  faculty  adviser 

•  A  four  hour  comprehensive  examination  covering  three 
areas:  arts  management,  administration,  and  em  art 
eirea  of  specialization 

•  A  thesis  written  in  conjunction  with  67.797  Master's 
Thesis  Seminar  (6) 

A  non-thesis  option  in  conjunction  with  67.798  Non- 
thesis  Option  Seminar.  The  non-thesis  option  involves 
a  case  study,  an  in-service  project,  an  original  creative 
work,  specified  research  courses,  or  other  such  effort 
as  the  teaching  unit  may  designate.  Projects  are  ap- 
proved by  the  adviser,  committee,  and  the  department 
graduate  studies  committee  before  work  begins. 

Course  Requirements 

•  67.570  Survey  of  Arts  Management  (3) 

•  67.571  Promotion  and  Public  Relations  for 

Performing  Arts  (3) 

•  67.672  Rotating  Topics  in  Arts  Management  (3) 

•  67.673  Fund  Raising  Management  for  the  Arts  (3) 

•  67.585  Creative  Theories  and  Criticism  in  Performing 

Arts  (3) 

•  67.691  Performing  Arts:  Internship  (6) 
or 

^7.692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (1-6) 

•  Two  electlves  In  nonmanagerial  arts-related  topics 

•  Six  credit  hours  to  fulfill  the  thesis  or  non-thesis  option 
requirement 

•  The  remainder  fi-om  courses  In  business  administra- 
tion, communication,  public  relations,  or  public  admin- 
istration 


M.A.  in  Performing  Arts:  Dance 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  applicants  must  have  completed 
eight  to  ten  courses  or  the  equivalent  in  undergraduate 
dance,  theatre,  or  music,  half  of  which  must  be  in  dance. 
Ekjuivalent  trciining  is  understood  to  be  four  to  six  years' 
experience  in  a  professional  company  or  organization.  Stu- 
dents entering  the  program  with  this  background  will  be 
asked  for  an  interview,  at  which  time  any  deficiencies  will 
be  determined.  Two  letters  of  recommendation  are  re- 
quired. Provisional  admission  may  be  granted  and  is  re- 
moved at  the  completion  of  12  credit  hours  of  work  in  the 
department  with  a  grade  point  average  of  3.00  (on  a  4.00 
scale). 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  36  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  Courses  are  based  on  the  student's  chosen  area  of  focus 
and  are  selected  in  consultation  with  an  adviser. 

•  Students  are  urged  to  structure  their  degree  programs 
so  as  to  develop  individual  talent  and  may  do  so  in  close 
counsel  with  their  advisers. 

•  Advancement  to  candidacy  on  completing  12  to  18 
credit  hours  with  a  grade  point  average  of  3.00  or  higher 
(on  a  4.00  scale) ,  removing  any  londergraduate  deficien- 
cies, and  with  the  written  recommendation  of  the 
student's  faculty  adviser. 

•  A  four  hour  comprehensive  examination  covering  three 
eireas  determined  by  the  student  and  adviser. 

•  Thesis  option:  67.797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  and  a 
written  research  project  in  the  field  of  history,  criticism, 
performance  and  choreographic  theory,  methods  of 
teaching,  body  knowledge,  or  related  areas  approved  by 
the  cidviser,  committee,  and  the  department  graduate 
studies  committee  before  work  begins. 

•  Nonthesis  option:  67.798  Nonthesis  Option  Semincir 
which  may  include  a  performance  in  the  area  of  the 
student's  specicdization,  e.g.,  choreography  or  dance 
performance  approved  by  the  adviser,  committee,  and 
the  department  graduate  studies  committee  before 
work  begins.  The  completed  project  includes  a  written 
production  book. 

Special  Opportimities 

Information  regeirding  graduate  assistantshipe  In 
dance  is  availeible  firom  the  department. 

Graduate  CertiHcate  in  Arts 
Management 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  cidditlon  to  meeting  the  mimimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  applicants  must  have  completed 
nine  or  more  courses  in  theatre,  dance,  music,  or  vlsuail 
eirts,  one  third  of  which  should  be  advanced  work  or  equiv- 
alent training.  Ekqulvalent  training  Is  four  or  more  yeeirs' 
experience  in  a  professlorud  organization.  Application  and 
official  transcripts  should  be  submitted  to  the  University 
Programs  Advising  Center,  McKlnley  153.  Students  are 
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also  oicouraged  to  schedule  a  personal  interview  with  the 
program  director. 

Certificate  Requirements 

•  Fifteen  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  study 
Course  Requirements 

•  67.570Survey  of  Arts  Management  (3) 

•  67.571  Promotion  and  Public  Relations  for 

Performing  Arts  (3) 

•  67.672  Rotating  Topics  in  Arts  Management  (3) 

(Two  rotating  topics,  for  a  total  of  6  credits, 
must  be  taken  to  satisfy  this  requirement.) 

•  67.673  Fund-Raising  Management  for  the  Arts  (3) 
or 

67.585  Creadve  Theories  and  Cridcism  in 
Performing  Arts  (3) 

Graduate  CertiHcate  in  Dance 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Applicants  should  meet  the  minimum  university  re- 
quirements for  graduate  study.  In  exceptional  cases,  four 
to  six  years'  experience  in  a  professional  dance  company 
may  substitute  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  Submit  applica- 
tion and  oflBcial  transcripts  to  the  University  Programs 
Advising  Center,  McKinley  153.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  schedule  a  personal  interview  with  the  director. 

Certificate  Requirements 

•  Fifteen  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  study 
Course  Requirements 

•  Five  of  the  following: 

67.506  The  Moving  Body  (3) 

67.507  Principles  of  Movement  (3) 

67.596  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  course  (.596) 
may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement  with 
permission  of  the  student's  adviser  (3) 

67.602  Modem  Dance  in  (3) 

67.604  Advanced  Ballet  (3) 

67.605  History  and  Philosophy  of  Dance  I:15th-19th 
Centuries  (3) 

67.606  History  and  Philosophy  of  Dance  II:  20th 
Century  (3) 

67.610  Workshop  in  Dance  Production  (3) 

67.61 1  ComposiUon  of  Dance  I  (3) 

67.612  Composition  of  Dance  n  (3) 

Philosophy  and  Religion 

Chair  David  F.T  Rodier 
Full-Time  Faculty 

Professor  H.A.  Durfee  (Emeritus),  G.  Greenberg, 
CD.  Hardwick,  J.H.  Reiman  (William  Fraser  McDowell 
Professor),  RT  Simonds  (Emeritus),  CSJ.  White  (Emeritus) 
Associate  Professor  D.F.T  Rodier  PH.  Scribner 
Assistant  Professor  T  McGarrity 

Philosophy  can  be  the  avenue  to  develop  skills  in  clear 
thinking  and  accurate  writing.  It  offers  the  cheillenge  of 
interpreting  the  work  of  the  individuals  who  have  created 


our  Intellectual  traditions.  Philosophy  probes  the  nature 
of  the  real  world,  the  basis  of  human  values,  and  the  foun- 
dations of  reason.  Students  at  The  American  University 
approach  these  issues  through  study  of  both  historical 
literature  and  contemporary  developments. 

Graduates  of  our  undergraduate  program  pursue  grad- 
uate work  not  only  in  philosophy  but  in  such  related  areas 
as  history  and  literature.  Many  positions  in  science  and 
industry  require  the  kinds  of  analytical  skills  gained 
through  the  study  of  philosophy.  Philosophy  teaches  pre- 
cision in  reasoning  and  clarity  in  expression — assets  in  any 
field.  The  study  of  philosophy  has  often  preceded  prepara- 
tion for  law,  medicine,  social  work  and  the  ministry,  and 
other  professional  careers.  In  the  humanities  the  study  of 
philosophy  leads  to  Graduate  Record  Exam  skills  similar 
to  those  in  the  sciences.  The  Consortium  of  Universities  of 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  also  offers  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  courses  in  philosophy  that  may  be  available  to  Amer- 
ican University  students. 

The  study  of  Western  cind  Eastern  religious  tradiUons 
introduces  students  to  a  major  influence  on  all  civiliza- 
tions. Future  journalists,  diplomats,  and  government  spe- 
cialists will  benefit  from  a  serious  consideration  of  the 
inner  workings  of  the  religious  ethos  of  civilizations.  We 
are  reminded  by  daily  events  that  there  is  no  more  moti- 
vating factor  in  the  cultures  of  nations  than  ardendy  held 
religious  belief.  A  thorough  understanding  of  the  modem 
world  requires  familiarity  with  its  religious  heritage. 

The  American  University's  Washington,  D.C.  setting  is 
advantageous  for  the  study  of  religion.  Christian  and  Jew- 
ish groups  maintain  national  offices  in  the  capital;  repre- 
sentatives of  non-Westem  religions  have  shrines  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  The  religious  leadership  centered  in 
Washington,  D.C.  welcomes  the  interest  of  students  in 
their  way  of  life. 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Religion  annucilly 
awards  the  $500  Col.  Harold  and  Ruth  Pearson  Prize  in 
Philosophy  to  a  major  who  has  demonstrated  excellence 
in  the  study  of  philosophy.  The  department  also  annually 
awards  the  Donald  and  Sammy  Kane  Prize  in  Religion  to 
a  student  who  has  demonstrated  excellence  in  the  study 
of  religion. 

B.A.  in  Philosophy 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Admission  is  through  a  formal  declaration  of  major.  The 
department  counsels  fi-eshmen  and  new  transfer  students. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence ft'om  each  of  the  five  curricular  areas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 
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Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  39  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

•  Thirty  credit  hours  in  philosophy  and  religion,  includ- 
ing 9  credit  hours  in  philosophy  at  the  300  level  or 
above,  and  up  to  9  credit  hours  in  religion 

•  Nine  credit  hours  in  a  single  department  outside  of 
philosophy  and  religion,  including  6  credit  hours  at  the 
300  level  or  above 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  Upper-level  Honors  courses  for  majors  in  philoso- 
phy or  religion  are  given  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
and  Religion  as  Honors  supplements  to  300-level  courses 
or  above.  TTie  department's  Honors  coordinator  advises 
students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  regarding  de- 
partmental options.  See  the  section  on  the  University  Hon- 
ors Program  in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 

Minor  in  Philosophy 

•  A  total  of  21  credit  hours,  including  at  least  9  credit 
hours  at  the  300  level  or  above 

Course  Requirements 

•  60. 100  Introduction  to  Lx)gic  (3) 

•  Three  credit  hours  chosen  from  the  following: 
60. 105  Western  Philosophy  /A  2: 1  (3) 

60.300  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy  /A  (3) 

60.301  Modem  Philosophy  from  Bacon  to 
Hegel  /A  (3) 

•  Fifteen  credit  hours  in  philosophy  (or  12  credit  hours 
in  philosophy  and  3  credit  hours  in  religion) 

Minor  in  Religion 

Minor  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  2 1  credit  hours,  including  at  leetst  9  credit 
hours  at  the  300  level  or  cibove 

Course  Requirements 

•  Nine  credit  hours  chosen  from  the  following: 
61 .  105  Religious  Heritage  of  the  West  /A  2: 1  (3) 
6 1 . 1 70  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (3) 
61.185  Forms  of  the  Sacred:  Religions  of  the 

East  /A  3: 1  (3) 
61.220  Religious  Thought  /A  2:2  (3) 

•  Twelve  credit  hours  in  religion  (or  9  credit  hours  in 
religion  and  3  credit  hours  in  philosophy) 

Combined  B.A./M.A.  Program  in 
Philosophy  or  Philosophy  and 
Social  Policy 

This  program  is  designed  for  students  who  are  inter- 
ested in  a  career  in  philosophy,  other  careers  where  ana- 
lytical skills  are  needed,  or  a  stronger  foundation  in 
philosophy  for  further  greiduate  education  such  as  law 
school. 


Admission  to  the  Program 

The  standards  for  admission  to  the  undergraduate 
major  must  first  be  satisfied.  Undergraduate  philosophy 
majors  should  apply  for  admission  to  the  B.A./MJl.  pro- 
gram by  the  end  of  the  junior  year. 

Admission  Is  open  to  undergraduates  whose  grade 
point  average  in  philosophy  and  overall  is  3.00  (on  a  4.00 
scale),  ^plications  must  be  accompanied  by  two  letters  of 
recommendation  and  a  statement  of  purpose.  Students 
should  discuss  their  interest  in  the  program  and  their 
course  schedules  with  members  of  the  faculty  before  sub- 
mitting a  formal  application. 

Requirements 

•  All  requirements  for  the  B.A.  in  Philosophy  degree 

•  All  requfrements  for  the  M.A.  in  Philosophy  or  the  MJi. 
in  Philosophy  and  Social  Pollcy.degree 

Students  may  apply  6  credit  hours  at  or  above  the  500 
level  in  philosophy  to  satisfy  the  requfrements  for  both 
degrees. 

M.A.  in  Philosophy 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Applicants  must  meet  the  minimum  university  requfre- 
ments for  graduate  study.  Admission  is  based  on  academic 
record  and  two  letters  of  recommendation.  The  Graduate 
Record  Examination  (GRE)  General  Is  optional. 

Degree  and  Major  Reqidrements 

•  At  least  30  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work, 
including  6  hours  of  60.797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar 

•  Advancement  to  Ccindldacy  after  successful  completion 
of  12  credit  hours  of  graduate  work 

•  Proficiency  examination  in  French  or  German  as  a  tool 
of  research 

•  One  eight  hour  examination  in  philosophy  (adminis- 
tered on  two  days,  four  hours  each  day);  Examination 
fields  60.01A  and  60.01B 

•  Thesis  and  oral  defense  of  thesis 

M.A.  in  Philosophy  and  Social 
Policy 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  eidditlon  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  requfre- 
ments for  graduate  study,  applicants  must  have  completed 
at  least  one  introductory  course  in  philosophy  with  a  grade 
of  B  or  better.  Admission  is  based  on  academic  record  emd 
two  letters  of  recommendation.  The  Graduate  Record  Ex- 
amination (GRE)  is  optional. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  Thirty-three  hours  of  approved  graduate  work,  includ- 
ing a  3  credit  hour  internship  in  am  appropriate  setting 
(e.g.,  NaUonal  InsUtutes  of  Heath  (NIH),  NaUonal  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  (NIMH),  a  hospital,  a  prison)  fol- 
lowed by  a  substantial  paper  analyzing  the  ethiccd  and 
soclcil  issues  arising  in  that  experience.  Students  who 
are  afready  employed  full-time  may  request  permission 
to  receive  credit  for  appropriate  earlier  work  or  volun- 
teer experience,  but  the  paper  will  still  be  required.  No 
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thesis  is  required:  In  its  plaice  students  take  seminars 
among  their  required  courses. 

•  One  four  hour  comprehensive  examination  in  philoso- 
phy. 60.0  IC 

Course  Requirements 

•  60.520  Seminar  on  Ethical  Theory  (3) 

•  60.525  Seminar  on  Modem  Moral  Problems  (3) 

•  60.545  Seminar  on  Theories  of  Human  Nature  (3) 

•  60.602  Nineteenth  Century  Philosophy  (3) 

•  60.603  Twentieth  Century  PhUosophy  (3) 

•  60.64 1  Philosophy  of  the  Social  Sciences  (3) 

•  Two  elective  graduate  courses  (6  credit  hours)  in  phi- 
losophy or  religion,  with  departmental  approval 

•  Two  courses  in  social  science  or  social  policy  (6  credit 
hours),  chosen  with  departmental  approval  from  fields 
such  cis  economics,  sociology,  anthropology,  govern- 
ment, public  administration,  and  justice 

M.A.  in  the  History  of  Religions: 
Hindu  Tradition 

Note:  No  new  students  will  be  admitted  to  this  program 
for  the  1995-1996  academic  year. 


Physics 


Chair  Romeo  A.  Segnan 
Full-Time  Faculty 

Professor  R  Berendzen,  E.R  Ceillen  (Emeritus), 

M.  Harrison  (Emeritus),  RB.  Kay,  H.R  Reiss, 

RA.  Segnan,  RV.  Waterhouse  (Emeritus),  J  A.  White 

Assistant  Professor  B.S.  Flainders 

Research  Faculty 

Research  Professor  R  Arnold.  S.  Rock 

Associate  Research  Professor  P.  Bosted,  Z.  Szalata 

Physics  is  the  study  of  the  basic  properties  of  the  phys- 
ical universe:  gravitation,  electricity  and  magnetism, 
atomic  auid  nucleeir  structure,  and  eiggregate  matter.  The 
department  supports  three  areas  of  research  concentra- 
tion: high-energy  nuclear  physics  in  an  outstanding  col- 
laborative progremi  with  the  Stanford  linear  Accelerator 
Center  (SLAC);  condensed  matter  physics  with  specinliza- 
tions  in  solid-state  magnetism,  physical  acoustics,  and  the 
study  of  phase  transitions  in  systems  nccir  their  critical 
points;  and  intense  field/laser  studies  on  the  interaction 
of  intense  electromeignetic  radiation  with  matter.  All  stu- 
dent9  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  research. 

There  are  two  tracks  in  the  B.S.  major.  The  applied 
track  has  all  of  the  pre-engineeringcomp)onents,  including 
seventeen  hours  of  electronics.  It  prepares  students  for 
many  technical  positions  which  currently  exist  in  industry 
and  government.  The  graduate  preparation  track  is  for 
students  who  plan  to  enter  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  programs.  It 
includes  more  high-level  courses  in  quantum  physics,  me- 
chanics, and  electricity  and  magnetism. 


The  department  also  offers  a  B.S.  degree  in  Audio  Tech- 
nology (see  Audio  Technology  in  this  chapter). 

Experimented  and  theoretical  reseeirch  projects  are 
available  for  graduate  students.  The  M.S.  degree  quedifies 
students  for  many  reseeirch  and  development  positions, 
including  those  at  research  laboratories.  The  Ph.D.  degree 
is  offered  for  students  who  have  performed  exceptionally 
in  their  M.S.  work  and  who  have  obtained  the  sponsorship 
of  a  faculty  member  who  will  be  the  student's  major  pro- 
fessor. The  department  actively  collaborates  with  many  of 
the  Washington  area  resezirch  laboratories;  in  appropriate 
cases,  dissertation  amd  thesis  research  may  be  f)erforTned 
at  these  laboratories. 

B.S.  in  Physics 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  a  grade  point 
average  of  2.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  and  approval  of  the  de- 
partment undergraduate  adviser.  The  department  coun- 
sels freshmen  and  transfer  students. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence from  each  of  the  five  curricular  eireas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  50  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

•  51.110  University  Physics  I  /N  5: 1(4) 

•  51 .2 10  University  Physics  II  /N  5:2  (4) 

(51.1 10  and  51.210  may  be  waived  for  students  with 
exceptioncd  high  school  preparation) 

•  5 1 .330  Classical  Mechanics  (3) 

•  5 1 .350  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (3) 

•  5 1 .370  Modem  Physics  (3) 

•  51. 540  Ebqjerimental  Physics  (3) 

•  15.110  General  Chemistry  I  /N  5: 1  (4) 

•  15.210  General  Chemistry  II /N  5:2  (4)  (or 

equivcilent) 

•  15.410PhysicalChemistiy  I  (3) 

•  41.221  Calculus  I /N  (4) 

•  4 1 .222  Calculus  II  /N  (4) 

•  41.223  Calculus  III  (4) 

•  4 1 .32 1  DifferenUal  Equations  (3) 

•  40.260  Introduction  to  Computing  /N  (4) 
or 

40.280  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  I  /N  (4) 
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Options 

Applied  Physics  Courses 

50.312  Electronics  I  (3) 

50.313  Electronics  n  (3) 

50.322  Electronics  Lab  I  (2) 

50.323  Electronics  Lab  II  (2) 

50.500  Digital  Interfacing  (4) 

50.501  Microprocessors  and  Digital  Audio  (4) 
Graduate  Preparation  Courses 

51.530  Mechanics  (3) 

51.550  Electromagnetic  Waves  (3) 

51.570  Introduction  to  Quantum  Mechanics  (3) 

51.571  Special  Topics  in  Applied  Quantum 
Mechanics  (3) 

41 .550  Complex  Variables  for  Applications  (3) 

41.551  Mathematics  for  Physics  (3) 
Other  Recommendations 

09. 1 10  General  Biology  I  /N  5: 1  (4) 
09.210  General  Biology  n  /N  5:2  (4) 
40.281  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  n  /N  (3) 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  fulfiU  requirements  for  University  Honors  in 
Physics,  students  may  take  Honors  supplements  to  satisfy 
the  advanced-level  requirements,  but  are  especially  en- 
couraged to  meet  with  members  of  the  Physics  facvdty  to 
discuss  independent  research  projects  that  could  com- 
prise both  the  advanced-level  and  capstone  experiences. 
The  department's  Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in 
the  University  Honors  Progreim  regarding  departmental 
options.  See  the  section  on  the  University  Honors  Program 
in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 

B.A.  in  Environmental  Studies 

The  B.A.  in  Environmental  Studies  is  an  interdiscipli- 
nary program  of  studies  designed  to  provide  a  basic  un- 
derstanding of  the  scientific  and  social  processes  that 
shape  our  environment.  Each  student  follows  one  of  two 
tracks,  in  Environmental  Science  or  Environmental  Policy. 
Both  tracks  provide  a  solid  foundation  based  on  the  nat- 
ural sciences  as  well  as  the  socicil  sciences,  through  course 
work  spcinning  many  disciplines,  including  courses  in  the 
College  of  Arts  emd  Sciences,  the  School  of  International 
Service,  and  the  School  of  Public  Aff"airs.  For  a  description 
of  this  program,  see  the  Interdisciplinary  Degree  Programs 
chapter  in  this  catalog. 

Minor  in  Physics 

•  A  total  of  24  to  25  credit  hours 
Course  Requirements 

•  5 1 . 1 05  College  Physics  I  /N  5: 1  (4) 
or 

51.110  University  Physics  I  /N  5: 1  (4) 

•  51.205  College  Physics  II  /N  5:2  (4) 


•  41.221  Calculus  I  /N  (4)  and 
41.222  Calculus  n  /N  (4) 

or 

41.21 1  Applied  Calculus  I  /N  (4)  and 

41.212  AppUed  Calculus  II  /N  (3) 

•  51 .370  Modem  Physics  (3) 

•  51.330  Classical  Mechanics  (3) 

•  5 1 .350  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (3) 

M.S.  in  Physics 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Applicants  must  meet  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study.  Admission  is  based  on  academic 
record,  two  letters  of  recommendation  (unless  the  previous 
degree  was  earned  in  the  department),  and  approval  of  the 
depcirtment  graduate  advisers.  The  department  counsels 
entering  graduate  students. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  Two  written  comprehensive  examinations:  51.001  Me- 
chanics, Thermal  and  Statistical  Physics,  Mathemati- 
cal Physics,  and  51.002  ElectromagneUsm,  Qucmtum 
Mechanics,  Applications 

•  Nonthesis  option:  6  credit  hours  of  advanced  work  ap- 
proved by  the  department  graduate  advisers 

•  Thesis  option:  an  approved  thesis  in  conjunction  with 
51.797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar 

Course  Requirements 

•  41 .550  Complex  Variables  for  Applications  (3) 

•  41.551  Mathematics  for  Physics  (3) 

•  51. 530  Mechanics  (3) 

•  5 1 .  550  Electromagnetic  Waves  (3) 

•  51.570  Introduction  to  Quantum  Mechanics  (3) 

•  51.565  Basic  Concepts  in  Statistical  Physics  (3) 
or 

15.546  Thermodynamics  and  Statisticeil  Physics  (3) 

•  Two  courses  chosen  fi"om  the  following: 

51.630  Mechanics  I  (3) 

51.631  Mechanics  n  (3) 

51.650  Electromagnetic  Theory  I  (3) 

51.651  Electromagnetic  Theory  II  (3) 

51.670  Quantum  Mechanics  I  (3) 

51.671  Quantum  Mechanics  II  (3) 

•  Six  credit  hours  to  fulfill  the  thesis  or  nonthesis  option 


51.210  University  Physics  II  /N  5:2  (4) 
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Ph.D.  in  Physics 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Applicants  must  meet  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study.  Admission  is  based  on  academic 
record,  two  letters  of  recommendation  (unless  the  previous 
degree  was  earned  in  the  department),  and  approval  of  the 
department  graduate  advisers.  The  department  counsels 
entering  graduate  students. 

Research  Concentrations 

Nuclear  high-energy  experimental  physics,  condensed 
matter  physics,  and  intense  field/laser  physics 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  72  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  Advancement  to  candidacy  after  qucilifying  examina- 
tion and  approval  of  the  dissertation  proposal  by  the 
department  graduate  advisers 

•  Proficiency  in  a  language  or  computer  science  or  an- 
other tool  of  research  approved  by  the  student's  disser- 
tation committee 

•  TTie  M.S.  comprehensive  examinations,  51.001  and 
51.002,  both  passed  with  distinction 

•  Four  approved  comprehensive  examinations:  51.005, 
51.006,  51.007,  and  51.008  (oral)  covering  the  subject 
area  of  the  dissertation  and  material  relevant  to  the  area 
of  research.  The  examinations  51.001  and  51.002  may 
be  substituted  for  51.005. 

•  Dissertation  prepared  in  consultation  with  the 
student's  dissertation  committee  and  approved  by  that 
committee  and  the  department  graduate  advisers 

•  Specialized  seminars  in  the  area  of  research  concentra- 
tion coordinated  with  the  student's  major  professor 

Course  Requirements 

•  5 1 .630  Mechanics  I  (3) 

•  51.631  Mechanics  II  (3) 

•  5 1 .650  Electromagnetic  Theory  1  (3) 

•  51.651  Electromagnetic  Theory  II  (3) 

•  5 1 .670  Quantum  Mechanics  I  (3) 

•  5 1 .67 1  Quantum  Mechanics  II  (3) 

•  51.799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar  (12) 

Preprofessional  Programs 

Pre-engineering 

Faculty  Liaison  Anita  La  Sedle,  Depeirtment  of 
Computer  Science  cind  Information  Systems 
Administrative  Liaison  Kay  Mussell,  Associate  De£m 
for  Undergraduate  Affciirs,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  American  University  ofifers  cooperative  five-yeeir  en- 
gineering programs  through  the  Wetshington  University  in 
St.  Louis  and  the  University  of  Maryland  in  College  Park. 
Tlirough  these  programs,  American  University  students 
can  combine  the  advantages  of  both  liberal  arts  cind  pro- 
fessional education.  Students  are  awarded  two  bachelor's 
degrees  in  a  five-year  period. 


Students  spend  three  years  on  the  American  University 
campus  concentrating  in  a  major  field  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  In  the  third  year,  with  recommendation  of  a 
pre-engineering  adviser,  students  apply  to  the  engineering 
program  at  either  Washington  University  or  the  University 
of  Maryland.  After  admission  to  the  program,  the  fourth 
year  of  study  is  spent  at  the  cooperating  university.  Once 
the  student  completes  the  requirements  for  the  American 
University  major  (generally  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year), 
the  first  bachelor's  degree  is  awarded.  After  completion  of 
the  engineering  requirements  during  the  fifth  yeeir,  the 
student  receives  a  bachelor's  degree  in  engineering  from 
the  cooperating  university. 

Students  work  closely  with  a  faculty  adviser  in  one  of 
the  natural  science  departments,  the  Department  of  Math- 
ematics amd  Statistics,  the  Department  of  Computer  Sci- 
ence and  Information  Systems,  or  the  oSice  of  the  Associate 
Dean  for  Undergraduate  Affairs.  Advisers  will  individually 
tailor  course  selection  to  meet  the  student's  interests  and 
needs.  Students  are  generally  advised  to  major  in  either 
mathematics  or  natural  science,  and  to  maintain  a  high 
grade  point  average.  If,  however,  the  student  chooses  to 
complete  a  major  in  the  arts,  humanities,  or  social  sci- 
ences, he  or  she  may  do  so,  provided  that  the  engineering 
program  requirements  are  also  satisfied.  Completion  of 
basic  courses  must  be  done  during  the  first  three  years  of 
study  in  order  to  complete  the  requirements  for  an  engi- 
neering degree  in  five  years.  Courses  with  grades  below  C 
will  not  transfer  to  the  cooperating  schools. 

Course  Requirements 

The  engineering  programs  at  Washington  University 
and  the  University  of  Meuylemd  have  basic  requirements 
which  must  be  completed  before  entrance.  The  require- 
ments cover  a  broad  range  of  study. 

Washington  University 

•  English:  evidence  of  ability  to  communicate  effectively 
in  written  form  cis  demonstrated  by  course  work,  ac- 
ceptable examination  scores,  or  college  certification  of 
proficiency 

•  Calculus:  sequence  through  multivariate  ceilculus  plus 
differential  equations 

•  Physics:  a  two-course  sequence  emplojdng  calculus 
and  including  laboratory 

•  Chemistry:  a  two-course  sequence  including  laboratory 

•  Computer  programming:  one  course  in  programming 

•  Humanities  and  socicil  sciences:  at  least  eighteen  credit 
hours.  At  least  8  of  the  18  credit  hours  must  be  in  one 
depairtment,  including  one  course  at  the  junior  or  se- 
nior level.  No  more  than  9  credit  hours  of  the  performing 
cirts  or  skill  courses  may  count  toward  the  required  1 8 
credit  hours.  Courses  having  a  distinctiy  mathematical 
or  natuTcil  science  content,  even  if  listed  under  the  hu- 
manities or  social  science  department,  eire  not  accept- 
able for  this  requirement. 

•  Chemical  Engineering:  two-course  sequence  in  organic  ; 
chemistry 
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University  of  Maryland 

•  English:  two  courses  in  English  composition 

•  Mathematics:  two  or  three  years  of  mathematics,  in- 
cluding calculus  and  differential  equations 

•  Physics:  two  years  of  general  physics  with  laboratory 
and  more  in-depth  study  in  mecheinics  and  in  electro- 
magnetism  or  thermodynamics 

•  Chemistry:  one  year  of  general  chemistry  with  labora- 
tory 

•  Computer  programming:  one  course  in  programming 

•  Humanities  and  social  sciences:  five  courses  in  the  hu- 
mcinities  and  the  social  sciences 

•  Chemical  Engineering:  two-course  sequence  in  organic 
chemistry 

Prelaw 

Prelaw  Advisers 

Carl  E.  Cook,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Arthur  Harris,  Kogod  CoUege  of  Business  Administration 

Athena  Argyropoulos,  School  of  Public  Affairs 

Linda  Spicer,  School  of  Public  Affairs 

Siizanne  Skillings,  School  of  International  Service 

Merry  Mendelson,  School  of  Communication 

In  considering  law  school,  it  is  important  that  the  pre- 
law student  understand  law  schools'  educational  philoso- 
phy. As  the  Law  School  Admission  Bulletin  states:  "Any 
course,  regardless  of  field,  that  helps  you  develop  clear  and 
systematic  thinking,  command  of  the  English  language, 
and  a  broad  understanding  of  our  society  constitutes 
sound  preparation  for  the  study  of  law.  Thus,  law  schools 
do  not  recommend  specific  undergraduate  majors  for  pre- 
law students."  The  prelaw  student  should  also  realize  that 
admission  to  law  school  is  selective.  Students  contemplat- 
ing careers  in  law  should  plan  their  undergraduate  study 
to  undertake  a  substantial  academic  curriculum  and  ac- 
quire a  background  of  outstanding  extracurricular  activi- 
ties. 

Students  interested  in  prelaw  preparation  follow  the 
normal  procedure  for  declaring  eind  ftilfilllng  requirements 
for  a  major  in  one  of  the  schools  or  departments  or  in 
gaining  approval  for  an  interdisciplinary  program  of  study. 
Whatever  the  choice  of  major,  the  prelaw  student's  pro- 
gram should  be  supported  by  a  broad  selection  of  courses 
from  mathematics,  the  natureil  sciences,  the  social  sci- 
ences, and  the  humanities. 

Courses  recommended  by  law  schools  also  include  phi- 
losophy, literature  and  advanced  writing  courses,  history, 
political  science,  accounting,  business  administration, 
economics,  mathematics,  languages,  and  other  courses 
demanding  logical  thinking,  Einalyticeil  reasoning,  or  verbal 
proficiency. 

The  Law  School  Admission  Test  (LSAT)  Is  required  of 

every  applicant  to  law  school.  It  Is  strongly  recommended 

that  this  test  be  taken  in  June  before  the  senior  year.  With 

this  test  date,  students  cein  appreiise  their  prospects  and 

I    consider  retaking  the  examination  In  October  or  December 

/     or  both,  or,  if  necessary,  make  alternate  plans.  Students 

I     apply  directly  to  the  Law  School  Admissions  Service  (LSAS) 

i    to  take  the  test  on  the  American  University  campus  and 


should  register  six  weeks  before  the  test  date.   LSAT  ap- 
plications are  available  firom  the  prelaw  advisers. 

The  Pre-Law  Handbook,  published  by  the  Law  School 
Admissions  Service,  is  helpful  in  describing  law  schools 
and  their  requirements.  This  handbook  is  available  in  the 
offices  of  the  prelaw  advisers  and  in  the  American  Univer- 
sity campus  book  store.  Also  avciilable  from  the  prelaw 
advisers  is  the  Pre-Law  Guide:  Questions  and  Answers, 
which  discusses  the  preparation  for  law  school,  the  me- 
chanics of  appl3Tng,  and  the  law  school  experience  itself. 

Honor  Society 

Qualified  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  may  apply 
for  membership  in  the  university's  prelaw  honor  society, 
Sigma  Phi  Omega.  The  prelaw  honor  society  sponsors  var- 
ious activities  related  to  the  law  school  application  process 
and  the  law  school  experience.  It  also  hosts  guest  speakers 
who  discuss  social  issues  as  they  relate  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession. All  programs  sponsored  by  the  prelaw  honor  soci- 
ety are  open  to  the  university  community.  Consult  the 
School  of  Public  Afiairs  for  an  application  and  additional 
information. 

Premedical  Programs 

For  more  information  contact  the  Department  of  Biology. 
Application  and  Admissions 

The  premedical  progreims  of  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences are  avEiilable  to  all  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  to  help  them  prepare  for  professional  study  in 
medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine  and  other  health 
allied  careers.  Premedical  students  have  traditionally  ma- 
jored in  the  natural  sciences,  however,  the  medical  profes- 
sions cire  expressing  increasing  interest  in  students  with 
a  broadly-based  liberal  education,  reflecting  the  broader 
socicil,  ethical,  cind  cultural  roles  played  by  members  of  the 
health  profession  in  contemporetry  life. 

Since  1988,  the  number  of  applicants  to  medical 
schools  has  increased  about  15  percent  each  year.  Al- 
though the  national  avereige  is  50  percent,  nearly  70  per- 
cent of  Americcin  University  students  who  have  applied  to 
medical,  dental,  or  veterinary  schools  have  been  accepted 
by  one  or  more  professional  school.  Students  fi-om  The 
American  University's  premedical  programs  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  a  wide  reinge  of  professional  schools,  including 
the  Medical  College  of  Vir^nia,  the  Hahnemann  School  of 
Medicine,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  The  University 
of  Chicago,  and  Duke  University. 

A  Health  Careers  Forum  is  held  each  semester,  giving 
cin  overview  of  the  admissions  process  to  medical,  dented, 
emd  veterinary  schools.  In  addition,  representatives  of 
health  allied  professions  discuss  ceireer  opportunities  and 
provide  an  institutional  perspective  on  future  trends  in 
health  related  fields. 

Academic  Advising 

Students  interested  in  the  premedical  programs  should 
contact  the  coordinator  for  premedical  programs  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  coordinator  meets  with  students  each  year 
to  review  their  academic  progress  and  to  discuss  their  sub- 
sequent course  of  study  at  The  American  University.  Work- 
ing in  concert  with  the  student's  academic  Eidviser  in  the 
major  area  of  study,  the  coordinator  helps  assure  a  timely 
completion  of  both  degree  jmd  premedical  requirements. 
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The  Premedlcal  Evaluations  Committee  interviews  stu- 
dents in  the  program  and  thoroughly  examines  their  aca- 
demic records,  extracurricular  activities,  and  letters  of 
recommendation  in  order  to  prepare  the  comprehensive 
letter  of  evaluation  which  is  sent  to  the  professional 
schools.  These  interviews  are  usually  completed  no  later 
than  one  year  prior  to  the  studenfs  matriculation  in  the 
professional  school. 

Premedlcal  Cuniculum 

Most  health  professional  schools  require  the  same 
foundation  courses  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences, 
along  with  a  full  yccir  of  college  level  writing.  It  is  expected 
that  students  will  complete  their  mathematics  require- 
ments in  the  freshman  year;  many  professional  schools 
require  a  year  of  calculus.  All  science  courses  must  include 
laboratory  components. 

The  following  sequence  of  courses  permits  the  most 
convenient  means  of  completing  the  necessary  required 
courses  in  time  to  take  the  Medical  College  Admissions 
Test  (MCAT)  or  the  Dental  Aptitude  Test  (DAT)  in  the  spring 
of  the  junior  year.  These  tests  should  be  taken  no  later 
than  one  year  prior  to  matriculation  in  medical  or  dental 
school.  The  Veterinary  CoUege  Admission  Test  (VCAT)  or 
the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (ORE)  must  be  taken  in 
the  fall  of  the  senior  year  for  students  interested  in  veter- 
inary medicine.  Most  veterinary  schools  require  the  ORE 
instead  of  the  VCAT. 

Note:  Students  intending  to  major  in  Biology  must  take 
09. 1 10  General  Biology  I  and  09.210  General  Biology  II 
in  their  freshman  year. 

Freshman  Year 

15. 1 10  General  Chemistry  I  /N  5: 1  (4) 
15.210  General  Chemistry  II  /N  5:2  (4) 
41.170  Precalculus  Mathematics  /N  (3) 
41.221  Calculus  I  /N  (4) 

Sophomore  Year 

09. 1 10  General  Biology  I/N  5: 1  (4) 

09.210  General  Biology  II  /N  5:2  (4) 

15.310  Organic  Chemistry  I  (3) 

15.312  Orgemic  Chemistry  I  Laboratory  (1) 

15.320  Organic  Chemistry  II  (3) 

15.322  Organic  Chemistry  II  Laboratory  (1) 

Junior  Year 

51.110  University  Physics  I  /N  5: 1  (4) 

51.210  University  Physics  II  /N  5:2  (4) 
Students  are  also  encouraged  to  take  two  or  more  upper- 
level  courses  in  biology  (09.xxx)  and  chemistry  {15.xxx). 
Consult  with  the  coordinator  of  the  premedlcal  pro- 
grams for  a  list  of  the  relevant  courses. 
The  above  sequence  presumes  that  a  student  has  al- 
ready decided  by  the  beginning  of  his  or  her  freshman 
year  to  pursue  a  premedlcal  course  of  study.  However, 
students  who  do  not  make  this  decision  until  the 
sophomore  or  even  the  beginning  of  the  junior  yeeir  are 
not  precluded  from  selecting  a  career  in  health  sciences. 
The  American  University  provides  sufficient  flexibility 
and  resources  to  enable  serious  students  to  prepare  for 
medical  studies.  Students  who  do  not  decide  on  a  medi- 
cal career  until  the  middle  of  their  undergraduate  stud- 
ies or  later  may  need  to  complete  their  premedlcal 


requirements  during  summers  or  in  a  post-baccalaure- 
ate year. 

Special  Opportunities 

Junior  and  senior  premedlcal  students  are  encouraged 
to  engage  in  independent  research  projects  in  biology, 
chemistry,  physics,  or  psychology  which  may  lead  to  pub- 
lication and  presentation  of  papers. 

Many  opportunities  for  internships,  volunteer  work, 
and  field  studies  are  available  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health(NIH).  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of  Reseeirch. 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  In  addition  to  gaining 
first- hcmd  experience  in  basic  research  in  such  areas  as 
immunology,  microbiology,  and  molecular  genetics,  stu- 
dents may  obtain  academic  credit  through  ein  internship. 
Similar  opportunities  Eire  available  for  students  volunteers 
gaining  clinical  experience  at  many  area  hospitals  and 
clinical  centers,  such  as  Children's  NaUoned  Medical  Cen- 
ter, Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  Medical  Center,  and 
NIH. 

Honor  Society 

Alpha  Epsilon  Delta,  the  national  premedlcal  honor  so- 
ciety, has  a  chapter  on  the  American  University  campus 
(the  District  of  Columbia  Beta  Chapter). 

Psychology 

Chair  Carol  S.  Weissbrod 
Full-Time  Faculty 

Professor    J.J.  Gray.  B.W.  McCarthy.  E.M.  McGirmles 

(Emeritus).  S.R  Parker.  A.L.  Riley,  M.  Rioch  (Emerita). 

A.M.  Silberberg,  B.M.  Slotnick.  S.J.  Weiss 

Associate  Professor  AH.  Ahrens.  B.D.  Fantle, 

D.A  Haaga,  F.Z.  Peynircioglu,  C.S.  Weissbrod. 

B.T  Yates 

Assistant  Professor  M.  Carter 

The  undergraduate  program  in  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chology offiers  the  student  an  opportunity  to  appreciate 
psychology's  diversity  and  its  applications.  Courses  are 
offered  in  clinical,  social.  f)ersonality,  developmental,  cind 
experimental  psychology.  Advanced  special  topics  courses 
in  these  cind  related  areas  Eire  often  available.  Students 
may  design  programs  that  approach  psychology  as  a  socieil 
science,  a  natural  science,  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 
Advanced  students  have  the  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
tively involved  in  both  psychological  research  and  parapro- 
fessional  counseling.  During  their  junior  and  senior  years, 
majors  are  encouraged  to  take  small,  sp)ecialized  seminars 
and  engage  in  supervised  independent  study.  Undergrad- 
uate majors  also  have  opportunities  for  internship  experi- 
ence with  community  mental  health  agencies  and  may 
participate  in  ongoing  research  within  the  department.  The 
program  is  sufiiciently  flexible  and  broad  to  satisfy  career 
goals  and  provide  a  solid  background  for  graduate  study. 

Affiliations 

Washington.  D.C.  Veterans  Administration  Hospital; 
Baltimore  Veterans  Administration  Hospital:  St. 
Elizabeth's  Hospital:  Community  Psychiatric  Center 
(Bethesda);  Georgetown  University  Hospital  (Department 
of  Pediatrics);  Kennedy  Institute  (Baltimore);  Children's 
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Hospital  (Washington,  DC)  Institute  for  Behavioral  Re- 
sources; George  Washington  University  Medical  Center; 
North  Center  (Washington,  DC);  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine;  Veterans  Administration  Med- 
ical Center  (Perry  Point,  MD);  Alexandria  Community 
Mental  Health  Center;  Woodbum  Center  for  Community 
Mental  Health;  Eastern  Virginia  Medical  School,  Depcirt- 
ment  of  Psychiatry  (Norfolk,  VA). 

B.A.  in  Psychology 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  departmentcil 
approval. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  coUege  writing 

•  TTiree  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence from  each  of  the  five  curricular  cireas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  40  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

•  57. 105  Psychology:  Understanding  Human 

Behavior  /S  4: 1  (3) 

•  57. 115  Experimental  Foundations  of 

Psychology /N  5:1  (3) 

•  42.202  Basic  Statistics  /N  (4) 

•  One  course  in  Bio-psychology  chosen  from  the  follow- 
ing: 

57.240  Drugs  and  Behavior  /N  5:2  (3) 
57.318  Fundamentals  of  Human  Neuropsychology  (3) 
57.325  Neurobiological  Bases  of  Behavior  /N  (3) 
57.360  The  Evolution  of  Behavior  (3) 

•  One  course  in  Learning  and  Cognition  chosen  from  the 
following: 

57.200  Behavior  Principles  /N  5:2  (3) 
57.220  The  Senses  /N  5:2  (3J 
57.300  Cognitive  Psychology  (3) 
57.370  Learning  and  Behavior  (3) 

•  Two  courses  in  the  Individual,  the  Situation,  eind  Psy- 
chologiced  Heedth  chosen  from  the  following: 
57.205  Social  Psychology  /S  4:2  (3) 

57.2 1 5  Abnormal  Psychology  and  Society  /S  4:2  (3) 
57.230  Theories  of  Personality  /S  2:2  (3) 
57.333  Health  Psychology  (3) 
57.350  Child  Psychology  (3) 

•  Psychology  (57.xxx)  electlves  to  complete  the  required 
40  hours 

Students  will  be  advised  concerning  the  30O-500-level 
courses  available  to  them  as  electlves. 


Note:  No  more  than  a  combined  total  of  6  credits  of 
57.390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Psychology, 
57.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience,  57.490 
Independent  Study  Project  in  Psychology,  and  57.491  In- 
ternship, will  apply  toward  fulfilling  major  requirements. 

Recommendations 

Students  should  consult  their  faculty  advisers  in  plan- 
ning their  schedules.  Students  interested  in  careers  such 
as  those  in  research  and  teaching,  mental  health  profes- 
sions, and  personnel  and  industrial  psychology  will  want 
to  choose  curriculums  suited  to  their  goals.  The  breadth 
of  the  field  of  psychology  and  of  the  depariment's  course 
offerings  make  careful  planning  important. 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  do  so.  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  department  etnd,  upon  depart- 
mental recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors 
in  the  major.  The  department's  Honors  coordinator  advises 
students  In  the  University  Honors  Program  regarding  de- 
partmental options.  See  the  section  on  the  University  Hon- 
ors Program  in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 

Minor  in  Psychology 

•  A  tot£il  of  2 1  credit  hours  (seven  courses)  in  psychology 
with  grades  of  C  or  better 

Course  Requirements 

•  57. 105  Psychology:  Understanding  Human 

Behavior /S  4:1  (3) 

•  57. 1 1 5  Experimental  Foundations  of 

Psychology  /N  5: 1  (3) 

•  Three  credit  hours  (one  course)  from  Bio-psychology  or 
Learning  and  Cognition  courses  (see  major  require- 
ments above) 

•  Three  credit  hours  (one  course)  from  the  Individual,  the 
Situation,  and  Psychological  Hcedth  courses  (see  major 
requirements  above) 

•  Electlves  to  complete  the  required  21  hours 

Combined  B.A./M.A.  Program  in 
General  Psychology 

This  progreun  enables  full-time  students  to  complete 
both  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  in  Psychology  in  five  years. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Students  should  apply  for  this  program  no  later  than 
the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year  and  no  earlier  than  the 
first  semester  of  the  junior  year.  Students  must  have  a  3.00 
grade  point  average  (on  a  4.00  scale)  in  psychology  and 
statistics  courses  and  must  have  completed  at  least  half 
of  the  credit  hours  required  for  the  B.A.  in  Psychology.  The 
undergraduate  statistics  course  required  for  the  B.A,  must 
be  completed  before  applying  to  the  M.A.  program  in  Gen- 
eral Psychology.  Students  must  submit  a  completed  grad- 
uate application  form  (through  the  Office  of  Admissions), 
Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE)  scores  for  the  Gen- 
ercil  (Verbal,  Qucintltatlve,  and  Analytic)  and  Advanced 
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Psychology  sections,  two  letters  of  recommendation,  and 
copies  of  all  college  transcripts. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  All  requirements  for  the  B.A  degree  with  a  major  in 
psychology 

•  All  requirements  for  the  M.A  degree  with  a  major  in 
general  psychology 

Students  may  apply  two  500-level  courses  (up  to  6 
credit  hours)  toward  meeting  the  requirements  of  both 
degrees. 

M.A.  in  General  Psychology 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  applicants  must  earn  a  satis- 
factory score  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE) 
General  examination  and  should  have  completed  three 
undergraduate  psychology  courses  and  one  undergradu- 
ate statistics  course  before  application.  Admission  is  based 
on  academic  record,  test  scores,  and  two  letters  of  recom- 
mendation. 

Completion  of  the  degree  does  not  necessarily  lead  to 
admission  to  the  Ph.D.  program;  students  who  wish  to  be 
considered  for  the  Ph.D.  program  must  reapply.  Applicants 
with  a  B.A  who  wish  to  obtain  a  Ph.D.  in  Psychology  from 
The  American  University  should  apply  direcdy  to  the  Ph.D. 
program.  If  they  do  not  have  an  M.A,  they  will  Ccim  one  as 
part  of  the  Ph.D.  program.  See  the  following  description  of 
the  Ph.D.  program  and  its  clinical  cind  experimental  tracks 
for  more  information. 

Up  to  6  credit  hours  of  graduate  course  work  in  psy- 
chology from  another  university  or  up  to  12  credit  hours 
of  graduate  course  credit  taken  at  The  American  University 
may  be  transferred,  provided  that  these  credits  were  not 
coiinted  toweird  another  degree.  These  treinsfers  of  credit 
are  subject  to  approval  by  the  director  of  the  MA.  program. 

Tracks 

General.  Personality/Social,  and  Experimental/Biological 
Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  33  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  Students  are  expected  to  earn  grades  of  B  or  better.  A 
student  who  earns  lower  than  a  B-  in  more  than  one 
course  is  subject  to  academic  probation. 

•  The  written  General  Comprehensive  Examination  (of- 
fered every  fall,  spring,  cind  summer  term) 

•  Thesis  option:  The  master's  thesis  involves  an  original 
research  project.  Students  must  prepare  a  thesis  pro- 
posal ,  collect  and  analyze  data,  submit  a  written  thesis, 
and  give  an  oral  defense.  Among  the  thesis  options  for 
students  in  the  M.A  program  is  the  opp>ortunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  combined  American  University-Walter 
Reed  Army  Institute  of  Research  program  in  Pharma- 
cology Testing  and  Assessment  for  thesis  research. 

A  nonthesis  option  is  available  in  the  General  Psychol- 
ogy track  only  (see  Course  Requirements,  below). 


Course  Requirements 
General  Psycholo^  Track 

•  Two  courses  chosen  from  the  following: 
57.505  AdvEinced  Theories  of  Personality  (3) 
57.514  Industrial /Organizational  Psychology  (3) 
57.540  Advanced  Social  Psychology  (3) 
57.545  Psychology  of  Sex  Similarities  and 

Differences  (3) 
57.551  Psychopathology:  TTieory  and  Research  (3) 
57.560  Advanced  Child  Psychology  (3) 
57.570  Behavioral  Medicine  (3) 
57.596  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  (.596)  course 

in  the  Personality/Social  cirea  may  be  used 

to  fulfill  this  requirement  with  permission  of 

the  student's  adviser  (3) 
57.633  Psychological  Assessment  I  (3) 

•  Two  courses  chosen  from  the  following: 
57.501  Physiological  Psychology  (3) 

57.513  Neuropharmacology:  The  Biochemistry  of 
Behavior  (3) 

57.518  Advanced  Human  Neuropsychology  (3) 

57.530  Conditioning  and  Learning  (3) 

57.575  Human  Cognition  (3) 

57.585  Advanced  Human  Memory  (3) 

A  graduate  seminar  in  experimental  psychology  or 

neuroscience  (3) 

•  One  graduate  statistics  course 

Nonthesis  Option  (for  General  Psychology  track  only): 

•  Six  credit  hours  from  the  following: 

57.550  Psychological  Research  1  (3) 
57.698  Directed  Research  (3-6) 

•  Four  graduate  elective  courses  (12  credit  hours),  of 
which  at  least  6  credit  hours  are  from  the  Department 
of  Psychology  (57.xxx). 

Thesis  Option: 

•  57.550  Psychological  Research  1  (3) 

•  Six  credit  hours  from  the  following: 

57.796  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (3) 

57.797  Master's  Thesis  Research  (1-3) 

•  Ttiree  graduate  elective  courses  (9  credit  hours),  of 
which  at  least  6  credit  hours  Eire  from  the  Depeirtment 
of  Psychology  (57.xxx). 

Personality/Social  Psychology  Track 

•  Four  courses  chosen  from  the  following: 
57.505  Advanced  Theories  of  Personality  (3) 

57.514  Industrial/Organizational  Psychology  (3) 
57.533  CogniUve  Behavior  Therapy  (3) 
57.540  Advanced  Social  Psychology  (3) 
57.545  Psychology  of  Sex  Similarities  emd 

Differences  (3) 

57.551  Psychopathology:  Theory  and  Research  (3) 
57.560  Advanced  Child  Psychology  (3) 

57.570  Behavioral  Medicine  (3) 

57.596  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  (.596)  course 
in  the  Personality/Social  area  may  be  used 
to  fulfill  this  requirement  with  permission  of 
the  student's  adviser  (3) 

A  graduate  seminar  in  clinical,  personality,  or  social 

psychology  (3) 
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•  Two  courses  from  the  following: 
57.501  Physiological  Psychology  (3) 

57.513  Neuropharmacology:  The  Biochemistry  of 

Behavior  (3) 
57.518  Advanced  Human  Neuropsychology  (3) 
57.530  Conditioning  and  Learning  (3) 
57.575  Human  Cognition  (3) 
57.585  Advanced  Human  Memory  (3) 
A  graduate  seminar  in  experimental  psychology  or 
neuroscience  (3) 

•  One  graduate  statistics  course 

•  57.550  Psychological  Research  I  (3) 

•  One  graduate  elective 

•  Six  credit  hours  from  the  foUowing: 

57.796  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (3) 

57.797  Master's  Thesis  Research  (1-3) 
Elxperimental/ Biological  Psychology  Track 

•  Four  courses  from  the  following: 
57.501  Physiological  Psychology  (3) 

57.513  Neuropharmacology:  The  Biochemistry  of 
Behavior  (3) 

57.515  Biopsychology  Laboratory  Methods  (4) 

57.518  Advanced  Human  Neuropsychology  (3) 

57.530  Conditioning  and  Learning  (3) 

57.575  Human  Cognition  (3) 

57.585  Advanced  Human  Memory  (3) 

57.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Psychology  in  a 

recognized  area  of  exjDerimental/biological 

psychology  (3) 
A  graduate  seminar  in  experimental  psychology  or 
neuroscience 

•  Two  courses  from  the  following: 

57.505  Advanced  Theories  of  Personality  (3) 

57.514  Industrial/Organizational  Psychology  (3) 
57.540  Advanced  Social  Psychology  (3) 
57.545  Psychology  of  Sex  Similarities  and 

Differences  (3) 
57.551  Psychopathology:  Theory  emd  Research  (3) 
57.560  Advanced  Child  Psychology  (3) 
57.570  Behavioral  Medicine  (3) 
57.596  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  (.596)  course 

in  the  Personcdity/Socieil  area  may  be  used 

to  fulfill  this  requirement  with  permission  of 

the  student's  adviser  (3) 
57.633  Psychological  Assessment  I  (3) 

•  One  graduate  elective 

•  One  graduate  statistics  course 

•  57.550  Psychological  Research  I  (3) 

•  Six  credit  hours  from  the  following: 

57.796  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (3) 

57.797  Master's  Thesis  Research  (1-3) 


Ph.D.  in  Psychology 


There  are  two  tracks  within  the  Doctoral  Program:  Clin- 
ical (APA  accredited)  Emd  Experimental.  Students  who 
have  been  admitted  to  the  doctoral  program  in  psychology 
but  do  not  have  an  MA.  in  psychology  that  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  department  must  complete  the  degree  re- 
quirements for  the  M.A.  in  General  Psychology  (thesis 
option)  before  they  can  be  aweirded  the  doctorate.  The 
master's  degree  is  awarded  on  completion  of  the  M.A. 
course  requfrements,  successful  defense  of  a  research  the- 
sis, and  completion  of  the  General  Comprehensive  Exam- 
ination. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  applicants  must  earn  a  satis- 
factory score  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination 
(General  and  Advanced  Psychology  tests).  Admission  is 
based  on  test  scores,  previous  academic  performance,  and 
letters  of  recommendation.  Those  applicants  to  the  Clinical 
Psychology  track  judged  to  be  among  the  top  30  or  35  are 
invited  for  cin  interview,  and  the  final  selection  is  based  on 
all  information,  including  the  interview.  Students  are  ad- 
mitted for  full-time  study  only. 

Tracks 

Clinical  Psychology  and  Experimental  Psychology 
Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  72  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 
(including  credits  applied  from  the  MJi.  in  General  Psy- 
chology) 

•  Two  tools  of  reseeirch  are  required  but  do  not  result  in 
course  credit  toward  the  degree.  The  tool  requirement 
is  flexible  and  can  be  met  in  a  variety  of  ways: 

(1)  demonstration  of  knowledge  of  a  language  relevant 
to  the  student's  Ccireer; 

(2)  demonstration  of  mastery  in  a  computer  program 
language; 

(3)  satisfactory  completion  of  one  skill -oriented  gradu- 
ate course  offered  by  another  department  at  The  Amer- 
ican University  or  by  nonpsychology  departments  of  the 
Consortium  universities; 

(4)  participation  in  one  clinicEil  institute  which  is  ap- 
proximately equal  in  time  and  difficulty  to  a  full  course; 
and 

(5)  supervised  tool  training  in  other  settings  when 
approved  by  the  student's  adviser  and  the  department 
chair. 

•  Four  comprehensive  examinations  outlined  by  advisers 
or  other  faculty  members.  These  are  tasks  which  in- 
volve students  in  the  kinds  of  activities  they  will  later 
engage  In  as  professional  psychologists.  At  least  one  of 
the  four  comprehensives  must  be  oral  Emd  at  least  two 
must  be  written. 

•  Dissertation:  A  written  proposal  for  the  dissertation  is 
to  be  submitted  to  the  dissertation  committee  by  the 
middle  of  the  second  semester  of  the  third  year.  The 
origined  proposed,  or  a  revision  thereof,  should  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  committee  by  the  end  of  the  second 
semester  of  the  third  year.  This  allows  adequate  time 
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for  completion  of  a  quality  dissertation  even  If  initial 
experimentation  turns  out  to  be  exploratory  in  nature. 

•  Clinical  Psychology  track:  As  part  of  the  doctoral  clini- 
cal track  requirements,  clinical  students  serve  a  one- 
year  internship  in  em  appropriate  setting  outside  the 
university. 

Course  Requirements 

Clinical  Psychology  Track 

57.502  History  and  Systems  of  Psychology  (3) 

57.550  Psychological  Research  I  (3) 

57.551  Psychopathology:  Theory  and  Research  (3) 

57.609  Ethics  and  Professional  Practices  (3) 

57.630  Psychotherapy:  Theory.  Research,  and 
Practice  (3) 

57.633  Psychological  Assessment  I  (3) 

57.652  Assessment  of  Intellectual  Function  and 
Personality  (3) 

57.680  Practlcum  Training  I  (3) 

57.681  Practlcum  Training  II  (3) 
57.710  Behavior  Therapy  Practlcum  (3) 

57.791  Clinical  Seminar  in  Psychotherapy  I  (3) 

57.792  Clinical  Seminar  in  Psychotherapy  n  (3) 
Six  credit  hours  of  statistics 

Six  credit  hours  from  the  following: 

57.798  Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar  (3) 

57.799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Research  (1-9) 

•  One  course  in  Biological  Bases  of  Behavior  from  the 
foUowing: 

57.501  Physiological  Psychology  (3) 

57.513  Neurophcmiacology:  The  Biochemistry  of 

Behavior  (3) 
57.518  Advanced  Human  Neuropsychology 

•  One  course  in  Cognitive-Affective  Bases  of  Behavior 
from  the  following: 

57.530  Conditioning  and  Learning  (3) 
57.575  Human  Cognition  (3) 
57.585  Advanced  Human  Memory  (3) 

•  One  course  in  Individucil  Bases  of  Behavior  from  the 
foUowing: 

57.505  Advanced  Theories  of  Personality  (3) 
57.560  Advanced  Child  Psychology  (3) 

•  One  course  in  Sociad  Bases  of  Behavior  from  the  follow- 
ing: 

57.521  Ethnic  and  Minority  Issues  (3) 
57.540  Advanced  Social  Psychology  (3) 
57.545  Psychology  of  Sex  Differences  (3) 

Ezperimental  Track 

•  57.550  Psychological  Research  I  (3) 

•  57.502  History  and  Systems  of  Psychology  (3) 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  statistics 

•  At  least  six  credit  hours  from  the  following: 

57.798  Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar  (3) 

57.799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Research  (1-9) 


•  Three  courses  from  Group  1  with  at  lesist  one  course 
each  from  Subgroups  A  and  B: 

Group  1 

Subgroup  A 

57.551  Psychopathology:  Theory  eind  Research  (3) 

57.630  Psychotherapy:  Theory,  Research,  £ind 

PracUce  (3) 
57.633  Psychological  Assessment  1  (3) 
Subgroup  B 

57.505  Advanced  Theories  of  Personality  (3) 
57.540  Advanced  Social  Psychology  (3) 
57.560  Advanced  Child  Psychology  (3) 

•  Three  courses  from  Group  2  with  at  least  one  course 
each  from  Subgroups  A  £ind  B: 

Group  2 

Subgroup  A 

57.501  Physiological  Psychology  (3) 

57.513  Neuropharmacology  (3) 

57.518  Advanced  Human  Neuropsychology  (3) 

Subgroup  B 

57.530  Conditioning  and  Learning  (3) 

57.575  Human  Cognition  (3) 

57.585  Advanced  Human  Memory  (3) 

Special  Opportunities 

Special  research  opportunities  in  laboratories  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  related  research  institu- 
tions are  available  for  students  in  both  experimental  and 
clinical  psychology. 

Sociology 

Chair  Kermeth  Kusterer 
Full-Time  Faculty 

Professor  A  Motz  Blum  (Emerlta),  M.  Ceintor  (Emerlta), 

E.  Chow,  S.  Fcirsoun,  B.  Kaplan  (Emerlta),  K.  Kusterer, 

F.  Lorimer  (Emeritus).  G.  MueUer  (Emeritus), 

K.  Petersen,  J.C.  Scott  (Emeritus),  J.  Siegenthaler, 
R  Stone,  A  Van  der  Slice  (Emeritus) 
Associate  Professor  L.  Clark.  GJl.  Young 
Assistant  Professor  B.  Dickerson.  R  Manning 

Sociology  explores  how  individuals,  through  their  col- 
lective actions,  create  and  change  patterns  of  social  rela- 
tions £md  how.  in  turn,  these  social  relations  Influence 
people's  lives.  Sociologists  focus  on  three  major  levels  of 
analysis,  from  whole  societies  as  component  parts  of  wider 
systems,  to  institutions  as  component  sectors  of  society, 
to  individuals  as  participants  in  two-person  groups.  They 
also  study  vatried  processes  of  soda!  change,  from  migra- 
tion to  socicil  mobility,  from  urbanization  to  mass  commu- 
nication. Finally,  sociologists  study  a  wide  variety  of 
themes,  from  racicil  and  ethnic  relations  to  social  problenas 
emd  political  change.  This  quest  for  knowledge  is  both  an 
end  in  itself  and  a  pathway  for  informed  socied  change. 

The  undergraduate  program  is  unique  in  its  emphases 
on  global  social  change  and  applied  sociology/ social  pol- 
icy. Majors  take  core  course  sequences  in  sociological  the- 
ory cind  social  research  £uid  at  least  one  course  in  each  of 
four  groups:  Globed  Inequcditles,  Global  Issues  and  Socia] 
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Policy,  Changing  Institutions,  and  Regional  Studies  in  so- 
cial Change 

The  graduate  program  in  the  department  emphasizes 
sociological  theory;  social  research  (especially  quantita- 
tive); and  substantive  areas  which  include  macrosociology, 
social  stratification,  gender  and  family,  and  applied  soci- 
ology. The  department  also  oflFers  joint  degree  program  in 
Sociology:  Justice  with  the  Department  of  Justice,  Law  and 
Society  in  the  School  of  Public  Affairs. 

B.A.  in  Sociology 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  department 
approval. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  TTiree  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  In  an  approved  se- 
quence fi-om  each  of  the  five  curricular  areas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  43  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

•  42.202  Basic  Statistics  /N  (4) 

•  65. 1 50  Global  Sociology  (3) 

•  65.315  Major  Social  Theorists  (3) 

•  65.320  Introduction  to  Social  Research  (3) 

•  TTiree  hours  of  advanced  theory  fi-om  the  following: 
65.415  Current  Issues  in  Social  Theory  (3) 
65.515  Models  of  Societal  Development  (3) 

•  TTiree  hours  of  advEinced  research  methods  fi-om  the 
following: 

65.422  Survey  Research  Methods  (3) 

65.423  Social  Policy  Research  (3) 
65.425  Social  Advocacy  and  Change  (3) 

•  One  courses  fi-om  each  of  the  following  groups: 
Global  Inequalities:  Gender,  Race,  Ethnicity  and  Class 
65.210  Inequality:  Class,  Race,  Ethnicity  /S  4:2  (3) 
65.235  Women  in  the  Third  World  3:2  (3) 

65.351  Race  and  Ethnic  Conflict  Global  Perspectives  (3) 

65.352  Women,  Men  and  Social  Change  (3) 
65.553  MulUculturalism  (3) 

65.550  Studies  in  StraUficaUon  (3) 
Global  Issues  and  Social  Policy 

65.285  Education  for  IntemaUonal  Development  3:2  (3) 
65.350  Social  Problems  In  a  Changing  World  (3) 
65.360  Individual  IdenUty  and  Social  Control  (3) 
65.365  Ex;onomlc  Development  and  Social  Change  (3) 
65.387  The  Post  Industrial  Metropolis  (3) 
65.389  Society  and  the  Global  Environment  (3) 
65.580  Social  Policy  Analysis  (3) 


Changing  Institutions:  Comparative  Perspectives 

65.205  The  Family  4:2  (3) 

65.220  Work  and  Leisure  In  America  4:2  (3) 

65.370  Power,  Politics  and  Society  (3) 

65.371  Religious  Conflict  and  social  Change  (3) 

65.372  Law,  Rights  and  Society  (3) 

65.374  Social  Welfare  Institutions  in  Comparative 

Perspective  (3) 
65.570  Gender  and  Family  (3) 
Regional  Studies  in  Social  Change 
65. 100  American  Society  4: 1  (3) 
65. 1 10  Views  fi-om  the  TTiird  World  3: 1  (3) 
65.225  Contemporary  Arab  World  3:2  (3) 
65.230  Conflict  and  Change  in  Latin  America  3:2  (3) 
65.380  Pacific  Rim  Development  in  Comparative 

Perspective  (3) 
65.531  Regional  Studies  in  Social  Change  (3) 

•  Nine  credit  hours  of  Sociology  (65.xxx)  electives:  no 
more  than  3  credits  at  the  1 00-. 200  level,  and  at  least 
3  credits  at  the  .500  level. 

•  65.492  Major  Research  Seminar  (3)  (taken  during  the 
senior  year) 

Recommendations 

Majors  should  complete  65.150  Global  Sociology. 
42.202  Basic  Statistics  and  one  course  in  at  least  two  of 
the  four  course  groups  before  the  junior  year.  During  the 
junior  year  majors  should  complete  65.315  Major  Social 
Tlieorists,  65.320  Introduction  to  Social  Research,  the  ad- 
vanced theory  course  and  the  advanced  methods  course. 
All  majors  should  take  65.492  Major  Research  Seminar 
during  the  senor  year. 

Students  emphasizing  applied  sociology/policy  analy- 
sis should  select  65.580  Social  Policy  Analysis  as  a  re- 
quired elective,  and  take  another  course  in  the  Global 
Issues  and  Social  Policy  course  group. 

Students  emphasizing  global  social  change  should  se- 
lect 65.515  as  their  advanced  theory  course.  It  is  also  rec- 
ommended that  they  demonstrate  intermediate  level 
competence  in  one  modem  foreign  langueige. 

Special  Opportimities 

TTie  depcirtment  actively  promotes  internship  and  co- 
operative education  opportunities  (  a  maximum  of  6  credit 
hours)  in  both  applied  sociology  /social  policy  and  global 
social  cheinge. 

Honor  Society 

Membership  in  the  American  University  chapter  of 
Alpha  Kappa  Delta,  the  international  honor  society  in  So- 
ciology, is  open  to  qualifying  majors.  The  society  sponsors 
lectures  and  other  activities  that  involve  undergraduates 
in  the  professional  workings  of  the  discipline. 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  do  so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  depairtment  and,  upon  depeirt- 
mental  recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors 
In  the  major.  The  department's  Honors  coordinator  advises 
students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  regarding  de- 
partmental options.  See  the  section  on  the  University  Hon- 
ors Program  In  this  catalog  for  further  details. 
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Minor  in  Sociology 

•  A  total  of  2 1  credit  hours 
Course  Requirements 

•  65.150  Global  Sociology  (3) 

•  65.3 1 5  Major  Social  Theorists  (3) 

•  65.320  Introduction  to  Social  Research  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following: 

65.415  Current  Issues  in  Social  Theory  (3) 

65.422  Survey  Research  Methods  (3) 

65.423  Social  Policy  Research  (3) 
65.425  Social  Advocacy  eind  Change  (3) 
65.515  Models  of  Societal  Development  (3) 

•  One  course  from  three  of  the  four  course  groups  (see 
course  requirements  for  the  major,  above);  no  more 
than  3  credits  may  be  at  the  .200  level  or  below. 

Combined  B.A./M.A.  Program  in 
Sociology  or  Applied  Sociology 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Students  should  apply  for  this  program  no  later  than 
the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year  and  no  earlier  than  the 
second  semester  of  the  junior  year.  Students  must  have 
an  overall  3.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  grade  point  average.  Stu- 
dents must  submit  a  completed  graduate  application  form 
through  the  OflBce  of  Admissions.  Admissions  decisions  to 
this  combined  program  foUow  the  same  procedures  and 
standards  used  to  evaluate  graduate  applicants  to  the  MA. 
progTcims. 

Students  interested  in  applying  to  this  combined  pro- 
gram should  consult  with  their  adviser  cind  other  faculty 
members  before  formal  application  is  be^un. 

Requirements 

•  All  requirements  for  the  BJl.  in  Sociology 

•  All  requirements  for  either  the  M.A,  in  Sociology  or  the 
M.A.  in  Applied  Sociology 

Students  may  apply  6  credits  of  course  work  in 
sociology,  including  42.514  Statistical  Methods,  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  both  degrees, 

M.A.  in  Applied  Sociology 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Applicants  must  meet  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  admission  to  graduate  study.  A  background  of 
sodcil  science  course  work  is  preferred.  Admission  to  the 
program  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  department's  Graduate 
Committee  and  is  based  on  academic  record  and  letters  of 
recommendation  from  two  persons  able  to  evciluate  the 
applicant's  potential  for  graduate  study  in  sociology.  Pro- 
visional admission  may  be  considered  on  a  case-by-Cctse 
basis  where  minimum  university  requirements  are  not 
fully  met  (see  the  Graduate  Study  chapter,  Provisional 
Standing  section  in  this  catalog)  .  Although  Graduate  Re- 
cord Examination  (GRE)  test  scores  are  not  required  for 
admission,  students  Eire  strongly  encouraged  to  submit 
them  if  they  wish  to  compete  successfully  for  university 
Graduate  Honor  Aweirds. 


The  M.A.  in  Applied  Sociology  program  is  a  sequence 
designed  for  students  beginning  their  graduate  program 
in  the  fall.  M.A.  candidates  accepted  for  spring  admission 
may  have  special  problems  related  to  course  sequences 
that  they  should  resolve  with  the  department  before  they 
begin  course  work. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 
including  the  research  requirement 

•  Statistics  tool  of  research  examination  designated  by 
the  Department  of  Sociology,  or  a  graduate  level  statis- 
tics course  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better  (3  credit  hours) 
approved  by  the  department 

•  Two  comprehensive  examinations:  Methods  of  Social 
Research  and  Applied  Sociology.  A  maximum  of  two 
attempts  on  each  examination  is  {jermitted.  The  first 
attempt  on  the  examination  in  Methods  of  Socicil  Re- 
search must  be  taken  in  August  before  beginning  the 
second  year  in  the  program;  the  second  attempt  must 
be  taken  in  the  next  examination  period  in  the  fall  se- 
mester (late  November  or  early  December). 

•  Research  requirement  (9  credits): 

The  following  9  credits  encompass  a  research  project 
under  the  guid2ince  of  a  professor  of  the  student's 
choice,  and  constitute  the  M>A-  non-thesis  research 
requirement: 

65.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Sociology  (3) 

in  the  student's  field  of  concentration 

65.691  Internship  (3) 

65.795  Master's  Research:  Independent  Study  in 
Sociology  (3) 

Course  Requirements 

•  65.580  Social  Policy  Analysis  (3) 

•  65.6 1 1  Modem  Sociological  Theory  (3) 

•  65.620  Social  Research  I  (3) 

•  65.621  Social  Research  n  (3) 

•  65.680  Social  Policy  Research  (3) 

•  Three  credit  hours  in  one  other  field  of  concentration 
selected  from  the  following:  Macrosociology,  Social 
Stratification,  or  Gender  and  Family 

•  Three  credit  hours  selected  from  the  following: 

A  500-level  statistics  course  which  has  42.514  Statis- 
tical Methods  as  a  prerequisite 
03.542  Principles  of  ^plied  Anthropology  (3) 
54.604  Public  Program  Evaluation  (3) 
55.51 1  Concepts  in  Systems  and  Information  (3) 
60.525  Seminar  on  Modem  Moral  Problems  (3) 
65.720  Seminar  in  Social  Research  (3) 
Students  must  complete  65.620  and  65.621  (Social  Re- 
search I  and  II)  during  their  first  year  in  the  degree  pro- 
gram. 
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M.A.  in  Sociology 

Admission  to  the  Program 

^plicants  must  meet  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  admission  to  graduate  study.  A  background  of 
social  science  course  work  is  preferred.  Admission  to  the 
program  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  department's  Graduate 
Committee  and  is  based  on  academic  record  and  letters  of 
recommendation  from  two  persons  able  to  evaluate  the 
applicant's  pwtential  for  graduate  study  in  sociology.  Pro- 
visional admission  may  be  considered  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  where  minimum  university  requirements  are  not 
fully  met  (see  the  Graduate  Study  chapter.  Provisional 
Standing  section  in  this  catalog).  Although  Graduate  Re- 
cord Elxamination  (GRE)  test  scores  are  not  required  for 
admission,  students  are  strongly  encouraged  to  submit 
them  if  they  wish  to  compete  successfully  for  university 
Graduate  Honor  Awards. 

Tlie  M.A,  in  Sociology  program  is  a  sequence  designed 
for  students  beginning  their  graduate  program  in  the  fall. 
M.A.  candidates  accepted  for  spring  admission  may  have 
specicd  problems  related  to  course  sequences  that  they 
should  resolve  with  the  department  before  they  begin 
course  work. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 
including  the  research  requirement 

•  Statistics  tool  of  research  examination  designated  by 
the  Department  of  Sociology,  or  graduate  level  statistics 
course  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better  (3  credit  hours)  ap- 
proved by  the  department 

•  Two  comprehensive  examinations:  Methods  of  Social 
Research  and  Sociological  Ttieory.  Full-time  students 
must  take  both  examinations  in  August  before  begin- 
ning their  second  year  in  the  degree  progrEmi.  Part-time 
students  must  take  one  of  the  two  examinations  in 
August  before  beginning  their  second  year  in  the  degree 
progreim  and  the  other  in  August  before  beginning  their 
third  year  of  study.  A  maximum  of  two  attempts  on  each 
examination  is  permitted,  one  in  August  £md  one  in  the 
next  examination  period  in  the  fall  semester  (late  No- 

\     vember  or  early  December). 

•  Research  requirement  (6  credits):  The  first  half  may  be 
satisfied  with  completion  of  an  advanced  seminar  in 
research  methods,  an  advanced  seminar  in  the 
student's  field  of  concentration,  or  an  independent 
study  course  in  the  field  of  concentration.  To  satisfy  the 
second  half  of  the  research  requirement,  the  student 
must  enroll  in  65.795  Master's  Research:  Independent 
Study  in  Sociology  under  the  guidance  of  a  professor  of 
the  student's  choice  and  complete  a  substantial  re- 
search report  on  a  topic  related  to  the  field  of  concen- 
tration. 

Course  Requirements 

•  65.610  History  of  Sociological  Theory  (3) 
»  •    65.61 1  Modern  Sociological  Theory  (3) 

65.620  Social  Research  I  (3) 

65.621  Social  Research  II  (3) 


•  Two  courses  (6  credit  hours)  in  one  field  of  concentra- 
tion selected  from  the  following:  Macrosociology,  Social 
Stratification,  Gender  and  Family,  and  Applied  Sociol- 
ogy 

•  Research  requirement  (6  credit  hours) 

•  Electives  (6  credit  hours)  to  be  decided  individually  be- 
tween the  student  and  the  student's  adviser 

M.A.  in  Sociology:  International 
Training  and  Education 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  university  requirements  for  grad- 
uate study,  applicants  must  earn  a  satisfactory  score  on 
the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE).  Foreign  appli- 
cants must  also  submit  TOEFL  scores.  ApplicEints  in  for- 
eign countries  who  are  unable  to  take  the  GREs  should 
contact  the  Department  of  Sociology  prior  to  appl3Tng  for 
admission  to  make  alternative  arrangements.  Provisional 
admission  may  be  considered  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
where  minimum  university  requirements  are  not  fiilly  met. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  36  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  One  written  comprehensive  examination;  consult  pro- 
gram adviser  for  details 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  research,  internship  or  advanced 
course  work 

Course  Requirements 

Core  Courses  (15  credit  hours) 

Development  Training  and  Ekiucation 

•  33.637  IntemaUonal  Development  (3) 

•  65.635  Training  Program  Design  (3) 

•  65.678  Comparative  and  Intemationcil  Education  (3) 

•  65.679  Nonformal  Ekiucation  and  Development  (3) 

•  65.685  Proseminar:  International  Training  and 

Education  (3) 

Global  and  Intercultural  Ekiucatlon 

•  33.642  Cross-Cultural  CommunicaUon  (3) 

•  65.635  Training  Program  Design  (3) 
or 

21.583  Curriculum  Construction  and  Program 
Design  (3) 

•  65.625  Global  and  MulUcultural  EducaUon  (3) 

•  65.678  Comparative  and  International  Education  (3) 

•  65.685  Proseminar:  International  Training  and 

Education  (3) 
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Area  of  Concentration  (15  credit  hours) 

•  A  group  of  elective  courses  drawn  from  a  list  of  recom- 
mended courses  or  approved  by  an  adviser 

Research  requirement  for  both  tracks: 

•  42.514  StaOstical  Methods  (3)  and 
65.580  Social  PoUcy  Analysis  (3) 
or 

65.691  Internship  (6) 
or 

Two  courses  at  the  600-level  or  above,  including  intern- 
ship courses  with  the  adviser's  approval 

Ph.D.  in  Sociology 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Applicants  must  meet  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  admission  to  graduate  study.  A  background  of 
sodcil  science  course  work  is  preferred.  Admission  to  the 
program  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  department's  Graduate 
Committee  and  is  based  on  academic  record  and  letters  of 
recommendation  from  two  persons  able  to  evaluate  the 
applicant's  potential  for  graduate  study  in  sociology.  Pro- 
visional admission  may  be  considered  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  where  minimum  university  requirements  eire  not 
fully  met  (see  the  Graduate  Study  chapter,  Provisional 
Standing  section  in  this  catalog).  Although  Graduate  Re- 
cord Examination  (GRE)  test  scores  are  not  required  for 
admission,  students  are  strongly  encouraged  to  submit 
them  if  they  wish  to  compete  successfully  for  university 
Graduate  Honor  Awards. 

Note:  The  award  of  an  M.A.  degree  from  this  department 
does  not  automatically  qualify  a  student  for  acceptance 
into  the  doctoral  prograim. 

Students  admitted  to  a  master's  degree  program  of  the 
department  may  petition  the  Graduate  Committee  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Ph.D.  prograim  prior  to  completion  of  M.A. 
degree  requirements.  This  requires  completion  of  the  M.A. 
comprehensive  examinations  with  a  grade  of  fully  satisfac- 
tory or  distinction,  a  grade  point  average  of  higher  than 
3.00  on  a  4.00  scale  in  courses  completed  as  M.A.  candi- 
dates and  letters  of  recommendation  from  two  faculty 
members. 

The  Ph.D.  program  is  a  sequence  designed  for  students 
beginning  their  graduate  program  in  the  fall.  Ph.D.  candi- 
dates accepted  for  spring  admission  may  have  special 
problems  related  to  course  sequences  that  they  should 
resolve  with  the  department  before  they  begin  course  work. 

Degree  and  Major  Reqtilrements 

•  A  total  of  72  hours  of  approved  graduate  work: 
Normally  these  72  hours  consist  of  60  hours  of  course 
work  and  1 2  hours  of  directed  study  on  the  dissertation. 
Students  entering  the  Ph.  D.  progreim  with  M.A,  degrees 
earned  elsewhere  must  complete  at  least  42  of  these 
hours  in  residence  at  The  American  University,  includ- 
ing at  least  30  credit  hours  of  graduate  course  work  and 
at  least  6  credit  hours  of  dissertation  research. 

•  Tool  of  research:  proficiency  in  a  language  approved  by 
the  department  and  In  statistics  for  social  research. 
Consult  the  department  for  details  on  how  to  demonstr- 
ate proficiency  in  both  tool  areas.  A  grade  of  B  or  better 


is  required  in  statistics  courses  taken  to  satisfy  the 
statistics  tool  requirement. 

•  Four  comprehensive  examinations:  SociologlcaJ  theory, 
methods  of  social  research,  and  one  each  in  two  other 
fields  of  concentration.  At  least  one  of  the  latter  two 
must  be  oral. 

Full-time  students  must  take  the  comprehensive  exam- 
inations in  sociological  theory  and  methods  of  social 
research  in  August  before  beginning  their  second  yeeir 
in  the  degree  progreim.  Pcirt-time  students  must  take 
one  of  the  two  examinations  in  August  before  beginning 
their  second  year  in  the  degree  program  emd  the  other 
before  beginning  their  third  year  of  study.  A  maximum 
of  three  attempts  on  these  examinations  is  permitted 
to  doctoral  students  who  enter  the  progremi  with  previ- 
ous graduate  work  In  sociological  theory  or  methods  of 
social  research:  one  taken  before  enrollment  in  the 
required  sequence  (see  Course  Requirements  below), 
one  taken  in  the  first  examination  period  after  comple- 
tion of  the  required  sequence,  and  one  taken  in  the  next 
examination  period.  Otherwise,  a  maximum  of  two 
attempts  is  permitted;  one  taken  in  the  first  examina- 
tion period  after  completion  of  the  required  course 
sequence  and  one  taken  In  the  next  examination  pe- 
riod. 

The  comprehensive  examination  requirement  in  theory 
and  methods  of  social  research  Is  waived  for  students 
who  have  completed  the  M.A  comprehensive  examina- 
tion requirement  with  a  grade  of  fully  satisfactory  or 
distinction  no  more  than  three  years  before  admission 
to  the  Ph.D.  program. 

•  E)very  candidate  must  submit  a  dissertation  proposal 
for  approval  by  the  candidate's  dissertation  committee, 
consisting  of  at  least  three  and  no  more  than  five  mem- 
bers, and  must  also  submit  the  completed  dissertation 
to  the  committee  for  approval.  At  least  two  members  of 
the  committee  must  be  full-time  faculty  members  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology.  Before  taking  the  oral  exam- 
ination, the  candidate  must  have  completed  all  other 
requirements  for  the  doctoral  degree. 

•  Dissertation  and  orcil  examination  of  the  dissertation 
in  which  the  candidate  may  be  questioned  over  the 
genera]  field  of  the  reseairch  done. 

Course  Requirements 

•  Three  courses  in  sodologicaJ  theory: 

65.610  History  of  Sociology  Theory  (3) 

65.61 1  Modem  Sociological  Theory  (3) 
65.710  Seminar  in  Sociological  Theory  (3) 

•  Three  courses  in  methods  of  social  research: 

65.620  Social  Research  1  (3) 

65.621  Social  Research  n  (3) 
65.720  Seminar  in  Social  Research  (3) 

Full-time  students  must  complete  65.610,  65.611, 
65.620,  and  65.62 1  during  their  first  year  in  the  degree 
prograim.  Part-time  students  must  complete  the  se- 
quence in  either  65.610/65.611  (theory)  or 
65.620/65.621  (methods)  during  their  first  year,  and 
the  other  sequence  during  their  second  year. 
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The  basic  sequence  requirement  in  theory  or  methods 
may  be  waived  for  students  who  receive  a  grade  of 
satisfactory  on  the  theory  or  methods  comprehensive 
examination  taken  in  the  August  before  the  semester 
in  which  they  are  required  to  begin  the  sequence.  (See 
section  on  comprehensive  examinations  above.) 
Fully  satisfactory  performance  on  the  theory  com- 
prehensive examination  is  a  prerequisite  for  65.710 
Seminar  in  Sociological  Theory  for  which  a  grade  of  B 
or  better  is  required.  Fully  satisfactory  performance  on 
the  methods  comprehensive  examination  is  a  prereq- 
uisite for  65.720  Seminar  in  Social  Research  for  which 
a  grade  of  B  or  better  is  required. 

•  Two  courses  in  each  of  two  fields  of  concentration: 

At  least  one  of  the  doctoral  candidate's  two  fields  of 
concentration  must  be  selected  from  the  following: 
Macrosociology,  Social  Stratification,  Gender  and  Fam- 
ily, and  Applied  Sociology.  Subject  to  depEirtmental 
approval,  the  candidate  may  offer  as  one  field  of  con- 
centration a  special  area  not  in  the  listing  above. 

•  Electives  to  be  decided  individually  between  the  student 
and  student's  adviser 

Ph.D.  in  Sociology:  Justice 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Appliceints  must  meet  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  admission  to  graduate  study.  A  background  of 
social  science  course  work  is  preferred.  Admission  to  the 
program  in  Sociology  with  a  specialization  in  Justice  is 
determined  jointly  by  appointed  representatives  fi-om  the 
Department  of  Sociology  and  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Law  and  Society  in  the  School  of  Public  Affairs. 

To  apply  for  admission  to  this  progreim,  students  supply 
letters  of  recommendation  fi-om  two  persons  able  to  eval- 
uate the  applicant's  potential  for  doctoral  study,  and  sub- 
mit Graduate  Record  Examination  (General)  scores. 

The  Justice  faculty  reviews  all  applicants  for  the  Justice 
sp>ecialization  and  recommends  admission  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology,  which  m£ikes  the  final  decision. 

Provisional  admission  may  be  considered  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  where  university  requirements  are  not  fully  met 
(see  the  Graduate  Study  chapter.  Provisioned  Standing  sec- 
tion in  this  catalog). 

The  Ph.D.  program  is  a  sequence  designed  for  students 
beginning  their  graduate  program  in  the  fedl.  Ph.D.  Ccindi- 
dates  accepted  for  spring  admission  may  have  specied 
problems  related  to  course  sequences  that  they  should 
resolve  with  the  depeuixnent  before  they  begin  course  work. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  totzd  of  72  hours  of  approved  graduate  work: 
Normally  these  72  hours  consist  of  60  hours  of  course 
work  £ind  1 2  hours  of  directed  study  on  the  dissertation. 
At  least  12  hours  and  no  more  than  30  hours  Eire  taken 
In  the  Department  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society  In  the 
School  of  Public  Affairs.  Students  entering  the  Ph.D. 
program  with  M.A.  degrees  earned  elsewhere  must 
complete  at  least  42  of  these  hours  In  residence  at  The 
Amerlccm  Untverslty,  including  at  least  30  credit  hours 
of  graduate  course  work  and  at  least  6  credit  hours  of 
dissertation  research. 


•  Tools  of  Research:  Proficiency  in  a  languEige  approved 
by  both  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Law  and  Society,  and  in  statistics  for 
social  research.  Consult  the  Department  of  Sociology 
for  details  on  how  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  both 
tool  areas.  A  grade  of  B  or  better  is  required  in  statistics 
courses  taken  to  satisfy  the  statistics  tool  requirement. 

•  Four  comprehensive  examinations:  sociological  theory; 
methods  of  social  research;  a  field  of  concentration  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Sociology,  usually  in  one 
of  the  four  areas  of  concentration  (Macrosociology;  So- 
cial Stratification;  Gender  and  Family;  ^plied  Sociol- 
ogy); and  the  field  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  Law  and 
Society.  At  least  one  of  the  examinations  in  the  fields  of 
concentration  must  be  oral;  however,  the  justice  com- 
prehensive exaimination  must  be  written. 
Full-time  students  must  take  the  comprehensive  exam- 
inations in  sociological  theory  eind  methods  of  socicd 
research  in  August  before  beginning  their  second  year 
in  the  degree  program.  Part-time  students  must  take 
one  of  the  two  examinations  in  August  before  begtnntng 
their  second  year  in  the  degree  progrgim  and  the  other 
before  beginning  their  third  year.  A  maximum  of  three 
attempts  on  these  examinations  is  permitted  to  doc- 
toral students  who  enter  the  program  with  previous 
graduate  work  in  sociological  theory  or  methods  of 
social  research;  one  taken  before  enrollment  in  the 
required  sequence  (see  Course  Requirements  below), 
one  taken  in  the  first  examination  period  after  comple- 
tion of  the  required  sequence,  and  one  taken  in  the  next 
examination  period. 

The  comprehensive  examination  requirement  in  theory 
cind  methods  of  social  research  is  waived  for  students 
who  have  completed  the  M.A-  comprehensive  examina- 
tion requirement  with  a  grade  of  fully  satisfactory  or 
distinction  no  more  than  three  years  before  admission 
to  the  Ph.D.  program. 

•  EX^ery  candidate  must  submit  a  dissertation  proposal 
for  approval  by  the  candidate's  dissertation  committee, 
consisting  of  at  least  four  Eind  no  more  than  five  mem- 
bers. The  chair  of  the  dissertation  committee  and  one 
other  member  aire  appointed  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Law  and  Society.  Two  members  are  appointed  by 
the  DepEirtment  of  Sociology.  A  candidate  must  submit 
the  completed  dissertation  to  the  dissertation  commit- 
tee for  approval.  Before  taking  the  oral  examination,  the 
Ccindidate  must  have  completed  all  other  requirements 
for  the  doctored  degree. 

•  Dissertation  £md  oral  exsuninatlon  of  the  dissertation 
in  which  the  czmdidate  may  be  questioned  over  the 
general  field  of  the  research  done. 

Course  Requirements 

•  Three  courses  in  sociological  theory: 

65.610  History  of  Sociological  Theory  (3) 

65.61 1  Modem  Sociological  Theory  (3) 
65.710  Seminar  in  Sociological  Theory  (3) 

•  Two  courses  in  methods  of  social  research: 

65.620  Social  Research  I  (3) 

65.621  Social  Research  II  (3) 
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Full-time  students  must  complete  65.610,  65.611, 
65.620,  and  65.62 1  during  their  first  year  in  the  degree 
program.  Part-time  students  must  complete  the  se- 
quence in  either  65.610/65.611  (theory)  or 
65.620/65.62 1  (methods)  during  their  first  year,  and 
the  other  sequence  during  their  second  year. 
The  basic  sequence  requirement  in  theory  or  methods 
may  be  waived  for  students  who  receive  a  grade  of  fully 
satisfactory  on  the  theory  or  methods  comprehensive 
examination  taken  in  the  August  before  the  semester 
in  which  they  are  required  to  begin  the  sequence.  (See 
section  on  comprehensive  examinations  above.) 
Fully  satisfactory  performance  on  the  theory  com- 
prehensive examination  is  a  prerequisite  for  65.710 
Seminar  in  Sociological  Theory  which  must  be  passed 
with  a  grade  of  B  or  better. 

•  Two  courses  in  one  field  of  concentration  offered  by  the 
sociology  department:  Macrosociology;  Social  Stratifi- 
cation, Gender  and  Family,  and  Applied  Sociology. 

•  73.710  Seminar  in  Justice,  Law  and  Society  (3)  and 
three  additional  courses  fi-om  the  following: 
53.674  ConsUtuUonal  Law  and  Politics  (3) 
73.608  The  Constitution  and  Criminal  Procedure  (3) 

73.614  Law  and  the  Behavioral  Sciences  (3) 

73.615  Law  and  Human  Rights  (3) 

73.643  Advanced  Seminar  in  Policing  (3) 

73.644  Law  and  Social  Control  (3) 
73.663  Advanced  Seminar  in  Courts  (3) 
73.687  Law,  Deviance,  and  the  Mental  Health 

System  (3) 
73.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Justice  (3) 

•  Electives  to  be  decided  individually  between  the  student 
and  the  student's  adviser 

Women's  and  Gender 
Studies 

Director  Jo  Radner 

The  Women's  and  Gender  Studies  Program  at  The 
American  University  is  an  interdisciplinary  program  fo- 
cused on  women's  experiences,  issues  facing  women  in  the 
world  today,  and  the  significance  of  gender  in  shaping  the 
experience  of  communities  and  individucils.  The  progremi 
is  committed  to  a  mulUculturcd  curriculum  that  sustains 
and  integrates  diverse  p>erspectives.  Women's  and  Gender 
Studies  courses  emphasize  participatory  education  in 
which  student  involvement,  critical  thinking,  and  personal 
insight  are  encouraged  and  made  relevant  in  the  leeiming 
process.  Many  faculty  members  with  national  reputations 
for  their  work  in  gender  issues  reguleirly  teach  these 
courses.  Their  students  benefit  directly  fi-om  the  expertise 
of  women  emd  men  who  are  leaders  in  this  field  of  schol- 
arship. 

In  addition  to  the  Women's  £ind  Gender  Studies  major 
and  minor  programs  for  undergraduates,  graduate  stu- 
dents at  The  American  University  can  combine  the  study 
of  women's  and  gender  issues  with  the  core  courses  in  a 
traditional  discipline  to  earn  an  MA.  or  Ph.D.  degree. 
Graduate  programs  participating  in  this  program  of  em- 
phasis in  women's  and  gender  studies  include  Anthropol- 


ogy, Art,  Eiconomlcs,  Eklucatlon,  History.  International  Re- 
lations, Literature,  Psychology,  and  Sociology. 

Students  who  major  or  minor  in  Women's  £md  Gender 
Studies  gain  experience  offccmipus  through  a  cooperative 
education  or  internship  placement  in  an  organization  or 
agency  whose  mission  embraces  some  aspect  of  women's 
lives  and  experiences  or  of  gender  issues.  Interns  and 
co-op  students  Eire  actively  sought  by  organizations  fo- 
cused on  the  arts,  advocacy,  communications,  employ- 
ment cmd  training  issues,  international  rights,  law,  policy, 
U.S.  politics,  reproductive  rights  emd  health,  research,  and 
support  services.  Students  tap  into  powerful  networks  that 
can  give  substantial  support  in  career  development  at  or- 
ganizations in  Washington,  D.C.  such  as  the  Institute  for 
Women's  Policy  Studies,  the  National  Organization  for 
Women,  the  Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund,  the  Nationed 
Gay  and  Lesbiam  Task  Force,  Amnesty  International,  or 
the  National  Museum  of  Women  in  the  Arts. 

Both  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  also  have 
the  opportunity  to  research  women's  and  gender  issues  in 
the  many  government  and  nonprofit  organizations  located 
in  the  nation's  capital.  The  Women's  and  Gender  Studies 
Program  hosts  major  speakers,  performances,  and  lecture 
series  on  campus.  The  program  has  sponsored  a  perfor- 
mance of  a  Chinese  women's  opera.  Men  Li  Jure  The 
Woman  Prime  Minister,  a  lecture  on  violence  against 
women  in  Russia  by  Natasha  Gaidarenko,  founder  of  the 
Moscow  Sexual  Assault  Recovery  Center;  and  a  panel  dis- 
cussion among  indigenous  women  fi-om  the  Americas  on 
local  struggles  for  environmental  protection.  In  addition. 
The  American  University's  Washington  College  of  Law  pub- 
lishes the  Journal  of  Gender  and  the  Law. 

A  degree  in  Women's  and  Gender  Studies  may  lead  to 
a  challenging  career  in  such  areas  as  jx)licy-making,  the 
arts,  health  issues,  socied  work,  teaching,  business,  or  pol- 
itics. An  undergraduate  major  or  minor  in  Women's  and 
Gender  Studies  prepares  students  for  graduate  school  or 
a  variety  of  professions,  including  law,  medicine,  science 
£ind  technology,  public  policy  or  public  service,  and  edu- 
cation. 

B.A.  in  Women's  and  Gender 
Studies 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  a  grade  p>oint 
average  of  2.00  (on  a  4.00  sccde)  and  the  approval  of  the 
progrEmi  director. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Eklucation  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence fi-om  each  of  the  five  curricular  areas. 

•  No  more  than  six  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 
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Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  39  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better, 
including  at  least  18  credit  hours  at  the  300-level  or 
above 

•  Women's  and  Gender  Studies  majors  are  advised  to 
fulfill  the  University  Mathematics  Requirement  by  tak- 
ing 42.202  Basic  Statistics 

Course  Requirements 

•  76. 1 50  Women's  Voices  through  Time  /A  2: 1  (3) 

•  76.250  The  Social  Realities  of  Women /S  4:2  (3) 

•  76.300  Feminist  and  Gender  Theory  (3) 

•  76.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3) 
or 

76.491  Internship  in  Women's  £ind  Gender  Studies  (3) 

•  76.500  Current  Issues  and  Research  in  Women's  and 

Gender  Studies  (3) 

•  One  course  on  women  and/or  gender  in  multicultural 
perspective  fi'om  the  following: 

03.215  Sex,  Gender,  and  Culture  /S  3:2  (3) 

03.342  Women  and  Work  (3) 

33.400  Senior  Seminar  in  International  Relations: 

Women  and  Development  (3) 
34.320  Topics  in  Jewish  Culture: 

Women  in  Jewish  Culture  (3) 
65.235  Women  in  the  Third  World  3:2  (3) 
76.  350  Interpreting  Gender  in  Culture  (3)  (approved 

topics  only) 
or 
einother  course  approved  by  the  program  director 

Area  of  Focus  (12  credit  hours) 

•  Twelve  credit  hours  (9  of  which  must  be  at  the  300  level 
or  above)  from  one  of  three  options;  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties, Social  Sciences,  or  an  individually  defined  theme 
or  issue 

Note:  the  same  course  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy  both 
the  women  and /or  gender  in  multicultural  perspective 
requirement  (see  above)  and  the  Area  of  Focus  require- 
ment. 

Arts  and  Humanities 

02.334  Contemporary  American  Culture: 

Women  and  Men  (3) 

Women  and  the  Popular  Media  (3) 
23.310  Major  Authors: 

Jane  Austen  (3) 

Woolf  and  Lessing 

or  other  suitable  topics 
23.341  The  RomanUc  ImaginaUon: 

Gender  and  Romcinticlsm  (3) 
23.370  A  Room  of  One's  Own:  Women  and 

Literature  (3) 
23.526  Seminar  in  Literary  Theory: 

Feminism,  Psychology,  and  Literature  (3) 

Feminist  Theory  and  Criticism  (3) 
29.220  Women  in  Modem  America  /S  4:2  (3) 
29.332  Contemporary  Historical  Studies: 

History  of  Sexuality  (3) 

Women  in  Europeem  History  (3) 


29.362  Studies  in  War,  Peace,  Diplomacy,  and  Power 

Gender  and  Power  (3) 
29.500  Studies  in  History: 

E^xplorations  in  History  cf  American  Sexuality  (3) 

Topics  in  U.S.  Women's  History  (3) 
34.320  Topics  in  Jewish  Culture: 

Women  in  the  Jewish  Culture  (3) 

Gender  and  Sexuality  in  Judaism  (3) 
37.559  Colloquium  on  Latin  America:  (taught  in 

Spanish) 

Latin  American  Women  Writers  (3) 
76.350  Interpreting  Gender  in  Culture: 

Third  Worid  Women  Writers  (3) 

Women's  Folklore  (3) 

Women  in  the  Performing  Arts  (3) 
or 
other  courses  approved  by  the  program  director 

Social  Sciences 

03.215  Sex,  Gender,  and  Culture  /S  3:2  (3) 

03.342  Women  and  Work  (3) 

17.510  Women  in  Journalism  (3) 

19.303  Sex  Roles  in  Economic  Ufe  (3) 

19.574  Women  in  the  Economy  (3) 

21.389  Sexism  in  School  and  Society:  National  ctnd 

International  Perspectives  (3) 
33.400  Senior  Seminar  in  International  Relations: 

Women  and  Development  (3) 
37.356  Spanish  Topics:  (taught  in  Spanish) 

Women  in  Latin  America  (3) 
49.327  Dealing  with  Sexual  Assault  (3) 
49.423  Issues  in  Women's  Health  (3) 
53.407  Feminist  Political  Theory  (3) 
53.423  AdvEinced  Studies  in  Public  Policy: 

Women  and  Politics  (3) 
57.320  Women  and  Mental  Health  (3) 
57.430  Human  Sexual  Behavior  (3) 
57.545  Psychology  of  Sex  Similarities  and 

Differences  (3) 
65.205  The  Family  /S  4:2  (3) 
65.235  Women  in  the  Third  World  3:2  (3) 
65.352  Women,  Men  and  Social  Change  (3) 
65.570  Sociology  of  Gender  and  Family  (3) 
73.404  Gender  and  the  Law  (3) 
76.350  Interpreting  Gender  in  Culture: 

Lesbian  and  Gay  Cultures  (3) 

Women  and  Popular  Culture  (3) 

Women  and  Men  in  American  Culture  (3) 
or 
other  courses  approved  by  the  program  director 

Individually  Defined  Area  of  Focus 

An  individuEilly  defined  group  of  four  courses  (12  credit 
hours)  centered  on  a  particular  theme  or  issue  in 
women's  and  gender  studies,  with  approval  of  the 
program  director. 

Electtves  (9  credit  hours) 

•  Elective  courses  focused  on  women  and /or  gender 
studies,  to  make  a  total  of  39  credit  hours,  fi-om  a  list 
of  courses  approved  each  semester  by  the  program  di- 
rector. 
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University  Honors  Program 

Students  In  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  fulflU  requirements  for  University  Honors  in 
Women's  and  Gender  Studies,  students  may  enroll  in  Hon- 
ors Colloquia  with  topics  focused  on  women's  and/or  gen- 
der studies,  or  may  arrange  an  Honors  supplement  to  a 
regular  course  or  an  Honors  independent  study  in 
Women's  and  Gender  Studies.  All  students  complete  a  two- 
semester  senior  year  Honors  sequence  in  76.500  Current 
Issues  £md  Research  in  Women's  and  Gender  Studies  (with 
an  Honors  supplement)  and  76.498  Honors  Project  in 
Women's  and  Gender  Studies.  The  program  director  ad- 
vises students  in  the  University  Honors  Progreim  regarding 
program  options.  See  the  section  on  the  University  Honors 
Program  in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 


Minor  in  Women's  and  Gender 
Studies 

•  A  total  of  18  credit  hours 
Course  Requirements 

•  76.250  The  Social  RealiUes  of  Women  /S  4:2  (3) 

•  76.300  Feminist  and  Gender  Theory  (3) 

•  76.392  CooperaUve  EducaUon  Field  Experience  (3) 
or 

76.491  Internship  in  Wamen's  eind  Gender  Studies  (3) 

•  Nine  credit  hours  of  course  work,  6  of  which  must  be 
at  the  300  level  or  above,  from  a  list  of  women's  studies 
courses  approved  by  the  program  director 

Consult  the  program  director  for  each  semester's  ap- 
proved course  offerings  in  Women's  eind  Gender  Studies. 


University  President  Benjamin  Ladner,  lefi,  and  Sanford  Ungar.  dean  of  the  School  of  Communication,  center, 
congratulate  Rodger  Streitmatter,  School  of  Communication,  the  1995  University  Scholar /Teacher  of  the  Year. 


School  of  Communication 


Dean  Sanford  J.  Ungar 

Associate  Dean  for  Academic  AfEJairs  Glenn  Hamden 

Assistant  Dean  for  Administration  Patrick  Martin 

Academic  Counselor  Merry  Mendelson 

Graduate  Pro-ams  Coordinator  Sarah  Finlay 

Full-Time  Faculty 

Professor  L.B.  Anderson,  E.L.  Bliss,  Jr.  (Emeritus), 

G.P.  Hamden,  J. A.  Hendrix,  J.E.  Orwant, 

RA.  Streitmatter.  R.E.  Sutton,  S.J.  Ungar, 

L.W.  Wolfson,  J.S.  Yamauchi 

Associate  Professor  P.  Aufderheide,  D.D.  Bonafede, 

B.J.  Diggs-Brown.  J.C.  Doolittle,  J.S.  Douglass, 

L.M.  Furber,  D.T.  Moore,  J.A.  Olmsted.  S.A,  Roschwalb, 

J.C.  Seigle  (Emeritus),  A.  Zelle 

Assistant  Professor  C.  Bennett,  R.  Blair,  W.  Cochran, 
S.  Farkas.  F.  Gateward,  RS.  Goald.  J.  Lustig,  L.  Olson. 
R.  Robertson,  J.  Sanchez.  C.  Simpson,  R.A.  Stack, 
L.  Steinhom,  W.S.  WUliams,  RS.  Zahama 

Journalism  Division 

The  Joumcdism  Division  includes  the  undergraduate 
programs  in  Print  £md  Broadcast  Journalism,  and  the 
graduate  program  in  Journalism  emd  Public  AflFcdrs,  which 
includes  Print  and  Broadcast  tracks  in  Public  Policy  Jour- 
nalism, Ek;onomic  Communication,  or  International  Jour- 
nedism.  A  part-time  graduate  weekend  program  is  also 
offered. 

Public  Communication  Division 

The  Public  Communication  Division  includes  both  un- 
dergraduate cmd  graduate  programs.  The  graduate  pro- 
gremi  is  also  offered  as  a  part-time  weekend  program. 

Visual  Media  Division 

The  \^sual  Media  Division  Includes  the  undergraduate 
Vlsucil  Media  progrEim  and  the  graduate  Film  and  Video 
program.  It  also  offers  a  part-time  weekend  graduate  pro- 
grEim In  Producing  for  Film  and  V^deo  and  the  Summer 
Film  and  Video  InsUtute. 


The  goal  of  the  School  of  Communication  is  to  develop 
liberally  educated,  professionally  trained  communica- 
tors who  are  equipped  intellectually  and  ethically  to  con- 
vey the  issues  of  contemporary  society. 

The  curriculum  is  carried  out  in  the  environment  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  communications  center  of  the 
world.  The  school  draws  heavily  on  the  resources  of  the 
federal  city  for  its  adjunct  faculty,  for  the  material  in  its 
curriculum,  and  for  involving  students  with  Washington's 
communicators  and  communication  facilities. 


UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

A  strong  liberal  arts  background  is  emphasized  by  the 
school.  To  ensure  that  communication  majors  attain  this 
background,  a  significEint  portion  of  undergraduate  course 
work  is  taken  outside  the  field  of  communication. 

All  students  intending  to  major  in  communication  com- 
plete two  core  courses  during  their  freshman  and 
sophomore  years.  During  the  fi-eshman  year  17.205  Un- 
derstanding Mass  Media  is  required  cmd  17.200  Writing 
for  Mass  Communication  is  required  during  the 
sophomore  year.  Public  Communication  majors  then  en- 
roll in  17.204  Public  Relations,  Visual  Media  majors  in 
17. 105  Visual  Literacy,  and  Journalism  majors  in  17.320 
Reporting. 

Students  continue  with  one  of  the  four  professional 
programs  (Print  or  Broadcast  Journalism,  Public  Commu- 
nication, or  Visual  Media)  in  their  junior  year  and  take  a 
series  of  carefully  chosen  skills  courses.  They  also  com- 
plete communication  cind  media  studies  courses  which 
examine  the  history,  current  issues,  and  future  of  commu- 
nication and  the  media.  The  ability  to  write  correctly  emd 
clearly  Is  stressed  In  all  four  professioncil  progreims. 
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B.A.  in  Communication: 
Journalism 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  a  cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  2.50  (on  a  4.00  scale).  Students 
should  declare  their  major  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year  and  no  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  freshman  year. 

Students  who  ctre  unable  to  achieve  a  cumulative  grade 
point  average  of  2.50  and  declare  a  major  in  communica- 
tion are  not  allowed  to  take  courses  in  the  school  after  they 
have  completed  75  hours  of  undergraduate  credit. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence from  each  of  the  five  curriculcir  areas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Program  Tracks 

Broadcast  Journalism  or  Print  Journalism 
Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  36  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
within  the  School  of  Communication,  including  intro- 
ductory courses,  professional  courses,  media  studies 
courses,  internships,  independent  study,  and  indepen- 
dent reading  courses. 

•  Related  course  requirements  taken  outside  the  School 
of  Communication,  with  grades  of  C  or  better 

•  A  minimum  of  84  credit  hours  outside  the  field  of  com- 
munication, including  65  credit  hours  in  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  are  required  for  the  major. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  an  adviser,  a  maximum  of  12 
credit  hours  in  communication  transferred  from  another 
university  may  be  substituted  for  required  communicatiCHi 
courses.  Trcinsfer  students  majoring  in  Broadcast  Jour- 
nalism or  Print  Journalism  are  required  to  graduate 
with  a  total  of  84  credit  hours  outside  the  field  of  com- 
munication. 

Related  Ck>urse  Requirements 

Students  must  complete  the  following: 

•  Three  credit  hours  in  American  history  (29.xxx) 

•  Three  credit  hours  in  economics  (IQ.xxx) 

•  A  minor  or  second  major  outside  the  School  of  Commu- 
nication 

Course  Reqtdrements  (36  credit  hours) 

Core  (five  courses) 

•  1 7.200  Writing  for  Mass  Communication  (3) 

•  17.205  Understanding  Mass  Media  /S  4:2  (3) 

•  17.320  Reporting  (3) 


•  17.401  Legal  Asp>ects  of  Communication  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following: 
17.504  Journalism  Ethics  (3) 

17.509  PoliUcs  and  the  Media  (3) 

17.510  Women  in  Journalism  (3) 
17.535  Special  Topics  in  News  Media: 

Great  Books  in  U.S.  Journalism  (3) 
History  of  Broadcast  Journalism  (3) 
17.540  American  Newspapers  (3) 

Broadcast  Journalism  Track  (seven  courses) 

•  17.333  Fundamentals  of  TV  and  VTR  (3) 

•  1 7.385  Broadcast  Journalism  I  (3) 

•  1 7.428  Broadcast  Journalism  II  (3) 

•  1 7.432  Television  Field  Reporting  (3) 

•  A  Journalism-Communication  and  Media  Studies 
(JMS)  course  (see  the  course  listings  in  this 
publication)  (3) 

•  Two  of  the  following: 
17.433  Broadcast  Delivery  (3) 

An  additioncil  Journalism-Communication  and  Media 

Studies  (JMS)  course  (see  the  course  listings  in  this 

publication)  (3) 

17.491  Senior  Internship  (3)  or 

17.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  EbqDerience  (3) 

Print  Journalism  Track  (seven  courses) 

•  17.322  Editorial  Policies  and  Methods  (3) 

•  1 7.425  Advanced  Reporting  (3) 

•  Two  Journalism-Communication  and  Media  Studies 
(JMS)  courses  (see  the  course  listings  in  this  publica- 
tion) 

•  Two  of  the  following: 

17.325  Feature  Article  Writing  (3) 

17.430  Basic  Photography  (3) 

17.521  Opinion  Writing  (3) 

An  additional  Journalism-Communication  and  Media 

Studies  (JMS)  course  (see  the  course  listings  in  this 

publication)  (3) 

17.491  Senior  Internship  (3)  or 

17.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following: 

17.325  Feature  Article  Writing  (3)  (if  not  taken  to 

meet  requirement  above) 
17.502  Investigative  Joumeilism  (3) 
17.521  Opinion  Writing  (3)  (if  not  taken  to  meet 

requirement  above) 
17.545  Business  and  Economic  Journalism  (3) 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  do  so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  school  and,  upon  the  school's 
recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  The  school's  Honors  coordinator  advises  students 
in  the  University  Honors  Program  regarding  school  op- 
tions. See  the  section  on  the  University  Honors  Progreim 
in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 
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B.A.  in  Communication:  Public 
Communication 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  a  cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  2.50  (on  a  4.00  scale).  Students 
should  declare  their  major  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year  and  no  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  freshman  year. 

Students  who  are  unable  to  achieve  a  cumulative  grade 
point  average  of  2.50  and  declare  a  major  in  communica- 
tion are  not  allowed  to  take  courses  in  the  school  after  they 
have  completed  75  hours  of  undergraduate  credit. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  1 20  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence from  each  of  the  five  curricular  areas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  36  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
within  the  School  of  Communication,  including  intro- 
ductory courses,  professional  courses,  media  studies 
courses,  internships,  indejjendent  study,  and  indepen- 
dent reading  courses. 

•  Related  course  requirements  taken  outside  the  School 
of  Communication,  with  grades  of  C  or  better 

•  A  minimum  of  84  credit  hours  outside  the  field  of  com- 
munication, including  65  credit  hours  in  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  eire  required  for  the  major. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  an  adviser,  a  maximum  of  12 
credit  hours  in  communication  transferred  from  another 
university  may  be  substituted  for  required  communication 
courses.  Treinsfer  students  majoring  in  Public  Communi- 
cation are  required  to  greiduate  with  a  total  of  84  credit 
hours  outside  the  field  of  communication. 

Related  Course  Requirement 

Students  must  complete  the  following: 

•  Three  credit  hours  in  American  history  (29.xxx) 

•  Three  credit  hours  in  economics  { 1 9.xxx) 

•  A  minor  or  second  major  outside  the  School  of  Commu- 
nication 

Course  Requirements  (36  credit  hours) 

•  1 7.200  WriUng  for  Mass  Communication  (3) 

•  17.204  Public  RelaUons  (3) 

•  17.205  Understanding  Mass  Media  /S  4:2  (3) 

•  17.410  Interpersoneil  Communication  (3) 

•  17.437  Public  RelaUons  Media  (3) 

•  17.446  Public  RelaUcns  Case  Studies  (3) 

•  17.475  Group  Communication  Management  (3) 


•  17.480  Public  Communication  Research  (3) 

•  Three  of  the  foUowing: 
17.310  Public  Speaking  (3) 

17.323  Computer  Techniques  for  Communication 

Studies  (3) 
17.325  Feature  Article  Writing  (3) 
17.401  Legal  Asjjects  of  Communication  (3) 
17.430  Basic  Photography  (3) 
17.442  Media  Training  (3) 
17.470  Organizational  Communication  (3) 
17.472  Nonverbal  Communication  (3) 
17.491  Senior  Internship  (3)  or 
17.392  Cooperative  Eklucation  Field  Experience  (3) 
17.521  Opinion  Writing  (3) 
17.532  Publication  Layout  and  Design  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following: 
17.504  Journalism  Ethics  (3) 

17.509  Politics  and  the  Media  (3) 

17.510  Women  in  Journalism  (3) 
17.535  Special  Topics  in  News  Media: 

Great  Books  in  U.S.  Journalism  (3) 
History  of  Broadcast  Joumcilism  (3) 
17.540  American  Newspapers  (3) 

•  One  Communication  and  Media  Studies  course  (See 
Media  Studies  (MS)  in  the  course  listings  in  this  publi- 
cation.) 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  do  so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  school  and,  upon  the  school's 
recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  The  school's  Honors  coordinator  advises  students 
in  the  University  Honors  Program  regarding  school  op- 
tions. See  the  section  on  the  University  Honors  Program 
in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 

B.A.  in  Communication:  Visual 
Media 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  a  cumulative 
grade  point  avereige  of  2.50  (on  a  4.00  scale).  Students 
should  declare  their  major  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year  and  no  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  fi-eshman  year. 

Students  who  are  unable  to  achieve  a  cumulative  grade 
point  average  of  2.50  and  declare  a  major  in  communica- 
tion are  not  allowed  to  take  courses  in  the  school  cifter  they 
have  completed  75  hours  of  undergraduate  credit. 

University  Reqidrements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  cm  approved  se- 
quence from  each  of  the  five  curricular  Eireas. 
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•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  t>e  taken  In  the  szime 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  39-42  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
within  the  School  of  Communication,  including  intro- 
ductory courses,  professional  courses,  media  studies 
courses,  internships,  indepjendent  study,  cind  indepen- 
dent reading  courses. 

•  Related  course  requirements  taken  outside  the  School 
of  Communication,  with  grades  of  C  or  better 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  an  adviser,  a  maximum  of  12 
credit  hours  in  communication  transferred  from  another 
university  may  be  substituted  for  required  communication 
courses. 

Related  Course  Requirement 

Students  must  complete  the  following: 

•  TTiree  credit  hours  in  American  history  (29.xxx) 

•  Tliree  credit  hours  in  economics  (IG.xxx) 

•  A  minor  or  second  major  outside  the  School  of  Commu- 
nication 

Coturse  Requirements  (39-42  credit  hours) 

Core  (9  credit  hours) 

•  17. 105  Visual  Uteracy  /A  1 : 1  (3) 

•  1 7.200  Writing  for  Mass  Communication  (3) 

•  17.205  Understanding  Mass  Media  /S  4:2  (3) 
Basic  Courses  (9  credit  hours) 

•  1 7.430  Basic  Photography  (3) 

•  17.43 1  Basic  Visual  Media  Production  (3) 

•  17.482  Writing  for  Visual  Media  (3) 
Professional  Courses  (12-15  credit  hours) 
Intermediate  Courses  (6-9  credit  hows) 

•  Two  or  three  course  from  the  following: 

17.434  Location  Film  and  Video  Production  (3) 

17.435  Introduction  to  Studio  Television  (3) 
17.519  Basic  Digital  Imaging  (3) 

17.523  Intermediate  Photography: 

Photojournalism  (3) 

Fine  Arts  Photography  (3) 
Advanced  Courses  (6  credit  hours) 

•  Two  courses  from  the  following: 
17.456  Film  Production  and  Direction  (3) 
17.464  Directing  for  Camera  (3) 

17.486  Video  Production  and  Direction  (3) 

17.487  Advsinced  Production  and  Direction  (3) 

17.561  Advanced  Writing  for  Film  (3) 

17.562  Advanced  Writing  for  Television  (3) 

Note:  17.491  Senior  Internship,  17.392  Cooperative 
Education  or  a  Visual  Media  Studies  course  (see  below) 
may  be  substituted  for  an  advanced  skills  course  with 
permission  of  the  adviser. 

Visual  Media  Studies  (  9  credit  hours) 

•  Two  or  three  course  from  the  following: 

17.51 1  History  of  Documentary  Film  (3) 

17.512  Television  Documentciry  (3) 


17.513 
17.514 
17.515 
17.516 
17.517 
17.527 
17.558 
17.559 
17.596 


17.599 
23.375 
23.376 
23.377 
23.378 
23.380 


Producing  Film  and  Video  (3) 

Censorship  and  Media  (3) 

Children's  Television  (3) 

Specicil  Topics  in  Visual  Media  and  Culture  (3) 

Cross  Cultural  Cinema  (3) 

History  of  Photography  (3) 

History  of  Motion  Pictures  I  (3) 

History  of  MoUon  Pictures  II  (3) 

An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  course  (.596) 

may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement  with 

permission  of  the  student's  adviser  (3) 

Media.  Technology  and  Society  (3) 

Film  and  Literature  (3) 

National  Cinema  (3) 

Popular  Film  Genres  (3) 

Major  Filmmakers  (3) 

Independent  Filmmakers  (3) 


University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  do  so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  school  and,  up>on  the  school's 
recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  The  school's  Honors  coordinator  advises  students 
in  the  University  Honors  Progreim  regarding  school  op- 
tions. See  the  section  on  the  University  Honors  Program 
in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 

B.A.  in  Communication,  Legal 
Institutions,  Economics,  and 
Government  (CLEG) 

An  interdisciplinary  major  in  Communication,  Legal 
Institutions,  Economics,  and  Government  is  available. 
Consult  the  School  of  Public  Affciirs  chapter  of  this  publi- 
cation. 

B.A.  in  Foreign  Language  and 
Communication  Media 

students  aire  admitted  to  either  the  School  of  Commu- 
nication or  to  the  Department  of  Language  and  Foreign 
Studies  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Program  tracks  are:  French.  German,  Russian,  or 
Spanish  combined  with  Broadcast  Journalism,  Print  Jour- 
nalism, Public  Communication,  or  Visual  Media.  Refer  to 
the  Interdisciplinary  Degree  Programs  chapter  in  this  cat- 
alog for  information  on  major  and  course  requirements. 

Washington  Semester  in 
Journalism 

This  spjecial  one  semester  undergraduate  program  ex- 
plores journalism  as  it  is  practiced  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  progremi  studies  the  people,  institutions  and  issues  of 
Washington  journalism  with  guest  speakers,  field  trips, 
and  lectures,  plus  an  internship  and  an  elective  course 
selected  from  regular  offerings  of  the  university.  The  pro- 
gram is  open  to  students  from  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  country. 
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Admission  to  the  Program 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  program  are:  (1)  a 
minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.50  (on  a  4.00  scale);  (2) 
either  a  journalism  major  or  a  liberal-arts  major  with  some 
evidence  of  interest  in  journalism;  and  (3)  at  least  second- 
semester  sophomore  standing  at  the  time  of  participation. 
Selection  is  competitive. 

Note:  Tliis  program  is  not  open  to  American  University 
communication  majors. 

Requirements 

•  1 7.450  Washington  Journalism  Semester  Seminar  I  (4) 

•  1 7.45 1  Washington  Journalism  Semester  Seminar  II  (4) 

•  1 7.452  Washington  Journalism  Semester  Internship  (4) 

•  One  course  from  the  regular  university  course  offerings 

Minor  in  Communication 

Designed  for  users  and  consumers  of  mass  media, 
rather  than  for  practitioners.  Students  wishing  to  minor 
in  Communication  should  consult  the  academic  counselor 
in  the  School  of  Communication. 

Requirements 

•  17.200  Writing  for  Mass  Commimicatlon  (3) 

•  17.205  Understanding  Mass  Media  /S  4:2  (3) 

•  Two  of  the  following: 
17.204  Public  Relations  (3) 
17.310  Public  Speaking  (3) 
17.320  Reporting  (3) 

17.322  Ekiitorial  Policies  and  Methods  (3) 
17.325  Feature  Article  Writing  (3) 
17.346  Audio-Visual  Communication  (3) 

17.430  Basic  Photography  (3) 

17.431  Basic  Visual  Media  Production  (3) 
17.435  Introduction  to  Studio  Television  (3) 
17.470  Organizational  Communication  (3) 
17.472  Nonverbal  Communication  (3) 
17.475  Group  Communication  Management  (3) 
17.521  Opinion  Writing  (3) 

17.532  Publication  Layout  and  Design  (3) 

•  Two  of  the  following: 

17.401  Legal  Aspects  of  Communication  (3) 

17.508  The  Media  and  Government  (3) 

17.509  Politics  and  the  Media  (3) 

17.51 1  History  of  Documentary  Film  (3) 

17.512  Television  Documentary  (3) 

17.513  Producing  Film  and  Video  (3) 

17.514  Censorship  and  Media  (3) 

17.515  Children's  Television  (3) 
17.517  Cross  Cultural  Cinema  (3) 
17.527  History  of  Photography  (3) 

17.530  Broadcast  Operations  and  Memagement  (3) 

17.538  Contemporciry  Media  Issues  (3) 

17.540  American  Newspapers  (3) 

17.545  Business  amd  Economic  Journalism  (3) 

17.558  History  of  MoUon  Pictures  I  (3) 

17.559  History  of  MoUon  Pictures  II  (3) 

17.596  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  (.596)  course 
may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement  with 
permission  of  the  student's  adviser  (3) 

17.599  Media,  Technology  and  Society  (3) 


GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

M.A.  in  Communication: 
Journalism  and  Public  Affairs 

Admission  to  the  Program 

^pllcants  must  meet  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study.  Previous  professional  or  campus 
experience  in  communication  is  useful  but  not  required. 
However,  all  applicants  are  required  to  show  evidence  of 
professioncil  commitment  and  career  direction  related  to 
the  specialization  and  track  they  choose. 

Admission  is  for  full-time  students  and  for  the  fall  se- 
mester only.  The  student  is  expected  to  complete  this  30- 
credit  hour  program  within  a  ten-month  period.  The 
degree  program  is  also  available  in  a  part-time  weekend 
format.  The  weekend  program  also  b^ins  in  the  fall  se- 
mester and  takes  twenty  months  to  complete. 

An  application  is  submitted  to  the  Graduate  Joumgd- 
ism  Admissions  Committee  which  includes  a  1  .OOO-word 
essay  on  the  applicant's  commitment  to  pursuing  graduate 
study  in  the  program.  If  available,  samples  of  published 
professional  or  college  newswritlng,  scripts  or  tapes  should 
also  be  submitted.  In  addition,  the  university  general  ap- 
plication and  two  letters  of  recommendation  must  be  filed 
with  the  OfiBce  of  Graduate  AflFcdrs  and  Admissions. 

A  limited  number  of  graduate  fellowships  and  assis- 
tantships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  merit  as  well  as 
school  and  program  needs. 

Degree  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 
Students  with  insufficient  news  writing  £ind  reporting 
experience  or  with  insufficient  familiarity  with  Ameri- 
can government  and  journalism  must  pass  17.624 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Journalism  with  a  minimum 
grade  of  B  before  entering  the  program.  This  intensive 
course,  usually  offered  in  August,  does  not  count  for 
credit  in  the  30  credit  hours  for  the  degree. 

•  Continuous  full-time  enrollment  with  a  grade  point  av- 
erage of  3.00  maintained  during  all  work  toward  the 
degree 

•  One  comprehensive  examination,  17.001  General 
Communication  and  Journalism 

Specializations  and  Tracks 

Students  choose  one  of  three  professional  specializa- 
tions: Public  Policy  Journalism,  International  Joumgdism, 
or  Ek;onomic  Communication.  Each  may  be  taken  in  either 
a  print  or  broadcast  joumaillsm  track. 

Course  Requirements 
Public  Policy  Journalism 

Core  Courses  (9  credit  hows) 

•  1 7.60 1  Legal  Aspects  of  Communication  (3) 

•  17.710  Seminar  in  Public  Affairs  (3)  (with  a  grade  of 
B  or  better) 

•  1 7.724  Reporting  of  Public  Affairs  (3) 
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Elective  Courses  (12  credit  hours) 
Four  elective  courses  as  approved  by  the  program  di- 
rector 

One  or  two  courses  outside  the  School  of  Communica- 
tion in  an  area  related  to  public  affairs  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  journalism  elecUves  with  permission  of  the 
program  director.  Possible  areas  include  political  sci- 
ence, public  administration,  history,  economics,  the 
range  of  social  sciences,  and  international  relations. 
Broadcast  Track  (9  credit  hows) 
1 7.632  Television  Field  Reporting  (3) 

17.721  Broadcast  News  1  (3) 

1 7.722  Broadcast  News  II  (3)  (with  a  grade  of  B  or 
better) 

Print  Track  (9  credit  hours) 
17.621  Advanced  Editing  (3) 
17.636  Washington  Reporting  (3) 

17.720  Seminar  in  Journalism  (3)  (with  a  grade  of  B 
or  better) 

International  Journalism 

Core  Courses  (12  credit  hours) 

17.546  Foreign  Policy  and  the  Press  (3)  (with  a  grade 
of  B  or  better) 

17.601  Legal  Aspects  of  Communication  (3) 

17.710  Seminar  in  Public  Affairs  (3)  (with 
international  emphasis  and  a  grade  of  B  or  better) 

17.724  Reporting  of  Public  Affairs  (3)  (with 
international  emphasis) 
Broadcast  Track  (18  credit  hours) 
17.632  Television  Field  Reporting  (3) 

17.721  Broadcast  News  I  (3) 

17.722  Broadcast  News  II  (3)  (with  international 
emphasis) 

Three  courses  (9  credit  hours)  from  the  following: 

One  or  two  international  relations  courses  outside  the 

School  of  Communication 

One  or  two  School  of  Communication  (17.xxx)  electives 

Print  Track  (18  credit  hours) 

17.621  Advanced  EkliUng  (3) 

17.636  Washington  Reporting  (3)  (with  international 
emphasis) 

Four  courses  (12  credit  hours)  from  the  following: 
One  or  two  international  relations  courses  outside  the 
School  of  Communication 

Two  or  three  School  of  Communication  (17.xxx)  elec- 
tives 

Economic  Communication 

Core  Courses  (9  credit  hours) 

17.601  Legal  Aspects  of  Communication  (3) 

17.710  Seminar  in  Public  Affcdrs  (3)  (with  emphasis 
on  economic  and  business  coverage  and  with  a  grade 
of  B  or  better) 

17.724  Reporting  of  Pubbc  Affairs  (3)  (with  emphasis 
on  economic  and  business  coverage) 


Boonom/cs  Courses  (9  credit  hours) 

•  Nine  credit  hours  from  the  following: 

19.500  Price  Theory  (3) 

19.501  Income  Theory  (3) 

19.507  AmeriCcin  Economic  Development  (3) 

19.522  Econometrics  (3) 

19.546  Industrial  OrganlzaUon  (3) 

19.571  Labor  Economics:  Theory  (3) 

19.579  Energy  Economics.  Resources,  cind  the 

Environment  (3) 
19.603  Introduction  to  Economic  Theory  (3) 
Broadcast  Track  (1 2  credit  hours) 

•  1 7.632  Television  Field  Reporting  (3) 

•  17.721  Broadcast  News  1  (3) 

•  1 7.722  Broadcast  News  II  (3)  (with  a  grade  of  B  or 
better) 

•  One  School  of  Communication  (17. xxx)  elective 
Print  Track  (12  credit  hours) 

•  17.545  Business  and  Ekxjnomic  Journalism  (3)  (with 
a  grade  of  B  or  better) 

•  One  economics  or  business  elective  (3) 

•  Two  School  of  Communication  (17.xxx)  electives 

Note:  Students  who  have  earned  a  B  or  better  in  a  news- 
media  law  course  within  five  years  of  enrollment  may  pe- 
tition to  be  exempted  from  17.601  Legal  Aspects  of 
Communication.  International  students  are  normally  ex- 
empted from  this  course.  Students  with  extensive  profes- 
sional editing  experience  may  petition  to  be  exempted 
from  17.621  Advanced  Editing. 

Special  Opportunities 

The  program  draws  heavily  on  the  resources  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  for  both  field  work  and  classroom  study.  In 
addition,  the  many  professional  news  organizations  in  the 
Washington  area  provide  excellent  opportunities  for  in- 
ternships and  cooperative  education  field  experience.  Spe- 
cial seminars  and  presentations,  including  the  school's 
American  Forum,  enable  students  to  meet  major  public 
figures  and  discuss  issues  of  national  and  international 


Weekend  Graduate  Program  in 
Communication:  Journalism  and  Public 
Affairs 

The  peirt-time  M.A.  program  in  Journalism  and  Public 
Affairs  is  for  professionals  whose  schedules  make  Satur- 
day classes  a  preferable  alternative  to  full-time  study.  Stu- 
dents in  this  program  foUow  a  planned  curriculum  tn 
Public  Policy  Journalism,  moving  through  the  program  as 
members  of  an  intact  group  to  complete  ten  courses  in 
either  the  print  or  radio  and  television  journalism  tracks. 

Admission  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  the  full- 
time  program,  cind  for  the  fall  semester  only.  The  student 
is  expected  to  complete  the  30-credit  hour  program  within 
a  twenty-month  period. 

For  more  information.  celU  the  University  Programs  Ad- 
vising Center  at  (202)  885-2500. 
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M.A.  in  Communication:  Public 
Communication 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Applicants  must  meet  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study.  Previous  academic  or  profes- 
sional work  in  public  communication  is  not  required,  but 
all  applicants  must  demonstrate  a  serious  commitment  to 
a  career  in  this  field.  The  ability  to  speak  and  write  English 
well  is  essential. 

Admission  is  open  to  both  full-time  and  part-time  stu- 
dents and  is  for  the  fall  semester  only.  Part-time  students 
are  expected  to  take  a  minimum  of  two  courses  each  se- 
mester and  complete  their  program  in  two  years.  Full-time 
students  are  generally  expected  to  complete  the  program 
in  ten  months.  The  degree  program  is  also  available  in  a 
part-time  weekend  format  beginning  in  the  fall  semester 
which  takes  20  months  to  complete. 

An  application  is  submitted  to  the  Graduate  Public 
Communication  Admissions  Committee  which  includes  a 
1  .OOO-word  essay  on  the  applicant's  commitment  to  pur- 
suing graduate  study  in  the  program.  In  addition,  the  uni- 
versity general  application  and  two  letters  of 
recommendation  must  be  filed  with  the  Office  of  Graduate 
Affairs  and  Admissions.  Interviews  are  not  required,  but 
may  be  recommended  by  the  school. 

A  limited  number  of  graduate  fellowships  and  assis- 
tantships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  merit  as  well  as 
school  and  program  needs. 

Degree  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  A  graduate  project  is  required  of  all  students.  The  proj- 
ect work  must  be  focused  in  a  particular  communica- 
tion area,  such  as:  Arts  Communication;  Corporate 
Public  Relations;  Government  and  Political  Communi- 
cation: International  Public  Relations;  or  Public  Inter- 
est Communication.  The  project  should  be  selected  to 
provide  an  important  credential  for  future  employment 
as  well  as  a  focus  for  learning.  It  should  reflect  the 
student's  career  direction  within  the  broad  field  of  pub- 
lic communication.  Students  must  receive  a  grade  of  B 
or  better  on  the  project.  This  project,  which  fulfiUs  the 
university  research  requirement,  is  in  lieu  of  a  thesis. 

•  One  comprehensive  examination,  17.003  Public  Com- 
munication 

Coiirse  Requirements 

•  17.640  Public  Communication  Principles  (3) 

•  17.642  Public  Communication  Management  (3) 

•  1 7.644  Public  CommunicaUon  Writing  (3) 

•  17.646  Public  Communication  Production  (3) 

•  1 7.735  CommunicaUon  Theory  (3)  (with  a  grade  of  B 
or  better) 

•  17.738  Research  Methods  in  Communication  (3) 
(with  a  grade  of  B  or  better) 

•  17.744  Public  Communication  Seminar  (3)  (with  a 
grade  of  B  or  better) 

•  Nine  credit  hours  In  elective  courses: 


Students  may  take  an  internship  as  one  of  the  elective 
courses.  Other  elective  courses  may  be  taken  in  com- 
munication or  in  other  fields  such  as  sociology,  busi- 
ness, performing  arts,  education,  government,  justice, 
international  service,  psychology,  anthropology,  art 
history,  literature,  economics,  or  statistics. 
Note:  Students  interested  in  corporate  public  relations 
should  note  that  there  are  limited  options  in  business 
administration  electives.  Please  consult  your  adviser. 

Special  Opportunities 

The  program  draws  heavily  on  the  resources  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  for  both  field  work  and  classroom  study.  In 
addition,  the  many  public  interest  orgemizations,  trade  as- 
sociations, government  agencies,  and  public  relations 
firms  in  the  Washington  area  provide  excellent  opportuni- 
ties for  internships  and  cooperative  education  field  expe- 
rience. Special  seminars  and  presentations,  including  the 
school's  American  Forum,  enable  students  to  meet  major 
public  figures  and  discuss  issues  of  national  aind  interna- 
tional concern. 

Weekend  Graduate  Program  in 
Conununication:  Public  Communication 

The  School  of  Communication  offers  a  part-time  week- 
end M.A.  program  in  Public  Communication.  With  its  em- 
phasis on  public  relations,  this  program  is  for  experienced 
professionals  who  find  their  job  responsibilities  expanding 
to  include  new  technologies,  as  well  as  the  coordination 
and  dissemination  of  persuasive  and  informational  mate- 
rials. For  more  information,  call  the  University  Progreims 
Advising  Center  at  (202)  885-2500. 

M.A.  in  Film  and  Video 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  applicants  must  earn  a  satis- 
factory score  on  the  Graduate  Record  General 
Examination  (Verbal,  Quantitative,  and  Analytical).  Previ- 
ous exposure  to  film  study,  film  and  video  production  or 
script  writing  is  not  required,  cilthough  all  applicants  £ire 
required  to  show  evidence  of  professional  commitment  and 
career  direction  related  to  their  program  of  study. 

Admission  is  not  limited  to  full-time  students,  however 
students  must  be  available  to  take  most  of  their  course 
work  during  the  day.  Students  wiU  normally  be  expected 
to  complete  the  33-credit  hour  program  within  24  months. 

An  application  Is  submitted  to  the  Graduate  Film  and 
Video  Admissions  Committee  which  Includes  a  1.000- 
word  essay  on  the  applicant's  commitment  to  pursuing 
graduate  study  in  the  program.  In  addition,  the  university 
general  application  and  two  letters  of  recommendation 
must  be  filed  with  the  Office  of  Graduate  Affairs  and  Ad- 
missions. 

A  limited  number  of  graduate  fellowships  and  assls- 
tantships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  merit  as  well  as 
school  and  program  needs. 
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Degree  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  33  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 
Students  without  experience  in  film  or  video  production 
are  required  to  take  17.631  Basic  Visual  Media  Produc- 
tion prior  to  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  reguleir  program. 
This  course  does  not  count  toward  the  33  credit  hours 
required  for  the  degree. 

•  Six  credit  hours  in  thesis  research  (thesis  option)  or,  in 
the  case  of  students  speclcillzing  In  the  areas  of  script 
writing  or  production.  6  hours  involving  £in  original 
creative  work  (non-thesis  option).  A  grade  of  B  or  better 
is  required  in  courses  taken  for  the  thesis  or  nonthesls 
option. 

•  One  comprehensive  examination,  17.004  Film  and 
Video 

Course  Requirements 

•  Courses  are  selected  from  the  following  areas  with  em- 
phasis determined  by  the  student's  interest:  film  pro- 
duction; video  production;  film  theory,  history,  and 
criticism;  and  script  writing. 

While  a  student  may  emphasize  one  of  these  areas  in 
the  design  of  an  individual  program,  the  program  must 
include  courses  from  all  four  areas.  A  student's  pro- 
gram may  cilso  include  courses  in  related  areas  such 
as  performing  arts  and  photography. 

Special  Opportunities 

The  program  draws  heavily  on  the  resources  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  for  both  field  work  and  classroom  study.  In 
addition,  the  many  media  production  organizations  in  the 
Washington  area  provide  excellent  opfwrtunities  for  in- 
ternships and  coof)eratlve  education  field  experience.  Spe- 
cieil  seminars  and  presentations,  including  the  school's 
American  Forum  and  the  Media  Center  Premiere  Presen- 
tations, enable  students  to  meet  major  producers  and 
media  artists  to  screen  and  discuss  their  work. 

M.A.  in  Communication: 
Producing  for  Film  and  Video 
CWeekend  Program) 

Admission  to  the  Program 

The  School  of  Communication  ofiFers  a  weekend  part- 
time  graduate  program  leading  to  a  Master  of  Arts  degree 
in  Producing  for  Film  and  Video.  The  program  Is  designed 
for  working  adults  who  want  to  pursue  careers  in  produc- 
ing for  film,  video,  television,  and  multi-media. 

Students  begin  the  program  In  May  by  taking  two  eve- 
ning or  weekend  courses  in  the  Summer  Film  and  Video 
Institute  In  film,  video,  or  multi-media  production.  Student 


cohort  groups  follow  a  planned  curriculum,  taking  one 
course  every  seven  weeks  (two  courses  each  semester)  on 
Saturdays  for  a  total  of  10  courses.  The  30-credlt  hour 
program  is  completed  in  2 1  months. 

Applicants  must  meet  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study.  Previous  academic  or  profes- 
sioncil  experience  In  film  or  video  is  not  required,  but  all 
applicants  must  demonstrate  a  serious  commitment  to  a 
career  in  this  field.  The  deadline  for  application  is  April  1 . 
For  more  Information,  students  should  call  the  University 
Programs  Advising  Center  (UPAC)  at  (202)  885-2500.  Po- 
tentlcd  applicants  will  be  sent  a  packet  under  separate 
cover  from  the  university's  admissions  oSice.  The  packet 
contains  additional  information  relating  to  graduate  study 
genercdly  at  The  American  University,  two  reference  forms, 
and  a  sepeirate  application  form  which  Includes  a  request 
for  a  1 ,000  word  essay  on  the  applicant's  reasons  for  weint- 
ing  to  pursue  graduate  study  in  the  program. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  A  grade  point  average  of  3.00  maintained  during  all 
work  toward  the  degree 

•  Continuous  registration 

•  One  comprehensive  examination,  17.005  Producing 
FUm  and  Video 

Course  Requirements 

•  Two  courses  from  the  following: 

17.570  Summer  Film  and  Video  Institute: 
Film  Production  (3) 
Video  Production  (3) 

Multi-media  &  Interactive  Devdopment  \W>rtahop  (3) 
Documentary  Production  (3) 
Dreimatic  Production  (3) 

•  17.513  Producing  Film  and  Video  (3) 

•  17.530  Broadcast  Operations  and  Management  (3) 

•  17.550  Financing  and  Marketing  Independent 

Productions  (3) 

•  17.570  Summer  Film  and  Video  Institute: 

Production  Planning  eind  Management  (3) 

•  17.601  Legal  Aspects  of  Communication  (3) 

•  17.671  The  Media  Enterprise  I:  Establishing  the 

Enterprise  (3) 

•  17.671  The  Media  Enterprise  II:  Managing  the 

Enterprise  (3) 

•  1 7.682  Writing  for  Visual  Media  (3) 
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Richard  L.  ^person 

Assistant  Dean  for  Administration  Firouz  Bcihrampour 
Director  of  Graduate  Programs  August  Schomburg 

Director  of  Graduate  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid 

Judith  Sugarman 
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Academic  Counselor  (Graduate)  An^  Alexander 

Pull-Time  Faculty 

University  Professor  H.K.  Beiker,  H.E.  Strlner 
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Professor  E.R  Alexander,  C.I.  Bartfeld  (Emeritus), 
D.R.  Brenner,  P.  Chinloy,  T.V.  DiBacco,  R.B.  Edelman, 
R.  Estes,  G.T.  Ford,  H.  Glazer,  J.E.  Hampton  (Emeritus). 
S.R  Holmberg,  L.L.  Karadbil  (Emerita),  D.M.  Khambata, 
D.C.  Martin,  M.B.  Mazis,  J.  Owens  (Emeritus), 
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(Emeritus),  J.H.  Sood,  F.D.  Tuggle,  E.A.  Wasil 
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B.J.  Bird.  G.F.  Bulmash,  J.R  Butts,  W.H.  DeLone, 
F.L.  DuBois,  RH.  Gorman,  M.  Hastak,  S.H.  Ivison,  Jr. 
(Emeritus),  D.C.  Jacobs.  P.J.  Jacoby,  J.  Kokus,  Jr., 
P.C.  Kumcir.  RL.  Losey.  M.A.  Mass.  T.  Mroczkowskl. 
TJ.  O'Connor.  A.C.  Perry.  H.M.  Schilit.  V.  Selman. 
P.S.  Shen.  R.M.  Springer.  Jr.  (Emeritus).  J.L.  Swasy. 
RJ.  Volkema.  D.T.  Williamson 

Assistant  Professor  A.  Adhikari.  J.M.  Bailey. 
E.  Carmel.  K.A.  Getz.  R.G.  Unowes.  J.A.  McCarty, 
A.  Mltra,  L.A.  Riddlck,  AC.  Riley.  J.B.  Smelcer 


Mission  and  Objectives 

As  a  professional  school  of  business  administration,  the 
Kogod  College  provides  an  educational  experience  of  the 
highest  quality  for  its  students;  conducts  scholarship  of 
significance  for  both  academic  and  professional  audiences; 
and  provides  service  to  academic,  professional,  and  busi- 
ness communities.  In  all  these  activities  the  Kogod  College, 
taking  advantage  of  its  location  in  a  world  capital,  empha- 
sizes the  interrelationships  among  business  orgciniza- 
tions,  international  and  domestic  institutions,  and 
governments. 

TTirough  its  pedagogy  and  research,  the  Kogod  College: 

•  Prepares  individuals  to  identify,  analyze,  and 
understand  the  interrelationships  among  business 
organizations,  international  and  domestic  institutions, 
and  governments; 

•  Develops  individuals  who  can  lead  organizations 
toward  economic  success  and  social  responsibility  in 
the  globEil  meirketplace  of  the  twenty-first  century; 

•  Prepeires  individuals  to  integrate  information  resources 
and  technologies  to  enable  them  to  anticipate  and 
manage  change; 

•  Advances  knowledge  of  issues  and  practices  affecting 
business  organizations,  international  and  domestic 
institutions,  and  governments; 

•  Enhcinces  its  reputation  for  high  quedity  scholarship 
germane  to  academic,  professional,  business,  and 
government  audiences;  and 

•  Emphasizes,  as  a  pervasive  element  of  all  programs  and 
activities,  ethical,  professional,  and  socieilly  responsible 
business  practices. 

Accreditation 

Both  the  business  cind  accounting  prograims  of  the 
Kogod  College  of  Business  Administration  are  accredited 
by  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Busi- 
ness (AACSB). 
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Departments  and  Special  Centers 

The  college  Is  made  up  of  five  departments:  Accounting 
(including  a  Taxation  program).  Finance  and  Real  Estate. 
Management,  International  Business,  and  Marketing.  The 
International  Business  Department  acts  as  a  matrix  de- 
partment, providing  opportunities  for  professors  fi-om 
other  teaching  units  and  other  experts  in  the  field  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  programs  of  the  college. 

As  part  of  the  Marketing  Center  of  Elxcellence,  The  Cen- 
ter for  Marketing  Policy  Research  sponsors  research  and 
disseminates  information  on  the  effects  of  government  pol- 
icy on  the  marketing  of  goods  and  services. 

The  Management  Department's  Family  Business 
Forum  is  a  membership  organization  comprised  of  leading 
Washington,  D.C.  area  family  businesses.  The  forum  pro- 
vides a  variety  of  educational  programs  which  are  dedi- 
cated to  actively  assisting  families  in  business  to  address 
and  resolve  their  succession,  management,  ownership  and 
strategic  issues. 

Honorary  Societies 

The  college  recognizes  both  academic  and  professional 
achievement  by  students  and  alumni  through  member- 
ship in  national  honorary  societies. 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  founded  in  1913,  is  the  honor 
society  for  scholars  in  the  field  of  business  and  manage- 
ment. It  is  linked  with  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business  and  members  elected  to  the  society 
attain  the  highest  national  honor  for  students  in  business 
or  management. 

The  honor  society  for  scholars  in  international  busi- 
ness, Epsilon  Chi  Omicron,  seeks  to  enhance  the  quality 
of  education  in  international  business  and  to  provide  its 
members— junior  and  senior  students  and  recent  gradu- 
ates— the  opportunity  to  learn  from  each  other. 

UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business 
Administration  (B.S.B.A.) 

The  Business  Administration  program  has  a  liberal  arts 
based  curriculum  that  provides  in  the  business  core  a 
broad  knowledge  of  business  functions  while  emphasizing 
the  global  business  environment.  In  addition  to  the  busi- 
ness core,  majors  must  complete  cin  approved  area  of  spe- 
cialization. TTie  objectives  of  the  B.S.B.A.  program  are: 

•  To  develop  in  each  student  the  ability  to  write  and  speak 
effectively,  an  appreciation  of  the  cirts  and  humanities, 
an  awareness  of  social  and  political  problems  as  well 
as  the  history  and  internationed  and  intercultural 
traditions  that  shape  our  world,  a  background  in  the 
natural  sciences,  and  an  understanding  of 
mathematics  and  statistics  and  their  application  to 
business  and  economic  problems. 

•  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  American  and 
international  economic  systems  and  the  important 
relationship  between  business  and  government. 

•  To  develop  a  global  perspective  on  business  operations. 

•  To  provide  an  understanding  of  the  orgEinizational 
dynamics  of  the  business  enterprise  and  interpersonal 
skills  necessary  for  effective  management. 


•  To  provide  a  background  in  the  concepts,  processes, 
and  institutions  of  the  production  and  marketing  of 
goods  and  services  and  the  financing  of  business 
organizations. 

•  To  provide  a  foundation  in  the  concepts  and  application 
of  accounting,  quantitative  methods,  and  Information 
technology. 

•  To  stimulate  the  student's  intellectual  curiosity,  to 
develop  the  ability  to  think  creatively  and  reason 
logically,  and  to  encourage  the  consideration  of 
demographic  diversity  and  ethical  principles. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Freshman  applicants  should  have  demonstrated  above 
average  performance  in  their  college  preparatory  courses 
in  secondary  school.  Scores  on  the  CEEB  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Test  should  indicate  that  the  applicant  has  the  po- 
tential for  success  in  a  rigorous  university  degree  progreirn. 
Due  to  the  quantitative  emphasis  of  the  business  admin- 
istration curriculum,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  ap- 
plicants take  the  Mathematics  Achievement  Test  for 
placement  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  transfer  admission 
described  in  the  Undergraduate  Study  chapter  of  this  cat- 
cilog,  transfer  applicants  to  Kogod  College  firom  other  col- 
legiate institutions  should  have  mcdntalned  a  minimum 
grade  point  average  of  2.75  (on  a  4.00  scale).  TTiis  standard 
also  applies  to  students  transferring  to  Kogod  College  firom 
the  nondegree  program  of  the  American  University. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence fi-om  each  of  the  five  curricular  eireas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Please  refer  to  the  General  Education  Program  chapter 
in  this  catalog.  Kogod  College  students  should  fulfill 
General  Ekiucation  requirements  before  beginning  the 
junior  year  of  study. 

Note:  Curricular  Area  4  may  be  fulfilled  by  19. 100  Mac- 
roeconomics and  19.200  Microeconomics. 

Major  Requirements 

•  A  totcil  of  1 20  credit  hours  with  a  cumulative  grade  point 
average  of  2.00  or  higher 

•  Non-business  prerequisite  cind  required  courses:  60 
credit  hours 

Accreditation  standards  for  business  programs  require 
that  students  complete  a  minimum  of  60  credit  hours 
of  course  work  outside  the  Kogod  College. 
Note:  12.200  Global  Marketplace  3:2  and  13.200  Per- 
sonal Finance  amd  Financial  Institutions  4:2  are  con- 
sidered business  courses  and  may  not  count  toward 
the  non-business  course  requirement  even  if  they  eire 
taken  for  General  Eklucation  credit. 
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•  Business  core  courses:  36  credit  hours  with  grades  of 
C  or  better  (pass/ fail  grades  are  not  permitted) 

•  Area  of  Specialization:  a  minimum  of  12  credit  hours 
with  grades  of  C  or  better  (pass /fail  grades  are  not  per- 
mitted) 

•  FYee  electives:  12  credit  hours 

Declaration  of  Area  of  Specialization 

It  is  recommended  that  the  area  of  specialization  be 
declared  no  later  than  the  second  semester  of  the  junior 
year.  A  student's  area  of  specialization  must  be  approved 
by  the  Kogod  College  OfBce  of  Undergraduate  Programs. 
The  minimum  standards  of  performance  that  must  be 
achieved  prior  to  approval  are: 

•  A  total  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.00  (on  a  4.00 
scale) 

•  A  grade  point  average  of2.00in41.211  Applied  Ccilcu- 
lus  I  and  42.202  Basic  Statistics 

•  A  minimum  grade  of  C  in  19. 100  Macroeconomics  and 
19.200  Microeconomics 

•  Approval  of  a  specialization  in  Accounting  requires  a 
minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.50  for  14.240  Prin- 
ciples of  Financial  Accounting  and  14.241  Principles  of 
Managerial  Accounting 

Course  Requirements 

Students  are  responsible  for  fulfilling  university  and 
college  degree  requirements  following  a  prescribed  se- 
quence. The  Kogod  College  OflBce  of  Undergraduate  Pro- 
grams must  be  consulted  for  counseling  and  advice. 

University  Requirements 

•  23. 100  or  23. 102  CoUege  Writing  (3) 

•  23. 101  or  23. 103  College  Writing  Seminar  (3) 

•  41.211  Applied  Calculus  1  /N  (4) 

Students  with  a  stronger  background  in  mathematics 
may  take  41.221  Calculus  I.  Students  needing  to 
strengthen  their  quantitative  skills  should  begin  with 
4 1 . 1 50  Finite  Mathematics. 

Non-business  Prerequisites 

•  1 9. 100  Macroeconomics  /S  4: 1  (3) 

•  19.200  Microeconomics  /S  4:2  (3) 

•  42.202  Basic  Statistics  /N  (4) 
Non-business  Requirements 

•  All  business  students  must  complete  6  credit  hours  in 
foreign  language  or  approved  international  or  cross- 
cultural  courses  from  the  following: 

33.161  Civilizations  of  Asia  (3) 

33.XXX  School  of  Intemationcil  Service  (SIS)  courses 

at  the  200-level  and  zibove 
36.XXX/37.XXX  courses  from  the  Language  eind 

Foreign  Studies  depjirtment  of  the  College  of 

Arts  emd  Sciences 
Curricular  Area  3  (International  and  Intercultureil  Ex- 
perience) courses  may  be  used  to  meet  this  require- 
ment, but  the  6  credits  must  be  In  addition  to  those 
taken  to  fulfill  the  General  Education  Requirement 


World  Capitals  Program  courses  (if  not  used  to  fulfill 
another  requirement) ,  international  cooperative  educa- 
tion, or  other  approA/ed  study  abroad  programs 
Note:  All  SIS  (33.xxx)  courses  except  for  courses  taken 
for  General  E^ducation  credit  must  be  approved  by  the 
SIS  Undergraduate  OfBce 

Business  Core  Courses  (12  required  courses) 

C  =  Computer-intensive  courses;  these  courses  in- 
clude assignments  using  computer  software  pack- 
ages that  account  for  a  significant  part  of  the 
course  grade. 

Business  students  may  use  the  Kogod /E)conomics 
Computer  Lab  as  well  as  other  computer  labs  on 
campus.  Student  are  also  encouraged  to  purchase  their 
own  computers.  Hardware  and  software  requirements 
can  be  found  in  the  American  University /Kogod  College 
computer  acquisition  guidelines. 

W  =  Written  communication  emphasis;  these  courses 
emphasize  development  of  business  writing  skills 
and  include  numerous  written  assignments  that  ac- 
count for  a  significant  part  of  the  course  grade. 

O  =  Oral  communication  emphasis;  these  courses  em- 
phasize development  of  oral  communication  skills 
and  Include  oral  reports  that  account  for  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  course  grade. 

All  business  core  courses  cover  relevant  international 

topics  and  Issues. 

•  10.252  Business,  Government  and  Society  (W)  (O)  (3) 

•  10.352  Introduction  to  Management  Information 

Systems  (C)  (3) 

•  10.353  Principles  of  Organizational  Theory, 

Behavior  and  Management  (W)  (3) 

•  10.355  Production/Operations  Management  (C)  (3) 

•  10.458  Business  Policy  and  Sti-ategy  (W)  (O)  (3) 

•  1 1 .300  Principles  of  Marketing  (W)  (3) 

•  12.300  Fundamentals  of  International  Business  (W)  (3) 

•  13.365  Corporate  Finance  (C)  (3) 

•  14.201  Legal  Issues  in  Business  (3) 

•  14.240  Principles  of  Financial  Accounting  (3) 

•  14.241  Principles  of  Maneigerial  Accounting  (C)  (3) 

•  One  uppjer -level  international  business  (12. xxx) 
course  (3) 

An  internaUongil  business  course  related  to  the 
student's  area  of  specialization  is  recommended.  How- 
ever, the  selected  course  may  not  also  count  toward  the 
area  of  specicilization  requirement. 

Area  of  Specialization 

Business  majors  must  select  a  specicilization  from  the 
approved  specializations  listed  below,  or  design  a  custom 
specialization  with  the  approval  of  their  Kogod  adviser. 
Specializations  must  include  a  minimum  of  12  credit 
hours. 

Accounting  (15  credit  hours) 

•  14.340  Intermediate  Financial  Accounting  I  (3) 

•  14.341  Intermediate  Financial  Accounting  II  (3) 

•  14.345  Cost  Accounting  (3) 
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•  14.350  Introduction  to  Accounting  Information 

Systems  (3) 

•  14.443  Taxation  I  (3) 

Enterprise  Management  (12  credit  hours) 

•  10.381  Managing  Human  Resources  (3) 

•  10.386  Entrepreneurship  (3) 

•  10.387  Mcmagement  and  Leadership  Development  (3) 

•  10.454  Managing  Information  for  Business  Decision 

Making  (3) 

Finance  (12  credit  hours) 

•  1 3.470  Seminar  in  Finance  (3) 

•  Any  three  of  the  following: 

13.464  Financial  Markets  and  Institutions  (3) 

13.465  DerivaUve  SecuriUes  (3) 

13.468  Advanced  Financial  Management  (3) 

13.469  Investment  Analysis  (3) 

13.474  Real  Estate  Finance  and  Economics  (3) 
Note:  Students  with  a  Finance  specialization  should  also 
take  12.302  International  Finance  as  their  second  inter- 
national business  course  requirement  (see  business 
core  requirement  above) 

Human  Resource  Management  (12  credit  hours) 

•  10.381  Managing  Human  Resources  (3) 

•  10.384  Managing  Performance  (3) 

•  10.481  Managing  Compjensation  Systems  (3) 

•  One  from  the  following: 

10.382  Employee  Involvement  and  Labor  Policy  (3) 

10.386  Entrepreneurship  (3) 

10.387  Management  and  Leadership  Development  (3) 
10.585  Managing  Diversity:  Recruiting  and  Selecting 

the  Workforce  (3) 
12.507  International  Human  Resource  Management  (3) 

International  Finance  (12  credit  hours) 

12.302  International  Finance  (3) 
12.404  Multinational  Accounting  Issues  (3) 
13.464  Financial  Markets  and  Institutions  (3) 
13.468  Financial  Decision  Making  (3) 
International  Management  (12  credit  hours) 

10.386  Entrepreneurship  (3) 

10.388  Small  Business  Management  (3) 

12.401  Cultural  Environment  of  International 
Business  (3) 

12.507  International  Human  Resource  Management  (3) 
International  Marketing  (12  credit  hours) 

1 1.301  Consumer  Behavior  (W)  (3) 
1 1.401  Marketing  Research  (C)  (3) 
12.301  International  Marketing  (3) 
12.408  Export/Import  Management  (3) 


Marketing  (12  credit  hours) 

•  1 1 .30 1  Consumer  Behavior  (3) 

•  1 1.401  MarkeUng  Research  (3) 

•  Two  from  the  following: 

1 1 .402  MarkeUng  Problems  (3) 

11.411  F*romotion  Management  (3) 

1 1.412  Promotion  Campaigns  (3) 
1 1.421  Sales  Management  (3) 

1 1.436  Retailing  Management  (3) 
Note:  Students  with  a  Marketing  specieilizatlon  should 
also  take  12.301  International  Marketing  as  their  sec- 
ond international  business  course  requirement  (see 
business  core  requirement  above) 

Computer  Information  Systems  (12  credit  hours) 

•  10.454  Managing  Information  in  Business  Decision 

Making  (3) 

•  55.234  Programming  Concepts  I  (3) 

•  55.455  Introduction  to  Systems  Analysis  (3) 

•  One  from  the  following: 

55.315  Human  Factors  in  Computer  Information 

Systems  (3) 
55.440  Database  Management  in  Computer 

Information  Systems  (3) 
55.460  Applied  Systems  Design  (3) 

Economics  (15  credit  hours) 

•  19.300  Price  TTieory  (3) 

•  19.301  Income  Theory  (3) 

•  Three  additional  upper-level  (.300  or  above)  economics 
(19.XXX)  courses 

International  Communication  (12  credit  hours) 

•  33. 1 40  Cross-Cultural  Communication  3: 1  (3) 

•  33.340  Foundations  of  Intemationcd 

Communication  (3) 

•  33.341  Intercultural  Communication  (3) 

•  33.349  Selected  Topics  in  International 

Communication  (3) 

International  Development  (12  credit  hours) 

•  Four  courses  from  the  following: 
19. 1 10  The  Global  Majority  3: 1  (3) 

19.307  Political  Economy  of  Eiconomic 
Development  (3) 

19.308  History  of  Economic  Development  (3) 
23. 150  Third  World  Uterature  3: 1  (3) 
29.120  Imperialism  and  Revolution  3:1  (3) 
33. 1 10  Beyond  Sovereignty  3: 1  (3) 

33.337  IntemaUonal  Development  (3) 
33.537  Special  Topics  in  Development 

Management  (3) 
53.235  Dynamics  of  PoliUcal  Change  3:2  (3) 
65. 1 10  \^ews  from  the  Third  Worid  3: 1  (3) 
65.285  EkJucation  for  International 
Development  3:2  (3) 
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International  Economics/International 
Economic  Policy  (12  credit  hours) 

•  Four  courses  from  the  following: 
19. 3 11  International  Economics  (3) 

19.371  International  Economics:  Trade  (3) 

19.372  International  Economics:  Finance  (3) 
33.215  Competition  in  an  Interdependent 

World  3:2  (3) 
33.389  Special  Topics  in  Policy  Analysis  (3) 

33.465  Contemporary  International  Trade  and 
Investment  Policies  (3) 

33.466  Contemporeiry  International  Monetary. 
Finance  and  Energy  Policies  (3) 

33.504  Multinational  Corporations  (3) 

Regional  Area  Specialization  (12  credit  hours) 

•  Twelve  credit  hours  from  a  B  A.  in  International  Studies 
regional  area  specialization  (see  the  School  of  Interna- 
tional Service  chapter  in  this  catalog).  Regional  areas 
include:  Africa,  the  Americas,  Asia.  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Russia  and  Central  Eurasia. 

Note:  AU  SIS  (33.xxx)  courses  except  for  courses  taken 
for  General  Education  credit  must  be  approved  by  the 
SIS  Undergraduate  OfBce. 

Double  Bfajors 

In  lieu  of  an  eirea  of  specialization,  students  may  take 
a  double  major  in  Business  Administration  and  either 
Computer  Information  Systems  or  Ek:onomics. 

Computer  Information  Systems  (36  credit  hours) 

•  55.234  Programming  Concepts  I  (3) 

•  55.235  Programming  Concepts  II  (3) 

•  55.315  Human  Factors  in  Computer  Information 

Systems  (3) 

•  55.325  Computer  Hardware  and  Systems 

Software  (3) 

•  55.440  Database  Management  in  Computer 

Information  Systems  (3) 

•  55.455  Introduction  to  Systems  Analysis  (3) 

•  55.460  Applied  Systems  Design  (3) 

•  55.465  Designing  and  Writing  Computer 

Documentation  (3) 

•  55.480  Senior  Seminar  In  Computer  Information 
Systems  (3) 

•  55.485  Senior  Workshop  in  Computer  Information 

Systems  (3) 

•  Two  computer  Information  systems  electives  {55.xxx). 
excluding  55.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experi- 
ence 

Economics  (43  credit  hours) 

•  19. 100  Macroeconomics  4: 1  (3)* 

•  19.200  Microeconomics  4:2  (3)* 

•  19.300  Price  Theory  (3) 

•  19.301  Income  Theory  (3) 

•  42.202  Basic  StaUsUcs  (4)* 


*  These  courses  count  towEird  both  the  Economics 
major  and  the  non-business  prerequisite  requfrements 
for  the  Business  Administration  major. 

•  Six  additional  economics  (19.xxx)  courses  at  the  300- 
level  or  above 

•  Related  field:  three  courses  from  the  related  course  re- 
quirement of  the  BA.  in  Ek;onomics;  field  may  be  busi- 
ness administration  courses  (see  Department  of 
Ekx)nomics  section  in  this  catalog. 

Student  Status 

TTie  Kogod  College  of  Business  Administration  has  two 
undergraduate  classifications:  lower-division  (correspond- 
ing to  the  freshman  emd  sophomore  years),  cind  upper-di- 
vision (corresponding  to  the  junior  and  senior  years).  In 
the  lower-division,  students  complete  university  require- 
ments in  college  writing  and  mathematics,  the  university 
Genercd  Eklucation  progreun.  nonbusiness  prerequisites  to 
the  upper-division  courses  (economics  and  statistics).  Eind 
required  courses  10.252  Business,  Grovemment  and  Soci- 
ety, 14.240  Principles  of  Financial  Accounting,  14.241 
Principles  of  Managerial  Accounting,  and  14.201  Legal  Is- 
sues in  Business.  A  student  must  earn  a  minimum  of  24 
credits  before  registering  for  lower-division  business 
courses. 

The  upper-division  is  devoted  primarily  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  professional  courses  in  business.  To  qualify  for 
admission  to  the  upper-division,  students  must  success- 
fully complete  a  minimum  of  54  credits  of  course  work, 
including  all  of  the  lower-division  degree  requirements  in 
college  writing,  mathematics,  economics,  statistics,  busi- 
ness and  government,  business  law,  and  accounting.  No 
upper-level  professional  courses  may  be  taken  before  at- 
tainment of  upper-division  status.  Exceptions  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  associate  dean  for  undergraduate  programs. 

Cooperative  Education  Program 

Qualified  students  majoring  in  business  are  encour- 
aged to  peirticipate  in  the  Cooperative  EkJucatlon  Program 
which  provides  field  experience  in  jobs  related  to  their  ac- 
ademic programs  and  career  goals.  The  program  enables 
students  to  make  career  decisions  and  prepare  for  entry 
into  the  professional  job  market  while  eaiming  degree  credit 
in  part-time  placements.  Positions  may  be  with  business, 
local,  state,  or  federal  governments  or  community,  social 
service,  or  not-for-profit  organizations. 

Undergraduate  students  must  have  upper  division 
standing  plus  12  credit  hours  in  business.  Including  any 
relevant  core  courses  specified  by  the  Kogod  College  de- 
pEirtment.  The  credit  earned  in  a  co-op  course  c£m  be  used 
only  for  a  free  business  elective  course,  not  to  replace  a 
core  or  area  of  spedEilization  course. 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  In  the 
major.  To  do  so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  college  and,  upon  college  recom- 
mendation, graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  major. 
The  college's  Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in  the 
University  Honors  Program  regarding  college  options.  See 
the  section  on  the  University  Honors  Program  In  this  cat- 
alog for  fiirther  detaiils. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Accountancy  (B.S.A.) 

The  Accountancy  program  has  a  lit>era]  arts  based  cur- 
riculum that  provides  a  general  background  in  business 
operations  as  well  as  a  comprehensive  and  in-depth  cov- 
erage of  accounting  topics  and  issues.  The  program  pre- 
pares students  for  professional  positions  in  public 
accounting  firms,  corporations,  not-for-profit  organiza- 
tions, and  government.  The  B.S.  in  Accountancy  is  also 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  the  Uniform  Certified 
Public  Accountant  Exam.  Additionally,  the  program  as- 
sists students  in  identilying  their  career  objectives  and 
formulating  a  plan  to  achieve  these  goals  through  a  com- 
bination of  educational  and  work  experiences. 

Some  distinctive  features  of  the  B.S.  in  Accountancy 
include: 

•  In  consultation  with  their  faculty  advisers,  students 
prepare  and  implement  a  Professioned  Accounting 
Career  and  Education  (PACE)  Plan.  Students  establish 
personalized  career  and  educational  goals,  select 
courses  that  complement  the  study  of  accounting  and 
assist  students  in  achieving  their  goals,  and  complete 
a  career-oriented  experiential  learning  activity  such  as 
a  co-op  or  internship. 

•  The  program  provides  a  strong  foundation  in  business 
issues  and  operations  fi-om  a  global  perspective. 

•  Business  core  and  accounting  courses  emphasize  the 
development  of  essential  capabilities  needed  by 
accounting  graduates:  oral  and  written 
communication,  interpersonal  and  computer  skills. 

•  The  program  includes  a  minimum  of  60  credit  hours  of 
course  work  in  liberal  arts  and  natural  sciences  and  30 
credit  hours  of  business  core  courses.  Students  take  a 
maximum  of  24  credit  hours  in  the  accountancy  major 
beyond  the  business  core,  including  6  credit  hours  of 
accounting,  finance,  or  law  electives. 

•  Professional  responsibilities  and  ethics  are  emphasized 
throughout  the  accounting  curriculum.  Relevant 
topics,  issues,  cind  assignments  related  to  ethics  and 
business-government  relations  are  covered  in  two 
business  core  courses,  10.252  Business,  Government 
and  Society  and  14.201  Legal  Issues  in  Business. 

•  A  ProfessionaJ  Speaker  Series  brings  to  campus 
distinguished  professionals  fi-om  public  accounting 
firms,  government  agencies,  financial  institutions, 
non-profit  entities,  and  other  business  and  professional 
organizations  in  the  Wcishington,  D.C.  area. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Freshman  applicants  should  have  demonstrated  above 
average  performance  in  their  college  preparatory  courses 
in  secondary  school.  Scores  on  the  CEEB  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Test  should  indicate  that  the  applicant  has  the  po- 
tential for  success  in  a  rigorous  university  degree  program. 
Due  to  the  quantitative  emphasis  of  the  accountancy  cur- 
riculum, it  is  strongly  recommended  that  applicants  take 
the  Mathematics  Achievement  Test  for  placement  pur- 
poses. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  transfer  admission 
described  in  the  Undergraduate  Study  chapter  of  this  cat- 
Eilog.  transfer  applicants  to  Kogod  College  fi-om  other  col- 


legiate institutions  should  have  maintained  a  minimum 
grade  point  average  of  2.75  (on  a  4.00  scale).  This  standcird 
also  applies  to  students  transferring  to  Kogod  College  fi-om 
the  nondegree  program  of  the  American  University. 

Provisional  admission  to  the  B.S.  in  Accountancy  will 
be  determined  for  entering  freshman  and  transfer  stu- 
dents. Formal  admission  to  the  program  requires  depart- 
ment approval.  It  is  recommended  that  students  formally 
apply  for  admission  to  the  major  at  the  end  of  the  second 
semester  of  their  sophomore  year. 

The  minimum  standards  of  [performance  that  must  be 
achieved  prior  to  approval  are: 

•  A  total  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.00  (on  a  4.00 
scale) 

•  A  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.00  in  41.211 
Applied  Calculus  I.  42.202  Basic  Statistics,  and  55.260 
Introduction  to  Computing 

•  A  minimum  grade  of  C  in  1 9. 1 00  Macroeconomics  and 
19.200  Microeconomics 

•  A  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.50  in  14.240  Prin- 
ciples of  Financial  Accounting  and  14.241  Principles  of 
Mcinagerial  Accounting. 

Students  firom  other  degree-granting  units  of  the  Amer- 
iccin  University  must  satisfy  the  standeirds  listed  above 
before  being  accepted  on  transfer  into  the  Kogod  College 
and  the  B.S.  in  Accountancy. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence firom  each  of  the  five  curricular  cireas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Note:  Please  refer  to  the  General  Eklucation  Program 
chapter  in  this  catalog.  Kogod  College  students  should 
fulfill  General  Eklucation  requirements  before  beginning 
the  junior  year  of  study. 

Curricular  Area  4  may  be  fulfilled  by  19. 100  Macroeco- 
nomics and  19.200  Microeconomics. 

Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  1 20  credit  hours  with  a  cumulative  greide  point 
average  of  2.00  or  higher 

•  Non-business  prerequisite  and  required  courses:  60 
credit  hours 

Accreditation  standards  for  business  progreuns  require 
that  students  complete  a  minimum  of  60  credit  hours 
of  course  work  outside  the  Kogod  CoUege. 
Note:  12.200  Global  Marketplace  3:2  and  13.200  Per- 
sonal Finance  and  Financial  Institutions  4:2  cire  con- 
sidered business  courses  and  may  not  count  toward 
the  non-business  course  requirement  even  if  they  are 
taken  for  General  Eklucation  credit. 

•  Business  core  courses:  30  credit  hours  with  grades  of 
C  or  better  (pass/fail  grades  are  not  permitted) 
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•  Required  upper-level  accounting  and  elective  courses: 
24  credit  hours  witli  grades  of  C  or  better  (pass/fcul 
grades  are  not  permitted) 

•  Career-oriented  experiential  learning  activity:  0-3 
credit  hours 

•  Free  electives:  3-6  credit  hours 

Course  Requirements 

Students  are  responsible  for  fulfilling  university  and 
college  degree  requirements  following  a  prescribed  se- 
quence. The  Kogod  College  Office  of  Undergraduate  Pro- 
grams and  Accounting  Department  faculty  must  be 
consulted  for  counseling  and  advice. 

University  Requirements 

•  23. 100  CoUege  Writing  (3) 
or 

23. 102/23. 130/23.205/74.200 

•  23. 1 0 1  College  Writing  Seminar  (3) 
or 
23.103/23.131/74.201 

•  41.211  Applied  Calculus  1  (4) 

Students  with  a  stronger  background  in  mathematics 
may  take  41.221  Calculus  1.  Students  needing  to 
strengthen  their  quantitative  skills  should  begin  with 
4 1 . 1 50  Finite  Mathematics. 

Non-business  Requirements 

19.100  Macroeconomics  /S  4:1  (3) 

19.200  Microeconomics  /S  4:2  (3) 
42.202  Basic  Statistics  /N  (4) 
55.260  Introduction  to  Computing  (4) 
Accounting  Complement  (6)  (see  PACE  Plan,  below) 
Non-business  electives  (6-9) 

Business  Core  Courses  (30  credit  hours) 

10.252  Business,  Government  and  Society  (3) 

10.353  Principles  of  Organizational  Theory, 
Behavior  and  Management  (3) 

10.355  Production/Operations  Management)  (3) 

10.458  Business  Policy  and  Strategy  (3) 

1 1 .300  Principles  of  Marketing  (3) 

12.300  Fundamentals  of  International  Business  (3) 

13.365  Corporate  Finance  (3) 

14.201  Legal  Issues  in  Business  (3) 

14.240  Principles  of  Financial  Accounting  (3) 

14.241  Principles  of  Mcinagerial  Accounting  (3) 
Accountancy  Major  Requirements  (24  credit  hours) 

14.340  Intermediate  Financial  Accounting  I  (3) 

14.341  Intermediate  Financial  Accounting  II  (3) 

14.345  Cost  AccounUng  (3) 

14.350  Introduction  to  Accounting  Information 
Systems  (C)  (3) 

14.443  TaxaUon  I  (3) 

14.449  Auditing  (3) 


•    Two  fi-om  the  following: 

12.404  Multinational  Accounting  Issues  (3) 

13.XXX  Finance  elective  (3) 

14.202  Advanced  Business  Law  (3) 

14.444  Taxation  II  (3) 

14.547  Advanced  Financial  Accounting  (3) 

14.561  Accounting  for  Governmental 
Organizations  (1.5) 

14.562  Accounting  and  Financial  Management: 
Not- for  Profit  Organizations  (1.5) 

Professional  Accounting  Career  and  Education 
(PACE)  Plan 

All  students  must  prepare  and  implement  a  Profes- 
sional Accounting  Career  and  Ekiucation  (PACE)  Plein  as 
an  integral  part  of  their  program.  Students  are  assigned 
an  accounting  faculty  adviser  when  they  declare  their  in- 
tention to  major  in  accountancy.  Student's  PACE  Plans  are 
developed  in  consultation  with  their  faculty  adviser  and 
are  subject  to  approval  by  the  department  chair.  Each 
student's  PACE  Plcin  includes  the  following: 

A.  Development  of  a  personalized  statement  of  the 
student's  educational  and  career  objectives  associ- 
ated with  pursuing  the  B.S.  in  Accountancy. 

B.  Specification  of  General  Eklucation  course  selec- 
tions including  a  brief  explanation  of  the  linkage  of 
the  selected  courses  to  the  student's  academic  and 
career  objectives. 

C.  Development  of  an  "accounting  complement,"  com- 
prised of  at  least  two  related  non-business  courses 
(6  credit  hours)  beyond  university  and  General  Edu- 
cation requirements  in  a  area  that  complements 
the  student's  professional  accounting  education. 
Examples  of  accounting  complements  include: 
Information  systems  courses  fi^om  the  Department  of 
Computer  Science  and  Information  Systems  (CSIS); 
two  courses  in  a  foreign  langucige,  from  the  School  of 
International  Service  (SIS),  or  other  internationally -re- 
lated courses;  environmental  courses  selected  fi"om 
natural  science  offerings;  or  government  and  public 
administration  course  work  fi-om  the  School  of  Public 
Affairs.  Other  possible  complements  include  related 
courses  in  economics,  law,  communication,  philoso- 
phy, the  social  sciences,  and  the  humanities.  A  com- 
plement may  be  a  minor  in  another  field. 

D.  Completion  of  a  Ccireer- oriented  learning  require- 
ment: all  students  participate  in  a  co-op.  internship 
or  other  experiential  learning  activity  as  part  of 
their  program. 

Co-ops  emd  internships,  either  paid  or  unpaid,  may  be 
with  businesses.  locEil,  state  or  federal  government,  or 
community,  social  service  or  not-for-profit  organiza- 
tions. All  co-ops  must  be  taken  for  academic  credit,  but 
students  have  the  option  of  fulfilling  the  experiential 
learning  requirement  through  non-credit  internships. 
Students  aire  required  to  submit  an  Experiential  Learn- 
ing Report  on  their  co-op.  Internship,  or  other  experi- 
ential learning  activity. 

E.  Completion  of  a  written  evaluation  in  the  last  se- 
mester of  the  student's  program  of  what  was 
learned  through  the  various  elements  of  the 
student's  PACE  Plan. 
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Student  Statiis 

The  Kogod  College  of  Business  Administration  has  two 
undergraduate  classifications:  lo\v'er-di\1sion  (correspond- 
ing to  the  firshman  and  sophomore  \-ears).  and  upper-di- 
\1sion  (corresponding  to  the  junior  and  senior  years).  In 
the  lo^*-er-di\1sion,  students  complete  urm-ersity  require- 
ments in  college  uriUng  and  mathematics,  the  univ-ersitN- 
General  Education  program,  nonbusiness  prerequisites  to 
the  upper-di\1sion  courses  (economics  and  statistics),  and 
required  courses  10.252  Business.  Go\-emment  and  Soci- 
ety-. 14.240  Principles  of  Financial  Accounting,  14.241 
Principles  of  Managerial  Accounting,  and  14.201  Legal  Is- 
sues in  Business.  A  student  must  earn  a  minimum  of  24 
credits  before  registering  for  lower-division  business 
courses. 

The  upper-division  is  de%'oted  primarily  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  professional  courses  in  business  and  account- 
ing. To  qualifv'  for  admission  to  the  upper-division, 
students  must  successftally  complete  a  minimum  of  54 
credits  of  course  work,  including  all  of  the  lou-er-di%lsion 
degree  requirements  in  college  writing,  mathematics,  eco- 
nomics, information  s>-stems.  statistics  and  business.  No 
upper-lev^l  business  or  accounting  courses  may  be  taken 
before  attainment  of  upper-drvision  status.  Exceptions 
must  be  appro\-ed  b>'  the  associate  dean  for  undergraduate 
programs. 

Cooperative  Education  Program 

Students  are  encouraged  to  fulfill  their  requirement  for 
career-oriented  experiential  learning  through  the  Cooper- 
ative Education  Program.  This  program  enables  students 
to  make  career  decisions  and  prepare  for  entrs*  into  the 
professional  job  market  while  earning  degree  credit  in  part- 
time  placements  ^^ith  businesses,  go\-emment.  and  not- 
for-profit  organizations 

Undergraduate  students  must  have  upper  di\'ision 
standing  plus  12  credit  hours  in  business,  including  an>' 
relei-ant  core  courses  specified  b\'  the  Kogod  College.  The 
credit  earned  in  a  co-op  course  can  be  used  only  for  a  fi-ee 
electr\-e  course. 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
oppKJTtunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
m^or.  To  do  so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  ad\'anced- 
level  Honors  u-ork  in  the  coUege  and.  upwn  college  recom- 
mendation, graduate  vvith  University  Honors  in  the  mzgor. 
The  college's  Honors  coordinator  ad\ises  students  in  the 
University  Honors  Program  regarding  college  options.  See 
the  section  on  the  University  Honors  Program  in  this  cat- 
alog for  further  details. 

Washington  Semester  in 
International  Business  and  Trade 

This  special  program  offered  in  the  fall  and  spring  se- 
mesters draws  on  the  unique  environment  of  Washington. 
D.C.,  focusing  on  the  interplay  betu-een  national  govern- 
ment institutions  and  the  business  sector.  Students  study 
the  impact  of  government  policies  and  actions  on  interna- 
tional business  and  trade  through  seminars  with  decision 
makers  and  business  leaders,  intemshipe  with  orgeiniza- 
tions  in  Washington,  and  research.  Students  earn  under- 


graduate credits  which  may  be  applied  toward  a  bachelor's 

degree. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

The  program  is  open  to  non-business  students  at  The 
American  Uni\'ersity  and  to  students  of  affiliated  institu- 
tions &x)m  across  the  country.  Requirements  for  admission 
to  the  program  are:  (1)  nomination  by  a  faculty  represen- 
tati\'e  of  the  Washington  Semester  Program:  (2)  a  minimum 
grade  point  average  of  2.50  (on  a  4.00  scale):  and  (3)  at 
least  second -semester  sophomore  standing  at  the  time  of 
f)articipation. 

Requirements 

•  1 2.420  International  Business  and  Traide 

Seminar  I  (4) 

•  12.421  International  Business  amd  Trade 

Seminar  II  (4) 

•  12.422  International  Business  and  Trade  Research 

Project  (4) 
or 
an  electi%'e  course  may  be  substituted  for  the  research 

project 

•  12.423  International  Business  and  Trade 

Internship  (4) 

International  Marketing 
Program  in  Brussels 

The  International  Marketing  Program  enables  both 
business  and  non-business  students  to  gain  international 
experience  through  a  semester  of  course  work  offered  in 
Bmssels.  Students  in  the  program  take  12.301  Interna- 
tional Marketing.  1 1 .301  Buyer  Behavior,  a  course  on  the 
practice  of  business  in  the  European  Union,  and  either  an 
internship  or  a  French  language  course. 

Minor  in  Business 
Administration 

Designed  to  provide  a  minimum  coverage  of  the  com- 
mon bod>'  of  knowledge  in  business  administration  for 

nonbusiness  majors. 

Bdinor  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  24  credit  hours 

Course  Requirements 

Please  note  that  19.100  Macroeconomics  and  19.200 
Microeconomics  are  prerequisites  to  1 1.300  Principles  of 
Marketing,  and  that  42.202  Basic  Statistics  is  a  prerequi- 
site to  13.365  Corporate  Finance.  These  courses  must  be 
successfulh'  completed  before  starting  the  Minor  in  Busi- 
ness AdministratiorL 

•  10.252  Business.  Government  and  Society  (3) 

•  10.353  Principles  of  Organizational  Theory.  Behavior 

and  Mem^agement  (3) 

•  11. 300  Principles  of  Marketing  (3) 

•  12.300  Fundamentals  of  International  Business  (3) 

•  13.365  Corporate  Finance  (3) 

•  14.201  Legal  Issues  in  Business  (3) 
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•  14.240  Principles  of  Financial  Accounting  (3) 

•  14.241  Principles  of  Managerial  Accounting  (3) 
WhUe  not  required,  the  following  additional  course  or  its 
equivalent  is  highly  recommended: 

40.260  Introduction  to  Computing  /N  (4) 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

Master  of  Business 
Administration  (M.B.A.) 

TTie  goal  of  the  M.BA.  program  is  to  develop  practical 
business  managers  with  both  the  analytical  ability  and 
managerial  skills  to  be  able  to  succeed  in  the  complex, 
technical  arena  of  world-wide  businesses  today  and  in  the 
future. 

The  M.B.A  program  contains  within  its  required  cur- 
riculum the  business  perspectives  amd  core  areas  required 
by  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  School  of  Busi- 
ness. The  M.B.A  is  abroad,  general  management  program 
with  the  opportunity  for  emphasis  in  a  particular  field. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  applicants  must  have  earned  a 
satisfactory  score  on  the  Graduate  Mancigement  Admis- 
sion Test  (GMAT5  and  a  satisfactory  grade  pxjint  average 
for  the  last  60  hours  of  academic  work  firom  a  Council  on 
Postsecondary  Accreditation  (COPA)  regionally  accredited 
institution. 

/^plicants  whose  first  language  is  not  English  may  be 
required  to  pass  a  special  English  test  before  they  are  per- 
mitted to  register  for  Kogod  College  courses.  Students  who 
are  not  native  English  speakers  must  also  be  certified  by 
the  English  Language  Institute. 

Students  eire  admitted  into  the  fioU-time  program  in 
August  or  January.  This  lock-step  program  of  between  12 
and  14.5  credit  hours  per  semester  allows  for  completion 
of  the  degree  in  four  consecutive  semesters.  Within  the 
limits  of  prerequisites  and  course  availability,  part-time 
students  may  move  through  the  program  at  their  OAvn 
pace.  At  the  completion  of  the  course  work  specified  in  the 
first  year  of  the  full-time  program,  students  may  switch 
between  the  fuU-Ume  and  the  part-time  program  with  the 
approved  of  the  Dean  of  the  Kogod  College. 

Degree  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  54  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  course 
work 

•  Research  requirement  (6  credits):  Students  must  earn 
a  grade  of  B  or  better  in  courses  spjecified  from  the  total 
credit  hour  requirement  as  a  non-thesis  option: 

18.624  Applied  Strategic  Management  in  a  Global 
Environment  I  (1.5) 

18.625  Applied  Strategic  Management  in  a  Global 
Environment  II  (1.5) 

18.626  Field  Practicum  (3) 

•  Orientation  requirement:  All  students  cire  required  to 
participate  in  ein  orientation  program  prior  to  the  start 
of  classes  in  their  first  semester.  The  orientation  lasts 
two  weeks  for  full-Ume  students  and  is  conducted  over 
two  weekends  for  part-time  students.  The  program  In- 


cludes mathematics  and  computer  skills  workshops, 
assessments  of  managerial  sMlls,  introduction  to  the 
case  method,  and  an  overview  of  university  resources 
such  as  the  library  and  placement  services. 

•  Workshop  requirement:  Each  semester  a  workshop  de- 
signed to  develop  the  student's  managerial  skills  is  of- 
fered. Workshops  are  graded  on  a  pass/fail  basis. 
Students  must  pass  all  workshops  to  successfully  com- 
plete their  graduate  programs. 

Course  Requirements 

Business  Core  and  Breadth  (39  credits) 

18.601  Leadership  Practicum  (.5) 

18.602  Leadership  Practicum  (.5) 

18.605  Managerial  Ek;onomics  I:  Business, 
Government  and  the  International  Ek;onomy  (2) 

18.606  Managerial  Ek;onomics  11:  Ek;onomics  of  the 
Firm  and  Industry  (2) 

18.607  Financial  Accounting  Concepts  and 
Applications  (2) 

18.608  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts  and 
Applications  (2) 

18.609  Organizational  Behavior  and  Human 
Resoiirce  Management  (3) 

18.610  Quantitative  Methods  I:  Statistics  in 
Managerial  Decision  Making  (2) 

18.61 1  Quantitative  Methods  II:  Operations 
Research  in  Managerial  Decision  Making  (2) 

18.612  Marketing  Management  I:  Market 
Analysis  (1.5) 

18.613  Marketing  Management  11:  Managing 
Marketing  Programs  (1.5) 

18.614  Financial  Management  I  (1.5) 

18.615  Financial  Management  II  (1.5) 

18.616  Management  Information  Systems: 
Foundations  (1.5) 

18.617  Management  Information  Systems: 
Practice  (1.5) 

18.618  Manager  in  the  International 
Ek;onomy  (3) 

18.621  Quality  Management  (2) 

18.622  Business  and  Society  (1.5) 

18.623  Legal  Environment  of  Global 
Business  (1.5) 

18.624  Applied  Strategic  Memagement  in 
a  Globed  Environment  I  (1.5) 

18.625  Applied  Strategic  Management  In 
a  Globed  Environment  II  (1.5) 

18.626  Field  Practicum  (3) 

Elective  Courses  (6  credits) 

Students  complete  6  credits  of  elective  courses  which 
may  be  taken  in  business.  International  relations,  govern- 
ment, or  other  relevant  disciplines.  Students  may  also  use 
their  elective  courses  to  take  additional  courses  in  an  area 
of  concentration. 
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Concentrations  (9-12  credits) 

All  students  declare  a  concentration  and  complete  a 
minimum  of  9  credits  in  this  concentration.  Students  may 
choose  departmentally  designed  concentrations,  or  they 
may  design  their  own  concentration  with  the  approval  of 
their  faculty  adviser. 

Accounting  (12  credits) 

The  Accounting  concentration  is  designed  to  prepare 
graduates  for  management  careers  and  provide  them  with 
basic  conceptual  knowledge  of  accounting  as  a  foundation 
for  accounting  career  development. 

The  Accounting  concentration  consists  of  12  credits  of 
accounting  course  work  beyond  the  MBA  core  financial 
and  managerial  accounting  modules.  Students  are  en- 
couraged to  consult  with  the  accounting  department  fac- 
ulty in  designing  their  concentration. 
Required  (or  waived  with  substitution): 

•  14.62 1  Financial  Accounting  and  Reporting  (1.5) 

•  14.622  Asset  Valuation  and  Reporting  (1.5) 

•  14.625  Managerial  Accounting:  Cost  Behavior  and 

Determination  (1.5) 

•  14.626  Accounting  for  Meinagement  Planning  cind 

Control  1.5) 

•  Six  credits  from  the  following: 

14.547  Advanced  Financial  Accounting  (3) 

14.561  Accounting  for  Governmental  Organizations  (1.5) 

14.623  Fincincial  Accoimting  for  Debt  and  Ekjuity  (1.5) 

14.624  Special  Topics  in  Financiail  Accounting  (1.5) 

14.627  Federal  Income  Taxation:  Individuals  (1.5) 

14.628  Federal  Income  Taxation:  Business  Entities  (1.5) 

14.651  Accounting  Information  Systems: 
Transaction  Processing  (1.5) 

14.652  Accounting  Information  Systems:  Control 
and  Special  Topics  (1.5) 

14.653  Auditing  Theory.  Concepts  and  Standards  (1.5) 

14.654  Auditing  Applications  and  Reports  (1.5) 

14.671  Accounting  in  a  Multinational 
Environment  (1.5) 

14.672  International  Accounting:  Technical  Issues  (1.5) 
Note:  Students  must  take  at  least  9  credit  hours  of  the 
12  hour  concentration  in  courses  reserved  exclusively 
for  graduate  students.  Students  who  wish  to  take  more 
advanced  accounting  courses  may  do  so  with  approval 
of  the  accounting  department  chair. 

Business  Management  Information  Systems 
(9  credits) 

•  Nine  credits  from  the  following  with  the  approval  of  the 
faculty  adviser: 

18.651  Database  Management  Systems  in  Business  (3) 

18.652  Strategic  Management  of  Information 
Technology  (1.5) 

18.653  Issues  in  Information  Systems 
Management  (1.5) 

18.654  International  Issues  in  Information 
Technology  (1.5) 

18.655  Decision  Support  and  Executive  Support 
Systems  (1.5) 

18.656  Seminar  in  Business  Management 
Information  Systems  (1.5) 

55.560  Systems  Analysis  and  Design  (3) 


Economic  Development  Management  (9  credits) 

•  Nine  credits  from  the  following  with  the  approval  of  the 
faculty  adviser: 

19.560  Survey  of  Ek;onomic  Development  (3) 

33.636  MicropoliUcs  of  Development  (3) 

33.637  InternaUonal  Development  (3) 
54.614  Development  Management  (3) 

Entrepreneurship  and  Management  (9  credits) 

•  18.661  Entrepreneurship  and  New  Venture 

Management  (3) 

•  1 8.662  Managing  Small  and  Growing  Companies  (1.5) 

•  1 8.663  Managing  a  Family  Business  (1.5) 

•  18.664  Entrepreneurial  Leadership  and 

Organizational  Productivity  (1.5) 

•  18.665  Mcinagement  of  Entrepreneurship  in  Service 

Organizations  (1.5) 

Finance  (9  credits) 

•  18.679  Seminar  in  Finance  (3) 

•  Four  modules  (6  credits )  from  the  following  (exceptions 
require  the  approval  of  the  department  chair): 

18.670  Working  Capital  Management  (1.5) 

18.671  Long-Term  Financial  Strategies  (1.5) 

18.672  Equity  Analysis  (1.5) 

18.673  Fixed  Income  Analysis  (1.5) 

18.674  Financial  Futures  and  Other  Derivative 
Instruments  (1.5) 

18.675  Portfolio  Management  (1.5) 

18.676  Financial  Institutions  (1.5) 

Human  Resource  Management  (9  credits) 

•  Nine  credits  from  the  following: 

18.730  Performance  Management  (3) 

18.731  Compensation  Systems  (1.5) 

18.732  Retirement  Plan  Management  (1.5) 

18.733  Employee  Benefits  Management  (1.5) 

18.734  Human  Resource  Development  (1.5) 

18.735  National  and  International  Labor  Policy  (1.5) 

18.736  Recruiting  and  Selecting  a  Diverse 
Workforce  (1.5) 

18.737  Employer  and  Employee  Rights  (1.5) 

18.738  Workforce  Planning  (1.5) 

International  Business  (9  credits) 

Students  with  a  concentration  in  International  Business 
choose  from  one  of  the  following  three  tracks: 

International  Finance: 

•  18.700  International  Finance  (3) 

•  18.701  InternaUonal  Banking  (1.5) 

•  18.702  Legal  Issues  in  International  Investment  and 

Trade  (1.5) 
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•  TTiree  credits  from  the  following  modules: 
14.671  Accounting  in  a  Multinational 

Envtromnent  (1.5) 
Any  Advanced  Finance  Module  (18.670-18.682) 
International  Marketing: 

•  1 8 .  703  Assessing  International  Markets  (1.5) 

•  18.704  Issues  in  International  Marketing  (1.5) 

•  18.705  Export/Import  Management  ( 1.5) 

•  1 8. 706  International  Market  Research  (1.5) 

•  Three  credits  from  the  Advanced  Marketing  Modiales 
(18.710-18.719) 

International  Management 

•  18.707  Managing  Human  Resources  in  Multinational 

Corporations  (1.5) 

•  18.708  Issues  in  International  Training  and  Labor 

Relations  (1.5) 

•  18.709  Comparative  Management  Systems  (3) 

•  Three  credits  from  the  Advanced  Management  Modules 
(18.651-18.656,  18.661-18.665) 

Marketing  (9  credits) 

•  18.710  Marketing  Research  Methods  (1.5) 

•  18.7 1 1  Strategic  Marketing  Analysis  (1.5) 

•  18.712  Marketing  Planning  and  Execution  (1.5) 

•  Elective  Modules:  4.5  credits  from  the  following: 

18.713  Marketing  Research  Applications  (1.5) 

18.714  Buyer  Behavior  (1.5) 

18.715  Promotion  Management  (1.5) 

18.716  Advertising  Management  (1.5) 

18.717  Legal  and  Regulatory  Issues  in  Marketing 
Management  (1.5) 

18.718  Social  and  Ethical  Dimensions  of  Marketing 
Strategy  (1.5) 

18.719  European  Marketing  Strategies  (1.5-3) 

Real  Estate  (9  credits) 

18.720  Real  Estate:  Managing  Properties  (1.5) 

18.721  Real  Estate  Finance  (1.5) 

18.722  Real  E:state  Investment  (1.5) 

18.723  Secondary  Mortgage  Markets  (1.5) 

18.724  Real  Estate  Market  Analysis  and  Forecasting  (1.5) 

18.725  Real  Hastate  Development  (1.5) 
Exceptions  require  the  approved  of  the  department  chair. 

International  Service 

M.B.A.  students  may  choose  a  School  of  International 
Service  (SIS)  concentration  from  the  following.  Students 
pursuing  these  concentrations  must  consult  the  SIS  Grad- 
uate Office  in  order  to  register. 

Comparative  and  Regional  Studies  (9  credit  hours) 

•  One  course  from  the  following: 
33.601  Introduction  to  Theory  in  International 

RelaUons  (3) 
33.604  Masterworks  of  International  Relations  (3) 
33.670  Theory  and  Methods  in  Cross-NaUonal 

Studies  (3) 
or 


Another  appropriate  international  relations  theory 
course  approved  by  the  SIS  associate  dean  or  designee 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  course  work  on  a  single  geographic 
region  (Africa,  the  Americas,  Asia,  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  Russia  and  Centred  Eurasia)  subject  to  approval 
by  the  SIS  associate  dean  or  designee 

International  Communication  (9  credit  hours) 

•  33.640  International  Communication  (3) 

•  Six  credits  from  the  following: 

33.641  Psychological  and  Cultural  Bases  of 
International  Politics  (3) 

33.642  Cross-Cultural  Communication  (3) 

33.644  Communication  and  Socicd  and  Ek;onomic 
Development  (3) 

33.645  International  and  Comparative 
Communication  Policies  (3) 

33.695  Research  Seminar  in  International 
Communication  (3) 

International  Economic  Policy  (9  credit  hotirs) 

•  33.615  Fundamentals  of  U.S.  Foreign  Ekionomic 

Policy  (3) 

•  Six  credits  from  the  following: 

33.519  Special  Studies  in  International  Politics: 

International  Economic  Policy  Coordination  (3) 
33.565  Japanese-U.S.  Economic  Relations  (3 

33.665  Contemporary  International  Trade  and 
Investment  Policies  (3) 

33.666  Contemporary  International  Monetary. 
Finance,  and  Energy  Policies  (3) 

33.696  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  (.696)  course 
may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement  with 
approval  by  the  SIS  associate  dean  or 
designee  (3) 

International  Politics  (9  credit  hours) 

•  One  of  the  foUowing: 

33.601  Introduction  to  Theory  in  International 

Relations  (3) 
33.604  Masterworks  of  International  Relations  (3) 

•  Six  credits  from  one  of  the  following  subfields  (see  re- 
qufrements  for  the  M  JV.  in  International  Affairs  concen- 
tration in  Internationeil  Politics  in  the  School  of 
International  Service  chapter): 

International  Political  Ek:onomy 
International  Law  and  Organization 
Peace  and  Conflict  Resokttion 

United  States  Foreign  Policy  (9  credit  hours) 

•  One  course  from  the  following: 

33.581  Schools  of  Thought  in  Contemporary  United 

States  Foreign  Policy  (3) 
33.689  Seminar  in  Foreign  Policy  Analysis  (3) 

•  Six  credits  from  the  field  course  requirement  for  the 
M.A.  In  International  Affcdrs  concentration  in  United 
States  Foreign  Policy.  (See  the  School  of  International 
Service  chapter  In  this  catalog) 
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Foreign  Language 

Concentrations  are  also  available  in  FYench.  Russian 
and  Spanish  through  the  Department  of  Language  and 
Foreign  Studies  (LFS)  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
(CAS).  Students  pursuing  these  concentrations  must  pxjs- 
sess  proficiency  in  the  language  as  determined  by  LFS,  and 
the  language  must  be  a  second  language  for  the  student. 
All  LFS  graduate  courses  are  taught  in  the  particular  lan- 
guage. Students  may  tailor  an  individual  progreim  with  the 
approval  of  the  director  of  M.B.A.  progreim  and  the  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies.  The 
basic  structure  for  a  concentration  is  as  follows: 

•  A  cultural  seminar  on  a  region  in  which  the  language 
is  spoken 

•  A  translation  course  which  involves  the  trginslation  of 
business  documents 

•  An  internship  with  an  international  organization 
requiring  the  use  of  the  language 

French  (9  credit  hours) 

•  37.702  Seminar  in  French  Studies  (3)  or  another 
French  course  taught  exclusively  to  graduate  students 

•  Six  credits  from  the  following: 

37.529  Colloquium  on  France  (3)  (may  be  repeated 
for  credit) 

37.596  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  course  may 
be  used  to  fulfil)  the  requirement  (3)  (may  be 
repeated  for  credit  with  different  topics) 

37.628  French  Translation:  Concepts  and  Practice  (3) 

37.691  Internship:  French  (1-6) 

Russian  (9  credit  hours) 

•  37.704  Seminar  in  Russian  Studies  (3)  or  another 
Russian  course  taught  exclusively  to  graduate  students 

•  Six  credits  from  the  following: 

37.641  Advanced  Russian  Media  and  Political 

Trcinslation  (3) 
37.691  Internship:  Russian  (1-6) 
37.696  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  course  may 

be  used  to  fulfill  the  requirement  (3)  (may  be 

repeated  for  credit) 

Spanish  (9  credit  hours) 

•  37.656  Seminair  in  Spanish  and  Latin  American 

Studies  (3)  or  another  Spanish  course  taught 
exclusively  to  graduate  students 

•  Six  credits  from  the  following: 

37.656  Spanish  Topics  (3)  (may  be  repeated  for  credit) 

37.658  Introduction  to  Spanish  Translation  (3) 

37.659  Advanced  Spanish  TranslaUon  (3) 
37.691  Internship:  Spanish:  Proyecto  Amistad  (1-6) 

Cooperative  Education  Opportunities 

Cooperative  Ekiucation  Field  Experiences  may  be  avail- 
able for  up  to  6  elective  credits.  A  prerequisite  for  all  grad- 
uate co-ops  is  completion  of  18.601-18.618. 


M.S.  in  Accounting    (M.S.A.) 

In  addition  to  the  development  of  strong  general  and 
technical  competency,  the  M.S.  in  Accounting  program  is 
designed  to  instill  in  students  the  highest  standards  of 
personal  integrity  and  professional  ethics.  M.S.A.  gradu- 
ates utilize  their  knowledge  and  professional  standards  to 
lead  organizations  toward  economic  success  and  social 
responsibility  in  the  global  community  of  the  twenty-first 
century. 

The  Kogod  College  Accounting  Department  is  strongly 
committed  to  the  professional  ideals  of  competency,  integ- 
rity, and  public  responsibility.  The  primary  mission  of  the 
M.S.A.  program  is  to  teach  graduates  to  understand  eind 
apply  the  accounting  profession's  ideals,  standards,  and 
practices  in  a  wide  range  of  professional  careers.  The  Amer- 
ican University's  location  in  our  nation's  capital  provides 
opp)ortunities  to  apply  professional  accounting  expertise 
and  values  to  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  pub- 
lic policy  and  the  resolution  of  domestic  and  international 
issues  involving  business,  government  and  non-profit  or- 
gEinizations. 

The  M.S.A,  progrcim  is  designed  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  students  with  non-accounting  baccalaureate 
backgrounds  or  to  provide  an  advanced  program  for  stu- 
dents with  baccalaureate  degrees  in  accounting  who  wish 
to  complete  a  fifth  year  of  professional  accounting  educa- 
tion. Prior  education  in  business  or  accounting  is  not  re- 
quired. However,  students  lacking  appropriate  prior 
education  will  be  required  to  complete  up  to  33  graduate 
credit  hours  in  foundation  business  and  accounting 
course  work  in  addition  to  the  30-credit  hour  M.S.A.  cur- 
riculum. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  program  are  the 
same  as  those  for  the  M.B.A.  degree.  In  addition  to  meeting 
the  minimum  university  requirements  for  graduate  study, 
applicants  must  have  earned  a  satisfactory  score  on  the 
Graduate  Management  Admission  Test  (GMAT)  and  a  sat- 
isfactory grade  point  averaige  for  the  last  60  hours  of  aca- 
demic work  from  a  Council  on  Postsecondary  Accreditation 
(COPy^  regioneilly  accredited  institution.  M.S.  in  Account- 
ing students  are  subject  to  the  same  mathematics  comjae- 
tency  requirements  as  M.B.A.  students. 

The  prior  education  of  all  M.S.A.  students  will  be  eval- 
uated upon  admission  to  the  program,  and  an  individual- 
ized program  of  study  wiU  be  designed  in  consultation  with 
cm  accounting  faculty  advisor.  The  modulcir  format  of  the 
M.S.A.  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  students  with 
maximum  flexibility  in  fulfilling  program  requirements  and 
in  selecting  elective  courses  to  meet  individual  academic 
cind  professional  career  objectives. 

Degree  Requirements 

•  30-63  credit  hours  of  graduate  course  work  depending 
on  an  evaluation  of  the  student's  educational  back- 
ground. Students  must  demonstrate  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  course  work  providing  general  foundation 
knowledge  in  business  administration  including  prin- 
ciples of  accounting,  economics,  organizational  behav- 
ior, quantitative  methods,  marketing,  finance,  and  the 
international  dimension  of  business. 
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In  addition,  students  must  complete  foundation  ac- 
counting course  work  in  the  following  areas:  interme- 
diate financial  accounting,  managerial  cost  accounting, 
taxation,  auditing,  and  accounting  information  sys- 
tems. 

Students  are  strongly  encouraged  to  take  a  workshop 
on  oral  and  written  communications  which  will  be 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Accounting  for  M.SJL 
students  each  fall. 

Course  Reqtdrements 

Foundation  Courses  (33  credits) 

Students  who  have  not  completed  the  necessary  foun- 
dation course  work  prior  to  entering  the  M.SJ^  program 
will  be  required  to  complete  up  to  33  credit  hours  fi-om  the 
following: 

Business  (21  credits) 

18.605  Managerial  Elconomics  I:  The  Firm  and 
Industry  (2) 

18.606  Managerial  Ek:onomics  II:  Managing  the 
Ek;onomy  (2) 

18.607  Financial  Accounting  Concepts  £ind 
Applications  (2) 

18.608  Mainagerial  Accounting  Concepts  and 
Applications  (2) 

18.609  Organizational  Behavior  and  Human 
Resource  Management  (3) 

18.610  Quantitative  Methods  I:  Statistics  in 
Managerial  Decision  Making  (2) 

18.611  Quantitative  Methods  II:  Ojierations 
Research  in  Managerial  Decision  Making  (2) 

18.612  Marketing  Meinagement  I: 
Market  Analysis  (1.5) 

18.614  Financial  Management  I  (1.5) 

18.618  Manager  in  the  International  Ekionomy  (3) 

Accounting  (12  credits) 

14.621  Financial  Accounting  and  Reporting  (1.5) 

14.622  Asset  Valuation  and  Reporting  (1.5) 

14.623  Financial  Accounting  for  Debt  and  Equity  (1.5) 

14.625  Meinagerial  Accounting:  Cost  Behavior  and 
Determination  (1.5) 

14.626  Accounting  for  Management  Planning  eind 
Control  (1.5) 

14.627  Federal  Income  Taxation:  Individual  (1.5) 

14.651  Accounting  Information  Systems: 
Trsmsaction  Processing  (1.5) 

14.653  Auditing  Theory,  Concepts  and  Standards  (1.5) 

M.8.A.  Program  (30  credit  hours) 

Breadth  Component:  9  graduate  credit  hours  outside 
the  accounting  discipline 

Elective  Component:  3  graduate  credit  hours  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Accounting  Department 

Advanced  Accounting  Component:  18  graduate  credit 
hours  of  adveinced  eiccounting  course  work 


Note:  Based  on  the  evaluation  of  their  prior  accounting 
education,  students  may  take  a  3-credit  hour  co-op  to 
fulfill  either  the  breath,  elective,  or  advanced  accounting 
component  of  their  program. 

Breadth  Component  (9  credit  hours) 

•  14.602  Legal  Environment  of  the  Accounting 

Profession  (3) 

•  18.615  Financial  Management  II  (1.5) 

•  18.616  Management  Information  Systems  I: 

Foundations  (1.5) 

•  Graduate  electives  outside  the  accounting  discipline  (3) 
Note:  Depending  on  the  student's  prior  education,  other 
approved  graduate  courses  outside  the  accounting  dis- 
cipline may  be  substituted  for  the  required  breadth  mod- 
ules. 

Elective  Component  (3  credit  hours) 

•  Three  credit  hours  as  approved  by  the  Accounting  De- 
partment. 

Depending  on  their  prior  education,  students  may  be 
required  to  select  either  accounting  or  non-accounting 
course  work  to  satisfy  the  elective  segment  of  the  M.S  JV. 
program. 

Advanced  Accounting  Component  (18  credit  hours) 

Level  I  Modules 

Students  lacking  comparable  prior  accounting  educa- 
tion are  required  to  complete  the  following  graduate 
accounting  modules  (9  credit  hours).  With  the  approval 
of  the  Accounting  Department,  up  to  3  credit  hours  of 
Level  I  modules  may  be  applied  to  the  elective  compo- 
nent requirement  (see  above). 

•  1 4. 56 1  Accounting  for  Government  Organizations  (1.5) 

•  14.624  Special  Topics  in  Financial  Accounting  (1.5) 

•  14.628  Federal  Income  Taxation:  Business  Entities  (1.5) 

•  14.652  Accounting  Information  Systems:  Control 

and  Special  Topics  (1.5) 

•  1 4.654  Auditing  Applications  eind  Reports  (1.5) 

•  14.671  Accounting  in  a  Multinational  Environment  (1.5) 
Level  n  Modules 

All  M.S.A  students  must  complete  at  least  12  hours  of 
Level  n  advanced  accounting  course  work. 

•  14.780  Advanced  Accounting  Theory  (3)  (required  for 

all  M.S.A  students) 

•  With  departmental  approved,  students  select  fi"om  the 
following  courses  to  complete  the  18  credit  hours  of 
advanced  accounting  course  work.  (Nine  additional 
credit  hours  for  students  who  completed  the  Level  I 
modules,  above.  Other  students  take  15  credit  hours 
from  the  courses  listed  below). 

14.547  Advanced  Financlcil  Accounting  (3) 
14.562  Accounting  emd  Flneincial  Management: 

Not-for-Profit  Organizations  (1.5) 
14.672  International  Accounting:  Technical 

Issues  (1.5) 

14.725  AdvEinced  Managerial  Accounting  I  (1.5) 

14.726  Advanced  Managerial  Accounting  II  (1.5) 
14.760  Advanced  Auditing  (1.5) 

14.762  SEC  Regulatory  Reporting  (1.5) 
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14.763  Seminar  in  Accounting  and  Public  Policy  (1.5) 

14.764  Contemporary  Issues  in  Professional 
Accounting  Practice  (1.5) 

14.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Accounting  ( 1 -6)  or 
Approved  graduate  taxation  course  (3) 

M.S.  in  Finance  (M.S.F.) 

The  objective  of  the  Master  of  Science  in  Finance 
(M.S.F.)  progrcim  is  to  provide  graduates  with  greater  depth 
in  finance  Emd  real  estate  education  than  is  possible  in 
baccalaureate  or  M.B.A.  programs.  Graduates  are  pre- 
pared to  analyze  complex  issues  and  exercise  professional 
judgment  in  decision  making  by  drawing  on  em  integrated 
and  comprehensive  body  of  financial  knowledge.  The 
M.S.F.  program  also  assures  that  graduates  have  mas- 
tered the  breath  of  knowledge  in  business  administration 
essential  for  decisive  action  in  professional  practice.  In 
addition  to  developing  strong  general  and  technical  com- 
petency, the  program  is  designed  to  instill  the  highest  stan- 
dards of  personal  integrity  and  professional  ethics.  M.S.F. 
graduates  should  be  well  prepared  to  apply  their  knowl- 
edge and  professional  standards  in  the  public  interest  and 
to  lead  organizations  toward  economic  success  and  social 
responsibility  in  the  global  community  of  the  twenty-first 
century. 

The  Department  of  Finance  and  Real  Estate  is  strongly 
committed  to  the  professional  ideals  of  comf)etency,  integ- 
rity, and  public  responsibility.  The  primary  mission  of  the 
department's  M.S.F.  program  is  to  teach  graduates  to  un- 
derstand and  apply  these  ideals  in  their  professional  ca- 
reers. The  program  draws  on  the  advantages  and 
opportunities  inherent  in  the  American  University's  loca- 
tion in  our  nation's  capital.  It  emphasizes  the  applicability 
of  professional  finance  exjjertise  and  values  to  the  formu- 
lation and  implementation  of  public  policy,  the  resolution 
of  domestic  and  international  issues  involving  business, 
government  and  non-profit  organizations,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  ideals,  standards  eind  practices  of  the 
finance  and  real  estate  professions. 

The  M.S.F.  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  those  with  or  without  prior  education  in  business 
or  finance.  Students  without  an  appropriate  educational 
background  complete  up  to  13  graduate  credit  hours  in 
business  foundation  courses  above  the  30.5  credit  hour 
M.S.F.  program. 

The  modular  format  of  the  M.S.F.  curriculum  is  de- 
signed to  provide  students  with  maximum  flexibility  in 
fulfilling  program  requirements  and  selecting  elective 
courses  to  meet  individual  academic  and  professional  ca- 
reer objectives.  The  prior  education  of  all  M.S.F.  students 
is  evaluated  upon  admission  to  the  program  and  an  indi- 
vidualized progrcim  of  study  is  designed  in  consultation 
with  a  finance  faculty  adviser.  Students  must  demonstrate 
satisfactory  completion  of  course  work  providing  general 
foundation  knowledge  in  economics,  accounting,  quanti- 
tative methods,  and  financicd  management.  The  program 
may  be  completed  on  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis  by 
attending  evening  classes. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  program  Eire  the 
same  as  for  the  M.B.A.  degree.  In  addition  to  meeting  the 
minimum  university  requirements  for  graduate  study,  ap- 


plicants must  have  earned  a  satisfactory  score  on  the 
Graduate  Management  Admission  Test  (GMAT)  and  a  sat- 
isfactory grade  point  average  for  the  last  60  hours  of  aca- 
demic work  from  a  Council  on  Post  Secondary 
Accreditation  (COPA)  regionally  accredited  institution. 
M.S.F.  students  are  subject  to  the  same  mathematics  com- 
petency requirements  as  M.B.A-  students. 

Degree  Requirements 

•  A  minimum  of  30.5  to  a  maximum  of  43.5  credit  hours 
of  graduate  course  work  depending  on  an  evaluation  of 
each  student's  educational  background. 

•  For  students  who  have  completed  all  business  founda- 
tion requirements,  the  30.5  credit  hour  M.S.F.  program 
consists  of: 

Fineince  core  courses:  5  credit  hours 
Advanced  finance  and  real  estate  courses:  19.5  credit 
hours 

Breadth  electives  approved  by  the  Department  of  Fi- 
nance and  Real  Estate:  6  credit  hours 

•  Students  who  need  to  complete  all  business  foundation 
requirements  also  take  required  business  foundation 
courses:  13  credit  hours 

Course  Requirements 

Business  Foundation  Courses  (13  credit  hours) 

18.605  Managerial  Ek;onomics  I:  Business, 
Government  and  the  International  Economy  (2) 

18.606  Managerial  Ek:onomics  II:  Ekionomlcs  of  the 
Firm  and  Industry  (2) 

18.607  Financicd  Accounting  Concepts  and 
./^plications  (2) 

18.608  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts  £ind 
./^plications  (2) 

18.610  Quantitative  Methods  I:  Statistics  in 
Managerial  Decision  Making  (2) 

18.614  Financial  Management  I  (1.5) 

18.615  Financial  Management  II  (1.5) 
Students  who  have  taken  comparable  courses  within 
the  last  five  years  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better  may  be 
able  to  waive  these  courses. 

Required  Finance  Core  Courses  (5  credit  hours) 

•  18.678  Quantitative  Methods  in  Finance  (2) 

•  18.679  Seminar  in  Finance  (3) 

These  courses,  together  with  one  additional  1.5  credit 
module  fi-om  the  elective  Finance  and  Read  Estate 
courses  below  fulfill  the  non-thesis  option  requirement. 
Students  must  receive  a  grade  of  B  or  better  for  non- the- 
sis option  courses. 

Elective  Courses  (25.5  credit  hours) 

•  At  least  19.5  credit  hours  fi-om  the  following: 
Rnanoe 

18.670  Working  Capital  Management  (1.5) 

18.671  Long  Term  Financial  Strategies  (1.5) 

18.672  Equity  Analysis  (1.5) 

18.673  Fixed  Income  Analysis  (1.5) 

18.674  Financial  Futures  and  Other  Derivative 
Instruments  (1.5) 
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18.675  Portfolio  Management  (1.5) 

18.676  Financial  Institutions  (1.5) 

18.677  Financial  Statement  Analysis  (1.5) 

18.700  International  Finance  (3) 

18.701  International  Banking  (1.5) 
Real  Estate 

18.720  Real  E:state:  Managing  Properties  (1.5) 

18.721  Real  Estate  Finance  (1.5) 

18.722  Real  Estate  Investment  (1.5) 

18.723  Secondary  Mortgage  Markets  (1.5) 

18.724  Real  Estate:  Market  Analysis  and 
Forecasting  (1.5) 

18.725  Real  Estate:  Nature  and  Scope  of  Real 
Property  (1.5) 

18.727  Legal  Issues  in  Acquisition  and  Transfer  of 
Real  Estate  (1.5) 

•    Up  to  6  credit  hours  in  Finance  emd  Real  Estate  courses 
listed  above,  or  from  the  following  (other  graduate 
courses  may  be  approved  by  the  chair  of  the  Finance 
Department): 
Accounting 
14.547  Advanced  Financial  Accounting  (3) 

14.621  Financial  Accounting  and  Reporting  (1.5) 

14.622  Asset  Valuation  and  Reporting  (1.5) 

14.623  Financial  Accounting  for  Debt  and  Ekjioity  (1.5) 

14.624  Special  Topics  in  Financial  Accounting  (1.5) 

14.625  Managerial  Accounting:  Cost  Behavior  and 
Determination  (1.5) 

14.626  Accounting  for  Management  Planning  and 
Control  (1.5) 

14.671  Accounting  in  a  Multinational  Environment  (1.5) 

14.672  International  Accounting:  Technical  Issues  (1.5) 
14.762  sex:  Regulatory  Reporting  (1.5) 

18.631  Leged  Issues  of  Financial  Management  (1.5) 
Economics 

19.500  Price  Theory  (3) 

19.501  Income  Theory  (3) 

19.505  Quantitative  Analysis  of  Ek;onomic  Models  (3) 
19.522  Ek;onometrics  (3) 
19.564  Development  Finance  (3) 

19.632  Development  Banking  (3) 

19.672  International  Ek:onomics:  Finance  (3) 
Independent  Study /Cooperative  Education 
18.690  Independent  Study  (1-6) 
18.692  Cooperative  Education  (3-6) 

M.S.  in  Taxation 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  applicants  must  have  earned  an 
undergraduate  bachelor's  degree  in  business  administra- 
tion from  a  Council  on  Post  Secondary  Accreditation 
(COPA)  region cdly- accredited  institution  with  a  satisfactory 
grade  point  average  for  the  last  60  credit  hours  and  a 
satisfactory  score  on  the  Graduate  Management  Admis- 
sion Test  (GMAT).  Students  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted the  CPA  exeimlnatlon  may  substitute  It  for  the 
GMAT. 

The  applicant  must  demonstrate  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  course  work  equivalent  to  the  Common  Body  of 
Knowledge  for  undergraduate  business  education  as  cur- 


rently defined  by  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business  (AACSB).  In  addition,  the  applicant 
must  have  completed  two  semesters  of  intermediate  ac- 
counting, one  semester  of  business  law,  federal  income 
taxation,  and  macroeconomics.  Any  deficiencies  in  the 
above  prerequisite  courses  must  be  completed  at  the  grad- 
uate level  at  the  American  University  after  admission  to 
the  program,  and  are  in  addition  to  other  program  require- 
ments. M.S.  in  Taxation  students  are  subject  to  the  same 
mathematics  comf)etency  requirements  as  the  M.B.A.  stu- 
dents. 

Degree  Requirements 

•  Ten  graduate  tax  courses  (30  credit  hours),  including 
two  required  core  tax  courses  (6  credit  hours),  a  re- 
search component  (6  credit  hours),  and  six  elective  tax 
courses  (18  credit  hours). 

Course  Requirements 

Core  Tax  Courses  (6  credit  hours) 

•  14.630  Legislative  and  Judicial  Foundations  of 

Income  Tax  (3) 

•  14.631  Tax  Research  and  Procedure  (3) 

Research  Component  (6  credit  hours) 

There  are  three  options  to  satisfy  the  research  compo- 
nent; the  first  two  require  a  written  thesis  and  the  third 
requires  two  research  oriented  courses  in  lieu  of  a  thesis. 
The  thesis  and  all  research  component  courses  must  be 
completed  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better. 

Option  1 

•  14.797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (6) 
Option  2 

•  14.750  Tax  Policy  (3) 

•  14.797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (3) 
Option  3:  Nonthesis  Option 

•  14.750  Tax  Policy  (3) 

•  14.751  Seminar  in  Business  Tax  Planning  (3) 
or 

14.752  SeminEir  in  Family  Financial  Planning  (3) 

Elective  Courses  (18  credit  hours) 

•  Six  courses  chosen  from  the  foUowing  (at  least  one  of 
the  elective  courses  must  be  chosen  from  the 
600-level  electives): 

14.632  Estate  and  Gift:  Tax  (3) 

14.633  Corporation  Income  Tcixation  I  (3) 

14.740  Corporation  Income  Taxation  II  (3) 

14.741  State  and  Local  Taxation  (3) 

14.742  Special  Tax  Topics  (3) 

14.743  International  Taxation  (3) 

14.745  Employee  Benefit  Tax  Planning  (3) 

14.746  Taxation  of  Real  Estate  TransacUons  (3) 

14.747  Partnership  Taxation  (3) 

14.751  Seminar  In  Business  Tax  Planning  (3) 

(if  not  taken  in  satisfaction  of  the  non-thesis 
option  research  component) 

14.752  Seminar  In  Family  Financial  Planning  (3) 

(If  not  taken  In  satisfaction  of  the  non-thesis 
option  rescEirch  component) 
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M.A.  in  International  Affairs/ 
M.B.A.  Joint  Program 

Beginning  in  fall  1996.  Kogod  College  and  the  School 
of  International  Service  will  jointly  offer  a  program  through 
which  students  may  earn  a  master's  degree  in  Interna- 
tional Affairs  with  a  concentration  in  Comparative  eind 
Regional  Studies  combined  with  a  Meister  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

Students  must  apply  to  and  be  accepted  by  both 
schools.  Admission  is  for  full-time  students  only.  During 
the  first  yecir  of  the  program,  students  will  move  through 
the  program  as  members  of  a  cohort.  Students  also  par- 
ticipate in  a  required  orientation  and  special  workshops  as 
part  of  the  progreim. 

See  the  Interdisdplinciry  Degree  Programs  chapter  of 
this  catalog  for  a  complete  description  of  the  program  and 
degree  requirements. 

J.D. /M.B.A.  Joint  Program 

A  joint  J.D./M.B.A.  program  is  offered  by  the  Kogod 
College  of  Business  Administration  and  the  Washington 
College  of  Law. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Each  applicant  must  satisfy  the  admission  require- 
ments of  both  Kogod  College  and  Washington  College  of 
Law  before  being  admitted  to  the  program.  However,  stu- 
dents who  have  been  admitted  to  Washington  College  of 
Law  will  not  be  required  to  take  the  GMAT. 

M.B.A.  Course  Requirements 

Business  Core  (38  credits) 

Joint  progrcim  students  must  take  £ill  first-year  courses 
in  the  M.Bj\.  program  (27  credits): 

18.605  Managerial  Ek:onomics  1:  Business. 
Government  and  the  International  Ekx)norny  (2) 

18.606  Managerial  Ek;onomics  II:  Elconomics  of  the 
Firm  and  Industry  (2) 

18.607  Financial  Accounting  Concepts  and 
Applications  (2) 

18.608  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts  and 
Applications  (2) 

18.609  Organizational  Behavior  cind  Human 
Resource  Maneigement  (3) 

18.610  Quantitative  Methods  I:  Statistics  in 
ManageriEil  Decision  Making  (2) 

18.61 1  Quantitative  Methods  II:  Operations 
Reseeirch  in  Managerial  Decision  Making  (2) 

18.6 12  Mcirketing  Mcinagement  I:  Market  Analysis  ( 1 .5) 

18.613  Mcirketing  Mcinagement  II:  Meinaging 
Marketing  Programs  (1.5) 

18.614  Financial  Management  I  (1.5) 

18.615  Financial  Management  n  (1.5) 

18.616  Management  Information  Systems: 
Foundations  (1.5) 

18.617  Management  Information  Systems:  Practice  (1.5) 

18.618  Manager  in  the  International  Ek;onomy  (3) 


Students  In  the  Joint  program  have  the  option  to  take 
the  following  second  year  courses  or  substitute  ad- 
vanced functional  eirea  courses  approved  by  the  adviser 
(5  credits): 

•  18.621  Quality  Management  (2) 

•  18.624  Applied  Strategic  Management  in 

a  Global  Environment  I  (1.5) 

•  18.625  implied  Strategic  Management  in 

a  Global  Environment  II  (1.5) 
Appropriate  law  school  courses  may  be  substituted  for 
the  following  second  year  courses  (3  credits): 

•  18.622  Business  and  Society  (1.5) 

•  18.623  Legal  Environment  of  Global  Business  ( 1 .5) 
Joint  progrcim  students  may  substitute  an  appropriate 
supervised  3-credit  legal  clinical  preictice  experience  for 
18.626  Field  Practicum  (3) 

Elective,  Concentration,  and  Workshop  Coiurses 

Joint  program  students  may  use  appropriate  law 
school  courses  for  the  6  elective  credits  and  the  9  credit 
concentration  in  the  M.B.A.  program,  and  may  substitute 
appropriate  legal  practice  skills  courses  from  the  law 
school  for  the  required  managerial  skills  workshops  in  the 
M.BA.  program. 

J.D.  Degree  Requirements 

For  the  J.D.  degree,  students  must  complete  86  credit 
hours.  The  Washington  College  of  Law  may  give  credit 
toward  the  J.D.  degree  up  to  a  maximum  of  6  credit  hours 
for  courses  or  semincirs  taken  at  Kogod  College,  provided 
they  are  appropriate  and  approved  by  the  Joint  Washing- 
ton College  of  Law-Kogod  College  Committee. 

BCIU  Institute 

For  thirty-five  years.  The  Business  Council  for  Interna- 
tional Understanding  Institute  at  the  American  University 
has  been  trciining  and  developing  U.S.  and  foreign  busi- 
ness personnel  and  their  families  for  work  and  life  in  other 
cultures.  The  BCIU  Institute  provides  workshops  for  cor- 
porate p)ersonnel  and  their  fcimilles  firom  more  than  500 
major  international  corporations  and  has  more  than 
30.000  graduates  in  162  countries  throughout  the  world 

ProgTcims  consist  of  face-to-face  language  instruction 
in  43  languages  integrated  into  intercultural  communica- 
tion workshops.  In-company  programs  are  conducted  for 
executives,  managers,  and  technicians  (eind  their  families) 
in  area  eind  country  studies,  intercultiiral  communication, 
international  business  negotiations,  international  busi- 
ness protocol,  business  English  communication  and  pre- 
sentation. 

The  faculty  of  resource  persons  number  over  675  ex- 
perts coming  fi-om  the  American  University  and  other  uni- 
versities, governmental  agencies,  international 
orgcinizatlons,  cind  international  business  corporations. 
The  BCIU  Institute  reflects  and  has  advanced  the  state  of 
the  art  in  intercultural  communication  for  international 
business  effectiveness  overseas. 

For  additional  information,  contact  The  BCIU  Institute, 
The  American  University.  Washington.  D.C.  20016.  tele- 
phone (202)  686-2771  or  fax  (202)  686-5923. 
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Dean  Louis  W.  Goodman 

Associate  Dean  Nanette  S.  Levinson 

Director,  Division  of  Comparative  and  Regional 

Studies  S.  Mardin 

Director.  Division  of  International  Politics  and 

Foreign  Policy  R.  Marlin-Bennett 

Director,  International  Communication  Division 

H.  Mowlana 

Director,  International  Development  Division 

S.H.  Arnold 

Director,  J.D./M^  Program  in  Law  and 
International  AfEairs  T.J.  Farer 

Director,  Ph.D.  Program  J.M.  Richcirdson 
Full-Time  Fcunilty 

Professor  P.  Brenner,  D.L.  Clarke,  S.D.  Cohen, 
W.C.  CromweU,  T.J.  Farer,  J.J.  Finan  (Emeritus), 
R.H.  Gabriel  (University  Emeritus).  J.  Goldstein, 
L.W.  Goodman,  RW.  Gregg,  E.S.  Griffith  (University 
Emeritus),  G.L.  Harris  (Emeritus),  W.G.  Hunsberger 
(Emeritus),  M.D.  Irish  (Emerita),  K.P.  Landon 
(Emeritus),  M.F.  Lindsay  (Emeritus),  L.L.  Lubrano, 
S.  Mardin,  J.  Mittelman,  A.D.  Mott  (Emeritus), 
H.  Mowlana,  W.C.  Olson  (Emeritus),  F.J.  Piotrow 
(Emeritus),  D.D.  Randall  (Emeritus),  J.M.  Richardson, 
A.A.  Said,  M.  Struelens  (Emeritus),  B.B.  Tyson 
(Emeritus),  A.L.  Vilakazi  (Emeritus),  M.P.  Walker 
(Emeritus),  G.  Weaver,  L.C.  Wilson  (Emeritus) 

Associate  Professor  S.H.  Arnold,  D.  Brautigam, 
F.  Cheru,  M.  Hcimmer,  R.  Hennlng.  D.  Hirschmann, 
W.  Kincade,  N.S.  Levinson,  R.  Marlin-Bennett, 
V.  Samarasinghe 

Assistant  Professor  R  Broad,  E.  Comor,  S.  Hoeigland, 

H.  Kim,  B.  Koulov,  J.  Lee,  P.  Lewis,  C.  Maisch. 

S.  Murray,   M.  Pasha,  A.  Phillips,  C.  Rossi, 

C.  Schneider.  S.  Silvia,  A  Stam.  S.  Venturelli.  P.  Wapner 

Diplomat  in  Residence  C.  Maksoud 

Research  Faculty 

Assistant  Research  Professor  J.  Mendelson 


The  School  of  International  Service  (SIS)  offers  profes- 
sional training  in  international  affciirs.  The  progreims  are 
based  on  an  interdisciplinary  curriculum  oriented  to- 
wards the  libered  arts  that  encourages  students  to  ex- 
plore foreign  affairs  through  the  contributions  of 
politicEil  scientists,  sociologists,  anthropologists,  econo- 
mists, attorneys,  historians,  and  specialists  in  communi- 
cation. 

The  school  offers  exceptional  opportunities  for  under- 
graduate and  graduate  studies.  These  opportunities  evolve 
fi-om  the  location  of  the  university  in  a  world  capital  and 
fi-om  the  rich  human  and  documentary  resources  which 
enhance  the  school's  educational  programs. 

At  all  times  the  link  between  the  school  and  its  Wash- 
ington environment  nourishes  the  academic  growth  of  its 
students.  Whatever  their  career  objectives,  students  par- 
ticipate in  progreuns  that  are  multidisciplinary,  problem 
Eind  policy  oriented,  and  uniquely  adapted  to  those  oppor- 
tunities inherent  in  the  metrojxtlitan  Washington  location. 

The  Faculty 

The  diversity  of  the  59  full-time  faculty  members  of  the 
School  of  International  Service  in  terms  of  academic  dis- 
ciplines and  professional  experience,  both  in  the  United 
States  cind  abroad,  exemplifies  the  multidisciplinciry  eind 
cross-cultural  aspects  of  international  relations.  Bringing 
cutting-edge  research  into  their  classrooms,  the  faculty 
use  a  vEiriety  of  interactive  approaches  such  as  simulations 
and  case  studies  in  their  teaching.  The  school  regularly 
appoints  adjunct  and  visiting  professors  £ind  benefits  fi-om 
their  expertise  in  the  field  of  international  relations.  As  a 
center  of  public  dialogue,  the  school  brings  leading  experts 
fi"om  around  the  world  to  address  emerging  issues  in  in- 
ternational affairs. 

Internships  and  Cooperative  Education 
Opportunities  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Only  in  Washington  can  the  subject  of  international 
ciffairs  be  studied  in  such  a  relevant  context.  This  location 
ciflbrds  opportunities  for  hands-on  learning  with  academic 
credit  through  an  increasing  number  of  intern-ships  in 
government  and  nongovernment  agencies  with  interna- 
tional Interests.  Internships  are  aveiilable  with  intema- 
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tional  organizations,  congressional  committees,  lobbying 
groups,  research  organizations,  and  government  offices  of 
special  professional  interest  to  the  SIS  student.  Coopera- 
tive education  is  an  academic  program  that  places  stu- 
dents in  preprofessional  jobs  for  which  they  earn  degree 
credit.  Students  who  participate  in  the  coop)erative  educa- 
tion experience  are  often  offered  permanent  employment 
as  a  result  of  their  co-op  assignments. 

Career  and  Professional  Opportunities 

The  school  has  had  great  success  preparing  students 
for  international  service.  Graduates  have  established 
flourishing  careers  in  fields  including  foreign  service,  eco- 
nomic development,  intelligence  gathering  and  assess- 
ments, disaster  relief,  policy  analysis,  congressional 
affairs,  and  technology  transfer.  Graduates  accept  posi- 
tions in  Washington  and  elsewhere  with  agencies  con- 
cerned with  health,  food  resources,  population,  security, 
arms  control,  diplomacy,  and  international  trade  and 
banking.  SIS  alumni  also  serve  in  the  international 
branches  of  organizations  involved  in  law,  agriculture,  sci- 
ence, religion,  culture,  printing  and  publishing,  journal- 
ism, management,  accounting,  and  higher  education.  The 
wide  range  of  government  activities,  including  the  Foreign 
Service,  the  Armed  Forces,  and  Congress  in  Washington, 
D.C.  creates  unique  opportunities  for  career  development. 

Honor  Society 

The  International  Relations  Honor  Society,  Alpha 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Iota  Rho,  was  founded  at  The  American 
University  on  April  12,  1984.  Sigma  lota  Rho  is  ein  inter- 
disciplinary scholarly  recognition  society  founded  for  un- 
dergraduates whose  course  of  study  concentrates  on 
intemationaJ  relations. 

Undergraduate  Study 

Students  may  select  either  the  B.A.  in  International 
Studies  or  the  B.A.  in  Language  and  Area  Studies.  The  B.A. 
in  International  Studies  begins  with  foundation  courses  in 
world  politics.  Western  traditions,  non-Westem  area  stud- 
ies, U.S.  politics,  and  economics.  Students  take  core 
courses  in  U.S.  foreign  policy,  international  communica- 
tion, international  development,  international  economic 
policy,  and  research  methods.  While  building  this  founda- 
tion, students  also  complete  the  school's  modem  foreign 
Icinguage  requirement. 

Building  on  the  foundation  and  core  courses,  students 
select  an  area  specialization  (Africa,  the  Americas, 
Asia,  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  or  Russia  and  Central  Eu- 
rasia) cmd  a  functional  field  of  concentration  (International 
Politics,  U.S.  Foreign  Policy,  International  Business,  Inter- 
national Communication,  Intemationcil  Development,  In- 
ternational Ek»nomics/Ekx)nomic  Policy,  Islamic  Studies, 
or  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  Studies).  The  progreim 
capstone  is  the  integrative  Senior  Seminar. 

The  B.A.  in  Language  and  Area  Studies  offers  a  choice 
of  the  following  area  studies  concentrations:  French/Eu- 
rope, German/Europe,  Spanish/Latin  America,  and  Rus- 
sian/Area Studies.  This  degree  program  provides  a 
foundation  in  language  and  culture  courses  comple- 
mented by  a  special  program  of  area-related  social  science 
courses. 

TTiere  also  is  a  variety  of  course  offerings  with  am  inter- 
national focus  offered  by  other  teaching  units  including 


anthropology,  business,  communication,  economics,  edu- 
cation, government,  history,  language,  philosophy,  eind  so- 
ciology that  complement  the  school's  degree  programs. 

Study  Abroad 

Study  abroad  is  encouraged  and  students  frequently 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  learn  in  einother  cul- 
ture. The  university  officially  sponsors  programis  in  Lon- 
don, Paris.  Rome.  Madrid.  Brussels.  Vienna.  Copenhagen, 
Prague,  Moscow,  Buenos  Aires,  Santiago,  Beijing,  and 
Kyoto,  Japan.  Participation  in  programs  of  study  spon- 
sored by  other  accredited  U.S.  collegiate  institutions  is 
allowed.  Such  academic  credit  is  readily  transferable  to 
American  University.  Tours  to  other  nations  led  by  faculty 
members  are  occasionally  offered  during  the  academic 
year,  during  semester  breaks,  and  in  the  summer. 

Graduate  Study 

The  School  of  International  Service  offers  an  M.A.  in 
International  Affairs,  an  M.A,  in  International  Communi- 
cation, an  M.A.  in  International  Development,  em  M.A.  in 
International  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution,  an  M.S.  in 
Development  Management,  a  combined  J.D./M.A.  in  Law 
and  Intemationcil  Affairs,  and  a  Ph.D.  in  International  Re- 
lations. The  school's  graduate  programs  are  grounded  in 
the  social  sciences  and  reflect  a  strong  commitment  by  the 
school's  faculty  to  teaching  and  research. 

Unique  Eklucational  Resources 

The  American  University  offers  qualified  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  students  the  opportunity  to  enroll  in 
courses  at  any  of  the  institutions  in  the  Consortium  of 
Universities  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area.  By  tak- 
ing advantage  of  consortium  offerings,  students  may 
greatly  enrich  their  programs,  particularly  in  specialized 
interest  areas  and  language  study.  In  addition,  graduate 
students  are  eligible  for  direct  borrowing  privileges  fi-om 
ciny  of  the  consortium  university  libraries. 

Washington  offers  unique  research  facilities  including 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  National  Archives,  and  various 
other  libraries  maintained  by  government  agencies,  public 
£md  private  international  organizations  associations,  and 
other  area  universities. 

The  university  operates  the  Social  Science  Computer 
Laboratory,  which  provides  students  access  to  conunonly 
used  mainframe  and  microcomputer  applications.  As  a 
member  of  the  Inter-University  Consortium  for  Political 
and  Social  Research  (ICPSR),  American  University  pos- 
sesses over  one  hundred  data  sets  and  has  ready  access 
to  hundreds  of  others. 

Divisions 

The  School  of  Internationa]  Service  includes  four  divi- 
sions: Comparative  and  Regional  Studies,  Intematloned 
Politics  and  Foreign  Policy,  International  Communication 
and  International  Development. 

The  Division  of  Comparative  emd  Regional  Studies 
(CRS)  provides  unique  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the 
major  regions  of  the  world:  Afiica,  the  Americas,  Asia,  Eu- 
rope, the  Middle  East,  and  Russia  and  Centred  Eurasia. 
The  CRS  curriculum  builds  upon  the  in-depth  coverage  of 
these  regions  by  stressing  that  issues  are  best  understood 
in  comparative  perspective. 

The  Division  of  International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy 
(IPFP)  includes  the  subfields  of  international  law  and  or- 
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ganization,  international  political  economy,  peace  and 
conflict  resolution,  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  international 
economic  policy.  Students  ground  their  work  in  appropri- 
ate theory  and  economics  courses. 

The  International  Communication  Division,  is  the  old- 
est such  degree  program  in  the  United  States.  It  focuses 
on  international  communication  policy  and  technology  as 
well  as  cross-cultural  communication. 

Tlie  International  Development  Division  includes  two 
multidiscipHnary  degrees  which  combine  international  de- 
velopment theory  and  practice  with  the  goal  of  improving 
opportunities  for  the  poor  and  vulnerable,  particularly  in 
developing  nations.  Its  emphases  include  development 
management,  policy  cinalysis.  and  development  education 
in  the  United  States. 

UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 
B.A.  in  International  Studies 

Admission  to  the  Undergraduate  Program 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  school  must  present 
evidence  of  excellent  personal  and  academic  qualifications. 
To  be  considered  for  fi"eshman  admission,  an  applicant 
should  have  earned  at  least  a  B  average  in  secondary 
school.  Cultural  factors  are  considered  in  evaluating  tran- 
script and  examination  results.  Other  factors  taken  into 
account  are  leadership  qualities,  character,  and  personal 
interest.  Students  fi^om  other  regionally  accredited  colle- 
giate institutions,  and  students  in  other  programs  at 
American  University  who  have  completed  the  fi'eshman 
year,  should  maintain  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of 
3.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  to  be  considered  for  transfer  to  the 
school. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
eilent  by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  ein  approved  se- 
quence from  each  of  the  five  curricular  areas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  73  to  77  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Up  to  18  of  these  credit  hours  may  also  count  toward 
fulfillment  of  General  Education  Requirements. 

Foundation  Courses  (24  credit  hours) 

•  33. 1 05  World  PoliUcs  /S  3: 1  (3) 

•  One  course  in  U.S.  politics  (3  credit  hours)  from  the 
following: 

53. 110  PolIUcs  m  the  United  States  /S  4: 1  (3-4) 
53. 120  IntroducUon  to  American  PollUcs  /S  (3-4) 

•  Two  courses  in  economics  (6  credit  hours): 
19.100  Macroeconomics  /S  4:1  (3) 
19.200  Microeconomics  /S  4:2  (3) 


•  Two  courses  focusing  on  Western  traditions  (6  credit 
hours)  from  the  following: 

07. 100  European  Art:  From  Cave  to 

Cathedral /A  2:1  (3) 
07.205  Art  of  the  Renaissance  /A  2:2  (3) 
23.265  Literature  and  Society  in  Victorian 

England  /A  2:2  (3) 
29.1 10  Renaissance  and  Revolutions: 

Europe,  1400-1815  /A  2:1  (3) 
29.200  Italian  Civilization  /A  2:2  (study  abroad)  (3) 

29.202  The  Ancient  Worid:  Greece  (3) 

29.203  The  Ancient  World:  Rome  (3) 

29.204  Medieval  Europe  (3) 

29.205  America's  Quests:  the  U.S.  to  1865  /A  2:2  (3) 
29.215  Social  Forces  that  Shaped  America  /S  2:2  (3) 
29.235  The  West  in  Crisis:  1900-1945  /S  2:2  (3) 
29.245  Modem  Jewish  Civilization  (3) 

33.151  Western  Tradition  I  (3) 

33. 1 52  Western  Tradition  II  (3) 
33.318  Liberalism  and  Its  Critics  /S  (3) 
34.205  Ancient  and  Medieval  Jewish 

Civilization  /S  2:2  (3) 
53. 105  Individual  Freedom  vs.  Authority  /A  2: 1  (3) 
53.303  Ancient  Political  Thought  (3) 
53.305  Modem  Political  Thought  (3) 
60. 105  Westem  Philosophy  /A  2: 1  (3) 
60.210  European  Philosophy  and  the  American 

Experiment  /S  2:2  (3) 

60.220  Moral  Philosophy  /A  2:2  (3) 

60.221  Philosophy,  Politics,  and  Society  /A,  S  (3) 

60.300  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy  /A  (3) 

60.301  Modem  Philosophy  from  Bacon  to 
Hegel  /A  (3) 

60.302  Nineteenth  Century  Philosophy  (3) 

60.303  Twentieth  Century  Philosophy  (3) 

6 1 . 1 05  Tlie  Religious  Heritage  of  the  West  /A  2: 1  (3) 
65.215  The  Rise  of  Critical  Social  Thought  /S  2:2  (3) 
73. 1 10  Westem  Legal  Traditions  /S  2: 1  (3) 
73.225  American  Legal  Culture  /S  2:2  (3) 
76. 150  Women's  Voices  through  Time  /A  2: 1  (3) 

•  Two  courses  in  non-Western  area  studies  (6  credit 
hours).  Select  one  course  from  each  of  two  different 
areas  listed  below. 

Africa 

23. 1 50  Third  Worid  Literature  /A  3: 1  (3) 
33.250  Civilizations  of  Afiica  /A  3:2  (3) 
33.265  ContempKjrary  Afiica  /S  (3) 
61.210  Asian  and  African  Religious 
Traditions  /A  3:2  (3) 

The  Americas 

29.241  Colonial  Latin  America  (3) 

29.242  Latin  America  since  Independence  (3) 
33.276  Contemporary  Latin  America  (3) 
37.210  Latin  America:  History,  Art, 

Literature  /A  3:2  (3) 
65.230  Conflict  and  Change  in  LaUn 
America  /S  3:2  (3) 

Asia 

29.250  ClvllizaUon  and  ModemlzaUon:  Asia  /S  3:2  (3) 

33.161  CivllizaUons  of  Asia  (3) 

33.255  Japan  and  United  States  /A  3:2  (3) 
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61.185  Forms  of  the  Sacred:  Religions  of  the 

East  /A  3: 1  (3) 
61.210  Asian  and  African  Religious 

TradlUons  /A  3:2  (3) 
Middle  East 

29.343  History  of  Israel  (3) 
33.245  The  World  of  Islam  /A  3:2  (3) 
33.264  Contemporary  Middle  E:ast  /S  (3) 
61.370  Islam  (3) 

65.225  Contemporary  Arab  World  /S  3:2  (3) 
Russia  and  Central  Eurasia 
29.225  Russia:  Past  and  Present  /A  3:2  (3) 

29.230  Early  Russian  History.  988-1700  (3) 

29.231  Imperial  Russia.  1700-1917  (3) 

29.232  Twentieth  Century  Russia  (3) 
33.258  Contemporary  Russia  /S  (3) 

Core  Field  Courses  (12  credit  hours) 

Intemational  Communication  (3  credit  hours) 

•  One  course  from  the  following: 

33.140  Cross-Cultural  Communication  /S  3:1  (3) 

33.340  Foundations  of  International 
Communication  (3) 

33.341  Intercultural  Communication  (3) 
33.349  Selected  Topics  in  International 

Communication  (3) 
Intenvxtional  Development  (3  credit  hows) 

•  One  course  from  the  following: 

19. 1 10  The  Global  Majority  /S  3: 1  (3) 

19.307  Political  Ek;onomy  of  Economic 
Development  (3) 

19.308  History  of  Ek;onomlc  Development  (3) 
23. 1 50  Third  World  Uterature  /A  3: 1  (3) 
29.120  Imperialism  and  Revolution  /S  3:1  (3) 
33. 1 10  Beyond  Sovereignty  /S  3: 1  (3) 
33.337  Intemational  Development  /S  (3) 
53.235  Dyneunics  of  Political  Change  /S  3:2  (3) 
65. 1 10  Views  from  the  Third  Worid  /S  3: 1  (3) 
65.230  Conflict  and  Change  in  Latin 

America  /S  3:2  (3) 
65.285  Eklucatlon  for  Intemational  Development  3:2  (3) 
International  Ek:onomics /International  Economic 
Policy  (3  credit  hours) 

•  One  course  from  the  following: 

19.31 1  Intemational  Ek;onomlcs  /S  (3) 
33.215  Competition  in  an  Interdependent 

Worid  /S  3:2  (3) 
33.385  United  States  Foreign  Economic  Policy  /S  (3) 
U.S.  Fbreign  Policy  (3  credit  hours) 

•  One  course  from  the  following: 

33.382  The  Analysis  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  (3) 

33.384  American  Defense  and  Security  Policy  (3) 

33.385  U.S.  Foreign  Economic  Policy  /S  (3) 

Research  Methods  (6  to  7  credit  hours) 

•  Two  courses  in  research  methods  (6  credit  hours): 
33.206  Introduction  to  Intemational  Relations 

Research  (3) 
and 

One  course  from  the  following: 
33.307  Quantitative  Approaches  to  Intemational 

Politics  (3)  (Prerequisite:  33.206  Introduction 


to  International  Relations  Research  or 
42.202  Basic  StaUsUcs  or  equivalent) 
42.202  Basic  StaUsUcs  /N  (4) 
53.310  InU-oducUon  to  PollUcal  Research  (3) 
55.210  IntroducUon  to  Computer  InformaUon 
Systems  (3) 

Foreign  Language  (10  to  12  credit  hours) 

•  Ten  to  12  credit  hours  of  one  modem  foreign  langucige 
or  Intermediate  level  of  competence 

Area  Specialization  (9  credit  hours) 

•  Three  courses  in  one  of  the  following  regional  areas: 
Africa,  the  Americas.  Asia.  Europe,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Russia  and  Central  Eurasia 

A  minimum  of  two  courses  (6  credit  hours)  must  be 

taken  in  SIS  (33.xxx)  and  a  minimum  of  two  courses  (9 

credit  hours)  must  be  taken  at  the  300  level  or  above. 

Africa 

03.339  Culture  Area  Analysis  /S  (3)  (depending  on 

focus) 
23. 150  Third  Worid  Uterature  /A  3: 1  (3) 
33.250  CivllizaUons  of  Africa  /A  3:2  (3) 
33.265  Contemporary  Africa  /S  (3) 

33.573  IntemaUonal  RelaUons  of  Africa  I  (3) 

33.574  IntemaUonal  RelaUons  of  Africa  n  (3) 
61.210  Asian  and  African  Religious 

TradlUons  /A  3:2  (3) 
The  Americas 

03.339  Culture  Area  Analysis  /S  (3)  (area  depending 
on  focus) 

29.241  Colonial  Latin  America  (3) 

29.242  LaUn  America  since  Independence  (3) 

29.340  LaUn  American  Studies  (3)  (topics  veiriable) 
33.276  Contemporary  Latin  America  (3) 

33.374  Buenos  Aires  Seminar  /S  3:2  (4)  (study 
abroad) 

33.577  Intemational  Relations  of  Latin  America  1  (3) 

33.578  Intemational  Relations  of  Latin  America  II  (3) 
37.210  Latin  America:  History.  Art, 

Literature  /A  3:2  (3) 
37.357  Introduction  to  Latin  Americein  Literature  (3) 
65.230  Conflict  and  Change  in  Latin 

America  /S  3:2  (3) 
Asia 
03.339  Culture  Area  Analysis  /S  (3)  (area  depending 

on  focus) 
29.250  Civilization  and  Modernization:  Asia  /S  3:2  (3) 
29.347  Asian  Studies  (3)  (topics  variable) 
33.161  Civilizations  of  Asia  (3) 
33.255  Japan  and  United  States  /A  3:2  (3) 
33.366  Asian  Power  Rivalries  (3) 
33.559  Selected  Topics  in  Cross-National  Studies  (3) 

33.561  Modem  China  (3) 

33.562  Modem  Japan  (3) 

33.567  Intemational  Relations  of  East  Asia  1  (3) 

33.568  IntemaUonal  RelaUons  of  East  Asia  n  (3) 

33.569  IntemaUonal  RelaUons  of  Southeast  Asia  (3) 
6 1 . 1 85  Forms  of  the  Sacred:  Religions  of  the 

East  /A  3: 1  (3) 
61.210  Asian  and  African  Religious 

Traditions  /A  3:2  (3) 
61.373  Hinduism  (3) 
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EhjTope 

29. 1 10  Renaissance  and  Revolution:  Europe, 
1400-1815 /A  2:1  (3) 

29.200  Italian  Civilization  /A  2:2  (3)  (study  abroad) 

29.201  The  Italian  Renaissance  (3) 
29.204  Medieval  Europe  (3) 

29.221  History  of  England  I  (3) 

29.222  History  of  England  II  (3) 

29.238  France  since  Napoleon  (3) 

29.239  Modem  Germany  since  1848  (3) 

29.318  Nazi  Germany  (3) 

29.319  Holocaust  (3) 

29.320  War  and  Diplomacy:  Napoleon  to 
Bismarck  (3) 

29.326  European  Society  in  the  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Centuries  (3) 

29.327  Twentieth  Century  Europe  (3) 

29.334  Victorian  England  (3) 

29.335  Twentieth  Century  England  (3) 

29.336  History  of  Ireland  (3) 

29.337  British  Studies  (3)  (topics  variable) 
33.259  Comparative  Change  in  East  Europe  (3) 
33.331  An  Overview  of  the  European  Community  (3) 
33.355  The  Relations  of  Western  European 

Nations  (3) 

33.372  Brussels  Seminar  /S  3:2  (4)  (study  abroad) 

33.373  Madrid  Seminar  /S  3:2  (4)  (study  abroad) 
33.375  Vienna  Seminar:  Contemporary  Germany, 

Austiia  and  Switzeriand  /S  3:2  (4)  (study 

abroad) 
33.530  Colloquium  on  the  Common  Market  (3) 
33.533  Seminar  on  the  European  Community's 

Current  Progremis  (3) 
33.551  Politics  and  Society  in  Europe  since  1945  (3) 
33.557  Foreign  Policy  Formulation  in  West  Eurojjean 

States  (3) 
37.326  French  Topics  (3)  (topics  variable) 
37.336  German  Topics  (3) 

37.428  Civilisation  Franpaise  I  (3) 

37.429  Civilisation  FranQaise  II  (3) 

37.438  German  Civilization  I  (3) 

37.439  German  Civilization  II  (3) 

53.434  London  Semester:  British  Politics  and 
European  Union  3:2  (3)  (study  abroad) 
MtddleEast 

29.343  History  of  Israel  (3) 
33.245  The  World  of  Islam  /A  3:2  (3) 
33.264  Contemporary  Middle  East  /S  (3) 
33.364  Modem  Islam  (3) 

33.571  International  Relations  of  the  Middle  East  I  (3) 

33.572  International  Relations  of  the 
Middle  East  II  (3) 

61.370  Islam  (3) 

65.225  Contemporary  Arab  World  /S  3:2  (3) 

Russia  and  Central  Eurasia 

29.225  Russia:  Past  and  Present  /A  3:2  (3) 

29.230  Early  Russian  History.  988-1700  (3) 

29.231  Imperial  Russia.  1700-1917(3) 

29.232  Twentieth  Century  Russia  (3) 
29.345  Russian  Studies  (3)  (topics  variable) 
33.258  Contemporary  Russia  /S  (3) 
33.359  Russia  and  Central  Eurasia  in 

World  Affairs  (3) 


33.558  Comparative  Politics  of  the  Russian 

Federation  (3) 
37.200  Russia  and  the  United  States  /S  3:2  (3) 

Functional  Field  of  Concentration  (9  credit  hours) 

•  Three  courses  in  one  of  the  following  functional  fields: 
International  Business.  International  Communication, 
International  Development.  International  Econom- 
ics/International Ekionomic  Policy,  International  Poli- 
tics, Islcimic  Studies.  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution 
Studies,  or  United  States  Foreign  Policy. 
A  minimum  of  two  courses  (6  credit  hours)  must  be 
taken  in  SIS  and  a  minimum  of  two  courses  must  be 
taken  at  the  300  level  or  above. 
International  Business 

Students  may  select  either  a  general  business  or  a  busi- 
ness-area specific  track,  such  as  Accounting,  Finance,  In- 
ternational Business.  Management.  Marketing,  and 
others.  Please  consult  the  SIS  Undergraduate  Office  for 
details. 

International  Communication 

33.140  Cross-Cultural  Communication  /S  3:1  (3) 

33.340  Foundations  of  International 
Communication  (3) 

33.341  Intercultural  Communication  (3) 
33.349  Selected  Topics  in  International 

Communication  (3) 
International  Development 
19. 1 10  The  Global  Majority  /S  3: 1  (3) 

19.307  Political  Ek;onomy  of  Ek;onomic 
Development  (3) 

19.308  History  of  Ek»nomic  Development  (3) 
23. 150  Third  World  Literature  /A  3: 1  (3) 

29. 120  Imperialism  and  Revolution  /S  3: 1  (3) 
33. 1 10  Beyond  Sovereignty  /S  3: 1  (3) 
33.337  Intemational  Development  /S  (3) 
33.537  Sjjedal  Topics  in  Development 

Mcinagement  (3) 
53.235  Dynamics  of  Political  Change  /S  3:2  (3) 
65. 1 10  Views  fi-om  the  Third  World  /S  3: 1  (3) 
65.285  Elducation  for  Intemational 

Development  /S  3:2  (3) 
Intemational  Economics /International  Economic  Policy 
19.31 1  Intemational  Economics  /S  (3) 

19.371  Intemational  Economics:  Trade  (3) 

19.372  Intemational  Economics:  Finance  (3) 
33.215  Competition  in  em  Interdependent 

World  /S  3:2  (3) 
33.389  Special  Topics  in  Policy  Analysis  (3) 

33.465  Contemporary  Intemational  Trade  and 
Investment  Policies  (3) 

33.466  Contemporary  Intemational  Monetary, 
Finance,  and  Energy  Policies  (3) 

33.504  Multinational  Corporations  (3) 
Intemational  Politics 

29. 120  Imperialism  and  Revolution  /S  3: 1  (3) 
29.260  To  Arms:  People  and  Nations  at  War  /S  3:2  (3) 

29.320  War  and  Diplomacy:  Napoleon  to  Bismarck  (3) 

29.321  War  and  Peace:  Bismarck  to  HlUer  (3) 
29.362  Studies  in  War.  Peace.  Diplomacy. 

and  Power  (3) 
33.1 10  Beyond  Sovereignty  /S  3:1  (3) 
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Competition  in  an  Interdependent 

World  /S  3:2  (3) 

Theories  of  International  Politics  (3) 

International  Law  (3) 

International  Organization  (3) 

Between  Peace  and  War  /S  (3) 

Relations  of  Western  European  Nations  (3) 

Asian  Power  Rivalries  (3) 

Multinational  Corporations  (3) 

Legacy  of  World  War  II  Diplomacy  (3) 

Special  Studies  in  International  Politics  (3) 

Studies 


33.215 

33.301 

33.321 

33.325 

33.326 

33.355 

33.366 

33.504 

33.518 

33.519 

Islamic 

33.245  World  of  Islam  /A  3:2  (3) 

33.364  Modem  Islam  (3) 

33.596  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  (.596)  course 

may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement  with 

permission  of  the  student's  adviser  (3) 
61.105  The  Religious  Heritage  of  the  West  /A  2: 1 
61. 185  Forms  of  the  Sacred:  Religions  of 

the  East  /A  3: 1  (3) 
61.370  Islam  (3) 

Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  Studies 
33. 1 10  Beyond  Sovereignty  /S  3: 1  (3) 
33.308  Introduction  to  Peace  and  Conflict 

Resolution  (3)  (required) 

33.321  International  Law  (3) 

33.322  Human  Rights  (3) 

33.325  IntemationaJ  Organization  (3) 

33.326  Between  Peace  and  War  /S  (3) 

33.328  Approaches  to  Peacemaking  (3)  (required) 
U.S.  Foreign  Policy 

29.362  Studies  of  War.  Peace.  Diplomacy,  and  Power  (3) 
29.364  Twentieth  Century  United  States  Response 
to  Revolution  (3) 

33.381  Foreign  Policies  of  the  Great  Powers  (3) 

33.382  Analysis  of  United  States  Foreign  Policy  (3) 

33.384  American  Defense  and  Security  Policy  (3) 

33.385  United  States  Foreign  Economic  Policy  /S  (3) 
33.389  Special  Topics  in  Policy  Analysis  (3) 
33.396  An  appropriate  Selectal  Topics  (.396)  course 

may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement  with 
permission  of  the  student's  adviser  (3) 

33.465  Contemporary  Intemationcil  Trade  and 
Investment  Policies  (3) 

33.466  Contemporary  International  Monetary. 
Fincince,  and  Energy  Policies  (3) 

33.581  Schools  of  Thought  in  Contemporary  United 

States  Foreign  Policy  (3) 
33.583  United  States  in  Worid  Afiairs  (3) 
33.588  International  Security  and  Arms  Control  (3) 

Senior  Seminar  (3  credit  hours) 

•  33.400  Senior  Seminar  in  International  Relations  (3) 

(topics  vEuy  by  term) 

Other  Options 

•  Students  may.  where  appropriate  and  with  SIS 
approval,  select  special  topics  courses  to  fulfill 
requirements. 

•  Students  may  also  apply  up  to  3  credit  hours  toward 
the  major  ft-om  an  approved  internship  or  cooperative 
education  field  experience. 


•  Study  abroad  course  credits  may  be  used  toward  the 
major  with  the  approval  of  SIS. 

Special  Opportunities 

Cooperative  education  programs,  internships  (includ- 
ing a  limited  number  of  U.S.  State  Depcirtment  intern- 
ships). Pan  Ethnon,  Foreign  Policy  Semester,  The 
Diplomatic  Pouch 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  fiilfil  requirements  for  University  Honors  in  In- 
ternational Studies,  students  may  enroll  in  Honors  sec- 
tions of  upper-level  SIS  courses,  or  in  University  Honors 
Colloquia  taught  by  SIS  faculty  members,  or  may  arrange 
an  Honors  supplement  to  an  SIS  senior  seminar.  The 
school's  Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity Honors  Program  regarding  school  options.  See  the 
section  on  the  University  Honors  Program  in  this  catalog 
for  further  details. 

B.A.  in  Language  and  Area 
Studies 

Offered  jointly  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (CAS) 
and  the  School  of  International  Service  (SIS).  Students  may 
major  in  French /Europe.  German/Europe,  Russian/ Area 
Studies,  or  Spanish /Latin  America. 

Refer  to  the  Interdisciplinary  Degree  Programs  chapter 
in  this  catalog  for  admission,  degree,  and  course  require- 
ments for  this  program. 

B.A.  in  Environmental  Studies 

The  B.A.  in  Environmental  Studies  is  em  interdiscipli- 
nary program  of  studies  designed  to  provide  a  basic  un- 
derstemding  of  the  scientific  and  social  processes  that 
shape  our  environment.  Each  student  follows  one  of  two 
tracks,  either  Environmental  Science  or  Environmental 
Policy.  Both  tracks  provide  a  solid  foundation  based  on  the 
natural  sciences  as  well  as  the  social  sciences,  through 
course  work  spanning  many  disciplines,  including  courses 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  School  of  Interna- 
tional Service,  and  the  School  of  Public  Affairs.  For  a  de- 
scription of  this  program,  see  the  Interdisciplinary  Degree 
Programs  chapter  in  this  catalog. 

International  Politics  and 
Foreign  Policy  Semester 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  students  fi-om  the  Washington  Semester  mem- 
ber institutions  and  to  juniors  and  seniors  in  good  stand- 
ing at  American  University.  Recommended  prerequisites 
for  the  program  are  at  least  one  course  in  government  or 
international  relations  and  one  in  economics. 

This  program  does  not  lead  to  a  degree,  but  students  j 
earn  undergraduate  credit  that  may  be  applied  toward  thcl 
requirements  for  a  bachelor's  degree.  I 

Requirements 

•  33.491  International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy 

Seminar  I  (4) 
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•  33.492  International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy 

Seminar  II  (4) 

•  33.493  Lntemational  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy 

Ftesearch  Project  (4) 

•  33.497  International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy 

Internship  (4) 
Note:  A  regular  course  from  among  the  evening  oflferings 
at  American  University  may  be  substituted  for  the 
internship  or  the  research  project. 

Special  Opportunities 

Internships,  Pan  Ethnon,  E>ivoy,  The  Diplomatic  Pouch 
and  oflF-the-record  seminars  with  foreign  policy  experts 
and  career  officials. 

Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution 
Semester 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  students  from  the  Washington  Semester  mem- 
ber institutions  as  part  of  the  Washington  Semester  Pro- 
gram and  to  juniors  and  seniors  in  good  standing  at 
American  University. 

Course  Requirements: 

•  33.486  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  Seminar  I  (4) 

•  33.487  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  Seminar  II  (4) 

•  33.488  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  Research 

Project  (4) 

•  33.489  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  Internship  (4) 
or 

a  regular  course  from  among  the  evening  offerings  at 
American  University  may  be  substituted  for  either  the 
research  project  or  the  internship. 
Note:  Participation  in  this  semester  fulfills  all  require- 
ments for  a  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  Studies  con- 
centration for  the  B.A.  in  International  Studies. 

Minor  in  International  Studies 

Requirements 

•  33. 1 05  World  Politics  /S  3: 1  (3) 

•  One  course  (3  credit  hours)  from  the  following: 

33.381  Foreign  Policies  of  the  Great  Powers  (3) 

33.382  The  Analysis  of  United  States  Foreign 
Policy  (3) 

33.384  Americein  Defense  and  Security  Policy  (3) 

33.385  United  States  Foreign  Economic  Policy  (3) 
33.389  Selected  Topics  in  Policy  Analysis  (3) 

•  One  course  (3  credit  hours)  from  the  following: 

33.258  Contempwrary  Russia  /S  (3) 

33.259  Comparative  Change  in  East  Europe  (3) 

33.264  Contemporary  Middle  East  (3) 

33.265  Contemporary  Africa  (3) 
33.276  Contemporary  Latin  America  (3) 
33.355  The  RelaUons  of  Western  European 

NaUons  (3) 
33.359  Russia  and  Central  Eurasia 

in  Worid  Affairs  (3) 
33.366  Asian  Power  Rivalries  (3) 

•  One  course  (3  credit  hours)  from  the  following: 


33.301  Theories  of  International  Politics  (3) 
33.307  Quantitative  Approaches  to  International 

Politics  (3) 
33.321  International  Law  (3) 
33.325  International  Organization  (3) 
33.340  Foundations  of  International 

Communication  (3) 
33.349  Selected  Topics  in  International 

Communication  (3) 

•    Nine  credit  hours  in  a  functional  field: 

International  Politics 

International  Business 

International  Communication 

International  Development 

United  States  Foreign  Policy 

Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution 

International  Ek;ononiics/International 

Ek:onomic  Policy 

or 

A  regional  area  specialization:  Africa,  the  Americas. 

Asia,  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  or  Russia  and  Central 

Eurasia 
Of  the  total  reqviirements.  1 5  credit  hours  should  be 
taken  in  SIS  and  12  of  these  should  be  at  the  300  level 
or  above. 

Combined  B.A./M.A.  Program  in 
International  Studies 

Admission  to  the  Program 

This  program  enables  qualified  undergraduates  to 
earn,  in  five  years  of  full-time  study,  both  a  B.A.  in  Inter- 
national Studies  with  a  functional  concentration  in  any 
area  of  sf)ecialization  offered  by  the  School  of  International 
Service,  and  a  M.A.  in  International  Affairs,  International 
Communication,  International  Development,  or  Interna- 
tional Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution,  "niis  is  accomplished 
by  allowing  certain  specified  graduate  level  courses  to  be 
applied  to  the  requirements  of  both  degrees. 

Admission  to  the  combined  B.A./M.A.  program  re- 
quires junior  standing,  a  cumulative  grade  point  average 
of  3.30  (on  a  4.00  scale),  a  3.30  grade  point  average  in  SIS 
courses,  a  formal  application,  a  written  faculty  recommen- 
dation, an  essay  on  the  student's  academic  interests  and 
abilities  in  international  affairs,  and  a  review  by  the  SIS 
Dean.  The  Graduate  Record  Elxamination  (ORE)  will  not 
be  required. 

Course  Requirements 

•  All  requirements  for  the  B.A.  in  International  Studies 

•  All  requirements  for  the  M.A.  in  International  Studies, 
the  M.A.  International  Communication,  the  MA.  in  In- 
temationcil  Development,  or  the  M.A.  in  IntematlonEil 
Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution 

Students  may  use  6  credits  of  approved  graduate 
course  work  at  American  University  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments for  both  degrees.  In  addition,  the  school  will  recog- 
nize up  to  an  additional  3  credits  (for  the  39  credit  hour 
SIS  degree  programs)  or  6  credits  (for  the  42  credit  hour 
SIS  degree  programs)  of  approved  advanced  undergradu- 
ate level  course  work  completed  at  American  University  as 
satisfying  graduate  program  degree  requirements. 
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GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

M.A.  in  Internationa]  AfTairs 

Mj\.  In  International  Communication 

M.A.  In  International  Development 

MA.  in  International  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution 

M.S.  in  Development  Management 

Mj\.  in  International  Afrairs/M.B.A  (beginning  faU  1996) 

J.D./MA.  in  Law  and  International  Affairs 

Ph.D.  in  International  Relations 

Admission  to  the  Programs 

Applicants  must  hold  an  accredited  bachelor's  degree 
with  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  at  least  a  B+  (3.30 
or  higher  on  a  4.00  scale)  and  should  have  had  at  least  24 
credit  hours  of  social  science  course  work  relevant  to  in- 
ternational studies.  Students  who  do  not  meet  these  min- 
imum requirements,  if  otherwise  admissible,  are  assigned 
additional  course  work  in  excess  of  degree  requirements 
specified  at  the  time  of  admission. 

Application  deadline  for  fall  admission  is  January  15 
each  year;  application  deadline  for  spring  admission 
(master's  program  only)  is  November  1 .  AJdmitted  students 
may  defer  matriculation  for  up  to  two  semesters  provided 
that  a  written  request  for  deferment  is  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  both  the  SIS  Graduate  OflBce  and  the  Univer- 
sity Graduate  Admissions  OflSce. 

All  appllCcints  are  required  to  submit  results  of  the  apn 
Utude  section  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE). 
In  addition,  international  applicants  whose  first  language 
is  not  English  are  required  to  submit  results  of  the  Test  of 
English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL).  The  minimum 
TOEFL  score  for  full  consideration  is  600.  (See  the  Inter- 
national Student  Information  chapter  in  this  catalog  for 
more  information.)  All  appliccints  should  plem  to  take  the 
GRE  and  TOEFL  no  later  than  the  December  administra- 
tion each  year  to  ensure  full  consideration  of  application 
by  the  January  deadline.  LSAT  scores  will  be  accepted  in 
place  of  the  GRE  for  J.D./MA  applicants. 

All  applicants  must  submit  two  letters  of  reference  eval- 
uating undergraduate  academic  performance  and  suit- 
ability for  graduate  study  in  international  aiffairs.  Cultural 
factors  are  considered  in  evaluating  transcripts  eind  exam- 
ination results. 

Requests  for  the  transfer  of  a  meudmum  of  6  graduate 
credit  hours  fi-om  other  accredited  institutions  to  be  ap- 
pbed  to  a  master's  degree  are  considered  after  successful 
completion  of  9  credit  hours  in  the  graduate  program  at 
American  University.  A  minimum  grade  of  B  in  each  course 
is  required  for  transfer.  Transfer  courses  must  have  been 
completed  within  seven  years  of  admission  and  must  fulfill 
stated  requirements  of  the  degree  program. 

General  Degree  Requirements 

•  At  least  36  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  course 
work  with  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  3.00, 
including: 

a)  At  least  15  credit  hours  in  a  major  field  for  degree 
including  one  theory  or  schools-of-thought  course  and 
one  graduate-level  economics  or  international  eco- 
nomic policy  course  appropriate  to  the  field. 

b)  At  least  9  credit  hours  in  a  related  field  selected  fi-om 
offerings  in  SIS  or  other  teaching  units  of  the  university. 


c)  At  least  6  credit  hours  in  social  science  research 
methodology  appropriate  to  the  degree  program. 

d)  At  least  6  credit  hours  of  research:  thesis,  substanticil 
research  pap>er.  or  practicum  research  completed  with 
a  grade  of  B  or  better. 

•  Passage  of  one  written  comprehensive  examination  in 
the  major  field  for  degree.  To  be  eligible  to  take  a  com- 
prehensive examination,  a  student  must  have  ad- 
vanced to  cemdldacy  cind  must  have  maintained  at  least 
a  3.00  grade  point  average  (on  a  4.00  scale)  in  edl  grad- 
uate course  work.  Information  pertaining  to  com- 
prehensive examinations  is  contained  in  the  SIS  Field 
Statements  available  in  the  SIS  Graduate  Office. 

For  the  MA.  in  International  Development  cind  the  M.S. 
in  Development  Management,  the  comprehensive  ex- 
amination requirement  Includes  research  group  meet- 
ings plus  cin  oral  research  presentation  in  conjunction 
with  a  thesis,  substantial  research  paper,  or  practicum. 

•  Demonstration  of  research  and  writing  skill  through 
completion  of  a  master's  thesis,  substantied  research 
paper  requirement,  or  a  reseeirch  practicum. 
Thesis:  6  credit  hours  of  thesis  credit  amd  submission 
of  the  thesis. 

Substantial  research  paper  requirement  internship  and 
a  substantial  research  paper:  one  3  credit  hour  intern- 
ship or  cooperative  education  field  experience,  and  one 
3  credit  hour  substcmtial  research  pajjer  taken  in 
conjunction  with  a  600-  or  700-level  course  or  two 
substantial  research  papers  taken  in  conjunction  with 
a  600-  or  700-level  course. 

Research  practicum:  6  credit  hours  supervised  by  major 
field  faculty  advisers  (by  permission  and  specific  ar- 
rangement). 

•  Proficiency  in  a  modem  foreign  language: 
Research  competence  in  English  and  another  Icmgucige 
relevaint  to  the  student's  caireer  objectives  must  be 
certified  by  the  university's  Department  of  Language 
and  Foreign  Studies. 

Advancement  to  Candidacy 

Students  may  apply  for  advancement  to  candidacy  for 
the  MA  degree  upon  completion  of  9  hours  of  graduate 
course  work  with  a  B  (3.00)  average  at  American  Univer- 
sity. 

Students  qualifying  for  advancement  must  have  re- 
moved aJl  incomplete  grades  emd  satisfied  all  background 
deficiencies  specified  at  the  time  of  admission.  At  the  time 
of  advancement,  students  may  request  consideration  of 
transfer  of  up  to  6  credit  hours  from  other  master's  work. 
If  a  student's  grade  point  average  drops  below  3.00  at  the 
end  of  18  hours  or  at  emy  time  thereafter,  the  student's 
candidacy  for  degree  may  be  terminated. 

When  applying  for  advancement  to  candidacy,  students 
formally  designate  their  major  field  of  study,  foreign  lan- 
guEige.  social  science  methodology  sequence,  and  6  hour 
research  requirement  in  consultation  with  faculty  advis- 
ers. Advancement  to  candidacy  quedlfies  a  student  to  sit 
for  the  comprehensive  examination.  Students  applj^ng  to 
take  comprehensive  examinations  must  have  qualified  in 
their  major  field  of  study  £ind  must  apply  for  adveincemenl 
before  announced  deadlines. 
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Special  Opportunities 

Independent  study  courses,  research  internships,  spe- 
cial lectures,  and  seminars  enable  students  to  meet  re- 
nowned scholars  and  practitioners  of  international 
relations  to  discuss  research  and  career  interests.  The  SIS 
graduate  journal.  Swords  &  Ploughshares,  publishes  arti- 
cles by  faculty  and  graduate  students  relating  to  interna- 
tional affairs.  Internships  and  cooperative  education  field 
experience  are  available  for  graduate  credit.  A  limited  num- 
ber of  graduate  fellowships  and  assistantships  are 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  merit  as  well  as  school  and  pro- 
gram needs. 

The  Center  for  the  Study  of  the  Global  South  is  an 
initiative  of  the  Division  of  International  Politics  and  For- 
eign Policy  in  the  School  of  International  Service.  It  is  de- 
voted to  examining  critical  issues  related  to  the  role  of 
developing  countries,  which  collectively  are  called  the 
South,  in  the  changing  international  order.  Through 
public  lectures,  conferences  and  publications,  the  cen- 
ter generates  greater  awareness  and  sensitivity  toward 
the  concerns  of  the  peoples  of  the  Global  South.  Its  ac- 
tivities provide  links  between  students  and  faculty 
throughout  the  university,  and  professionals  outside  of 
the  university,  around  common  concerns  related  to  the 
South. 

AU-Ritsumeikan  Exchange  In  March  1992,  The  Ameri- 
can University  and  Ritsumeikan  University  in  Kyoto, 
Japan,  began  the  first-ever  dual  master's  degree  pro- 
gram involving  a  Japanese  and  an  American  university. 
This  program  selects  a  limited  number  of  students  with 
both  English  and  Japanese  language  proficiency  to  com- 
plete a  46-credit  hour  dual  master's  degree  program  in 
intematioricil  ciffairs  within  a  two-year  period.  Students 
working  together  as  a  cohort  begin  their  studies  at  the 
American  University's  School  of  International  Service 
and  complete  their  second  year  of  study  at  Ritsumeikan 
University  Graduate  School  of  International  Relations.  A 
cross-cultural,  global  perspective  is  integral  to  the  dual 
degree  curriculum.  Graduates  of  the  program  simulta- 
neously receive  a  master's  degree  fi-om  American  Univer- 
sity and  a  master's  degree  fi-om  Ritsumeikan  University. 

M.A.  in  International  Affairs 

Major  Field  Concentrations 

International  Politics  (IP),  Comparative  and  Regional 
Studies  (CRS),  International  Economic  Policy  (lEP).  United 
States  Foreign  Policy  (USFP) 

Degree  Requirements 

International  Politics:  36  credit  hours  of  approved  grad- 
uate course  work 

Internationad  Ek;onomic  Policy  and  United  States  For- 
eign Policy:  39  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate 
course  work 

Comparative  and  Regional  Studies:  42  credit  hours  of 
approved  graduate  work 

Advancement  to  candidacy  (see  general  degree  require- 
ments) 

•    Proficiency  in  a  modem  foreign  language  (see  general 
degree  requirements) 


Students  with  a  major  field  concentration  in  Compeir- 
ative  and  Ftegional  Studies  must  demonstrate  substan- 
tive language  proficiency,  at  the  FS-3  level  at  least,  in 
a  language  appropriate  for  research  in  the  geographic 
region  of  major  focus. 

•  One  written  comprehensive  examination  (for  informa- 
tion on  eligibility  and  procedures,  see  general  degree 
requirements) 

•  Thesis  or  substantial  research  paper  requirement  (see 
general  degree  requirements) 

Course  Requirements 

International  Politics  (IP) 

Major  Field  (15  credit  hours) 

Fifteen  credit  hours  divided  into  theory,  economics,  cind 
subfields 

Theory 

•  33.601  Introduction  to  Theory  in  International 

Relations  (3) 
or 

33.604  Masterworks  of  Intemationed  Relations  (3) 

Economics 

•  19.603  Introduction  to  Economic  Theory  (3) 
or 

One  other  600-  or  700-level  course  in  economics 
(19.XXX)  provided  prerequisites  are  met 

Subfields 

•  Nine  credit  hours  in  one  of  the  following  subfields: 
International  Political  Economy 

33.504  Multinational  Corporations  (3) 

33.519  Special  Studies  in  International  Politics: 

International  Economic  Policy 
Coordination  (3) 
33.565  Japanese-U.S.  Ekionomic  Relations  (3) 
33.615  Fundamentals  of  U.S.  Foreign  Economic 

Policy  (3) 
33.630  The  European  Community  and  IntemationEil 

Trade  (3) 
33.667  Global  Political  Economy  (3) 
33.678  Globalization:  Power,  Production  and  Culture 

(3) 
33.696  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  (.696)  course 

may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement  with 

permission  of  the  student's  adviser  (3) 
International  Law  and  Organization 
33.621  International  Law  and  the  Legal  Order  (3) 
33.625  Worid  Organization  and  Worid  Order  (3) 
33.725  Seminar  on  Law  in  International  Affairs  (3) 
33.729  Research  Seminar  in  International  Law  and 

Organization  (3) 
Peace  and  Conjlict  Resolution 
33.519  Special  Studies  in  International  Politics: 

Cultural  Determinants  in  International  Politics  (3) 

Human  Rights  (3) 
33.588  International  Security  and  Arms  Control  (3) 

33.605  Theory  of  CooperaUve  Global  PollUcs  (3) 
33.607  Peace  Paradigms  (3) 

33.710  Colloquium  in  International  Relations: 
Readings  in  Peace  Theory  (3) 
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Related  Field  (9  credit  hours) 

•  Three  courses  from  one  of  the  other  major  field  groups 
in  SIS:  Comparative  and  Regional  Studies  (CRS),  Inter- 
national Development  (ID).  International  Communica- 
tion (IC),  International  Economic  Policy  (lEP),  United 
States  Foreign  Policy  (USFP).  International  Peace  and 
Conflict  ResoluUon  (IPCR) 

or 

Three  courses  making  up  an  optional  related  field 
constructed  in  consultation  with  the  student's  faculty 
adviser  or  the  SIS  Graduate  Office. 

Social  Science  Research  Methodolo^  (6  credit 
hours) 

•  33.600  Introduction  to  Quantitative  International 
Relations  (3) 

•  One  specific  or  topical  methodology  course  (3  credit 
hours)  appropriate  to  the  student's  research  interests 

Research  and  Writing  Requirement  (6  credit  hours) 

•  33.797  Master's  Thesis  Supervision  (6) 
or 

Substantial  research  paper  requirement  (see  general 
degree  requirements)  on  a  topic  in  the  field  of  Interna- 
tional Politics.  It  may  include  33.710  Colloquium  in 
Intemadoncd  Relations  (3),  which  may  be  repeated  once 
for  credit  (different  topic  and  instructor  required). 

Ck)mparative  and  Regional  Studies  (CRS) 

Major  Field  (21  credit  hours) 

Twenty-one  credit  hours  in  Comparative  and  Regional 
Studies  consisting  of: 

•  33.672  Theories  of  International  and  Comparative 

Studies  (3) 

•  33.673  Comparative  and  Regional  Political  Economy  (3) 
or 

one  3-credit  course  in  international/global  political 
economy 

•  33.674  Integrated  Seminar  in  Comparative  and 

Regional  Studies  (3)  (tjiken  toward  the  end  of 
the  degree  program) 

•  Twelve  credit  hours  of  course  work  on  a  single  geo- 
graphic region  or  comparative  subject.  Students  may 
choose  from  the  following  regions  or  subjects:  Afiica, 
the  Americas,  Asia,  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Russia 
and  Central  Eurasia,  Comparative  Politics,  or  Islamic 
Studies.  (See  Field  Statement  for  course  recommenda- 
tions emd  groupings  p)ertaining  to  individual  regions  or 
subjects.) 

Related  Field  (9  credit  hours) 

•  Three  courses  from  one  of  the  other  major  field  groups 
in  SIS:  International  Politics  (IP),  International  Devel- 
opment (ID),  International  Communication  (IC),  Inter- 
national Ek;onomic  Policy  (lEP),  United  States  Foreign 
Policy  (USFP),  International  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolu- 
tion (IPCR) 

or 

Three  courses  msiking  up  an  optional  related  field 
constructed  in  consultation  with  the  student's  faculty 
adviser  or  the  SIS  Graduate  OfiBce.  selected  from  the 


courses  offered  in  other  teaching  units  at  AmeriCcin 

University. 

Note:  Economics.  InternaUoned  Economic  Policy  (lEP), 

or  International  Political  Ek;onomy  (IPE)  Eire  highly 

recommended. 

Social  Science  Research  Methodology  (6  credit 
hours) 

•  One  general  course  in  social  science  methodology: 
33.600  IntroducUon  to  QuantltaUve  IntemaUonal  Re- 
lations (3) 

•  One  specific  or  topical  methodology  course  (3  credit 
hours)  appropriate  to  the  student's  research  interests 

Research  and  Writing  Requirement  (6  credit  hours) 

•  33.797  Master's  Thesis  Supervision  (6) 
or 

Substantial  research  paper  requirement  (see  general 

degree  requirements) 
Note:  The  thesis  must  relate  to  the  regional  and 
comparative  aspects  of  the  CRS  major  field 
concentration.  At  least  3  credit  hours  of  the  substantial 
research  paper  requirement  should  do  likewise.  A 
practicum  research  course  must  receive  prior  approval 
from  a  faculty  adviser  as  a  proper  and  useful  addition  to 
the  major  field  concentration  for  the  degree. 

International  Ekx>noniic  Policy  (lEPj 

Major  Field  (18  credit  hours) 

Eighteen  credit  hours  in  International  Ek:onomic  Policy, 
divided  into  theory,  economics,  and  major  field  courses 

Theory 

•  33.615  Fundamentals  of  U.S.  Foreign  Ek;onomic 

Policy  (3) 

Eksonomics 

•  Three  credit  hours  selected  from  the  foUowing: 
19.603  Introduction  to  Economic  Theory  (3) 

A  suitable  economic  policy  course  in  the  Department  ol 
Ek;onomics  (19.xxx)  with  prior  approval  of  the  Interna 
tional  Ek;onomic  Policy  Field  Coordinator,  provided  pre- 
requisites are  met. 

Field 

•  Twelve  credit  hours  selected  from  the  following: 
33.519  Special  Studies  in  Intemationail  Politics: 

International  Economic  Policy  Coordination  (3) 
33.565  Japanese-U.S.  Ek;onomic  Relations  (3) 

33.665  Contemporary  International  Trade  and 
Investment  Policies  (3) 

33.666  Contemporary  Intemationgd  Monetary, 
Finance  and  Energy  Policies  (3) 

33.696  impropriate  Selected  Topics  (.696)  courses 
may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement  with 
permission  of  the  student's  adviser  (3) 

Approved,  relevamt  course  from  the  Depgirtment 

Economics  (19.xxx) 

Related  Field  (9  credit  hours) 

•  Students  must  take  three  courses  in  a  field  related  1 
lEP.  These  courses  may  be  selected  from  among  th 
core  or  principcil  courses  offered  in  the  other  major  fiel 
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groups  in  SIS:  Comparative  and  Regional  Studies 
(CRS),  International  Politics  (IP),  International  Develop- 
ment (ID),  International  Communication  (IC),  or  United 
States  Foreign  Policy  (USFP).  International  Peace  and 
Conflict  Resolution  (IPCPy 
or 

Tliree  courses  making  up  an  optional  related  field 
constructed  in  consultation  with  the  student's  faculty 
advisor  or  the  SIS  Graduate  Office. 

Social  Science  Research  Methodolo^  (6  credit 
hours) 

•  33.600  Introduction  to  Quantitative  International 

Relations  (3) 

•  One  specific  or  topical  methodology  course  (3  credit 
hours)  appropriate  to  the  student's  research  interests 

Research  and  Writing  Requirement  (6  credit  hours) 

•  33.797  Master's  Thesis  Supervision  (6) 
or 

Substanticil  research  paper  requirement  (see  general 

degree  requirements) 
Note:  The  thesis  or  substantial  research  pajjer  must  re- 
late clearly  to  the  field  of  International  Ek;onomic  Policy. 

United  States  Foreign  Policy  (USFP) 

Major  Field  (18  credit  hours) 

Eighteen  credit  hours  in  United  States  Foreign  Policy, 
divided  into  theory,  economics  and  international 
economic  policy,  and  major  field  courses. 

Theory 

•  33.689  Seminar  in  Foreign  Policy  Analysis  (3) 
or 

33.581  Schools  of  Thought  in  Contemporary  U.S. 
Foreign  Policy  (3) 

Economics  and  International  Economic  Policy 

•  33.6 1 5  Fundamentals  of  U.S.  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  (3) 

or 

19.603  Introduction  to  Ekionomic  Theory  (3) 

or 

A  suitable  economic  policy  course  in  the  Department  of 

Economics  (19.xxx)  with  prior  approvEil  of  the  U.S. 

Foreign  Policy  Field  Coordinator 

Field 

•  Twelve  credit  hours  selected  firom  the  following: 

33.682  United  States  Foreign  Policy  (3) 
33.519  Special  Studies  in  IntemaUonal  Politics: 

Domestic  Sources  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  (3) 

U.S.  DiplomaUc  History  (3) 

U.S.-Former  U.S.S.R  Relations  (3) 
33.581  Schools  of  Thought  in  Contemporary  U.S. 

Foreign  Policy  (3) 
33.583  United  States  in  Worid  Affairs  (3) 
33.588  InternaUonal  Security  and  Arms  Control  (3) 

33.683  Congress  and  Foreign  Policy  (3) 

33.684  NaUonal  Security  Policy  (3) 

33.689  Seminar  in  Foreign  Policy  Analysis  (3) 
Special  SIS  topics  courses  (oflered  Irregularly)  relating 
directly  to  U.S.  foreign  policy,  such  as  Conduct  of 


American  Diplomacy,  country-  or  region-specific 
courses,  or  select  functional  issues  courses  Oaw,  illicit 
drugs,  intelligence,  arms  control).  With  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  USFP  coordinator,  a  non-SIS  course  relat- 
ing directly  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  may  be  taken. 
In  addition,  SIS  special  topics  courses  dealing  with 
International  economic  policy  may  be  selected.  See,  for 
example,  International  Economic  Policy  Coordination. 

Related  Field  (9  credit  hours) 

•  Three  courses  selected  fi-om  among  the  core  or  principal 
courses  offered  by  one  of  the  other  major  field  groups 
in  SIS:  Comparative  and  Regional  Studies  (CRS),  Inter- 
nationcil  Politics  (IP),  Intemationcil  Development  (ID), 
International  Communication  (IC),  or  International 
Ekxinomic  Policy  (lEP),  International  Peace  and  Conflict 
Resolution  (IPCF^. 

or 

Three  courses  making  up  an  optional  related  field 
constructed  in  consultation  with  the  student's  faculty 
adviser  or  the  SIS  Graduate  Office. 

Social  Science  Research  Methodology  (6  credit 
hours) 

•  One  general  course  in  social  science  research  method- 
ology (3) 

•  One  specific  or  topical  methodology  course  appropriate 
to  the  student's  reseeirch  interests  (3) 

Research  and  Writing  Requirement  (6  credit  hours) 

•  33.797  Master's  Thesis  Supervision  (6) 
or 

Substantial  research  paper  requirement  (see  general 

degree  requirements). 
Note:  The  thesis  or  substantial  research  paper  must  re- 
late clearly  to  the  field  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy. 

M.A.  in  International 
Communication 

Admission  to  the  Program 

See  genercil  admission  requirements  for  master's  de- 
grees. 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  this  program  must 
have  had  a  strong  undergraduate  major  or  minor  in  social 
and  behavioral  sciences  or  communication.  For  further 
information,  write  to  the  Director,  Program  in  International 
Communication,  School  of  International  Service,  The 
American  University,  Washington,  DC  20016. 

Degree  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  36  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  course 
work 

•  Advemcement  to  cemdldacy  (see  general  degree  require- 
ments) 

•  Proficiency  In  a  modem  foreign  lemguage  (see  general 
degree  requirements) 

•  One  written  comprehensive  examination  In  Interna- 
tional Communication  (for  Information  on  eligibility 
Eind  procedures,  see  general  degree  requirements) 
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•  Thesis  or  substantizd  research  paper  requirement  (see 
general  degree  requirements  and  IC  course  require- 
ments) 

Course  Requirements 

Major  Field  (15  credit  hours) 

•  33.640  International  Communication  (3) 
(prerequisite  for  all  major  field  courses) 

•  33.641  Psychological  and  Cultural  Bases  of 

International  Politics  (3) 

•  33.642  Cross-Cultural  Communication  (3) 

•  33.644  Communication  and  Social  £ind  Ek;onomic 

Development  (3) 

•  33.645  International  emd  Comparative 

Communication  Policies  (3) 

Related  Field  (9  credit  hours) 

•  Three  courses  approved  by  the  IC  faculty  selected  firom 
one  of  the  other  major  field  groups  in  SIS:  Comparative 
and  Regional  Studies  (CRS).  International  Politics  (IP), 
International  Development  (ID),  International  Ek;o- 
nomic  Policy  OEP),  United  States  Foreign  Policy  (USFP), 
International  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  (IPCpy 

or 

Three  courses  making  up  an  optional  related  field 
constructed  in  consultation  with  the  student's  faculty 
adviser  selected  fi-om  courses  offered  in  other  teaching 
units  at  American  University 

Social  Science  Research  Methodology  (6  credit 
hours) 

•  33.600  Introduction  to  Queintitative  International 

Relations  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following: 

33.646  Information  Systems  2ind  International 
Communication  (3) 

33.695  Research  Seminar  in  International 
Communication  (3) 

33.696  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  (.696)  course 
may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement  with 
permission  of  the  student's  adviser  (3) 

or 

One  spjedfic  or  topical  methodology  course  appropriate 
to  the  student's  research  interests  and  approved  by  the 
IC  faculty  (3) 

Research  and  Writing  Requirement  (6  credit  hours) 

•  33.797  Master's  Thesis  Supervision  (6) 
or 

Substantial  reseairch  paper  requirement  (see  general 
degree  requirements)  selected  from  the  following: 

33.643  Communication  and  Political  Development  (3) 

33.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  International 
Studies  ( 1-6)  (consultation  with  and  approval 
of  the  IC  faculty  are  required) 

33.691  Internship  in  International  Affairs  (3) 
or 

33.692  Cooperative  Ekducation  Field  E^xperience  (3) 


33.696  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  (.696)  course 
may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement  with 
permission  of  the  student's  adviser  (3) 
33.740  Colloquium  in  International 
Communication  (3) 
Note:  The  thesis  or  substantial  research  paper  must  re- 
late to  the  major  field  of  International  Communication. 

M.A.  in  International 
Development 

Admission  to  the  Program 

See  general  admission  requirements  for  master's  de- 
grees. 

Degree  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  42  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  course 
work 

•  Certification  of  a  modem  foreign  language  (see  general 
degree  requirements) 

•  Thesis  or  substantial  research  paper  requirement  (see 
genercil  degree  requirements) 

•  Comprehensive  examination  requirement  to  be  com- 
pleted in  conjunction  with  research  and /or  practicum 
(consult  program  office  for  details) 

Course  Requirements 

Core  Coiu'ses  (15  credit  hours) 

•  19.660  Survey  of  Economic  Development  (3) 
(Prerequisite:  19.300  Price  Theory  or  19.603 
Introduction  to  Ek;onomic  Theory) 

or 
19.596  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  (.596)  course 
may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement  with 
permission  of  the  student's  adviser  (3) 

•  19.603  Introduction  to  Economic  Tlieory  (3) 

CHiis  course  may  be  waived  by  am  examination  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Economics.  This  waiver 
reduces  the  total  credit  hours  required  for  the  program 
to  39  and  total  core  course  credit  hours  to  12.) 

•  33.636  Micropolitics  of  Development  (3) 

•  33.637  International  Development  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following: 

33.537  Special  Topics  in  Development  Management: 

Urban  Development  (3) 
33.596/696  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  (.596  or 

.696)  course  may  be  used  to  fulfill  this 

requirement  with  permission  of  the  student's 

adviser  (3) 
33.635  Advanced  Topics  in  Development 

Management: 

Rural  Development  (3) 

Related  Field  (15  credit  hours) 

Fifteen  credit  hours  in  related  field  of  concentration: 

•  With  the  agreement  of  the  student's  faculty  adviser,  five 
courses  must  be  selected  fi-om  an  approved  list  of 
courses  with  at  least  9  credit  hours  selected  firom  one 
specific  concentration.  Examples  of  possible  concen- 
trations include,  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 
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Community  Development  and  Basic  Needs 
65.679  Nonformal  E^ducation  and  Development  (3) 
33.537  Special  Topics  in  Development  Management: 

Small  Scale  Enterprise  Development  (3) 

Urban  Development  (3) 

33.638  Selected  Topics  in  International  Development 
SkUls  (1) 

Developmental  Bankuy 
19.564  Development  Finance  (3) 
19.610  Cost  Benefit  and  Planning  (3) 

19.632  Development  Banking  (3) 

19.633  Development  Project  Cycle  (3) 

19.634  Negotiating  Development  Assistance  (3) 

19.635  International  Capital  Markets  Workshop  (3) 
Development  Education 

21.583  Curriculum  Construction  and 

Program  Design  (3) 
21.625  Global  and  Multicultural  Education  (3) 

2 1 .63 1  Fundamentals  of  Management  in 
Educational  Organizations  (3) 

21.639  Effectiveness  Leadership  Skills  (3) 

21.678  Comparative  and  International  Education  (3) 
33.596  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  (.596)  course 

may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement  with 
permission  of  the  student's  adviser  (3) 
65.635  Training  Program  Design  (3) 

65.679  Nonformal  Education  and  Development  (3) 
Development  Management 

33.537  Sjjecial  Topics  in  Development 
Management: 

Managing  Decentralization  (3) 
Project  and  Program  Analysis  (3) 

33.638  Selected  Topics  in  International  Development 
Skills  (1) 

33.696  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  (.696)  course 
may  be  used  to  fulflJl  this  requirement  with 
permission  of  the  student's  adviser  (3) 

54.610  Public  Management  (3) 

54.614  Development  Management  (3) 
54.633  Public  Financial  Management  (3) 
Economics  and  Finance  and 
Intemational  E^nomic  PoUcy 

19.564  Development  Finance  (3) 

19.610  Cost  Benefit  and  Plarming  (3) 

19.61 1  Survey  of  Intemational  Ek;onomics  (3) 

19.632  Development  Banking  (3) 

19.671  Intemational  Economics:  Trade  (3) 

19.672  Intemational  Ek:onomics:  Fincmce  (3) 
33.504  MulUnaUonal  CorporaUons  (3) 

33.615  Fundamentals  of  United  States  Foreign 
Ek;onomlc  Policy  (3) 

33.638  Selected  Topics  in  Intemational  Development 

Skills  (1) 
Envimnment  and  Development 

Students  should  consult  with  their  adviser  concerning 
approved  courses  for  this  concentration. 
Gender  Studies  and  Development 
Students  should  consult  with  their  adviser  concerning 
approved  courses  for  this  concentration. 
Note:  Students  may  propose  other  concentrations  from 
one  of  the  other  major  field  groups  In  SIS  (IP,  IC,  CRS. 


USFP)  or  from  offerings  in  other  teaching  units  with  the 
approval  of  the  faculty  adviser  and  the  IDP  director. 

Social  Science  Research  Methodology  (6  credit 
hours) 

•  33.600  Introduction  to  Qucintitative  Intemational 
Relations  (3) 

•  One  specific  or  topical  methodology  course  appropriate 
to  the  student's  research  interests  and  approved  by  the 
ID  program 

Research  and  Writing  Requirement  (6  credit  hours) 

•  33.797  Master's  Thesis  Supervision  (6) 
or 

Substantial  research  paper  requirement  (see  general 
degree  requirements) 

Special  Opportunities 

Intemational  Development  Forum  The  School  of  In- 
ternational Service,  in  conjunction  with  the  Washington 
Chapter  of  the  Society  for  Intemational  Development, 
sponsors  a  weekly  forum  in  which  noted  scholars,  policy 
makers,  and  intemational  development  professionals  are 
invited  to  interact  on  campus  with  students,  faculty,  and 
members  of  the  Washington  development  community  in 
discussions  of  current  issues  in  the  intemational  develop- 
ment field. 

M.A.  in  International  Peace  and 
Conflict  Resolution 

Admission  to  the  Program 

See  genercil  admission  requirements  for  master's  de- 
grees. 

Degree  Requirements 

Tlie  Intemational  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  (IPCF^ 
program  includes  three  components:  building  a  sound  ac- 
ademic foundation  in  the  field;  enabling  students  to  con- 
centrate in  their  particular  cirea  of  interest:  and  ensuring 
that  students  integrate  learning  into  a  comprehensive 
body  of  knowledge  that  can  be  applied  to  professional  in- 
terests. 

•  A  total  of  39  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate 
course  work 

•  Advancement  to  candidacy  (see  general  degree 
requirements) 

•  Proficiency  in  a  modem  foreign  language  (see  general 
degree  requirements) 

•  One  written  comprehensive  examination  in 
Intemational  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  (see 
general  degree  requirements) 

•  Thesis  or  substantial  research  paper  requirement 
(see  general  degree  requirements) 

Course  Requirements 

Major  Field  (15  credit  hours) 

•  33.605  Theory  of  CooperaUve  Global  PoliUcs  (3) 

•  33.607  Peace  Paradigms  (3)  (prerequisite  for  all 
major  field  courses) 
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•  33.609  Conflict  Analysis  and  Resolution:  Theory  and 

PracUce  (3) 

•  33.6 1 0  Theory  of  Conflict.  Violence  and  War  (3) 

•  33.6 1 1  International  NegotiaUon  (3) 
Ek:onomlcs  (3  credit  hours) 

•  19.603  Introduction  to  Ek»nomic  Theory  (3)  or  other 
approved  economics  (19.xxx)  course 

Methodology  (6  credit  hours) 

•  33.600  Introduction  to  Quantitative  Analysis  (3) 

•  33.612  Research  Seminar  in  Peace  and  Conflict 

Resolution  (3)  or  other  approved  methods  course 

Related  Field  (9  credit  hours) 

•  Three  courses  approved  by  the  IPCR  faculty  from  one 
of  the  major  field  groups  in  SIS:  Comparative  emd  Re- 
gional Studies  (CRS),  International  Development  (ID), 
International  Communication  (IC).  International  Ek»- 
nomic  Policy  (lEP),  International  Politics  (IP),  United 
States  Foreign  Policy  (USFP) 

or 

Three  courses  making  up  an  optional  related  field 
constructed  in  consultation  with  the  student's  faculty 
adviser  selected  from  courses  offered  in  SIS  or  other 
teaching  units  at  American  University 
or 

Three  courses  that  make  up  an  academically  sound 
concentration  defined  by  a  central  concept  which  al- 
lows the  student  to  focus  on  a  particular  area  of 
interest.  Alternative  related  fields  could  include:  Con- 
flict Dynamics  and  Applications,  Culture  and  Cross- 
Cultural  Communication,  Environmental  Policy, 
Intemationcil  Relations  and  World  Order,  Multicultural 
Education,  and  Women's  and  Gender  Studies. 

Research  and  Writing  Requirement  (6  credit  hours) 

•  33.797  Master's  Thesis  Supervision  (6) 
or 

•  33.795  Master's  Research  (3)  and 

33.691  Internship  in  International  Affairs  (3) 
or 

33.692  CooperaUve  Education  Field  Experience  (3) 

M.S.  in  Development 
Management 

The  M.S.  in  Development  Management  offers  a  unique 
opportunity  for  combining  development  and  public  admin- 
istration to  provide  state  of  the  eirt  training  and  practice  in 
development  management,  as  presently  being  developed 
both  in  the  United  States  and  at  imp)ortant  centers  in  the 
Third  World.  The  American  University's  Washington,  D.C. 
location  provides  a  special  opportunity  to  become  famihcir 
with  major  international  development  organizations  and 
to  meet  with  noted  scholars  cmd  practitioners  active  in  the 
field. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

See  general  admission  requirements  for  master's  de- 
grees. 


Applicants  must  have  significant  experience  working 
on  development  problems  or  projects  in  the  United  States, 
Western  Europe,  or  in  developing  countries. 

A  student  who  has  performed  successfully  for  more 
than  two  years  as  a  program  or  project  manager,  manage- 
ment analyst,  personnel  sptecialist.  budget  examiner,  or  in 
a  significant  managerial  role  above  the  trainee-profes- 
sional level  before  admission  to  the  progreim  may  apply 
through  the  Director  of  the  M.S.  in  Development  Manage- 
ment program  to  the  Dean  of  SIS  to  have  the  total  program 
requirements  reduced  by  up  to  6  credit  hours.  This  appli- 
cation takes  place  as  part  of  the  student's  advancement  to 
candidacy  (see  general  requirements)  and  must  medie  ref- 
erence to  a  number  of  areas  in  which  the  student  has 
acquired  basic  competence.  Credit  eeimed  as  part  of  an 
internship  program  does  not  count  in  this  provision. 

Degree  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  42  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  course 
work 

•  Certification  of  a  modem  foreign  Iztnguage  (see  general 
degree  requirements) 

•  Practicum  research:  The  research  requirement  for  the 
degree  is  met  by  completing  6  credit  hours  of  practicum 
resecirch. 

•  Comprehensive  examination  requirement  to  be  com- 
pleted in  conjunction  with  practicum  research  (consult 
program  office  for  details) 

Course  Requirements 

Core  Courses  (18  credit  hours) 

•  19.660  Survey  of  Ek:onomic  Development  (3) 
(Prerequisite:  19.300  Price  Theory  or  19.603 
Introduction  to  Ek:onomic  Theory) 

or 
19.596  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  (.596)  course 
may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement  with 
permission  of  the  student's  adviser  (3) 

•  19.603  Introduction  to  Economic  Theory  (3) 
(This  course  may  be  waived  by  an  examination 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Ekxjnomics. 
This  waiver  reduces  the  total  number  of  credit  hours 
required  for  the  progreim  to  39  and  core  course  hours 
to  15.) 

•  33.636  Micropolitics  of  Development  (3) 

•  33.637  International  Development  (3) 

•  54.610  Public  Mcinagement  (special  section  for 

MSDM)  (3) 

•  54.614  Development  Mancigement  (3) 
Related  Field  (12  credit  hours) 

Twelve  credit  hours  in  a  related  field  of  concentration: 

•  With  the  cigreement  of  the  student's  faculty  adviser,  four 
courses  must  be  selected  from  an  approved  list  of 
courses,  with  at  least  9  credit  hours  selected  from  one 
specific  concentration  as  follows: 

Development  Managernent  and  Information  Systems 
55.51 1  Concepts  in  Systems  and  Information  (3) 
55.515  Human  Factors  in  Information  Systems  (3) 
55.560  Systems  Analysis  and  Design  (3) 
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55.606  Quantitative  Analysis  for  Information 

Systems  (3) 
Program  and  Project  Management 
33.537  Special  Topics  in  Development  Management: 

Meinagement  of  Decentralization  (3) 
Program  and  Project  Analysis  (3) 
33.596  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  (.596)  course 

may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement  with 

p>erTnission  of  the  student's  adviser  (3) 
33.638  Special  Topics  in  International  Development 

Skills  (1) 
33.646  Information  Systems  and  International 

Communication  (3) 
33.696  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  (.696)  course 

may  be  used  to  fialfill  this  requirement  with 

permission  of  the  student's  adviser  (3) 
54.604  Public  Program  Evaluation  (3) 
54.608  Comparative  Administrative  Systems  (3) 
54.61 1  Organization  Planning  and  Control  (3) 
54.633  Public  Financial  Management  (3) 
Other  approved  courses  that  can  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  concentrations  as  specified  above: 
33.537  Special  Topics  in  Development  Mcinagement: 

Small  Scale  Enterprise  Development  (3) 

Urban  Development  (3) 
33.638  Selected  Topics  in  International  Development 

Skills  (1) 
33.596/696  An  appropriate  Selected  Topics  (.596  or 

.696)  course  may  be  used  to  fulfill  this 

requirement  with  permission  of  the  student's 

adviser  (3) 
Note:  Students  may  propose  other  elective  options  fi-om 
one  of  the  other  major  field  groups  in  SIS  (IP,  IC,  CRS, 
USFP)  or  from  offerings  in  other  teaching  units  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  faculty  adviser  and  the  MSDM 
director. 

Social  Science  Research  Methodology  (6  credit 
hours) 

•  One  general  course  in  social  science  research  method- 
ology such  as  33.600  Introduction  to  QuEintitative  In- 
ternational Relations  (3) 

•  One  specific  or  topical  methodology  course  (3)  appro- 
priate to  the  student's  research  interests  and  approved 
by  the  M.S.  program  director 

Research  and  Writing  Requirement  (6  credit  hours) 

•  33.693  Practicum:  Action  Reseairch  in  Development 
Memagement  (6)  (Must  be  completed  with  a  grade  of 
B  or  better.) 

Special  Opportunities 

See  the  M.A.  in  International  Development  progreim  re- 
gairding  the  International  Development  Forum. 

Graduate  CertiHcate  in 
International  Development 
Management 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  graduate  level  students  in  special  contract  pro- 
grams approved  by  the  Director  of  the  International  Devel- 
opment Program  who  have  successfully  completed  the 


special  prerequisite  program  in  English,  mathemat- 
ics/statistics, computers,  and  economics. 

Certificate  Reqiilrements 

•  Twenty-one  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  study, 
with  at  least  a  3.0  grade  point  average.  Courses  with 
grades  of  C-  or  D  will  not  be  accepted  towards  fulfill- 
ment of  certificate  requirements,  although  these  grades 
will  be  included  in  the  calculation  of  the  cumulative 
grade  point  average. 

Course  Requirements  (15  credit  hours) 

•  19.505  Quantitative  Analysis  of  Ek;onomic  Models  (3) 
or 

33.600  Introduction  to  Research  (3) 

•  19.603  Introduction  to  Economic  Theory  (3) 

•  33.636  Micropolitics  of  Development  (3) 
or 

33.637  International  Development  (3) 

•  33.638  Selected  Topics  in  tntemational  Development 

Skills  (1)  (two  are  required) 

•  33.693  Practicum:  Action  Research  in  Development 

Management 
Washington  Practicum  (1) 

•  54.614  Development  Management  (3) 

Elective  Courses  (6  credit  hours) 

19.660  Survey  of  Ek;onomic  Development  (3) 

33.636  Micropolitics  of  Development  (3)  (if  not  taken 
above) 

33.637  International  Development  (3)  (if  not  taken 
above) 

54.613  Administration  of  International  Programs  (3) 

Other  courses  similar  to  the  above  may  be  substituted 
with  prior  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  International 
Development  Program. 


M.A.  in  International  Affairs/ 
M.B.A.  Joint  Program 


Beginning  in  fall  1996,  the  School  of  International  Ser- 
vice and  the  Kogod  CoUege  of  Business  Administration  will 
jointly  ofiier  a  program  through  which  students  may  esim 
a  master's  d^ree  in  International  Affairs  with  a  concen- 
tration in  Comparative  and  Regional  Studies  combined 
with  a  Master  of  Business  Administration.  Students  must 
apply  to  eind  be  accepted  by  both  schools.  Admission  is  for 
full-time  students  only.  During  the  first  year  of  the  pro- 
greim,  students  will  move  through  the  program  as  mem- 
bers of  a  cohort.  Students  also  participate  In  a  required 
orientation  and  special  workshops  as  part  of  the  program. 

See  the  Interdisciplinary  Degree  Progrcims  chapter  of 
this  catalog  for  a  complete  description  of  the  program  cind 
degree  requirements. 
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J.D./M.A.  in  Law  and 
International  Affairs 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Interested  students  apply  to  and  are  accepted  by  the 
Washington  College  of  Law  (WCL).  They  then  apply  to  the 
School  of  International  Service  (SIS)  for  admission  to  the 
master's  program,  which  they  may  begin  after  completing 
one  full  year  of  full-time  study  at  WCL.  SIS  reviews  the 
application  materials  submitted  to  WCL  and  accepts  LSAT 
scores  in  place  of  the  ORE  genered  scores  normally  required 
for  admission  to  other  programs.  For  specific  criteria  em- 
ployed by  SIS,  see  the  M.A.  in  International  Affairs.  Admis- 
sion to  either  of  the  participating  teaching  units  in  no  way 
implies  that  admission  to  the  other  unit  will  necessarily  be 
granted.  Students  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  M.A.  in 
International  Affairs  may  apply  to  WCL.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  admission  requirements,  contact  the  WCL  Admis- 
sions Office  at  (202)  885-2606. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  86  credit  hours  of  course  work  in  the  Wash- 
ington College  of  Law 

Up  to  6  credit  hours  of  School  of  International  Service 
course  work  may  be  credited  toward  the  J.D.  require- 
ment. 

•  A  total  of  36  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work  in 
SIS  for  the  master's  portion  of  the  program 

Up  to  15  hours  of  credit  in  WCL  courses  dealing  with 
international  law  and  organization  or  with  related  top- 
ics such  as  jurisprudence  may  be  credited  toward  the 
M.A,  requirements  (see  approved  list  in  the  SIS  Grad- 
uate Office). 

•  Proficiency  in  one  modem  foreign  language 

•  One  comprehensive  examination  in  the  field  of  Interna- 
tional Politics  with  a  subfield  of  International  Law  and 
Organization  administered  by  the  School  of  Interna- 
tional Service. 

•  Thesis:  6  credit  hours  (3  hours  of  which  may  be  taken 
in  conjunction  with  a  course  approved  by  the  program 
director)  and  submission  of  a  diesis. 

or 

Substantial  research  paper  requirements:  two  3  hour 

research  papers  in  conjunction  with  approved  courses. 

Course  Requirements 

•  33.601  Introduction  to  Theory  in  International 

Relations  (3) 
or 
33.604  Masterworks  of  International  Relations  (3) 

•  33.725  Seminar  on  Law  in  International  Affairs  (3) 

•  Legal  Methods  (3)  (Washington  College  of  Law) 

•  An  approved  resecirch  methods  course 

•  An  approved  course  in  economics  from  WCL 

•  Nine  credit  hours  of  related  field  courses  in  an  SIS  field 
other  than  intemationeil  politics:  Comparative  and  Re- 
gioncil  Studies  (CRS),  International  Communication 
(IC),  International  Development  (ID),  United  States  For- 


eign Policy  (USFP).  IntemaUonal  Peace  and  Conflict 
Resolution  or  other  approved  related  field 

•  SLx  credit  hours  for  a  master's  thesis  or  two  substantial 
research  papers 

Ph.D.  in  International  Relations 

Admission  to  the  Program 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  International  Relations  de- 
gree program  is  designed  to  prepare  graduates  for  profes- 
sionail  careers  in  university  teaching  and  resezirch.  The 
curriculum  combines  core  offerings  in  international  rela- 
tions theory,  comparative  pxilitics  and  methodology  with  a 
structure  that  allows  students  considerable  flexibility. 
Major  emphasis  is  placed  on  research.  In  addition  to  com- 
pleting the  dissertation,  students  are  encouraged  to  pres- 
ent conference  papers,  engage  in  collaborative  work  with 
faculty  members  and  submit  cirticles  to  refereed  joumcds. 

Applicants  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  program  may  hold  a 
bachelor's  or  master's  degree  or  its  equivalent  in  a  field 
related  to  International  relations.  Applicants  should  pres- 
ent a  prior  cumulative  grade  point  average  that  is  substan- 
tially above  B  (3.50  or  higher  on  a  4.00  scale)  in  a  field 
relevaint  to  international  relations. 

All  applicants  are  required  to  submit  results  of  the  ap- 
titude section  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE). 
In  addition,  international  applicants  whose  first  Icinguage 
is  not  English  are  required  to  submit  results  of  the  Test  of 
English  as  a  Foreign  Langucige  (TOEFL).  The  minimum 
TOEFL  score  for  full  consideration  is  600  (see  the  Interna- 
tional Student  Information  chapter  in  this  catalog). 
Note:  Applicants  should  plan  to  take  the  GRE  no  later  than 
the  December  administration  each  year  to  ensure  consid- 
eration of  their  applications  by  the  January  1 5  deadline. 

Applicants  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  are  considered  and  ad- 
mitted only  for  the  fall  semester  each  year.  The  school  does 
not  permit  students  to  begin  their  doctoral  work  in  the 
spring.  Deferral  of  matriculation  in  the  Ph.D.  programs  is 
not  permitted.  In  order  to  be  considered  for  fall  admission, 
applications  and  all  supporting  materials  must  reach  the 
Office  of  Graduate  Admissions  no  later  than  Janucuy  15. 
Admissions  preference  is  given  to  applicants  who  plan  to 
study  on  a  full-time  basis. 

All  appliccmts  must  submit  at  least  three  letters  of  ref- 
erence which  evaluate  their  graduate  pjerformance  and 
their  suitability  for  undertaking  doctoral  study  in  interna- 
tional relations.  Cultural  factors  are  considered  in  making 
admissions  decisions  and  in  evaluating  transcripts  and 
examination  results. 

Doctoral  students  may  transfer  up  to  30  credit  hours 
of  previous  greiduate  course  work  earned  at  accredited  in- 
stitutions with  minimum  grades  of  B  in  each  course.  Pre- 
viously earned  graduate  credits  are  applied  to  Ph.D. 
program  requirements  if  they  are  relevant  to  students'  pro- 
grams and  dissertation  topics.  Requests  for  transfer  of 
graduate  credit  Eire  considered  at  the  time  of  advancement 
to  candidacy.  Credits  completed  more  than  seven  years 
before  the  semester  of  matriculation  are  not  transferable. 

Degree  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  72  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  course 
work,  including  at  least  12  credit  hours  of  dissertation 
supervision.  A  minimum  grade  point  average  of  3.25  in 
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all  course  work  is  required  to  remain  in  good  standing 
and  to  earn  the  degree. 

•  PrqficieTKy  in  one  modem  language;  language  profi- 
ciency should  be  in  an  area  relevant  to  the  student's 
research.  Certification  is  by  university-administered 
examination. 

•  Proficiency  in  social  science  research  methodologies  ap- 
propriate to  the  students  field  of  study  and  dissertation 
topic  Normally  this  requirement  is  satisfied  by  complet- 
ing 12  credit  hours  of  courses  in  research  methods,  as 
described  under  Course  Requirements,  below. 

•  Regular  participation  in  the  semi-monthly  Ph.  D  research 
seminar  during  the  first  three  years  of  residency.  Stu- 
dents are  expected  to  present  the  results  of  their  ongo- 
ing research  and  to  serve  as  discussants  for  papers 
presented  by  faculty  and  visiting  scholars  to  the  uni- 
versity. 

•  Satisfactory  completion  of  two  written  and  two  oral  com- 
prehensive examinations. 

The  oral  qualifying  excaninaticnx  normally  given  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  residency,  examines  students  on 
theoretical,  epistemological  cind  methodological  litera- 
ture and  issues  in  international  relations  and  in  com- 
parative and  cross-national  studies.  These  areas  are 
addressed  in  the  core  seminars  that  students  normally 
complete  during  their  first  year  of  residence,  although 
the  scope  of  the  examination  is  not  limited  to  topics 
covered  in  the  seminars.  The  oral  quaUiytng  examina- 
tion evaluates  students'  preparation  in  subjects  that 
are  considered  to  be  an  essentieil  foundation  for  doc- 
tored study  and  research  in  the  School  of  International 
Service. 

Written  field  comprehensive  examinations  are  taken  in 
two  major  fields  of  study  selected  by  the  student.  One 
field  must  be  designated  fi-om  the  graduate  examina- 
tion fields  offered  by  the  School  of  International  Service 
as  Ph  .D.  level  fields  of  concentration.  A  second  field  may 
be  selected  fi-om  offerings  of  SIS  or  from  the  ofierings 
of  other  teaching  units  of  the  university  that  provide 
doctoral  instruction.  As  an  alternative,  students  may 
construct  a  special  field,  with  pjermission  of  the  Director 
of  Doctoral  Studies  and  the  advice  of  at  least  three 
qucdified  scholars.  Two  of  these  scholcirs  must  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Americein  University  faculty:  all  three  must 
sigree  in  writing  to  serve  on  an  examining  committee. 
Students  are  normally  expected  to  complete  their  writ- 
ten field  examinations  no  later  than  three  years  after 
entering  the  program. 

The  Integrative  Oral  Elxamination  examines  students  on 
their  dissertation  proposed  s  and  on  substantive  Issues, 
literature,  theory,  epistemology  eind  methodology  rele- 
veint  to  the  proposed  dissertation  research.  Normcilly 
the  Ph.D.  research  seminar  provides  the  venue  for  this 
examination.  Examiners  are  qualified  scholau-s  desig- 
nated by  the  Director  of  Doctoral  Studies,  who  chairs 
the  examination.  Two  of  the  examiners  must  be  mem- 
bers of  the  American  University  faculty.  Usually,  exam- 
iners for  the  Integrative  oral  examination  will  be 
prospective  members  of  the  student's  dissertation  com- 
mittee. Students  are  normally  expected  to  complete 
their  integrative  oreil  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  seventh 
semester  after  entering  the  program. 


For  details  on  scheduling  comprehensive  examinations 
and  examination  procedures,  see  the  Director  of  Doc- 
toral Studies  or  the  SIS  Graduate  Office. 

•  Advancement  to  candidacy:  to  be  advanced  to  candi- 
dacy, students  must  remedy  any  deficiencies  sf)ecified 
at  the  time  of  admission,  be  certified  as  proficient  in  a 
modem  foreign  language,  complete  their  social  science 
research  methodology  requirement,  declare  their  com- 
prehensive examination  fields  of  concentration  and 
pass  the  oral  qualifying  examination. 

•  Acceptance  by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  International 
Service  of  a  dissertation  proposal  A  dissertation  pro- 
posed must  provide  a  justification  for  the  dissertation 
research,  review  relevant  literature,  identify  relevant 
theoretical,  epistemological  and  methodological  issues, 
and  provide  a  detailed  research  design,  including  a 
timetable  for  completion  of  the  work. 
Dissertation  proposals  are  first  presented  at  the  in- 
tegrative oral  examination.  However,  successful  pas- 
sage of  the  integrative  oral  examination  cind  approval 
of  the  dissertation  propxjsal  are  separate,  although 
overlapping  processes.  After  the  int^ative  ored  exam- 
ination is  passed,  the  dissertation  proposal  must  be 
formally  approved  by  the  Dissertation  Committee  and 
by  the  Deem. 

Usually,  the  scholars  selected  as  examiners  also  review 
the  dissertation  proposal  and  are  the  prospective  mem- 
bers of  the  student's  dissertation  committee.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  reviewing  committee  must  be  members  of 
the  American  University  faculty  and  one  must  be  a 
faculty  member  of  the  School  of  International  Service. 

•  Completion  of  the  doctoral  dissertation  and  successful 
defense  of  the  dissertation  in  an  oral  examinatiorL  The 
dissertation  must  consist  of  high  quality  original  re- 
search, directly  relevant  to  the  student's  doctoral  pro- 
gram. Dissertation  committees  comprise  a  minimum  of 
three  members,  one  of  whom  serves  as  chair  and  as  the 
primary  supervisor  of  the  dissertation  research.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  student  to  secure  the  agreement  of 
a  full-time  tenured  or  tenure  track  member  of  the 
School  of  International  Service  faculty  to  serve  as  the 
chair  of  his  or  her  dissertation  committee.  At  least  two 
members  of  dissertation  committees  must  be  full-time 
tenured  or  tenure  track  members  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity faculty.  TTie  members  of  the  committee  must  be 
approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  International 
Service.  Students  must  successfully  defend  their  dis- 
sertation in  an  oral  examination  on  an  occasion  to 
which  the  entire  community  of  the  American  University 
is  invited.  Two  weeks  notice  in  the  American  Reporter 
satisfies  this  requirement  (see  the  SIS  Graduate  Office 
for  details).  Students  must  present  a  completed  draft  of 
their  dissertation  for  defense.  They  are  responsible  for 
having  the  final  dreift  of  their  dissertation  meet  univer- 
sity style  requirements.  Dissertations  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  International 
Service. 

•  Stofuteo/Iimitoflons:  American  University's  Academic 
Regulations  provide  that  all  work  for  the  doctorate  must 
be  completeid  within  five  years  from  the  date  of  first 
enrollment  as  doctored  student  (seven  yeeirs  if  the  stu- 
dent entered  a  doctoral  program  with  a  bachelor's 
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d^ee).  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit  specified 
(or  to  the  expiration  of  approved  extensions)  a  student 
may  petition  for  an  extension  of  candidacy.  Extensions 
are  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  International 
Service,  upon  recommendation  of  the  student's  adviser 
and  the  Director  of  Doctoral  Studies.  In  any  event,  the 
totality  of  extensions  will  not  exceed  a  three  year  period 
beyond  the  applicable  duration  of  five  or  seven  years. 

Course  Requirements 

•  International  relations  theory:  doctoral  students  must 
take  three  doctoral  seminars  constituting  a  theory  core: 

33.701  Classical  Theory  in  International  Relations  (3) 

33.702  Comparative  and  Cross-National  Studies  (3) 

33.703  Contemporciry  Theories  of  International 
Relations  (3) 

•  Social  science  research  methodology:  doctoral  students 
must  satisfy  a  12  credit  hour  requirement  in  research 
methods,  including: 

33.704  Conduct  of  Inquiry  in  International  Relations  (3) 
33.715  Seminar  on  Advanced  Research  Design  (3) 
Two  other  courses  in  social  science  methodology  appro- 
priate to  the  student's  field  of  study  and  dissertation 
research,  selected  in  consultation  with  and  approved 
by  the  Director  of  Doctoral  Studies. 


Note:  Graduate  level  methodology  courses  taken  at 
other  universities  may  be  counted  In  fulfilling  this 
requirement  only  with  permission  of  the  Director  of 
Doctoral  Studies. 

Doctoral  level  course  prepeiratlon  in  two  other  com- 
prehensive examination  fields.  Students  must  take  at 
least  two  other  doctoral  level  (33.7xx)  seminars.  It  is 
normally  expected  that  students  will  take  these  seml- 
ncirs  in  the  fields  they  intend  to  offer  for  the  written 
comprehensive  examinations.  Other  options  for  meet- 
ing this  requirement  must  be  made  in  consultation  with 
and  approved  by  the  Director  of  Doctoral  Studies. 

Field  requirements:  additional  field  requirements  are 
described  in  the  SIS  program  statements  for  major 
fields  in  Intemationcil  Politics  (IP),  Compeirative  amd  Re- 
gional Studies  (CRS).  United  States  Foreign  Policy 
(USFP),  Intemationcil  Communication  (IC).  Interna- 
tional Development  (ID)  and  International  Peace  and 
Conflict  ResoluUon  (IPCR). 

Research  emd  writing  requirement:  the  research  and 
writing  requirement  is  met  by  registering  for  at  least  1 2 
hours  of  33.799  Dissertation  Supervision  and  by  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  dissertation. 
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Dean  Cornelius  M.  Kerwin 
Associate  Dean  for  Academic  AfEairs 

Jenny  G.  McGough 

Assistant  Dean  for  Administrative  Services 

Elizabeth  W.  Lister 

Chair,  Department  of  Government  W.M.  LeoGrande 

Chair,  Department  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society 

R.  Johnson 

Chair,  Department  of  Public  Administration  B.H.  Ross 

Full-Time  Faculty 

University  Professor  RJ.  Simon 

Professor  D.  Aaronson,  R.R  Bennett,  RP.  Boynton, 

RE.  Cleaiy,  E.H.  DeLong  (Dean  Emeritus).  J.  Fishel, 

C.H.  Goodman  (Emeritus),  M.  Greenberg, 
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E.V.  Mittlebeeler  (Emeritus),  RA.  Myren  (Emeritus), 

K.  O'Connor,  A.  Perlmutter,  N.S.  Preston  (Emeritus), 

I.  Robbins,  E.S.  Robinson  (Emeritus),  B.H.  Ross, 

DJ.  Saari,  B.R.  Schiller.  M.  Segal,  L.  Shelley, 

RG.  Smolka  (Emeritus),  J.A.  Thurber,  A.S.  Trebach, 

E.C.  Viano,  M.P.  Walker  (Emeritus),  RI.  Weiner 

Associate  Professor  C.A.  Degregorio,  B.  Forst,  A.  Hyde, 
G.  Ivers,  RA.  Lane,  G.B.  Lewis,  H.  Lieber,  J. P.  Lynch. 
!  RG.  Shaiko,  P.L.  Sykes,  D.G.  Zauderer 

I  Assistant  Professor  A.  Levine,  J.  Bolney.  EA.  Cook, 
1  D.  Dreisbach,  D.S.  Fain,  K.  Farquhar,  D.  Golash, 
I  S.  Knack,  B.  Kozlak.  T.  Lea.  C.J.  Nelson.  J.  Nelson. 
I  S.  Newman.  D.  Singerman.  M.A.  Weekes 

Research  Professor  AD.  Biderman.  C.  Coojjer. 
J.  Trotter 

Distinguished  Professor  in  Public  Administration 

D.  Rosenbloom 

Distinguished  Adjunct  Professors  in  Residence 

A.  Alpern.  J.  Bond.  M.  Comarow.  R.  Fosen.  B.  Rosen 


The  School  of  Public  Aflfairs  is  committed  to  education 
and  research  programs  in  the  field  of  public  affairs.  An 
interest  in  public  affairs  reflects  a  concern  for  people  and 
how  they  interact  with  government  institutions  and  polit- 
ical systems.  Students  are  able  to  pursue  this  interest 
through  a  comprehensive  educational  experience  that  in- 
cludes classroom  instruction,  individual  research,  and 
practical  professional  training.  Through  its  three  depart- 
ments— the  Department  of  Government;  Department  of 
Justice.  Law  and  Society;  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Administration — the  school  provides  a  comprehensive  and 
unified  approach  to  the  study  of  public  affairs  in  the  United 
States  cind  around  the  world.  Each  program  is  designed  to 
focus  on  specific  career  interests,  including  careers  in  gov- 
ernment and  not-for-profit  organizations,  but  all  are  mul- 
tidisciplinary.  issue  and  policy  oriented,  and  adapted  to 
Washington's  unique  educational  opportunities. 

Washington  is  an  ideal  location  for  studying  public  af- 
fedrs.  As  the  site  of  national  government  and  as  a  world 
capital,  the  city  provides  students  with  vivid  evidence  of 
the  interrelationships  of  domestic  and  intemationaJ  poli- 
tics. Students  can  observe  first  hand  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, Eind  environmental  forces  shaping  public  eiffciirs 
emd  public  policy.  As  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum, 
internships  in  private  and  public  organizations  lend  a 
practical  dimension  to  the  academic  programs  and  provide 
the  opportunity  to  interact  with  policy  makers. 
Washington's  facilities  for  scholarly  research  and  personal 
enrichment  include  such  government  institutions  as  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  National  Archives,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  as  well  as  meiny  departmental 
and  agency  libraries. 

Tlie  School  of  Public  Affairs,  drawing  on  the  facilities  of 
the  university,  the  Consortium  of  Universities  of  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area,  and  the  Washington  commu- 
nity, offers  a  unique  combination  of  resources  for  study 
and  practical  experience  In  the  field  of  public  affairs.  The 
school's  comprehensive  range  of  academic  and  profes- 
sional programs  leads  to  degrees  at  the  bachelor's, 
master's,  and  doctoral  levels. 
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The  Faculty 

The  school  has  more  than  50  active  full-time  facuity 
members  Including  both  nationally  recognized  scholars 
and  others  distinguished  by  their  public  service.  Augment- 
ing the  full-time  faculty  is  an  adjunct  faculty  of  eminent 
government  officials  and  public  affairs  practitioners  who 
bring  to  the  classroom  the  special  insights  acquired  in  their 
professional  experience. 

Internships  and  Cooperative  Education 
Opportunities  in  Washington 

The  school  encourages  qualified  students  to  work  for 
course  credit  as  interns  in  governmental,  political,  and 
private  organizations.  These  internships  are  designed  to 
give  students  practical  involvement  in  political  processes 
or  action  progremis.  For  example,  a  student  mdght  work  for 
a  member  of  Congress,  the  Department  of  State,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  or  for  other  organizations  directly  con- 
cerned with  public  policy.  Students  may  also  participate 
in  the  Cooperative  Education  Program,  which  combines 
course  credit  and  practical  experience.  (See  the  Coopera- 
tive Education  Program  section  in  this  catalog.) 

Independent  Study  Programs 

TTie  School  of  Public  Affairs  encourciges  students  to 
engage  in  independent  study  projects  related  to  their  fields 
of  interest.  These  usuedly  take  the  form  of  reading,  re- 
seeirch,  and  field  work  in  the  Washington  area,  arranged 
directly  with  a  faculty  member,  for  which  course  credit  is 
given. 

Career  and  Professional  Opportunities 

A  public  affairs  education  prepeires  students  for  a  vari- 
ety of  careers.  Graduates  serve  public  or  private  agencies 
where  they  assist  in  creating  or  implementing  policy  alter- 
natives. Some  teach  public  administration,  political  sci- 
ence, justice,  and  related  courses  at  universities,  colleges, 
or  secondary  schools.  Others  seek  opportunities  in  private- 
sector  professions  not  formally  related  to  their  degree  pro- 
grams. Alumni  are  serving  as  city  managers,  lawyers, 
management  analysts,  investigators,  legislative  assis- 
tants, lobbyists,  budget  or  systems  analysts,  newspaper 
editors,  research  associates,  professors,  and  government 
officials,  appointed  and  elected. 

Honorary  Societies 

The  school  recognizes  both  academic  and  professional 
achievement  by  students  and  alumni  through  member- 
ship in  national  honorary  societies.  Pi  Sigma  Alpha,  the 
national  political  science  honor  society,  founded  in  1920, 
is  open  to  selected  seniors  aind  graduate  students  majoring 
in  politiCcil  science  or  international  relations. 

Alpha  Phi  Sigma  is  the  national  honor  society  for  crim- 
inal justice.  It  recognizes  scholastic  excellence  by  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  in  the  justice  field.  Sigma 
Phi  Omega,  the  university's  prelaw  honor  society,  is  open 
to  all  qucdified  undergraduate  students,  sophomore  and 
above. 

Pi  Alpha  Alpha  is  the  national  honoreiry  society  for  pub- 
lic affcdrs  and  administration.  The  School  of  Public  Affairs 
has  one  of  the  eighteen  charter  chapters.  Graduate  stu- 
dents completing  their  programs  ctre  invited  to  join  if  they 
meet  the  academic  standards  set  by  the  chapter. 


Undergraduate  majors  are  also  eUgible  for  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

Undergraduate  Study 

Undergraduate  students  may  plan  their  academic  pro- 
grams to  meet  personalized  learning  objectives. 

Recognizing  that  a  mulUdisciplinary  education  is  re- 
quired to  meet  the  ever  changing  nature  of  the  public  af- 
fairs profession,  advisers  often  encourage  students  to  take 
courses  in  other  academic  units. 

Study  Abroad 

Through  the  World  Capitals  Progrcmi,  the  School  of 
Public  Affairs  provides  opportunities  for  study  abroad, 
from  the  traditional  junior  yezir  abroad  to  special  programs 
such  as  the  London,  Rome,  Cop>enhagen,  Brussels,  Vi- 
enna, Paris,  Madrid,  Prague,  Santiago,  Moscow,  Buenos 
Aires,  and  Beijing  semesters.  In  addition,  the  summer  ses- 
sions include  courses,  workshops,  and  tours  abroad  which 
are  relevant  to  the  curriculums. 

Graduate  Study 

The  graduate  degree  programs  in  the  School  of  Public 
Affairs  serve  a  number  of  diverse  educational  needs.  Most 
master's  progremis  educate  students  for  specific  profes- 
sional careers  in  government  and  other  nonprofit  organi- 
zations at  local  and  nationeil  levels.  These  programs 
emphasize  managerial,  analytical,  and  conceptual  skills 
necessary  for  professional  success  in  the  public  service. 
Others  provide  students  with  a  general  understanding  of 
the  academic  disciplines  related  to  public  affairs.  Doctoral 
programs  are  designed  to  prepare  qualified  individuals  for 
professional  appointments  in  teaching,  scholarly  reseeirch, 
and  executive  management  and  are  offered  in  political  sci- 
ence, public  administration,  and  sociology:  justice. 

Unique  Educational  Resources 

Computer-aided  instruction  and  research  is  encour- 
aged and  facilitated  by  a  variety  of  technical  resources.  The 
university  operates  qucintitative  teaching  and  research 
laboratories  to  introduce  students  to  the  use  of  computers, 
statistics,  and  mathematical  methods  in  sodcil  research 
Eind  management  applications.  These  labs  are  staffed  with 
graduate  assistants  who  tutor  new  users  and  provide  pro- 
fessioriEil  consulting  to  experienced  users. 

Through  the  labs,  students  have  access  to  personal 
computers  eind  to  the  mainfi-ame  computer  op>erated  by 
the  university.  Software  is  provided  for  the  personal  com- 
puters for  word  processing,  spreadsheets,  graphics,  statis- 
tics, mathematical  modeling,  and  computer  programming 
applications.  An  extensive  selection  of  programs  and  lan- 
guages is  available  on  the  meiinfi"ame  for  social  science 
applications,  including  the  Statistical  Package  for  the  So- 
cial Sciences  (SPSS)  and  the  Statistical  Analysis  System 
(SAS) .  As  a  member  institution  of  the  Inter- University  Con- 
sortium for  Political  and  Social  Research,  the  school  has 
access  to  thousands  of  social  science  data  sets  and  main- 
tains hundreds  of  these  on  tape  at  the  university. 

The  Center  for  Congressional  and  Presidential 
Studies 

Founded  in  1980,  the  Center  for  Congressional  and 
Presidential  Studies  has  become  the  focus  of  research  and 
training  in  the  Department  of  Government.  A  unique  in- 
stitution, the  center  brings  together  scholars,  students, 
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public  oflBcials,  journalists,  and  leaders  in  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations  to  study  Congress  and  the  presidency 
through  scholarly  forums,  colloquiums,  and  seminars  on 
current  topics. 

The  center's  many  activities  provide  an  opportunity  for 
graduate  students  to  work  on  research  projects,  assist  with 
publications,  and  gain  valuable  practiced  and  scholarly 
exjjerience  in  the  process. 

The  Campaign  Management  Institute 

This  innovative  institute  was  designed  by  the  school's 
faculty,  together  with  leading  Democratic  and  Republican 
political  managers  and  campaign  consultants  to  serve  as 
a  foundation  for  graduate  students,  campaign  workers, 
political  activists,  and  legislative  staffers  interested  in  cam- 
paign mcinagement.  The  Institute's  intensive  program  cov- 
ers campaign  organization,  strategy,  research,  fund 
raising,  polling,  paid  media,  earned  media,  genered  mein- 
agement,  targeting,  campaign  law  and  ethics,  computer 
technology,  and  get-out-the-vote. 

Through  this  program,  many  students  have  found 
placement  in  national,  state,  and  local  campaigns  as  well 
as  in  survey  research  and  campaign  management  firms. 

The  Lobbying  Institute 

Modeled  on  the  Campaign  Manaigement  Institute,  the 
Lobbying  Institute  provides  students  with  an  intensive  ex- 
ploration into  the  art  and  craft  of  the  lobbying  profession. 
The  two-week  format  allows  students  to  become  totally 
immersed  in  the  strategies  and  tactics  of  organized  inter- 
ests attempting  to  influence  the  federal  policymaking  pro- 
cess. In  addition  to  the  applied  aspects  of  the  lobbying 
profession,  the  art  and  craft  of  lobbying  is  placed  in  a  more 
theoretical  persjjective  by  linking  the  real  world  of  politiced 
influence  with  the  issues  of  democratic  political  represen- 
tation. 

Government 

Chair  William  M.  LeoGrande 

Academic  Advisers  Athena  Argyropoulos. 

Robert  Briggs,  Anne  Kaiser 

Full-Time  Faculty 

Professor  J.  Fishel.  M.  Greenberg.  S.W.  Hammond. 

J.J.  Hanus.  W.M.  LeoGrande.  M.  Meadows  (Emeritus). 

K.  O'Connor.  A.  Perlmutter.  J.A.  Thurber.  M.P.  Walker 

(Emeritus) 

Associate  Professor  C.A.  Degregorio.  G.  Ivers, 

RA.  Lane.  R.G.  Shaiko.  RL.  Sykes 

Assistant  Professor  A.  Levine.  J.  Boiney,  E.A.  Cook. 

B.  Koziak.  C.J.  Nelson.  S.  Newman.  D.  Singerman. 

Distinguished  Adjunct  Professor  in  Residence 

J.  Bond 

The  Department  of  Government  makes  use  of  the  spe- 
cial opportunities  available  to  It  from  its  location  in  the 
nation's  capital  for  the  teaching  and  study  of  political  sci- 
ence and  public  eiifzdrs. 

The  department's  undergraduate  progreim  focuses  on 
government  and  public  aifalrs  as  an  aspect  of  a  broad 
liberal  arts  education.  It  prepeires  the  student  for  an  en- 
lightened role  In  national,  community,  and  world  affairs. 
This  program  can  lead  to  a  career  In  public  eiffeilrs  or  einy 
private  or  not-for-profit  area  that  deals  with  the  growing 


interrelationship  between  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
It  also  provides  a  solid  and  comprehensive  foundation  for 
the  student  who  plans  to  pursue  further  education  before 
entering  a  career  in  politics  or  public  eifiairs,  governmental 
administration,  law,  teaching,  or  research. 

The  graduate  progreim  is  designed  to  prepare  students 
for  academic  or  professional  careers  in  public  affairs  or 
policy  analysis.  The  master's  and  doctoral  progrcims  in 
political  science  are  flexible  in  order  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  a  diverse  student  population. 

B.A.  in  Political  Science 

Admission  to  the  Program 

New  fi-eshmen  and  tremsfer  students  are  admitted 
through  the  university's  OflBce  of  Admissions.  Students 
currently  enrolled  in  the  university  who  wish  to  transfer 
into  the  Department  of  Government  or  develop  a  double 
major  or  minor  should  have  a  grade  point  avereige  of  2.00 
or  higher  and  the  approval  of  the  undergraduate  academic 
adviser. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  coUege  writing 

•  Tliree  credit  hours  of  coUege  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence firom  each  of  the  five  curriculcir  areas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  maybe  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  54  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

•  53. 110  Politics  in  the  United  States  /S  4: 1  (3-4) 
or 

53.120  Introduction  to  American  Politics  /S  (3-4) 

•  One  of  the  following: 

53. 105  Individual  Freedom  vs.  Authority  /A  2: 1  (3) 
53.303  Ancient  Political  Thought  (3) 

53.305  Modem  Political  Thought  (3) 

53.306  American  PoliUcal  Thought  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following: 

53.130  Comparative  PollUcs  /S  3:1  (3) 

53.231  Third  World  Politics  /S  (3) 

53.232  Politics  of  Industrial  SodeUes  (3) 

•  One  of  the  foUowing: 

33. 105  World  PoliUcs  /S  3: 1  (3) 

33. 1 10  Beyond  Sovereignty  /S  3: 1  (3) 

33.381  Foreign  Policies  of  the  Great  Powers  (3) 

33.382  The  Analysis  of  United  States  Foreign 
Policy  (3) 

•  Three  hours  of  social  science  research  methods  or  any 
approved  statistics  course 

•  Twenty-one  credit  hours  at  the  .200  or  .300  level 
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No  more  thein  9  hours  (with  a  maximum  of  6  hours  in 
any  one  area  of  concentration)  of  the  following  may  be 
applied  to  the  .2C)0-.300  level  requirements:  intern- 
ships, cooperative  education,  independent  study,  inde- 
pendent reading,  Washington  Semester  programs,  eind 
American  University  study  abroad  programs. 

•  Six  credit  hours  at  the  .400  or  .500  level 

•  Twelve  credit  hours  to  be  distributed  over  two  of  the 
following  cognate  disciplines  above  the  introductory 
level:  economics,  history,  international  relations  or  for- 
eign policy,  sociology  and  specified  courses  in  American 
studies,  anthropology,  communication,  justice,  philos- 
ophy, and  psychology 

Note:  Political  science  majors  may  count  up  to  three 
courses  offered  by  the  School  of  International  Service  (in 
addition  to  33. 105  World  Politics  3: 1.  33.381  Foreign 
Policies  of  the  Great  Powers,  or  33.382  The  Analysis  of 
United  States  Foreign  Policy)  as  part  of  the  major  and  re- 
lated course  requirements.  Students  using  two  School  of 
International  Service  courses  under  the  major  cire  lim- 
ited to  one  School  of  International  Service  course  under 
related  course  requirements. 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  do  so.  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  department  and.  upon  depart- 
mental recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors 
in  the  major.  The  department's  Honors  coordinator  advises 
students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  regarding  de- 
partmental options.  See  the  section  on  the  University  Hon- 
ors Program  in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 

B.A.  in  Interdisciplinary  Studies: 
Communication,  Legal 
Institutions,  Economics,  and 
Government  (CLEG) 

Admission  to  the  Program 

This  interdisciplinary  major  is  designed  for  students 
who  want  a  breadth  of  background  necessary  to  partici- 
pate effectively  in  decision  making  for  public  affairs  and 
the  practical  training  necessary  to  deal  with  social  prob- 
lems as  public  issues.  Admission  requires  a  grade  point 
average  of  2.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  and  approval  by  the  un- 
dergraduate academic  adviser.  All  cirrangements  for  the 
major  should  be  made  no  later  than  the  first  semester  of 
the  junior  year. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  emd  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence from  each  of  the  five  curricular  areas. 


•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  57  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Coivse  Requirements 

•  1 7.200  Writing  for  Mass  Communication  (3) 

•  17.310  Public  Speaking  (3) 

•  19. 100  Macroeconomics  /S  4: 1  (3) 

•  19.200  Microeconomics /S  4:2  (3) 

•  53. 1 10  Politics  in  the  United  States  /S  4: 1  (3-4) 
or 

53. 120  Introduction  to  American  Politics  /S  (3-4) 

•  53.39  llntemshlp  (3-6) 

•  53.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Government  (3) 
or 

53.489  CLEG  Seminar  (3) 

•  73. 104  Introduction  to  Systems  of  JusUce  /S  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following: 

53. 105  Individual  Freedom  vs.  Authority  /A  2: 1  (3) 
53.303  Ancient  Political  Thought  (3) 

53.305  Modem  Political  Thought  (3) 

53.306  American  Political  Thought  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following: 

53.215  Civil  Rights  and  Liberties  /S  4:2  (3) 
53.350  Constitutional  Law  I:  Powers  and 

Federalism  (3) 
53.352  Law  and  the  Political  System  /S  (3) 

•  Twenty-four  additional  credit  hours,  including  twelve 
hours  at  the  300  level  or  above,  selected  fi-om  a  list  of 
approved  courses  in  communication  (17.xxx),  legal  in- 
stitutions (73.XXX).  economics  (19.xxx),  and  govern- 
ment (53.XXX).  The  list  of  approved  courses  is  available 
in  the  Department  of  Government  office.  Students  must 
choose  these  24  additional  hours  so  that  their  total 
progreim  includes  9  hours  fi^om  each  CLEG  area. 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  do  so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  department  and,  ujxtn  depart- 
mental recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors 
in  the  major.  The  department's  Honors  coordinator  advises 
students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  regcirding  de- 
partmental options.  See  the  section  on  the  University  Hon- 
ors Program  in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 

B.A.  in  Environmental  Studies 

Tlie  BA.  in  Environmental  Studies  is  an  interdiscipli- 
nary program  of  studies  designed  to  provide  a  basic  un- 
derstanding of  the  scientific  and  social  processes  that 
shape  our  environment.  Each  student  follows  one  of  two 
tracks,  in  Environmental  Science  or  Environmental  Policy. 
Both  tracks  provide  a  solid  foundation  based  on  the  nat- 
ural sciences  as  well  as  the  social  sciences,  through  course 
work  spanning  many  disciplines,  including  courses  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  School  of  International 
Service,  eind  the  School  of  Public  Affiairs.  For  a  description 
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of  this  program,  see  the  Interdisciplinary  Degree  Programs 
chapter  in  this  catalog. 

Washington   Semester  in 
American  Politics 

Admission  to  the  Program 

This  special  one  semester  program  draws  on  the  unique 
environment  of  Washington,  D.C.  to  offer  students  a  fuU 
program  of  seminars  with  decision  makers  and  others  in- 
volved in  the  policy  process,  an  internship  in  a  governmen- 
tal oflBce  or  with  an  interest  group,  and  either  a  research 
project  or  a  course  elected  from  regular  university  offer- 
ings. Tlie  program  is  open  to  students  of  the  American 
University  and  students  from  institutions  across  the  coun- 
try. 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  program  are:  (1) 
nomination  by  a  Washington  Semester  faculty  represen- 
tative; (2)  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.50  (on  a 
4.00  scale):  (3)  at  least  one  course  in  American  national 
government  or  equivalent;  and  (4)  at  least  second-semester 
sophomore  standing  at  the  time  of  participation.  Selection 
is  competitive. 

This  program  does  not  lead  to  a  degree,  but  students 
earn  undergraduate  credit  that  may  be  applied  toward  the 
requirements  for  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Requirements 

•  53.4 10  Washington  Semester  in  American 

Government  and  Politics  Seminar  I  (4) 

•  53.41 1  Washington  Semester  in  American 

Government  and  Politics  Seminar  n  (4) 

•  53.412  Washington  Semester  in  American 

Government  and  Politics  Research  Project  (4) 
or 

a  regular  American  University  course  from  the  evening 
offerings  may  be  substituted  for  the  research  project 

•  53.4 1 6  Weishington  Semester  in  American 

Government  and  Politics  Internship  (4) 

Minor  in  Political  Science 

The  minor  In  Political  Science  is  intended  for  those  who 
prefer  to  pursue  ginother  major  but  wish  to  increase  their 
knowledge  of  an  area  of  activity  that  is  a  part  of  our  lives 
at  every  turn.  Through  this  minor  the  student  has  a  greater 
potential  to  achieve  enlightened  citizenship. 

Requirements 

53. 110  PoliUcs  in  the  United  States  /S  4: 1  (3-4) 

or 

53. 120  IntroducUon  to  American  Politics  /S  (3-4) 

•  Three  credit  hours  In  political  theory  at  the  200/300 
level 

Fifteen  credit  hours  in  other  Department  of  Govern- 
ment (53.XXX)  courses.  Including  at  least  9  credit  hours 
at  the  300  level  and  at  least  3  credit  hours  at  the 
400/500  level 


Combined  B.A./M.A.  Program  in 
Political  Science 

Admission  to  the  Program 

This  program  enables  quaUfled  undergraduates  to 
earn,  in  a  continuous  plan  of  five  years  of  study,  both  a 
bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in  any  related  discipline 
and  a  master's  degree  in  political  science.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  allowing  certain  sp)ecified  graduate  level  courses 
to  be  applied  to  the  requirements  of  both  degrees. 

Admission  to  the  combined  B.A./MA.  program  re- 
quires junior  standing,  a  cumulative  grade  point  average 
of  3.00  (on  a  4.00  scale),  a  completed  application  form 
(available  from  the  Department  of  Government),  a  written 
faciolty  recommendation,  an  essay  on  the  student's  inter- 
ests and  abilities  in  political  science  and  an  interview  with 
the  Department  of  Government  graduate  adviser. 

Acceptance  and  participation  in  the  B  J\,/M.A.  program 
does  not  automatically  guarantee  acceptance  into  the 
graduate  program.  Students  must  apply  for  admission  to 
the  graduate  program  through  the  OflBce  of  Admissions 
according  to  its  deadlines,  but  no  later  than  the  last  un- 
dergraduate semester.  The  Graduate  Record  E^xamination 
(GRE)  is  required  for  admission  to  the  M  J\,  program. 

Course  Requirements 

During  their  senior  year,  students  accepted  into  the 
BJ\./M.A  program  register  for  6  credits  specified  by  the 
Department  of  Government  as  applicable  to  both  the  Bj\, 
and  M.  A.  degrees.  These  credits  must  be  at  the  .500  or 
.600  level  to  qualify  as  graduate  credits.  Consult  with  the 
Department  of  Government  graduate  adviser  on  appropri- 
ate course  choices. 

Recommended  preparatory  courses  for  the  combined 
B  J\.  /MA.  program  include  courses  in  political  science  and 
statistics. 

M.A.  in  Political  Science 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  applicants  must  earn  a  satis- 
factory score  on  the  Graduate  Record  Ejcamination.  All 
applicants  are  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  achieve- 
ment in  their  last  60  credit  hours  of  undergraduate  work, 
two  letters  of  recommendation  and  an  essay  on  career 
interest.  Applicants  who  wish  to  be  considered  for  depart- 
mental honor  awards  must  apply  for  full-time  status. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  33  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  A  written  four  hour  comprehensive  examination  in  the 
major  field 

Fields 

American  Politics  and  Comparative  PoUtlcs 
Course  Requirements 

American  Politics  Field 

•  53.610  Introduction  to  Quantitative  Methods  In 

PoliUcal  Science  (3) 

•  53.61 1  PoliUcal  Research  (3) 
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•  53.650  PollUcal  Analysis  (3) 
Fifteen  credit  hours  in  Americcin  Politics: 

Students  should  select  up  to  five  courses  in  this  area 
in  order  to  prepare  for  the  comprehensive  examination. 
Courses  may  be  selected  from  either  the  500  or  600 
level. 
Required: 

•  53.65 1  The  LeglslaUve  Process  (3) 

(einother  course  on  Congress  may  be  substituted 
with  permission  of  the  student's  adviser) 

•  53.652  The  Presidency  and  the  Executive  Branch  (3) 

•  One  course  on  public  opinion,  political  behavior,  elec- 
tions, parties  and  interest  groups,  or  the  Campaign 
Management  Institute  (CMI)  (3) 

Second  field  includes: 

•  Nine  credit  hours  selected  from  a  variety  of  areas  in 
political  science  or  from  other  disciplines 
Comparative  Politics  Field 

•  53.610  IntroducUon  to  Quantitative  Methods  in 

Political  Science  (3) 

•  53.61 1  PoliUcal  Research  (3) 

•  53.650  Political  Analysis  (3) 

•  One  political  theory  course  (3) 

Major  field  includes  6  credit  hours  from  the  following: 

•  53.630  Compeiratlve  Politics  of  Developed  Nations  (3) 

•  53.631  Comparative  Politics  of  Developing 

Nations  (3) 

•  Six  additionaJ  hours  drawn  from  the  comparative  cross 
national  and  regional  studies  ofierings  in  the  School  of 
Public  Affairs  and  the  School  of  International  Service 

Second  field  Includes: 

•  Three  courses  (9  credit  hours)  in  a  logically  related  area 
in  political  science  or  from  other  disciplines  in  the  uni- 
versity 

An  internship  may  be  substituted  for  up  to  3  hours  of 
the  second-field  courses.  If  the  internship  option  is 
selected,  students  must  register  for  53.692  Cooperative 
Education  Field  Experience  (3). 

Ph.D.  in  Political  Science 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Applicants  are  considered  aind  admitted  only  for  the  fall 
semester  each  yccir.  February  1  is  the  deadline  for  appli- 
cation for  admission.  All  applicamts  must  submit  scores 
from  the  verbal  and  quantitative  sections  of  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination.  The  normal  minimum  for  consider- 
ation is  a  grade  point  average  of  3.20  (on  a  4.00  scale)  in 
all  previous  academic  work.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
applicants  for  full-Ume  study,  although  highly  qualified 
students  may  be  admitted  for  part-time  study. 

Major  Fields 

American  Politics,  Compgirative  Politics,  Policy  Aneily- 
sls.  Public  Administration,  and  Justice,  Law  and  Society 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  72  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work  is 
required  for  students  entering  the  program  with  a 


bachelor's  degree;  a  minimum  of  48  credit  hours  is 
required  of  students  who  have  completed  em  approved 
master's  degree. 

•  Advancement  to  candidacy  Is  accomplished  by  suc- 
cessfully completing  a  written  qualifying  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  second  semester  of  study. 

•  Students  take  written  comprehensive  examinations  In 
American  Politics  and  one  of  the  remciining  major  cireas. 
They  master  the  subject  matter  of  the  third  through 
forrnal  course  work.  Following  completion  of  the  written 
examinations,  all  students  take  an  ored  examination  on 
their  entire  program  of  study  before  a  committee  of 
faculty  members. 

The  remaining  major  areas  include  Comparative  Poli- 
tics, Public  Administration.  Policy  Analysis,  Justice, 
Law  and  Society,  and  any  Ph.D.  field  in  the  School  of 
International  Service  (except  Comparative  emd  Re- 
gional Studies)  with  the  approval  of  the  SPA  Director  of 
Doctoral  Programs. 

Two  of  the  three  major  areas  must  be  offered  by  the 
School  of  Pubbc  Affairs.  As  long  as  this  requirement  is 
satisfied,  students  seeking  the  Ph.D.  In  political  science 
may  include  as  a  comprehensive  or  non-comprehensive 
area  any  Ph.D.  field  offered  by  any  other  teaching  unit 
at  American  University,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
SPA  Director  of  Doctored  Programs. 

•  The  Ph.D.  is  fundamentally  a  reseeirch  degree.  Under- 
standing scientific  inquiry  and  correctly  using  research 
techniques  require  extensive  preparation.  The  faculty 
has  designed  three  courses  to  help  doctoral  students 
comprehend  the  nature  of  science  aind  master  tools  of 
research.  All  students  in  the  program  teike  these 
courses: 

53.612  Conduct  of  Inquiry  I  (3) 

53.613  Conduct  of  Inquiry  II  (3) 

53.614  Research  in  Political  and  Administrative 
Behavior  (3) 

Each  student  selects  a  research  specialization  in  which 
he  or  she  will  complete  an  original  project  under  the 
direction  of  program  faculty  and  write  a  dissertation. 
Students  may  choose  research  projects  within  one  of 
the  major  areas  or  they  may  select  a  research  speclcil- 
ization  from  one  of  the  other  graduate  fields  within  the 
school. 

Each  student  prepares  a  research  proposal  for  the 
dissertation  project.  It  Is  the  respxinsibllity  of  the  stu- 
dent to  secure  the  agreement  of  a  School  of  Public 
Affairs  full-time  tenured  or  tenure-track  faculty  mem- 
ber to  serve  as  the  chair  of  his  or  her  dissertation 
committee.  One  of  the  two  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee may  be  from  outside  SPA.  As  part  of  this  process, 
each  student  must  publicly  defend  the  research  pro- 
posal before  the  dissertation  committee  and  other  In- 
terested faculty. 

The  committee  and  the  SPA  Director  of  Doctored  Pro- 
grams (acting  for  the  deem)  must  approve  the  defense 
and  the  research  proposal.  The  topic  covered  by  the 
proposed  must  be  related  to  ongoing  research  or  publi- 
cations of  the  sup>ervislng  faculty. 
As  work  on  the  dissertation  project  progresses,  each 
student  registers  for  a  total  of  6-12  credit  hours  of 
directed  study.  Substantive  course  work  may  be  used 
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as  part  of  this  requirement  where  it  contributes  directly 
to  the  research  specialization  and  is  specifically  recom- 
mended by  the  dissertation  chair. 
Upon  completion  of  the  research  and  the  written  dis- 
sertation, the  candidate  submits  his  or  her  manuscript 
to  the  dissertation  committee  for  review.  If  the  commit- 
tee members  approve  the  manuscript,  the  candidate 
must  complete  cin  oral  defense  of  the  dissertation  and 
the  general  field  in  which  it  lies  before  the  committee 
and  other  interested  faculty.  The  committee  determines 
conclusively  at  this  point  whether  the  dissertation  and 
examination  are  acceptable. 

The  dissertation  must  consist  of  high  quality  original 
research  directly  relevant  to  the  student's  doctoral 
program.  A  dissertation  proposail  may  be  rejected  for 
the  following  reasons:  the  topic  does  not  address  a 
major  research  issue  in  political  science  or  public 
administration,  the  research  design  is  inadequate,  the 
methodology  is  inappropriate,  or  because  no  full-time 
tenured  or  tenure-track  faculty  member  in  the  School 
of  Public  Affairs  is  academically  competent  or  available 
to  supervise  the  project.  If  the  candidate  fails  to  main- 
tain satisfactory  progress  toward  completion  of  the 
dissertation,  his  or  her  candidacy  may  be  terminated. 

Course  Requirements 

Major  Field  in  American  Politics: 

•  53.710  Seminar  in  American  Politics  (3) 
Other  Major  Fields: 

•  Two  proseminars  selected  fi-om: 
53.720  Seminar  in  Policy  Analysis  (3) 
53.730  Seminar  in  Comparative  Politics  (3) 
54.710  Seminar  in  Public  Administration  (3) 
73.710  Semineir  in  Justice,  Law  and  Society  (3) 
Note:  Students  entering  the  Ph.D.  program  with  a 
mcister's  degree  in  politiceil  science  or  public  adminis- 
tration may  petition  the  SPA  Director  of  Doctoral  Pro- 
grams to  take  only  two  of  the  required  proseminars. 

For  all  fields: 

•  Two  additional  courses  in  each  of  the  two  written  com- 
prehensive areas  (some  areas  may  require  three 
courses  beyond  the  pro-seminar,  rather  than  two) 

•  An  additional  course  in  the  non-comprehensive  area 

•  Four  courses  In  research  design  and  methodology: 

53.612  Conduct  of  Inquiry  I  (3) 

53.613  Conduct  of  Inquiry  II  (3) 

53.614  Research  in  Political  and  Administrative 
Behavior  (3) 

53.704  Approaches  to  Political  Understanding  (3) 

•  Remaining  6-12  credit  hours  on  the  dissertation  and, 
for  those  entering  the  progrzim  with  a  bachelor's  degree, 
additional  graduate  level  courses 


Justice,  Law  and  Society 

Chair  Robert  Johnson 

Academic  Advisers  Linda  Spicer,  Margaret  Stanton 

Full-Time  Faculty 

University  Professor  RJ.  Simon 

Professor  D.  Aaronson,  RR  Bennett,  R  Johnson, 

I.  Robbins,  D.J.  Saari.  L.I.  Shelley,  AS.  Trebach, 

E.C.  Viano,  RI.  Weiner 

Associate  Professor  B.  Forst,  J. P.  Lynch 

Assistant  Professor  D.  Dreisbach,  D.S.  Fain, 

D.  Golash,  T.  Lea,  J.  Nelson,  M.A  Weekes 

Research  Professor  AD.  Bidermam,  C.  Coof)er, 

J.  Trotter 

Distinguished  Adjunct  Professor  in  Residence 

R  Fosen 

The  Depcirtment  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society  (DJLS)  has 
one  of  the  oldest  programs  in  the  field  of  justice  in  the 
United  States.  Tliere  are  currently  16  full-time  faculty  in 
the  department  with  educational  backgrounds  in  law, 
criminology,  criminal  justice,  philosophy,  economics,  po- 
liticgd  science,  sociology,  and  social  work.  The  department 
offers  two  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees,  in  Justice  and  in  Law 
and  Society;  a  Metster  of  Science  degree  in  Justice,  Law 
and  Society:  a  Ph.D.  in  Sociology:  Justice;  a  Justice,  Law 
and  Society  doctoral  field  in  the  Ph.D.  programs  in  Public 
Administration  and  in  PoUtical  Science;  and  a  joint  Juris 
Doctor  and  Master  of  Science  program  in  Law  and  Justice. 

The  B.A  in  Justice  analyzes  the  foundations,  func- 
tions, policies  and  procedures  of  justice.  Crime  and  devi- 
ance Eu-e  major  policy  concerns  in  Americem  society,  and 
systems  of  justice  are  the  major  public  policy  response  for 
dealing  with  these  problems.  Cross  cultural  and  interna- 
tional perspectives  are  brought  to  bear  when  they  shed 
light  on  the  nature  of  crime  and  deviance  in  America  or  on 
the  workings  of  American  systems  of  justice.  The  B.A  in 
Law  £md  Society  is  an  interdisciplinary  program  that  ex- 
amines the  role  of  law  as  it  permeates  social,  political,  and 
economic  institutions.  The  complex  relation  of  law  and 
justice,  broadly  conceived,  is  the  central  consideration  in 
this  program  of  study.  Drawing  on  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities,  this  curriculum  offers  an  historiccil  and  inter- 
national perspective  on  legal  issues.  Both  undergraduate 
majors  can  be  considered  prelaw  majors. 

The  M.S.  in  Justice,  Law  and  Society  merges  the  centreil 
concerns  of  the  undergraduate  degrees  offered  in  DJLS. 
The  M.S.  degree  examines  problems  of  justice  from  the 
vantage  point  of  two  concentrations:  Justice  and  Public 
Policy,  and  Law  and  Society.  The  M.S.  in  Justice,  Law  emd 
Society  serves  as  both  a  terminal  degree  and  a  pre-doctoral 
degree.  Students  who  wish  to  pursue  careers  in  justice  or 
related  agencies  will  find  the  public  policy  thrust  of  the 
program  to  be  of  most  immediate  interest,  but  courses 
offered  in  the  Law  emd  Society  concentration,  which  bear 
directly  or  indirectly  on  the  justice  system,  wiU  be  germane 
to  them  as  well.  Conversely,  students  with  a  primary  in- 
terest in  advanced  graduate  work  studying  the  genereil  and 
theoretlCEil  remiifications  of  law  eind  society  will  find  it  help- 
ful to  be  grounded  In  the  practical  considerations  raised 
by  the  Justice  and  Public  Policy  concentration.  In  both 
areas  of  concentration,  there  will  be  ein  emphasis  on  un- 
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derstanding,  evaluating,  and,  where  appropriate,  conduct- 
ing research.  Graduates  who  go  on  for  doctoral  or  profes- 
sional study  will  be  equipped  to  pursue  rigorous  graduate 
work  in  programs  that  emphasize  Justice  or  Law  and  So- 
ciety, as  well  as  In  programs  that  merge  these  concerns. 

The  department's  programs  prepare  students  for  law 
school  and  further  graduate  study,  as  well  as  for  entry-level 
positions  and  professional  careers  in  the  justice  field. 
Washington,  D.C.  provides  a  constant  source  of  coopera- 
tive education  and  internship  placements,  which  often 
point  the  way  to  challenging  employment. 

B.A.  in  Justice 

Admission  to  the  Program 

New  freshman  and  transfer  students  are  admitted 
through  the  Office  of  Admissions.  Current  students  in  good 
academic  standing  who  wish  to  transfer  into  the  depart- 
ment or  develop  a  double  major  may  do  so  through  a  formal 
declaration  of  major. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  eqviiv- 
alent  by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence fi"om  each  of  the  five  curricular  areas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  48  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

Twenty-one  credit  hours  fi-om  the  foUowing  courses: 

•  73. 100  Justice  in  America  /S  4: 1  (3) 
or 

73. 104  Introduction  to  Systems  of  Justice  /S  (3) 

•  73. 103  Critical  Issues  in  Justice  /S  (3) 

•  73.205  History  and  Philosophy  of 

Criminology  /A.  S  (3) 

•  73.220  Cities  and  Crime  /S  2:2  (3) 
or 

73.206  Justice  and  Deviant  Behavior  (3) 

•  73.307  Justice,  Law,  and  the  ConsUtution  /A,S  (3) 

•  73.309  Justice  and  Public  Policy  (3) 

•  73.380  Introduction  to  Justice  Research  (3) 

(prerequisite:  42.202  Basic  Statistics) 

•  Twenty- seven  credit  hours  must  be  completed  fi-om  the 
following  courses: 

One  course  (3  credit  hours)  must  be  completed  fi-om 
each  of  the  four  cluster  areas:  Justice,  Criminology  and 
Deviance;  Justice  cind  Legal  Process;  Justice,  Law  En- 
forcement and  Public  Policy;  and  Justice,  Corrections 
and  Punishment  (12  credit  hours  total). 


The  remaining  15  credit  hours  may  be  selected  fi-om 
any  one  or  more  of  the  clusters.  A  total  of  9  credit  hours 
of  internships,  cooperative  education  placements,  in- 
dependent study,  indep>endent  reading,  Washington 
Semester  or  American  University  study  abroad  pro- 
grams may  be  applied  to  this  requirement,  with  no  more 
than  6  credit  hours  of  course  work  in  any  one  category. 
Note:  At  least  1 5  of  the  27  credit  hours  must  be  at  the 
.300  level  or  above. 

Justice,  Criminology  and  Deviance 

73.206  JusUce  and  Deviant  Behavior  (3) 
73.215  Violence  and  InsUtuUons  /S  4:2  (3) 
73.253  Juvenile  Delinquency:  Causes,  Prevention 

and  Treatment  (3) 
73.303  Drugs,  Alcohol  and  Society  (3) 
73.401  Crimlncd  Behavior:  A  Psychosocial 

Analysis  (3) 
73.517  VicUmology  (3) 
73.551  Comparative  Justice  Studies  Abroad  (3) 

Justice  and  Legal  Prrxess 

73. 1 10  Western  Legal  Tradition  /S  2: 1  (3) 
73.225  American  Legal  Culture  /S  2:2  (3) 
73.308  Justice,  Morality  and  the  Law  (3) 
73.31 1  Introduction  to  Forensic  Science  (3) 
73.342  Judicial  Administration  (3) 
73.352  Psychiatry  and  the  Law  (3) 
73.382  Determination  of  Fact  (3) 
73.420  Legal  Reasoning  (3) 
73.458  The  Juvenile  and  the  Law  (3) 

73.501  The  Concept  of  Justice  (3) 

73.502  Tlie  Concept  of  Law  (3) 

Justice,  Law  Enforcenvent  and  PubUc  Policy 

73.210  Policing  in  America:  An  Introductory 
Survey  (3) 

73.2 11  Contemporciry  Issues  in  American  Law 
Enforcement  (3) 

73.313  Organized  Crime  (3) 

73.315  White-Collar  and  Commercial  Crime  (3) 

73.412  Law  and  the  Corporate  World  (3) 

73.513  Law  and  Ek;onomics  (3) 

73.550  Drugs,  Crime,  and  Public  Policy  (3) 

Justice,  Ck)rrections  and  Punishment 

73.200  Deprivation  of  Uberty  /S  4:2  (3) 
73.230  Corrections  in  America  (3) 
73.332  Corrections  and  the  Constitution  (3) 
73.403  Concepts  of  Punishment  (3) 
73.431  The  Prison  Community  (3) 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  do  so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  department  and,  upon  depart- 
mental recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors 
in  the  major.  The  department's  Honors  coordinator  eidvises 
students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  regarding  de- 
partmental options.  See  the  section  on  the  University  Hon- 
ors Progreim  in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 
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B.A.  in  Law  and  Society 

Admission  to  the  Program 

New  freshman  and  transfer  students  are  admitted 
through  the  OflBce  of  Admissions.  Current  students  in  good 
academic  standing  who  wish  to  transfer  into  the  depart- 
ment or  develop  a  double  major  may  do  so  through  a  formal 
declaration  of  major. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence from  each  of  the  five  curricular  areas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  48  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

Twenty-one  credit  hours  from  the  following  courses: 

•  19. 100  Macroeconomics  /S  4: 1  (3) 

•  73. 103  Critical  Issues  in  Justice  /S  (3) 

•  73. 1 10  Western  Legal  Tradition  /S  2: 1  (3) 
or 

53.245  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Law  (3) 

•  73.225  American  Legal  Culture  /S  2:2  (3) 
or 

73.310  The  Legal  Profession  (3) 

•  73.307  Justice.  Law,  and  the  Constitution  /A,S  (3) 

•  73.380  Introduction  to  Justice  Research  (3) 

(prerequisite:  42.202  Basic  Statistics) 

•  73.402  Comparative  Systems  of  Law  and  Justice  (3) 

•  Twenty-seven  credit  hours  must  be  completed  from  the 
following  courses: 

One  course  (3  credit  hours)  must  be  completed  from 
each  of  the  five  cluster  cireas:  Law  and  the  Justice 
System;  Sociology  and  Anthropology:  Politiceil  Sci- 
ence/Government; Economics;  and  Psychology  (15 
credit  hours  total) 

The  remciining  12  credit  hours  may  be  selected  from 
any  one  or  more  of  the  clusters.  A  total  of  9  credit 
hours  of  internships,  cooperative  education  place- 
ments, independent  study.  Independent  reading, 
Washington  Semester  or  Americem  University  study 
abroad  progreims  may  be  applied  to  this  requirement, 
with  no  more  than  6  credit  hours  of  course  work  in  any 
one  category. 

Note:  At  least  1 5  of  the  27  credit  hours  must  be  at  the 
.300  level  or  above. 


Law  and  the  Justice  System 

33.322  Human  Rights  (3) 

53.245  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Law  (3)  (if  not 

taken  for  requirement  above) 
53.321  Congress  and  Legislative  Behavior  (3) 
73. 100  Justice  in  America  /S  4: 1  (3) 

73.200  Deprivation  of  Liberty  /S  4:2  (3) 

73.308  Justice,  Morality,  and  the  Law  (3) 

73.309  Justice  and  Public  Policy  (3) 

73.310  The  Legal  Profession  (3)  (if  not  taken  for 
requirement  above) 

73.342  Judicial  Administration  (3) 

73.343  Issues  in  Civil  Justice  (3) 
73.382  Determination  of  Fact  (3) 
73.420  Legal  Reasoning  (3) 

73.504  Comparative  Criminology  and  Crimincil 

Justice  (3) 
73.541  Law  and  Authoritarian  Societies  (3) 
73.551  Comparative  Justice  Studies  Abroad  (3-6) 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 

03.215  Sex,  Gender,  and  Culture  /S  3:2  (3) 

03.336  Social  Sti-ucture  (3) 

03.431  Taboos  (3) 

65.303  Deviance  and  Social  Control  (3) 

65.332  Law  and  Society  (3) 

65.350  Social  Problems  in  a  Changing  Worid  (3) 

65.351  Race  and  Ethnic  Conflict-  Global  Perspectives  (3) 

73.220  Cities  and  Crime  /A  2:2  (3) 
73.303  Drugs,  Alcohol,  and  Society  (3) 
73.404  Gender  and  the  Law  (3) 
73.454  Violence  in  America  (3) 
73.517  Victimology  (3) 

Political  Science /Government 

33.321  International  Law  (3) 

53.215  Civil  Rights  and  Liberties  /S  4:2  (3) 

53.305  Modem  Pobtical  Thought  (3) 

53.321  Congress  and  Legislative  Behavior  (3) 

53.335  Democratization,  Participation,  and  Social 

Movements  (3) 
53.350  Constitutional  Law  I:  Powers  and 

Federcilism  (3) 

53.352  Law  and  the  Political  System  (3) 
54.345  The  Law  of  Public  Administration  (3) 

60.221  Philosophy,  Politics,  and  Society  (3) 
73.463  Free  Press  and  the  Administration  of 

Justice  (3) 

Economics 

14.201  Business  Law  (3) 
19.200  Microeconomics  /S  4:2  (3) 
19.302  Comparative  Ek;onomic  Systems  (3) 
19.309  Public  Ek»nomics  (3) 

19.317  Political  Economy  (3) 
19.320  History  of  Economic  Ideas  (3) 
19.325  Social  Choice  and  Economic  Justice  (3) 
73.412  Law  and  the  Corporate  World  (3) 
73.513  Law  zmd  Economics  (3) 

Psychology 

57.205  Social  Psychology  /S  4:2  (3) 

57.215  Abnormal  Psychology  and  Society  /S  4:2  (3) 

57.240  Drugs  and  Behavior  /N  5:2  (3) 

73.215  Violence  and  Institutions  /S  4:2  (3) 
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73.301  Drugs.  Consciousness  and  Human 

FuinUment  (3) 
73.333  Law.  Psychology,  and  Justice  (3) 
73.352  Psychiatry  and  the  Law  (3) 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  do  so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  department  and,  upon  depart- 
mental recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors 
In  the  major.  The  department's  Honors  coordinator  advises 
students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  regarding  de- 
partmental options.  See  the  section  on  the  University  Hon- 
ors Program  in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 

Washington  Semester  in  Justice 

Admission  to  the  Program 

This  special  one  semester  program  draws  on  the  unique 
environment  of  Washington,  D.C.  to  provide  students  with 
a  realistic  picture  of  the  processes  of  the  criminal  justice 
system;  the  interrelationships  of  the  institutions  operating 
in  that  system:  the  problems  of  civil  justice  systems:  and 
local,  national,  and  international  levels  of  the  justice  sys- 
tem. This  is  accomplished  through  seminars,  internships, 
Eind  independent  research  projects.  The  program  is  open 
to  students  of  the  American  University  and  students  of 
afBliated  institutions  across  the  counlxy.  Students  earn 
undergraduate  credit  that  may  be  applied  toward  the  re- 
quirements for  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Requirements 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  prograim  are:  (1)  a 
major  injustice  or  a  related  social  science:  (2)  nomination 
by  two  Washington  Semester  faculty  representatives:  (3)  a 
minimum  2.50  grade  point  average  (on  a  4.00  scale):  and 
(4)  at  least  second-semester  sophomore  standing  at  the 
time  of  participation. 

Course  Requirements 

•  73.490  Independent  Study  Project  In  Justice  (4) 
or 

a  regulcir  Americcm  University  course  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  study  project 

•  73.49 1  Internship  in  a  Justice  Setting  (4) 

•  73.492  Washington  Justice  Seminar  I:  A  National 

emd  Intergovernmental  PersF>ective  (4) 

•  73.493  Washington  Justice  Seminar  II:  A  National 

and  Intergovernmental  Perspective  (4) 

Special  Opportunities 

Internships,  discussions  with  justice  officials  at  all  lev- 
els of  government,  amd  field  trips  to  justice  eigencies. 

Minor  in  Justice 

Requirements 

•  73. 103  Critical  Issues  in  Justice  /S  (3) 

•  73. 104  Introduction  to  Systems  of  Justice  /S  (3) 

•  Twelve  credit  hours  in  justice  at  the  300  level  or  above. 
No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  from  emy 
one  cluster:  Justice.  Criminology  and  Devicince:  Justice 


and  Legal  Process;  Justice.  Law  Enforcement  and  Pub- 
lic Policy;  cind  Justice.  Corrections  and  Punishment 
(see  Justice  major  course  requirements,  above). 

Combined  B.A./M.S.  Program  in 
Justice,  Law  and  Society 

Admission  to  the  Program 

This  program  enables  students  to  complete  the  B.A 
and  the  M.S.  in  five  years.  Undergraduate  students  with 
majors  in  justice  or  related  disciplines  at  the  American 
University  apply  to  this  program  through  the  Office  of 
Graduate  Affairs  and  Admissions  according  to  its 
deadlines,  but  no  later  than  the  last  undergraduate  semes- 
ter. Admissions  decisions  are  based  on  the  normal  M.S. 
steindards  and  procedures  of  the  school. 

Course  Requirements 

•  All  requirements  for  the  B.A  in  Justice,  B.A  in  Law  and 
Society,  or  related  discipline  at  the  American  University 

•  AU  requirements  for  the  M.S.  in  Justice,  Law  and  Society 
Students  may  use  up  to  6  credit  hours  of  course  work  In 
justice  at  the  500  level  or  above  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  for  both  degrees. 

M.S.  in  Justice,  Law  and  Society 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  applicamts  must  submit  Grad- 
uate Record  Examination  test  scores.  A  background  of 
relevant  undergraduate  prepeiration  in  the  social,  behav- 
ioral, and  administrative  or  managerial  sciences  is  pre- 
ferred, but  not  absolutely  required.  All  applicants  are 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  achievement  in  their 
last  60  credit  hours  of  undergraduate  work,  test  scores  eind 
two  letters  of  recommendation. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  33  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  One  three  hour  written  comprehensive  examination 
covering  both  of  the  two  concentration  Eireas.  Justice 
and  Public  Policy,  and  Law  and  Society 

•  Two  research  courses  are  required  in  lieu  of  a  thesis. 
(Prerequisite:  a  course  in  basic  statistics  or  proficiency 
examination  equivalent.) 

Concentrations 

Justice  and  Public  Policy:  Law  and  Society 
Course  Requirements  ^ 

•  73.6 10  Survey  in  Justice  and  Public  Policy  (3) 

•  73.6 1 1  Survey  in  Law  and  Society  (3) 

•  73.680  Introduction  to  Justice  Research  I  (3) 

(Prerequisite:  42.202  Basic  StaUstlcs) 

•  73.681  Introduction  to  Justice  Research  II  (3) 

•  Three  courses  (9  credit  hours)  selected  from  each  of  the 
two  concentrations  (18  credit  hours  total) 
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Justice  and  Public  Policy 

53.606  Foundations  of  Policy  Analysis  (3) 

54.610  Public  Management  (3) 

54.633  Public  Financial  Management  (3) 

73.517  Victimology  (3) 

73.550  Drugs.  Crime,  and  Public  Policy  (3) 

73.551  Comparative  Justice  Studies  Abroad  (3) 
73.604  Theoretical  Issues  in  Crime  and  Justice  (3) 
73.608  The  Constitution  and  Criminal  Procedure  (3) 

73.643  Advanced  Seminar  in  Policing  (3) 
73.663  Advanced  Seminar  in  Courts  (3) 

73.686  Advanced  Seminar  in  Corrections  (3) 

73.687  Law,  Deviance,  and  the  Mental  Health 
System  (3) 

Law  and  Society 

29.651  Era  of  the  Revolution  and  Constitution  (3) 
33.621  International  Law  and  the  L^al  Order  (3) 
39.600  Theories  of  Justice  (Washington  CoUege  of  Law) 
53.674  Constitutional  Law  and  Politics  (3) 
60.525  Seminar  on  Modem  Moral  Problems  (3) 
60.641  Philosophy  of  the  Social  Sciences  (3) 

73.501  Concept  of  Justice  (3) 

73.502  The  Concept  of  Law  (3) 

73.504  Comparative  Criminology  and  Justice  (3) 
73.513  Law  and  Ek;onomics  (3) 
73.541  Law  and  Authoritarian  Societies  (3) 
73.551  Comparative  Justice  Studies  Abroad  (3) 

73.613  Law  and  Anthropology  (3) 

73.614  Law  and  Behavioral  Sciences  (3) 

73.615  Law  and  Human  Rights  (3) 

73.644  Law  and  Social  Control  (3) 

•    Elective:  3  credit  hours  from  any  additional  course  in 
either  concentration  or  from  the  foUowing: 
73.551  Comparative  Justice  Studies  Abroad  (3) 

73.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Justice  (3) 

73.691  Internship  in  a  Justice  Setting  (3) 

73.692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3) 
Note:  A  total  of  6  credit  hours  from  73.551  Comparative 
Justice  Studies  Abroad  may  be  used  toward  the  degree: 
3  credits  in  the  Justice  and  Public  Policy  concentration 
or  3  credits  in  the  Law  and  Society  concentration,  and  3 
credits  for  the  elective. 

J.D./M.S.  in  Law  and  Justice 

Admission  to  the  Program 

The  progremi  enables  students  to  complete  the  J.D.  and 
M.S.  degrees  in  approximately  four  years.  Students  must 
apply  to  eind  be  accepted  by  both  the  Washington  College 
of  Law  £ind  the  Department  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 
I  Admission  to  either  the  M.S.  or  J.D.  program  in  no  way 
1  Implies  that  admission  to  both  programs  will  necessarily 
be  granted. 

Students  may  apply  to  both  programs  simultaneously 
or  begin  either  program  separately  and  then  apply  to  the 
other  program.  However,  once  the  study  of  law  has  begun, 
no  Justice  courses  can  be  taiken  until  one  full  year  of  full- 
time  law  study  has  been  completed. 

Admission  criteria  are  the  same  as  those  for  the 
master's  program  In  Justice,  Law  and  Society.  If  applica- 
tion is  made  initially  to  the  Washington  College  of  Law 
(WCL).  LSAT  scores  are  accepted  in  place  of  GRE  general 
scores  and  application  materials  submitted  to  the  WCL  are 


reviewed  for  admission  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  Law 

and  Society. 

Requirements 

•  All  requirements  for  the  Juris  Doctor  in  the  Washington 
College  of  Law 

•  All  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Justice, 
Law  and  Society  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  Law  £ind 
Society 

Students  may  apply  6  credit  hours  of  justice  courses  to 
the  J.D.  degree  and  6  credit  hours  of  law  courses  to  the 
M.S.  degree  in  Justice.  The  law  adviser  must  approve 
the  justice  courses  and  the  justice  adviser  must  approve 
the  law  courses  in  advance  of  taking  the  courses  to  be 
applied  toward  both  degrees. 

Ph.D.  in  Sociology:  Justice 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Admission  to  the  Ph.D.  program  in  Sociology  with  a 
specialization  in  Justice  is  determined  jointiy  by  appointed 
representatives  from  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  the 
Depcirtment  of  Justice,  Law  eind  Society. 

To  apply  for  admission  to  this  program,  students  supply 
letters  of  recommendation  from  two  persons  able  to  eval- 
uate the  applicemt's  potential  for  doctoral  study,  and  sub- 
mit Graduate  Record  Eixamination  scores. 

A  minimum  of  72  hours  of  approved  graduate  work  is 
required  for  the  Ph.D.  in  the  program.  Normally  these  72 
hours  consist  of  60  hours  of  course  work  and  12  hours  of 
directed  study  on  the  dissertation.  TTie  dissertation  com- 
mittee is  chaired  by  a  member  of  the  Depeirtment  of  Jus- 
tice, Law  and  Society. 

Four  comprehensive  examinations  are  required:  socio- 
logical theory,  methods  of  social  research,  a  field  of  con- 
centiation  approved  by  the  Department  of  Sociology,  and 
the  field  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society,  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society.  At  least  one  of  the 
examinations  must  be  taken  orally;  however,  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  the  justice  comprehensive  examination 
be  written. 

For  more  information  about  the  Ph.D.  in  Sociology:  Jus- 
tice, see  the  Department  of  Sociology  section  in  this  catalog. 

Ph.D.  Field  in  Justice,  Law  and 
Society 

students  admitted  to  the  Ph.D.  in  Public  Administra- 
tion or  the  Ph.D.  In  Political  Science  programs  may  choose 
a  field  in  Justice,  Law,  and  Society  as  one  of  their  fields  of 
study. 

Course  Requirements 

•  73.710  Seminar  in  Justice,  Law  and  Society  (3) 

•  Two  or  three  additional  courses  from  the  following: 
53.674  Constitutional  Law  and  Politics  (3) 
73.608  The  Constitution  and  Criminal  Procedure  (3) 

73.614  Law  and  the  Behavioral  Sciences  (3) 

73.615  Law  and  Human  Rights  (3) 

73.643  Advanced  Seminar  in  Policing  (3) 

73.644  Law  and  Social  Control  (3) 
73.663  Advanced  Seminar  In  Courts  (3) 

73.687  Law.  Deviance,  and  the  Mental  Health  System  (3) 
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73.690  Independent  Study  Project  In  JusUce  (3) 
For  more  information  about  the  Ph.D.  in  Political  Sci- 
ence, see  the  Department  of  Government  section  in  this 
chapter.  For  more  information  about  the  Ph.D.  in  Public 
Administration,  see  the  Department  of  Public  Administra- 
tion section  in  this  chapter. 

Public  Administration 

Chair  Bernard  H.  Ross 

Academic  Advisers  Nina  Allen.  Brenda  Manley 

Full  Time  Faculty 

Professor  R.P.  Boynton.  RE.  Cleary,  CM.  Kerwin, 

D.H.  Koehler,  L.  Langbein,  H.  McCurdy,  B.H.  Ross. 

B.R  Schiller,  M.  Segal 

Associate  Professor  A.  Hyde,  G.B.  Lewis.  H.  Lieber. 

D.  Zauderer 

Assistant  Professor  K.  Farquhar,  S.  Knack, 

Distinguished  Professor  of  Public  Administration 

D.  Rosenbloom 

Distinguished  Adjunct  Professors  in  Residence 

A  Alpem,  M.  Comarow.  B.  Rosen 

TTie  Department  of  Public  Administration  makes  use  of 
the  special  opportunities  available  to  it  from  its  location  in 
the  nation's  capital  for  the  teaching  and  study  of  public 
administration. 

The  graduate  programs  are  designed  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  academic  or  professional  careers  in  public  affairs 
or  policy  emalysis.  The  master's  and  doctoraJ  programs  in 
public  administration  are  flexible  in  order  to  meet  the  ed- 
ucational needs  of  a  diverse  student  population. 

Minor  in  Public  Administration 

The  minor  in  Public  Administration  is  designed  for  stu- 
dents interested  in  pursuing  careers  in  the  public  or  not- 
for-profit  sector.  It  allows  students  to  major  in  the  social 
sciences  or  humanities  while  specializing  in  em  academic 
eirea  that  is  more  career  focused.  Students  interested  in 
this  minor  are  required  to  take  three  designated  courses 
plus  four  elecUves  for  a  total  of  21  credit  hours. 

Requirements 

•  53. 1 1 0  PoliUcs  in  the  United  States  /S  4: 1  (3-4) 
or 

53. 120  Introduction  to  American  Politics  /S  (3-4) 

•  54.260  Administrative  Politics  /S  (3) 

•  54.343  Governmental  Management  (3) 

•  Twelve  additional  hours  from  the  following: 

10.353  Principles  of  Orgcinizational  Theory.  Behavior, 

and  Mcinagement  (3) 
53.240  Metropolitan  Politics  /S  (3) 
53.560  Intergovernmental  Relations  (3) 
54.345  The  Law  of  Public  Administration  (3) 
Courses  related  to  the  field  of  public  administration  in 
the  53.XXX  series  with  the  approval  of  the  public  admin- 
istration chair. 


Combined  B.A./M.P.A.  Program 
in  Public  Administration 

Admission  to  the  Program 

This  program  enables  quailified  undergraduates  to 
earn,  in  a  continuous  plan  of  five  years  of  study,  both  a 
bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in  any  related  discipline 
and  a  master's  degree  in  public  administration.  This  is 
accomplished  by  allowing  12  credit  hours  of  certain  spec- 
ified graduate  level  courses  to  be  appbed  to  the  require- 
ments of  both  degrees. 

Admission  to  the  combined  BA./M.PA,  program  re- 
quires junior  standing,  a  cumulative  grade  point  average 
of  3.00  (on  a  4.00  scale),  a  completed  application  form 
(available  from  the  Department  of  F*ublic  Administration), 
a  written  faculty  recommendation,  an  essay  on  the 
student's  Interests  emd  abilities  in  public  administration, 
cind  an  interview  with  the  Department  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration cheiir. 

Coiirse  Requirements  (Senior  Tear) 

•  The  course  requirements  for  the  M.P^ 
B.A./M.PJL 

•  54.610  Public  Management  (3)  (applicable  to  both 
degrees) 

•  Three  courses  specified  by  the  Department  of  I\iblic 
Administration  as  applicable  to  both  degrees 

Reconunendations 

Recommended  preparatory  courses  for  the  combined 
B.A/M.P.A  program  include  courses  in  economics,  sta- 
tistics, computer  science,  accounting,  writing  and  other 
communication  skills,  undergraduate  internships,  and  re- 
lated work  experience. 

Note:  Acceptance  and  participation  in  the  combined 
B.A/M.P.A  program  does  not  automatically  guarantee 
acceptance  into  the  graduate  program.  Students  must 
apply  for  admission  to  the  graduate  program  through 
the  Office  of  Admissions  in  the  last  undergraduate 
semester.  If  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  3.00  is 
maintained,  a  student  can  expect  to  be  eidmitted  to  the 
master's  program. 

Master  of  Public 
Administration(M.P.A.) 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Applicants  must  meet  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study.  Admission  is  bctsed  on  academic 
record,  two  letters  of  recommendation  and  an  essay  on 
career  interests.  The  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE) 
is  desirable  but  not  required  for  admission  to  the  program. 
The  GRE  is  required  for  full-time  applicants  who  wish  to 
be  considered  for  a  departmental  honors  award. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  42  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 
Students  with  the  requisite  professional  experience 
may  be  exempted  from  6  credit  hours  of  the  total 
requirement  (see  Special  Opportunities  below) 
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•  One  written  comprehensive  examination,  lasting  four 
and  a  half  hours,  must  be  passed  by  each  student.  The 
examination  tests  knowledge  of  the  core  courses  listed 
below. 

•  The  research  requirement  is  satisfied  by  completing  two 
of  the  following  courses  with  grades  of  B  or  better: 

54.601  Methods  of  Problem  Solving  1  (3) 

54.602  Methods  of  Problem  Solving  II  (3) 
54.610  Public  Management  (3) 
54.612  Politics  of  Administration  (3) 
54.630  Public  Managerial  Economics  (3) 

•  AH  M.PJV.  students  are  reqmred  to  attain  basic  compe- 
tency in  the  foUowing  areas:  public  management;  meth- 
ods of  problem  solving  in  public  administration; 
information  systems  and  computer  applications  in 
management  decision  making;  microeconomics  ap- 
plied to  the  public  sector;  policy  making,  politics,  and 
administration;  legal  aspects  of  public  administration; 
leadership,  interpersonal  relations  and  the  behavioral 
sciences;  public  financial  management;  and  personnel 
administration. 

Course  Requirements 

54.601  Methods  of  Problem  Solving  I  (3) 

54.602  Methods  of  Problem  Solving  II  (3) 

54.610  Public  Management  (3) 

54.612  Politics  of  Administration  (3) 

54.616  Legal  Issues  in  Public  Administration  (3) 

54.630  Public  Managerial  Ekx>nomics  (3) 

54.633  Public  Financial  Management  (3) 

54.650  Leadership  for  Public  Mansigement  (3) 

54.665  Public  Personnel  Administration  (3) 

Memagement  skill  (one  course):  Students  select  at  least 
one  course  designed  to  increase  practical  skills  needed 
by  public  managers. 

Area  of  concentration  (three  courses):  Students  take  at 
least  three  courses  in  a  single  area  of  concentration  or 
subfield  within  it.  The  three  courses  must  complement 
one  another  cmd  lead  to  ein  advanced  level  of  study.  Any 
remaining  courses  necessary  to  complete  the  M.PA. 
program  are  selected  from  advcinced  offerings  in  sup- 
porting fields. 

Areas  Include:  policy  amalysis;  urban  affairs;  pubUc  fi- 
nancial maneigement;  international  administration; 
arts  management;  management  information  systems; 
human  resources  aind  organization  development;  and 
court  management. 

Internship:  Preservice  students  about  to  begin  their  ca- 
reer peirticlpate  in  a  supervised  internship.  An  intern- 
ship seminar,  equail  In  credit  to  one  course,  relates 
on-the-job  experience  to  current  political  and  adminis- 
trative Issues.  The  formal  Internship  program  Is  op- 
tional for  students  already  employed. 


Special  Opportunities 

A  student  who  has  performed  successfially  for  several 
years  as  a  manager  in  a  supervisory  role  before  admission 
to  the  M.Pj\,  program  may  apply  to  the  chair  of  Public 
Administration  to  have  the  total  program  reduced  by  up  to 
6  credit  hours.  Such  application  must  make  reference  to 
a  number  of  areas  in  which  the  student  has  acquired  basic 
competency.  Credit  eaimed  as  part  of  an  internship  pro- 
gram does  not  count  toward  the  total  course  requirement 
for  students  availing  themselves  of  this  provision.  Stu- 
dents seeking  to  use  both  the  significant  managerial  expe- 
rience clause  and  the  transfer  credit  allowance  are  limited 
to  a  total  of  9  credit  hours. 

Combined  B.A./M.P.P.  Program 
in  Public  Policy 

Admission  to  the  Program 

This  program  enables  qualified  undergraduates  to 
earn,  in  a  continuous  plan  of  five  years  of  study,  both  a 
bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in  any  related  discipline 
cind  a  master's  degree  in  public  policy.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  allowing  12  credit  hours  of  certain  specified 
graduate  level  courses  to  be  applied  to  the  requirements  of 
both  degrees. 

Admission  to  the  combined  B.A./M.P.P.  program  re- 
quires junior  standing,  a  cumulative  grade  point  average 
of  3.00  (on  a  4.00  scale),  a  completed  application  form 
(available  from  the  Department  of  Public  Administration), 
a  written  faculty  recommendation,  an  essay  on  the 
student's  interests  and  abilities  in  public  policy,  and  an 
interview  with  the  Department  of  Public  Administration 
chair. 

Course  Requirements  (Senior  Tear) 

•  The  course  requirements  for  the  M.P.P. 
BJL/M.P.P. 

•  Two  from  the  following  (applicable  to  both  degrees): 
54.601  Methods  of  Problem  Solving  I  (3) 

54.604  Public  Program  Evaluation  (3) 
54.606  Foundations  of  Policy  Aneilysis  (3) 
54.630  Public  Managerial  E^nomics  (3) 

Recommendations 

Recommended  prepgiratory  courses  for  the  combined 
B.A./M.P.P.  progTcim  include  courses  in  economics,  sta- 
tistics, computer  science,  accounting,  writing  cind  other 
communication  skills,  undergraduate  internships,  and  re- 
lated work  experience. 

Note:  Acceptance  and  participation  In  the  combined 
B.A./M.P.P.progrcmi  does  not  automatically  guar cintee  ac- 
ceptance into  the  graduate  program.  Students  must  apply 
for  admission  to  the  graduate  program  through  the  Office 
of  Admissions  In  the  last  undergraduate  semester.  If  a 
cumulative  grade  point  average  of  3.00  is  maintained,  a 
student  cein  exf)ect  to  be  admitted  to  the  master's  program. 
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Master  of  PubUc  Policy  (M.P.P.) 

The  Master  of  Public  Policy  (M.P.P.)  combines  econom- 
ics and  politics  into  one  professional  degree.  The  M.P.P. 
may  be  a  terminal  degree  for  students  seeking  employment 
in  policy  analysis  and  evaluation  in  federal,  state  and  local 
government  agencies,  consulting  firms,  not-for-profit  or- 
gcinizations.  professional  associations  and  interest  groups. 
Other  students  go  on  to  pursue  a  PhD  in  public  policy  or 
a  related  discipline. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Applicants  must  meet  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study.  Admission  is  based  on  the  aca- 
demic record,  two  letters  of  recommendation  and  an  essay 
on  career  interests.  The  Graduate  Record  Examination 
(GRE)  is  desirable  but  not  required  for  admission  to  the 
program.  The  GRE  is  required  for  full-time  applicants  who 
wish  to  be  considered  for  a  departmental  honors  award. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  36  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  One  written  comprehensive  examination 

•  The  research  requirement  (non-thesis  option)  is  satis- 
fied by  completing  two  of  the  following  courses  with 
grades  of  B  or  better: 

54.601  Methods  of  Problem  Solving  I  (3) 

54.602  Methods  of  Problem  Solving  II  (3) 
54.607  Economics  and  Politics  of  Public  Policy  (3) 
54.630  Public  Managerial  Economics  (3) 

•  All  M.P.P.  students  are  required  to  attain  basic  compe- 
tency in  the  following  areas:  public  program  evaluation, 
methods  of  problem  solving  in  public  policy  formation, 
foundations  of  policy  analysis,  public  managericil  eco- 
nomics, financing  government  services,  policy  forma- 
tion and  policy  implementation. 

Course  Requirements 

54.601  Methods  of  Problem  Solving  I  (3) 

54.602  Methods  of  Problem  Solving  II  (3) 

54.603  Policy  Formation  (3) 

54.604  Public  Program  Evaluation  (3) 

54.606  Foundations  of  Policy  Ancilysis  (3) 

54.607  Economics  and  Politics  of  Public  Policy  (3) 
54.609  Policy  Implementation  (3) 

54.630  Public  Managerial  Ek:onomics  (3) 

54.631  Financing  Government  Services  (3) 

Area  of  concentration  (9  credit  hours):  At  least  three 
courses  in  an  area  of  concentration  listed  below.  Stu- 
dents cilso  may  choose  other  areas  of  concentration. 
The  courses  must  complement  one  another  and  lead  to 
an  advanced  level  of  study.  Areas  of  concentration  in- 
clude: administration  of  intemaUoncd  programs. eco- 
nomics, education,  environmental  policy,  ethics  gmd 
public  policy,  intemationcil  affairs,  international  train- 
ing cind  education,  justice,  law  and  society,  politics, 
public  management,  social  policy  (sociology),  and  sta- 
tistics. 


A  list  of  approved  courses  for  each  concentration  is 
available  in  the  Department  of  Public  Administration. 
Areas  of  concentration  not  listed  and  exceptions  to  take 
courses  from  more  than  one  area  must  be  approved  in 
advEince  by  the  chair  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Administration. 

Co-op  (optional)  (3  credit  hours):  Preservlce  students 
about  to  begin  their  careers  may  peirticipate  in  a  fac- 
ulty-sup)ervlsed  co-op  which  substitutes  for  ein  area  of 
concentration  course.  A  co-op  seminar  relates  on-the- 
job  experience  to  current  public  policy  issues. 


SPECIAL  MASTER'S  DEGREE 
PROGRAMS 

The  Key  Executive  Program  is  designed  to  meet  the 
executive  development  needs  of  senior  government  man- 
agers. Begun  in  1975,  the  Key  Ejcecutive  Program  is  a 
twenty-month  course  of  study  in  the  skills,  knowledge,  and 
values  needed  by  top-level  public  executives  and  ofiers 
participants  the  perspectives  and  competencies  necessary 
for  eflfective  performance  in  high  level  executive  and  man- 
agerial work.  The  curriculum  includes  the  major  activity 
areas  used  in  certifying  candidates  for  ceireer  positions  in 
the  Senior  Executive  Service. 

Classes  Eire  held  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays.  Psirticl- 
pants  continue  to  work  at  their  jobs  while  completing  their 
studies.  Upon  completion  of  this  36-credit  hour  graduate 
program,  participants  are  awarded  the  Master  of  Public 
Administration  degree. 

Admission  to  the  Key  Eixecutive  Program  is  competitive 
and  restricted  to  GS14s  or  above  (or  the  equivalent)  who 
exercise  significant  responsibilities  for  program  manage- 
ment or  policy  development  and  are  preparing  themselves 
for  positions  of  greater  resjxjnsibility.  A  bachelor's  degree 
is  required.  The  program  is  oriented  to  civilian  personnel 
in  the  federal  government,  military  or  other  uniformed  per- 
sonnel, and  state  and  local  oflBdals. 

The  Organization  Development  Program  is  adminis- 
tered jointly  by  the  Department  of  Public  Administration 
and  the  NTL  Institute  for  Applied  Behavioral  Science  and 
is  designed  for  persons  who  want  to  improve  their  profes- 
sional skills  in  the  field  of  organization  development.  Stu- 
dents successfully  completing  the  36-credit  hour  degree  i 
program  are  awarded  the  Master  of  Science  in  Organiza-  ' 
tion  Development. 

The  Personnel  and  Human  Resource  Management  !l 
Program  is  a  weekend  program  of  study  designed  to  edu- 
cate students  for  specific  careers  in  the  human  resource 
management  field.  Students  progress  as  a  group  through 
this  program,  taking  courses  fi-om  both  the  Department  of 
Public  Administration  and  the  Kogod  College  of  Business 
Administration,  leading  to  the  M.S.  in  Personnel  and 
Human  Resource  Management. 
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M.S.O.D.  in  Organization 
Development 

The  M.S.  in  Organization  Development  is  a  specialized 
course  of  study  designed  to  educate  students  for  specific 
professional  roles  in  the  human  resource  development 
field.  Courses  are  usually  ofiered  on  weekends,  and  are 
tailored  to  provide  advanced  theory  and  technology  in  or- 
ganization development. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  applicants  must  possess  two 
years  of  relevant  professional  experience  in  human 
resource  development  or  related  fields.  Exceptions  may  be 
made  for  highly  qualified  applicants  with  many  years  of 
service  and  a  record  of  exceptional  accomplishment.  Such 
candidates  are  admitted  provisionally,  and  after  complet- 
ing four  courses  with  a  grade  point  avercige  of  3.00  (on  a 
4.00  scale)  or  higher,  may  be  advanced  to  fuU  standing. 

Major 

The  Master  of  Science  in  Orgemization  Development  is 
taken  with  a  major  in  Organization  Development  (OD).  The 
major  is  designed  for  individuals  pursuing  careers  in  train- 
ing, organizational  development,  and  organizational  re- 
search and  consultation. 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  36  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  The  resccirch  requirement  is  satisfied  by  completing  two 
of  the  following  courses  with  grades  of  B  or  better: 

54.641  Methods  of  Problem  Solving  (3) 

54.642  Organization  Dynamics  (3) 
54.646  Consultation  Skills  (3) 

54.677  Introduction  to  Organization  Development  (3) 

•  A  written  comprehensive  examination  covering  mate- 
rial in  the  major  field  of  study 

•  As  a  prerequisite  to  a  major  in  Organization  Develop- 
ment, students  must  teike  a  Human  Interciction  Labo- 
ratory or  Institute  on  Group  and  Personal  Interaction 

Course  Requirements 

•  54.640  Leadership  (3) 

•  54.64 1  Methods  of  Problem  Solving  (3) 

•  54.642  OrgEinization  Dynamics  t  (3) 

•  54.677  Introduction  to  Organizational  Development  (3) 

•  Twenty-four  credit  hours  chosen  firom  the  following 
course  options: 

54.646  ConsultaUon  Skills  (3) 

54.647  Career  Development  (3) 

54.648  Group  Theory  and  Facilitation  (3) 

54.649  Studies  in  Human  Resource  Management  (3) 
(special  sections  of  54.649  are  chosen  fi-om  advanced 
offerings  in   Public  Administration  and  Human 
Resource  Development  fields  as  specified  each  semes- 
ter by  the  department:  Building  Effective  Work  Teams; 
Conflict  Resolution;  Skill  Module;  emd  International 
Human  Resource  Development) 
54.653  The  Individual  and  the  OrganlzaUon  (3) 
54.674  FYactlcum  Research  Project  (3) 


54.675  Organizational  Analysis  and  Strategies  (3) 

54.676  Politics  of  Administration  (3) 

54.679  Studies  in  Human  Resource  Development  (3) 
(special  sections  of  54.679  are  chosen  fi-om  advanced 
offerings  in  the  Pubfic  Administration  and  Organization 
Development  fields  as  specified  each  semester  by  the 
department,  e.g..  Managing  Organization  Change) 
Other  university  emd  consortium  courses  taken  as  elec- 
tives  must  be  approved  by  the  chair,  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Administration. 

M.S.  in  Personnel  and  Human 
Resource  Management 

The  M.S.  in  Personnel  and  Human  Resource  Mainage- 
ment  is  a  specialized  course  of  study  designed  to  educate 
students  for  sf>ecific  careers  in  the  human  resource  man- 
agement field.  The  courses  are  ofiered  on  weekends  and 
students  progress  through  the  program  as  a  single  class. 
Courses  are  specifically  designed  to  blend  the  latest  theory 
and  practice  in  the  field  of  human  resource  management. 
All  students  are  expected  to  attain  basic  competency  in 
personnel  and  human  resource  management. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Applicants  must  have  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  with 
a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  3.00  (on  a  4.00  scale) 
in  their  last  60  credit  hours  of  undergraduate  work.  Ex- 
ceptions may  be  made  for  highly  qualified  applicants  with 
many  years  of  service  and  an  outstanding  record  of  pro- 
fessional achievement.  Such  candidates  may  be  admitted 
provisionally,  with  their  academic  record  reviewed  at  the 
completion  of  12  graduate  credit  hours. 

Degree  Reqidrements 

•  A  total  of  39  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  One  written  comprehensive  examination  must  be 
passed 

•  The  research  requirement  is  satisfied  by  completing  two 
of  the  following  courses  with  grades  of  B  or  better: 
54.630  Public  MamageriaJ  Economics 

54.641  Methods  of  Problem  Solving 

10.681  Compensation  Systems 

10.682  Managing  Pensions  and  Benefits 

Coiuse  Requirements 

54.616  Legal  Issues  in  Public  Administration  (3) 
54.630  Public  Managerial  Economics  (3) 

54.640  Leadership  (3) 

54.641  Methods  of  Problem  Solving  (3) 

54.642  Organization  Dynamics  (3) 
54.648  Group  TTieory  and  Facilitation 
54.658  Managing  Conflict  (3) 
10.585  Managing  Diversity:  Recruiting  and  Selecting 

the  Workforce  (3) 

10.671  Strategies  In  Human  Resource  Management  (3) 

10.681  Semlncir  In  Compensation  Systems  (3) 

10.682  Seminar  In  Managing  Pensions  and  Benefits  (3) 
10.684  Semlneir  In  Performance  Msuiagement  (3) 
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•  10.686  Management-Union  Relations  (3) 

CERTIFICATES 

Graduate  CertiHcate  in 
Organizational  Change 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  from  cm  ac- 
credited institution. 

Certificate  Requirements 

•  Fifteen  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  study  to  be 
completed  within  four  years  of  admission.  Students 
must  take  a  minimum  of  6  credit  hours  during  each 
twelve-month  period  until  the  program  is  completed. 

Course  Requirements 

•  54.650  Leadership  for  Public  Management  (3) 

•  54.654  Managing  Organization  Change  (3) 

•  54.661  Complex  Organizations  (3) 

•  54.656  Managing  Diversity  (3) 
or 

54.658  Managing  Conflict 

•  One  of  the  following: 

54.618  Management  Workshop: 

Group  and  Personcil  Interaction  (3) 

54.652  Building  Effective  Work  Teams  (3) 

54.653  The  Individual  and  the  Organization  (3) 

Graduate  CertiHcate  in  Public 
Financial  Management 

This  certificate  program  is  designed  for  government  em- 
ployees interested  in  expanding  their  knowledge  and  prac- 
tical skills  in  public  financial  management.  The  main 
objective  of  the  program  is  to  provide  the  student  with  a 
working  knowledge  of  basic  finsincial  management  tech- 
niques that  cire  relevant  to  public  sector  financial  opera- 
tions. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  from  ein  ac- 
credited college  or  university. 

Certificate  Requirements 

•  Fifteen  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  study  to  be 
completed  within  four  years  of  admission.  Students 
must  take  a  minimum  of  6  credit  hours  during  each 
twelve-month  period  until  the  program  is  completed. 

Course  Requirements 

•  54.601  Methods  of  Problem  Solving  I  (3) 

•  54.610  Public  Management  (3) 

•  54.631  Financing  Government  Services  (3) 
or 

54.636  Public  Financial  Analysis  (3) 

•  54.632  Governmental  Budgeting  (3) 

•  54.633  Public  Financial  Management  (3) 

Course  substitutions  may  be  made  with  approval  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Administration. 


Graduate  CertiHcate  in  Public 
Management 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Of)en  to  students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  ac- 
credited institution. 

Certificate  Requirements 

•  Fifteen  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  study  to  be 
completed  within  four  years  of  admission.  Students 
must  take  a  minimum  of  6  credit  hours  during  each 
twelve-month  period  until  the  program  is  completed. 

Course  Requirements 

•  54.60 1  Methods  of  Problem  Solving  I  (3) 

•  54.610  Public  Management  (3) 

•  54.616  Legal  Issues  in  Public  Administration  (3) 

•  54.633  Public  Financial  Management  (3) 

•  54.650  Leadership  for  Public  Management  (3) 

Ph.D.  in  Public  Administration 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Applicants  are  considered  and  admitted  only  for  the  fall 
semester  each  year.  February  1  is  the  deadline  for  appli- 
cation for  admission.  All  applicants  must  submit  scores 
from  the  verbal  and  qucintitative  sections  of  the  Graduate 
Record  Ebcamination.  The  normal  minimum  for  consider- 
ation is  a  grade  point  average  of  3.20  (on  a  4.00  scale)  in 
all  previous  academic  work.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
applicants  for  full-time  study,  although  highly  qualified 
students  may  be  admitted  for  part-time  study. 

Major  Fields 

American  Politics,  Comparative  Politics,  Justice,  Law 
and  Society,  Policy  Analysis,  and  Public  Administration 

Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  72  hours  of  approved  graduate  work  is  re- 
quired for  students  entering  the  program  with  a 
bachelor's  degree;  a  minimum  of  48  hours  is  required 
of  students  who  have  completed  an  approved  master's 
degree. 

•  Advancement  to  candidacy  is  accomplished  by  suc- 
cessfully completing  a  written  quaiilyfrig  examination 
on  the  major  field  at  the  end  of  the  second  semester  of 
study. 

•  Students  take  two  written  comprehensive  examina- 
tions, in  Public  Administration  and  any  one  of  the  re- 
maining major  areas.  They  master  the  subject  matter 
of  a  third  area  through  formal  course  work.  FoUowing 
completion  of  the  written  examinations,  all  students 
take  an  oral  examination  on  their  entire  program  of 
study  before  a  committee  of  faculty  members. 

Two  of  the  three  major  areas  must  be  offered  by  the 
School  of  Public  Affairs.  As  long  as  this  requirement  is 
satisfied,  students  seeking  the  Ph.D.  in  Public  Admin- 
istration may  include  as  a  comprehensive  or  non-com- 
prehensive area  any  Ph.D.  field  in  the  School  of 
IntemationEil  Service  (except  Comparative  and  Re- 
gional Studies)  or  any  Ph.D.  field  offered  by  any  other 
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teaching  unit  at  American  University,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  SPA  Director  of  Doctoral  Programs. 

The  Ph.D.  is  fundamentally  a  research  degree.  Under- 
standing scientific  inquiry  and  correctly  using  research 
techniques  require  extensive  preparation.  The  faculty 
has  designed  three  courses  to  help  doctoral  students 
comprehend  the  nature  of  science  and  master  tools  of 
research.  All  students  in  the  program  take  these 
courses: 

53.612  Conduct  of  Inquiry  I  (3) 

53.613  Conduct  of  Inquiry  n  (3) 

53.614  Research  in  Political  and  Administrative 
Behavior  (3) 

Each  student  selects  a  research  specialization  in  which 
he  or  she  will  complete  an  original  project  under  the 
direction  of  program  faculty  and  write  a  dissertation. 
Students  may  choose  research  projects  within  one  of 
the  major  areas  or  they  may  select  a  research  special- 
ization fi'om  one  of  the  other  graduate  fields  within  the 
school. 

Each  student  prepares  a  research  proposal  for  the 
dissertation  project.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  stu- 
dent to  secure  the  agreement  of  a  School  of  Public 
Affairs  full-time  tenured  or  tenure-track  faculty  mem- 
ber to  serve  as  the  chair  of  his  or  her  dissertation 
committee.  One  of  the  two  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee may  be  fi-om  outside  the  School  of  Public  Afiairs. 
As  part  of  this  process,  each  student  must  publicly 
defend  the  research  proposal  before  the  dissertation 
committee  and  other  interested  faculty. 
The  committee  and  the  SPA  Director  of  Doctoral  Pro- 
grams (acting  for  the  dean)  must  approve  the  defense 
and  the  research  proposal.  The  topic  covered  by  the 
proposal  must  be  related  to  ongoing  research  or  publi- 
cations of  the  supervising  faculty. 
As  work  on  the  dissertation  project  progresses,  each 
student  registers  for  a  total  of  6-12  credit  hours  of 
directed  study.  Substantive  course  work  may  be  used 
as  part  of  this  requirement  where  it  contributes  directly 
to  the  research  specialization  eind  is  specifically  recom- 
mended by  the  dissertation  chair. 
Upon  completion  of  the  research  and  the  written  dis- 
sertation, the  candidate  submits  his  or  her  manuscript 
to  the  dissertation  committee  for  review.  If  the  commit- 


tee members  approve  the  manuscript,  the  candidate 
must  complete  an  oral  defense  of  the  dissertation  and 
the  general  field  in  which  it  lies  before  the  committee 
and  other  interested  faculty.  The  committee  determines 
conclusively  at  this  point  whether  the  dissertation  and 
examination  are  acceptable. 

The  dissertation  must  consist  of  high  quality  original 
research  directly  relevant  to  the  student's  doctoral 
program.  A  dissertation  proposal  may  be  rejected  for 
the  following  reasons:  the  topic  does  not  address  a 
major  research  issue  in  pxjlitical  science  or  public 
administration,  the  research  design  is  inadequate,  the 
methodology  is  inappropriate,  or  because  no  fiall-time 
tenured  or  tenure-track  faculty  member  in  the  School 
of  Public  Affairs  is  academically  competent  or  available 
to  supervise  the  project.  If  the  candidate  fails  to  main- 
tain satisfactory  progress  toward  completion  of  the 
dissertation,  his  or  her  candidacy  may  be  terminated. 

Course  Requirements 

Major  Field  in  Public  Administration 

•  54.710  Seminar  in  Pubfic  Administration  (3) 
Other  Major  Fields: 

•  Two  proseminars  selected  fi-om: 
53.710  Seminar  in  American  Politics  (3) 
53.720  Seminar  in  Policy  Analysis  (3) 
53.730  Seminar  in  Comparative  Politics  (3) 
73.710  Seminar  in  Justice,  Law  and  Society  (3) 

For  all  fields: 

•  Two  additional  courses  in  each  of  the  two  written  com- 
prehensive areas  (some  areas  may  require  three 
courses  beyond  the  proseminar,  rather  than  two) 

•  An  additional  course  in  a  non-comprehensive  area 

•  Four  courses  in  research  design  and  methodology: 

53.612  Conduct  of  Inquiry  I  (3) 

53.613  Conduct  of  Inquiry  n  (3) 

53.614  Research  in  Political  and  Administrative 
Behavior  (3) 

53.704  ^proaches  to  Pohtical  Understanding  (3) 

•  Remaining  6-12  credit  hours  on  the  dissertation  and, 
for  those  entering  the  program  with  a  bachelor's  degree, 
additional  graduate  level  courses. 
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Overview  of  the  Law  School 

The  Washington  College  of  Law  was  founded  in  1896. 
It  has  a  full-time  faculty  of  44  and  a  student  body  of  ap- 
proximately 1,000.  The  law  school  combines  a  rigorous 
emd  challenging  atmosphere  for  legal  studies  with  a  highly 
personal  approach  to  teaching. 

The  focus  of  the  curriculum  is  on  the  methodology, 
practical  skills,  and  theories  fundcimentcil  to  the  practice 
of  law.  This  is  carried  out  through  a  wide  range  of  tradi- 
tionaJ  course  offerings,  supplemented  by  an  extensive  clin- 
ical program,  simulation  courses,  and  em  international  law 
program.  These  educational  offerings  are  complemented 
by  the  vast  legal  network  of  federal  agencies,  courts,  reg- 
ulatory commissions.  International  organizations,  and  law 
firms  present  in  Washington. 

Legal  Study  in  Washington 

The  American  University  Washington  College  of  Law  is 
lo(  ated  In  the  northwest  section  ofthedty  a  short  distance 
from  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  United  States  Dis- 
tri(  I  Court  and  Court  of  Appeals,  eind  the  Marylemd.  Vir- 
ginia, Eind  District  of  Columbia  courts.  Washington  Is  the 
center  of  cill  federal  regulatory  process,  and  Is  the  principal 
hioiiie  of  every  major  federal  agency,  such  as  the  Securities 
anrl  Exchange  Commission,  the  Federal  Communications 
rrjrnmlsslon.  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  the  Fed- 


eral Tt'ade  Commission.  Washington  is  also  the  base  for 
U.S.  cabinet-level  departments,  for  example,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  the  Depcirtment  of  Ekiucation,  the  Depgirt- 
ment  of  Justice,  and  other  agencies,  all  of  which  perform 
functions  critical  to  the  federal  system  and  contribute  to 
an  environment  for  legal  education  unparalleled  outside 
this  city.  Accordingly,  judicial,  executive,  and  legislative 
internships  form  an  integrcil  part  of  the  leg£il  education  of 
many  of  our  students. 

In  addition,  Washington  is  the  seat  of  the  world's  prin- 
cipal intergovernmental  financial  institutions:  the  World 
Bank,  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  are  here.  So,  too,  are  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  the  International 
Telecommunications  Satellite  Organization.  Private  or 
nongovernmental  organizations,  among  them  Amnesty  In- 
ternational and  the  International  Human  Rights  Law 
Group,  have  ofiBces  in  Washington,  and  a  majority  of  the 
world's  leading  intemationcd  law  firms  can  be  found  in  this 
city. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  naturcd  setting  for  study  and 
work,  the  law  school  offers  many  unique  courses  taught 
by  its  full-time  faculty  and  by  specialists  who  are  members 
of  the  adjunct  faculty.  Field  components  are  available  in 
various  courts  and  government  agencies,  and  are  carefially 
supervised  by  faculty  members  and  designated  field  su- 
pervisors. For  second-  and  third-year  students  interested 
in  part-time  law-related  jobs,  the  Career  Planning  and 
Placement  Ofiice  coordinates  requests  for  law  student  em- 
plojmient  from  law  firms,  corporations,  courts,  Emd  gov- 
ernment agencies.  Further,  the  law  school  offers  a  unique 
training  program  in  federeil  regulatory  process  which  has 
a  separate  lecture  faculty  of  forty-five  top-level  ofHcicds 
from  the  government  and  private  sector. 

The  Academic  Program 

The  American  University  law  school  has  a  strong  na- 
tional and  international  substantive  focus,  offering  a  broad 
rainge  of  courses  in  addition  to  the  beisic  program  neces- 
sary for  state  bar  examinations.  The  Legal  Clinic  operates 
seven  clinical  programs,  each  of  which  Involves  students 
providing  representation,  under  close  faculty  supervision, 
of  real  clients  with  pending  legal  problems.  Students  have 
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responsibility  for  every  phase  of  the  cases,  from  the  initial 
client  interview  through  the  trial  or  appeal.  The  seven  pro- 
grams include:  the  Crimincd  Justice  Clinic,  in  which  stu- 
dents spend  a  semester  prosecuting  and  a  semester 
defending  criminal  cases;  the  Women  and  the  Law  Clinic, 
in  which  students  represent  women  in  abuse  and  neglect 
cases:  the  Public  Interest  Law  Clinic,  in  which  students 
represent  clients  before  federal  administration  agencies: 
the  Appellate  Advocacy  Clinic,  which  involves  representa- 
tion before  state  and  federal  appellate  courts:  the  D.C.  Civil 
Litigation  Clinic,  in  which  students  represent  the  indigent 
in  the  Landlord-Tenant  cind  Small-Claims  Division  of  the 
D.C.  Superior  Court:  the  Intemationeil  Human  Rights 
Clinic,  in  which  students  handle  both  domestic  and  inter- 
national cases  with  human  rights  dimensions:  and  the  Tax 
Clinic,  which  provides  students  with  experience  in  federeil 
tax  practice  before  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the 
U.S.  Tax  Court. 

Beyond  the  classroom,  the  clinical  program,  and  field 
placements  at  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies,  courts, 
and  legislatures,  the  academic  ofierings  are  enriched  by 
cm  extensive  independent  study  resceirch  program  allow- 
ing for  intensive  faculty- student  work  on  complex  legcd 
research  projects.  Finally,  The  American  University  Law 
Review,  The  American  University  Jownal  of  International 
Law  and  Policy,  The  American  University  Administjative 
Law  Jownal,  and  the  Jownal  of  Gender  and  the  Law  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  students  to  develop  expertise  in  tra- 
ditional legal  writing  and  research. 

The  basic  first-year  classes  are  taught  using  case  anal- 
ysis and  dieilogue  as  well  as  the  problem  method.  First-year 
students  take  an  intensive  course  in  legal  research  and 
writing  taught  by  attorneys  from  leading  law  firms  or  gov- 
ernment agencies.  Upper-class  courses  are  mostly  elective 
and  include  a  wide  variety  of  teaching  styles  and  formats. 
The  academic  program  leading  to  the  Juris  Doctor  degree 
is  designed  to  allow  students  to  develop  special  skills  in 
public  law,  business  emd  commercial  law,  intemationcil 
law,  property  and  land  use,  and  related  fields. 

In  addition  to  the  Juris  Doctor  program,  the  law  school 
ofiers  a  Master  of  Laws  (LL.M.)  in  International  Law.  The 
LL.M.  in  International  Legal  Studies  permits  specicilization 
in  one  of  four  areas:  international  trade  and  banking;  in- 
ternational environmental  law;  intemationcil  protection  of 
human  rights;  auid  international  orgeinizations. 


WCL  also  participates  in  three  joint  degree  programs: 

•  J.D./M.A.  in  Law  and  International  Affairs  (with  the 
School  of  International  Service) 

•  J.D./M.B.A.  in  Law  and  Business  (with  the  Kogod 
College  of  Business) 

.     J. D./M.S.  in  Lawand  Justice  (with  the  School  of  Public 

Affairs) 

These  programs  are  all  greatly  enhanced  by  the  avail- 
ability of  the  many  excellent  research  law  bbrarles  which 
are  located  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  which  comprise 
resources  unmatched  elsewhere.  The  Washington  College 
of  Law's  own  Alvina  Reckman  Myers  Law  Library  contains 
a  book  collection  of  some  250,000  volumes  and  provides 
computerized  legal  research  facilities  for  students  cind  fac- 
ulty using  its  LEXIS  and  WESTLAW  terminals.  The  law 
library  is  the  reseeirch  base  for  the  entire  academic  pro- 
gram!, serving  students  and  law  faculty. 

Student  Body 

Students  at  the  law  school  come  from  severed  nations, 
more  than  forty  states,  and  250  undergraduate  colleges 
and  universities.  Approximately  half  cire  women.  There  are 
a  number  of  law  students  who  have  extensive  work  expe- 
rience or  advanced  degrees  in  other  disciplines.  Students 
participate  in  numerous  organizations,  including  the  Law 
Review,  the  Jownal  of  International  Law  and  Policy,  the 
Administrative  Law  Jownal  the  Jownal  of  Gender  and  the 
Law,  the  Moot  Court  Program,  the  Student  Bar  Associa- 
tion,the  Black  Law  Student  Association  (BLSA),  the  Hispa- 
nic Law  Student  Association,  the  Asian  Pacific-American 
Law  Student  Association,  the  Women's  Law  Association, 
and  the  International  Law  Society.  The  students  are  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  governance  of  the  school  and  sit  on 
most  faculty  committees. 

Admissions 

The  law  school  receives  approximately  5,100  applica- 
tions for  about  325  places  in  the  J.D.  program  entering 
class.  The  Admissions  Committee  uses  a  rolling  admis- 
sions system  and  notifies  applicants  as  decisions  Eire 
made.  There  are  limited  places  for  transfer  and  unclassi- 
fied students.  Financial  ciid,  based  on  need,  is  available  in 
the  form  of  scholarships  and  loans.  Second-  and  third-year 
students  with  good  academic  records  aire  eligible  for  Deans' 
Research  and  Teaching  Fellowships. 

Specific  requests  for  information  regarding  admissions, 
financial  aid,  or  programming  should  be  sent  directly  to 
Law  School  Admissions,  Washington  College  of  Law,  The 
American  University,  Washington,  D.C.  20016-8085. 
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Interdisciplinciry  programs  oflFer  students  an  opportu- 
nity to  utilize  the  multiplicity  of  resources  available  at  the 
American  University  by  pursuing  degrees  that  are  admin- 
istered jointly  by  various  schools  and  depcirtments  within 
the  university. 

Students  also  have  the  option  of  designing  a  degree 
program  that  fulfills  individual  educational  and  profes- 
sional requirements  within  the  high  academic  standards 
of  the  university.  Academic  counselors  and  faculty  mem- 
bers counsel  students  in  the  formation  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate,  formal  and  informal  interdisciplinary  ma- 
jors. Up-to-date  information  on  cdl  interdisciplinary  activ- 
ities can  be  obtained  fi-om  the  appropriate  undergraduate 
or  graduate  dean's  oflBce. 

UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

B.A.  in  Interdisciplinary  Studies: 
Communication,  Legal 
Institutions,  Economics,  and 
Government  (CLEG) 

Refer  to  the  Department  of  Government  section  in  the 
School  of  Public  Affairs  chapter  for  information  on  require- 
ments for  this  program. 

B.A.  in  Environmental  Studies 

Issues  concerning  the  environment  are  assuming  sig- 
nificant roles  in  shaping  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
structures  at  both  national  and  international  levels.  The 
B.A.  in  Environmental  Studies  is  a  rigorous,  interdiscipli- 
nary program  of  studies  designed  to  provide  the  student 
with  a  basic  understanding  of  the  scientific  and  social  pro- 
cesses that  shape  our  environment.  Students  completing 
the  program  will  have  the  fundemiental  knowledge  and  the 
criticad  thinking  skills  to  make  independent,  rational,  de- 
cisions concerning  current  eind  pressing  environmental 
issues. 

Each  student  will  follow  one  of  two  tracks,  each  of  which 
consists  of  a  core  and  a  set  of  related  courses.  The  core  of 
each  track  provides  a  solid  foundation  based  on  the  natu- 


ral sciences  as  well  as  the  socicil  sciences.  The  student  then 
builds  upon  the  core  by  choosing  fi-om  an  approved  list  of 
related  courses  spanning  many  disciplines,  including 
courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  School  of 
International  Service,  and  the  School  of  Public  Affiairs.  A 
careful  choice  of  related  courses,  made  in  consultation 
with  a  faculty  adviser,  will  allow  the  student  to  tailor  a 
program  of  study  suited  to  his  or  her  specific  interests  and 
professional  goals. 

Tlie  Environmental  Science  track,  stressing  the  natural 
sciences,  requires  a  core  of  55  credit  hours  £ind  at  least  13 
credit  hours  of  related  courses.  The  Environmental  Policy 
track,  emphasizing  the  social  sciences,  requires  a  56-58 
credit  hour  core,  plus  at  least  10-12  credit  hours  of  related 
courses.  Students  in  the  Envirormiental  Policy  track  con- 
centrate in  one  social  science  discipline  by  including  a 
social  research  methodology  course  and  at  least  three  ad- 
ditional courses  within  any  one  of  three  clusters  (Social 
and  Ek;onomic  Issues,  Global  Issues,  or  Governmental  Is- 
sues) of  social  science  courses  as  part  of  the  related  courses 
requirement. 

Students  interested  in  Environmental  Studies  are  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  the  Freshman  Environmental 
Experience  program  offered  by  the  Division  of  Student  Life 
and  the  Department  of  Biology  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fall  semester.  Students  in  the  program  experience  sev- 
eral aspects  of  environmental  issues  through  group  dis- 
cussions with  faculty  and  area  experts,  as  well  as 
participation  in  local  area  projects,  such  as  maintenance 
of  state  or  regional  park  trails. 

Each  student  in  the  program  is  also  encouraged  to  gain 
practical  field  experience  through  em  internship  at  one  or 
more  of  the  many  public  and  private  environmental  orga- 
nizations in  the  Washington,  D.C.  vicinity,  such  as  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, the  Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation,  and  the  Nature 
Conservancy.  Participation  in  internships  will  typically 
take  place  during  the  junior  or  senior  year.  A  maximum  of 
3  credit  hours  of  internship  may  be  counted  towards  the 
related  course  requirement. 

Graduates  of  the  program  will  be  prepared  for  employ- 
ment in  natured  resource  fields  dealing  with  basic  and 
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applied  scientific  interests,  management  zmd  policy  mak- 
ing, or  for  graduate  level  training  in  environmental  studies 
cind  in  professional  programs  in  law.  health  and  medicine, 
or  business. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Admission  to  the  program  is  through  formal  declaration 
of  the  major  through  the  Department  of  Biology. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  cin  approved  se- 
quence from  each  of  the  five  curricular  areas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  Completion  of  a  minimum  of  68  credit  hours  in  either 
the  Environmental  Science  or  Environmental  Policy 
track,  with  grades  of  C  or  better. 

Note:  15  credit  hours  may  also  count  toward  fulfiUment 
of  the  General  Eklucation  Requirement. 

Core  Coiu*se  Requirements 
Environmental  Science  (55  credit  hours) 

Environmental  Studies /PoUqj 

•  09. 102  Seminar  in  Envirormiental  Issues  (1) 

•  09.492  Senior  Capstone  in  Environmental  Studies  (3) 

•  19.375  Ek;onomics  of  Environmental  Policy  (3) 
or 

33.388  International  Environmental  Politics  (3) 
or 

53.370  Formation  Eind  Implementation  of 
Environmental  Policy  (3) 

Natural  Sciences 

•  09. 1 10  General  Biology  I  5: 1  (4) 

•  09.2 10  General  Biology  II  5:2  (4) 

•  09.423  Introduction  to  Ecology  (3) 

•  15.110  General  Chemistry  I  5: 1  (4) 

•  1 5.2 10  General  Chemistry  II  5:2  (4) 

•  Two  of  the  following: 
09.375  Water  Resources  (3) 
15.401  Geology  (3) 

51.360  Environment  and  the  Atmosphere  (3) 


Social  Sciences 

19. 100  Macroeconomics  4: 1  (3) 
19.200  Microeconomics  4:2  (3) 
33. 105  World  PoIlUcs  /S  3: 1  (3) 
53. 1 10  PoUUcs  in  the  United  States  4: 1  (3) 
65.389  Society  and  the  Global  Environment  (3) 
Mathematics /Statistics 
41.221  Calculus  I  (4) 
42.202  Basic  Statistics  (4) 
Environmental  Policy  (56-58  credit  hours) 
Environmental  Studies /Policy 
09. 102  Seminar  in  Environmental  Issues  (1) 
09.492  Senior  Capstone  in  Environmental  Studies  (3) 
19.375  Ek;onomics  of  Environmental  Policy  (3) 

33.388  International  Environmental  Politics  (3) 

53.370  Formation  and  Implementation  of 

Environmental  Policy  (3) 
Social  Sciences 

19. 100  Macroeconomics  4: 1  (3) 
19.200  Microeconomics  4:2  (3) 
33. 105  World  Politics  /S  3: 1(3) 
53. 1 10  Politics  in  the  United  States  4: 1  (3) 

65.389  Society  and  the  Global  Environment  (3) 
Natural  Sciences 
09. 1 10  General  Biology  I  5: 1  (4) 

09.250  Living  in  the  Environment  5:2  (3) 

or 

09.210  General  Biology  II  5:2  (4) 

15. 1 10  General  Chemistry  I  5: 1  (4) 

15.220  Environmental  Chemistry  5:2  (3) 
or 

15.210  General  Chemistry  II  5:2  (4) 

•  One  of  the  following: 
09.375  Water  Resources  (3) 
15.401  Geology  (3) 

51.360  Environment  and  the  Atmosphere  (3) 
Mathematics /Statistics /Research  Methodology 

•  41.211  ^plied  Calculus  I  (4) 
or 

41.221  Calculus  I  (4) 

•  42.202  Basic  Statistics  (4) 

•  One  social  research  methodology  course  in  the  same 
social  science  cluster  elected  for  the  related  course  re- 
quirement (see  below)  (3) 

Related  Course  Reqtdrements 

Environmental  Science 

•  A  minimum  of  1 3  credit  hours  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing, including  up  to  3  credit  hours  of  internship 
Note:  Some  of  these  courses  have  prerequisites.  Selec- 
tion of  courses  not  listed  here  may  be  counted  towEird  the 
related  course  requirement  only  with  permission  of  the 
faculty  adviser. 
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Natural  Sciences 

09.375  Water  Resources  (3)  (if  not  taken  for  core 

requirement) 
09.404  Biology  of  Plants  with  Laboratory  (4) 
09.410  Invertebrate  Zoology  with  Laboratory  (4) 
09.440  Microbiology  with  Laboratory  (4) 
09.491  Internship  (1^) 
09.552  Field  and  Laboratory  Methods  in  Water 

Quality  Analysis  (4) 
09.565  Field  Ecology  (3) 
15.310  Organic  Chemistry  I  (3)  cmd 
15.312  Organic  Chemistiy  I  Laboratory  (1) 
15.320  Organic  Chemistiy  II  (3)  and 
15.322  Organic  Chemistiy  II  Laboratory  (1) 

15.350  Quantitative  Analysis  (3)  and 

15.351  Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory  (2) 

15.401  Geology  (3)  (if  not  taken  for  core  requirement) 

15.491  Internship  (1-6) 

15.501  Principles  of  Ancilytical  Chemistry  (3) 

15.507  Chemical  Literature  (1) 

5 1 . 1 05  College  Physics  1  5: 1  (4) 

or 

51.110  University  Physics  I  5: 1  (4) 

51.205  CoUege  Physics  II  5:2  (4) 
or 

51.210  University  Physics  II  5:2  (4) 

51.360  Environment  and  the  Atmosphere  (3)  (if  not 

taken  for  core  requirement) 
Social  Sciences 

03.251  PersjDectives  in  Cultural  Anthropology  (3) 
03.543  Anthropology  of  Development  (3) 

19.310  Introduction  to  Ek;onometrics  (3) 

19.31 1  International  Ek;onomics  (3) 
19.300  Price  Theory  (3) 

19.307  Political  Ek;onomy  of  E^conomic 
Development  (3) 

19.308  History  of  Ekx)nomic  Development  (3) 
19.375  Ek;onomics  of  Environmental  Policy  (3)  (if  not 

taken  for  core  requirement) 
19.379  Ek;onomics  of  Energy.  Resources,  and 
Environment  (3) 

33.206  Introduction  to  International  Relations 

Research  (3) 
33. 1 10  Beyond  Sovereignty  3: 1  (3) 
33.210  Human  Geography:  Peoples,  Places,  and 
Cultures  3:2  (3) 

33.307  Quantitative  Approaches  to  International 
PoliUcs  (3) 

33.308  IntroducUon  to  Peace  and  Conflict 
Resolution  (3) 

33.321  IntemaUonal  Law  (3) 

33.325  International  Organization  (3) 

33.337  International  Development  (3) 

33.388  IntemaUonal  Environmental  Politics  (3)  (if 

not  taken  for  core  requirement) 
53.310  IntroducUon  to  PoliUcal  Research  (3) 

53.352  Law  and  the  PoliUcal  System  (3) 
53.370  FormaUon  and  ImplementaUon  of 

Environmental  Policy  (3)  (If  not  taken  for  core 
requirement) 
53.423  Advanced  Studies  in  Public  Policy: 

Science  eind  Envlronmenteil  Policy  (3) 
From  Envlronmentallsm  to  Greenpeace  (3) 


53.425  Governmental  Regulation  and 

Deregulation  (3) 
54.260  Administrative  Politics  (3) 
65.320  Introduction  to  Social  Research  (3) 
65.372  Law.  Rights,  and  Society  (3) 
65.423  Social  Policy  Research  (3) 
65.425  Social  Advocacy  and  Social  Change  (3) 
Mathematics /Statistics /Computer  Science 
40.280  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  (4) 
41.222  Calculus  n  (4) 
42.302  Intermediate  Statistics  (3) 

Environmental  Policy 

•  A  minimum  of  10-12  credit  hours  selected  from  the 
following,  consisting  of  at  least  three  non-internship 
courses  from  the  same  social  science  cluster  (Social 
and  Ekx>nomic  Issues,  Global  Issues,  or  Governmental 
Issues)  as  the  social  research  methodology  course 
taken  for  the  core  requirement  (see  above),  and  addi- 
tional courses  from  the  list  below,  including  courses 
from  any  social  science  cluster,  natural  sciences,  or 
mathematics/statistics/computer  science,  as  well  as 
up  to  3  credit  hours  of  internship 

Note:  Some  of  these  courses  have  prerequisites.  Selec- 
tion of  courses  not  listed  here  may  be  counted  toward  the 
related  course  requirement  only  with  permission  of  the 
faculty  adviser. 

Social  Sciences 

Social  and  Economic  Issues  Cluster: 

•  One  of  the  following  social  research  methodology 
courses,  taken  to  meet  the  core  requirement,  above: 

19.310  Introduction  to  Econometrics  (3) 

65.320  Inti-oduction  to  Social  Research  (3) 
and  three  of  the  following  courses: 

03.251  Perspectives  in  Cultured  Anthropology  (3) 
19.300  Price  Tlieory  (3) 

19.307  Political  Ek;ononty  of  Ekionomic 
Development  (3) 

19.308  History  of  Ek»nomlc  Development  (3) 
19.379  Ek;onomlcs  of  Energy.  Resources,  and 

Environment  (3) 
65.372  Law.  Rights,  and  Society  (3) 
65.423  Social  Policy  Research  (3) 
65.425  Social  Advocacy  and  Social  Change  (3) 
Global  Issues  Cluster: 

•  33.206  Introduction  to  IntemaUonal  Relations 

Research  (3) 
(taken  to  meet  the  core  requirement  socieil  research 
methodology  course,  above) 

and  three  of  the  following  courses  (at  least  two  at  the 
300- level  or  above): 
03.543  Anthropology  of  Development  (3) 

19.31 1  IntemaUonal  Ek;onomlcs  (3) 
33. 1 10  Beyond  Sovereignty  3: 1  (3) 

33.210  Humem  Geography:  Peoples.  Places,  and 
Cultures  3:2  (3) 

33.307  Quantitative  Approaches  to  IntemaUonal 
PoliUcs  (3) 

33.308  IntroducUon  to  Peace  and  Conflict 
Resolution  (3) 

33.321  IntemaUonal  Law  (3) 
33.325  IntemaUonal  Organization  (3) 
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33.337  International  Development  (3) 
Governmental  Issues  Cluster: 

•    53.310  IntroducUon  to  PoIiUcal  Research  (3) 

(taken  to  meet  the  core  requirement  social  research 

methodology  course,  above) 

and  three  of  the  following  courses: 

53.352  Law  and  the  Political  System  (3) 

53.423  Advanced  Studies  in  Public  Policy: 

Science  and  Environmental  Policy  (3) 

FYom  Environmentalism  to  Greenpeace  (3) 
53.425  Governmental  Regulation  and 

Deregulation  (3) 
54.260  Administrative  Politics  (3) 
Natural  Sciences 
09.375  Water  Resources  (3)  (if  not  taken  for  core 

requirement) 
09.404  Biology  of  Plants  with  Laboratory  (4) 
09.410  Invertebrate  Zoology  with  Laboratory  (4) 
09.423  Introduction  to  Ecology  (3) 
09.440  Microbiology  with  Laboratory  (4) 
09.491  Internship  (1-4) 
09.552  Field  and  Laboratory  Methods  in  Water 

Quality  Analysis  (4) 
09.565  Field  Ecology  (3) 
15.310  Organic  Chemistry  I  (3)  and 
15.312  Organic  Chemistry  I  Laboratory  (1) 
15.320  Organic  Chemistry  n  (3)  and 
15.322  Organic  Chemistry  n  Laboratory  (1) 

15.350  Quantitative  Analysis  (3)  and 

15.351  Quantitative  Anedysis  Laboratory  (2) 

15.401  Geology  (3)  (if  not  taken  for  core  requirement) 

15.491  Internship  (1-6) 

15.501  Principles  of  Analytical  Chemistry  (3) 

15.507  Chemical  Literature  (1) 

51.105  CoUege  Physics  I  5:1  (4) 

or 

51.110  University  Physics  I  5: 1  (4) 

51.205  College  Physics  U  5:2  (4) 

or 

51.210  University  Physics  II  5:2  (4) 

51.360  Environment  and  the  Atmosphere  (3)  (if  not 

taken  for  core  requirement) 
Mathematics /Statistics /Computer  Science 
40.280  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  (4) 
41.222  Calculus  II  (4) 
42.302  Intermediate  Statistics  (3) 

B.A.  in  Language  and  Area 
Studies 

The  B  A.  in  Langueige  and  Area  Studies  is  designed  for 
students  with  a  strong  interest  in  a  region  of  the  world  and 
in  a  language  of  that  region.  The  program,  jointly  designed 
and  administered  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (CAS) 
and  the  School  of  International  Service  (SIS),  builds  on  the 
strengths  of  the  CAS  Department  of  Language  and  Foreign 
Studies  (LFS)  and  the  SIS  field  of  Compgirative  Emd  Re- 
gional Studies. 

This  innovative  program  achieves  a  balance  between 
humanities  and  social  sciences  courses,  combined  with  an 
advanced  level  of  foreign  language  study.  The  American 
University  is  one  of  only  a  few  institutions  in  the  country 
which  provide  a  degree  with  such  combined  program  depth 


in  both  Eirea  studies  and  foreign  languages.  The  Language 
and  Area  Studies  degree  program  responds  to  the  national 
need  for  foreign  language  skills  in  the  global  village  for 
effective  communication  jmd  improved  International  un- 
derstanding. 

An  advisory  committee  composed  of  faculty  members 
fi-om  the  CAS  Department  of  Language  and  Foreign  Stud- 
ies and  the  SIS  Department  of  Comparative  and  Regional 
Studies  works  closely  with  Language  and  Area  Studies 
degree  majors  throughout  their  program  to  provide  guid- 
ance in  course  selection,  research,  and  careers. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

To  be  considered  for  freshman  admission,  an  applicant 
should  have  earned  at  least  a  3.00  average  in  secondary 
school.  Students  fi-om  other  regionally  accredited  colle- 
giate institutions,  and  students  in  other  programs  at  the 
American  University  who  have  completed  the  fi-eshman 
year,  should  maintain  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of 
3.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  to  be  considered  for  transfer  to  the 
progreim. 

Majors 

French/Europe,  Germzm/Europe.  Russian/Area 

Studies,  and  Spanish/LaUn  America 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  fi-om  an  approved 
sequence  from  each  of  the  five  curricular  areas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

A  total  of  5 1  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better,  as 
outlined  below. 

Course  Requirements 

Foundation  Courses  (9  credit  hours) 

•  33. 105  World  Politics  /S  3: 1  (3) 

•  One  intercultural  communication  course  firom  the  fol- 
lowing: 

33. 140  Cross  Cultural  Communication  3:1  (3) 

33.340  Foundations  of  Intemationzil 
Communication  (3) 

33.341  Interculturcil  Communication  (3) 

•  One  comparative  politics  course  from  the  following: 
53.130  Comparative  PoliUcs  3:1  (3) 

53.231  Third  World  Politics  (3) 

53.232  Politics  of  Industrial  Societies  (3) 

Forei^  Language  Course  work  (18  credit  hours) 

•  A  total  of  18  credits  of  course  work  in  a  single  foreign 
language  at  the  300  level  or  above. 

•  Demonstration  of  proficiency  in  the  appropriate  foreign 
langucige: 
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As  a  requirement  for  completing  the  degree.  Language 
and  Area  Studies  (LAS)  majors  must  demonstrate  profi- 
ciency in  the  foreign  language  associated  with  their  area 
of  focus.  This  language  proficiency  wtU  be  demonstrated 
by  achieving  a  B  (3.00)  average  or  better  for  all  course  work 
in  the  foreign  language  taken  in  the  Department  of  Lan- 
guage and  Foreign  Studies. 

Area  Studies  (21  credits  with  12  credits  at  the  300 
level  or  above) 

•  Fifteen  credits  of  course  work  in  humanities  courses, 
including  3  credits  fi-om  the  Department  of  History 
(29.XXX)  and  an  additional  3  credits  of  course  work  with 
a  strong  historical  component,  fi'om  the  following  (other 
appropriate  area  studies  courses  may  be  substituted 
with  the  approval  of  the  major  adviser): 
French/ Europe 

07. 101  European  Art:  Renaissance  to  the  Present  (3) 
23.230  Major  European  Writers  1:  An  Introductory 
Survey  (3) 

29.238  France  Since  Napoleon  (3) 
29.329  European  Tliou^t  and  Ideology  (3) 
37.326  French  Topics  (3) 

37.328  French  Translation:  Concepts  and  Practice  (3) 
37.420  Les  Registres  du  Frangais  (3) 

37.428  Civilisation  Prangaise  I  (3) 

37.429  Civilisation  Frangaise  II  (3) 

37.522  Le  Siecle  des  Lumieres  (3) 

37.523  Le  Romantisme  (3) 

37.524  Le  Realisme  (3) 

37.525  Litterature  Contemporcdne  (3) 
37.529  Colloquium  on  France  (3) 

60.3 11  Modem  European  Movements  (3) 
German/ Europe 

07. 101  European  Art:  Renaissance  to  the  Present  (3) 
23.230  Major  European  Writers  I:  An  Introductory 
Survey  (3) 

29.239  Modem  Germany  Since  1848  (3) 
29.318  Nazi  Germany  (3) 

29.329  European  Thought  and  Ideology  (3) 
37.336  German  Topics  (3) 

37.338  Introduction  to  German  Translation  (3) 

37.438  German  Civilization  I  (3) 

37.439  German  Civilization  II  (3) 

60.31 1  Modem  Eurojjean  Movements  (3) 
Russian/Area  Studies 

23.367  Russian  and  Soviet  Literature  (3) 

23.368  Dostoyevsky  and  Tolstoy  (3) 
29.225  Russia:  Past  and  Present  3:2  (3) 

29.230  Early  Russian  History,  988-1700  (3) 

29.231  Imperial  Russia,  1700-1917  (3) 

29.232  TwenUeth  Century  Russia  (3) 
29.345  Russian  Studies  (topics)  (3) 
37.341  Russian  PoliUcal  Translation  (3) 
37.347  Introduction  to  Russian  Literature  (3) 
37.442  Russian  Literary  TranslaUon  (3) 
37.540  Russian  Structure  (3) 

37.543  Russian  Classics  (3) 
37.545  Russian  Drama  (3) 
Spanish/ Latin  America 

29.241  Colonial  LaUn  America  (3) 

29.242  Latin  America  Since  Independence  (3) 
29.340  Latin  American  Studies  (topics)  (3) 


37.210  Latin  America:  History,  Art,  Literature  3:2  (3) 

37.356  Spanish  Topics  (3) 

37.357  Introduction  to  Latin  American  Literature  (3) 

37.358  Introduction  to  Spanish  Translation  (3) 

37.359  Ad\'anced  Spanish  Translation  (3) 

37.450  Spanish  Ctvilization  I:  Spain  (3) 

37.451  Spanish  Civilization  II:  Latin  America  (3) 
37.491  Spanish  Internship:  Pwyecto  Amisiad  (2-6) 
37.554  Classics  of  Latin  American  Literature  (3) 
37.559  Colloquium  on  Latin  America  (3) 

Six  credits  of  course  work  in  social  science  courses, 
selected  from  the  following  (other  appropriate  area 
studies  courses  may  be  substituted  with  the  approval 
of  the  major  adviser): 

French/ Europe 

03.339  Culture  Area  Analysis:  Europe  (3) 

19.302  Comparative  Ek;onomic  Systems  (3) 

19.307  PoUtical  Ex;onorn\'  of  Ek:onomic 
Development  (3) 

19.308  History  of  Ekxinomic  Development  (3) 

29.238  France  Since  Napoleon  (3) 
29.329  European  Thou^t  and  ldeolog\'  (3) 
33.331  An  Overview  of  the  European  Community  (3) 
33.355  The  Relations  of  West  European  Nations  (3) 
33.530  Colloquium  on  the  Common  Market  (3) 
33.533  Seminar  on  the  European  Community's 

Current  Programs  (topics)  (3) 
33.557  Foreign  Policy  Formulation  in  West  European 

States  (3) 
53.232  Politics  of  Industrial  Societies  (3) 
53.432  Political  Institutions  and  Processes  in 

Selected  Countries:  France  (3) 

53.532  Political  Institutions  and  Processes  in 
Selected  Regions:  Western  Europe  (3) 

German/ Europe 

03.339  Cultiore  Area  Analysis:  Europe  (3) 

19.302  Comparative  Economic  Systems  (3) 

19.307  Political  Economy  of  Economic 
Development  (3) 

19.308  History  of  Ekx)nomic  Development  (3) 

29.239  Modem  Germany  Since  1848  (3) 
29.318  Nazi  Germany  (3) 

29.329  European  Thought  and  Ideology  (3) 

33.331  An  Overview  of  the  Etiropean  Commimity  (3) 

33.355  The  Relations  of  West  European 

Nations  (3) 
33.530  Colloquium  on  the  Common  Market  (3) 

33.533  Seminar  on  the  Eurojaean  Community's 
Current  Programs  (3) 

33.551  Politics  and  Society  in  Europe  Since  1945  (3) 
33.557  Foreign  Policy  Formulation  in  West  European 

States  (3) 
53.232  Politics  of  Industrial  Societies  (3) 
53.432  PoliUcal  Institutions  and  Processes  in 

Selected  Countries:  Germany  (3) 
53.532  PoliUcal  Institutions  and  Processes  in 

Selected  Regions:  Western  Europe  (3) 
Russian/Area  Studies 

03.339  Culture  Area  Analysis:  Eastern  Europe  (3) 
19.302  Comparative  Economic  Systems  (3) 
19.307  PoliUcal  Economy  of  Economic 

Development  (3) 
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19.308  History  of  Economic  Development  (3) 

19.322  Marxist  Economics  (3) 

19.552  Eiconomlc  Transition  in  Eastern  Europe  and 

New  Independent  States  (3) 
29.225  Russia:  Past  and  Present  3:2  (3) 

29.230  Early  Russian  History,  988-1700  (3) 

29.231  Imperial  Russia.  1700-1917  (3) 

29.232  Twentieth  Century  Russia  (3) 
29.345  Russian  Studies  (Topics)  (3) 

33.258  Contemporary  Russia  (3) 

33.259  Comparative  Change  in  East  Europe  (3) 
33.359  Russia  and  Central  Eurasia  in 

World  Affairs  (3) 
33.381  Foreign  Policies  of  the  Great  Powers  (3) 
33.558  Comparative  Politics  of  the  Russian 

Federation  (3) 
37.200  Russia  and  the  United  States  3:2  (3) 
53.432  Political  Institutions  and  Processes  in 

Selected  Countries:  Former  USSR  (3) 
53.532  Political  Institutions  and  Processes  in 

Selected  Regions:  Eastern  Europe  (3) 
Spanish/ Latin  America 

03.339  Culture  Area  Analysis:  Mexico  and  Central 
America:  South  America  (3) 

19.302  Comparative  Economic  Systems  (3) 

19.307  Political  Ek:onomy  of  Ek;onomic 
Development  (3) 

19.308  History  of  Economic  Development  (3) 
19.555  Political  Ek;onomy  of  Latin  American 

Development:  Theories  versus  Realities  (3) 

29.241  Colonial  Latin  America  (3) 

29.242  Latin  America  Since  Independence  (3) 

29.340  Latin  American  Studies  (topics)  (3) 
33.276  Contemporary  Latin  America  (3) 
33.337  International  Development  (3) 

33.577  Intemationcil  Relations  of  Latin  America  I  (3) 

33.578  Intemationcil  Relations  of  Latin  America  II  (3) 
33.582  International  Organizations  and  Latin 

American  Development  (3) 
53.432  Political  Institutions  and  Processes  in 

Selected  Countries:  Mexico  (3) 
53.532  Political  Institutions  and  Processes  in 

Selected  Regions:  Central  America;  Latin 

America  (3) 
65.230  Conflict  and  Change  in  Latin  America  3:2  (3) 
65.531  Regional  Studies  in  Social  Change:  Latin 

America  (3) 

Senior  Seminar  (3  credit  hours) 

•  33.401  Senior  Seminar  in  Language  and  Area 

Studies  (SIS) 
or 
37.401  Senior  Seminar  in  Leinguage  and  Area 

Studies  (LFS) 

Other  Options 

•  Students  may.  where  appropriate,  and  with  Faculty 
Advisory  Committee  approval,  select  special  topics 
courses  to  fulfill  requirements. 

•  Student  may  also  apply  up  to  3  credit  hours  toward  the 
major  fi-om  an  approved  internship  or  Cooperative 
Education  Field  Experience. 


•  Study  abroad  course  credits  may  be  used  toward  the 
major  with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  Advisory 
Committee. 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  do  so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  department  and,  upon  depart- 
mental recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors 
in  the  major.  The  department's  Honors  coordinator  advises 
students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  regarding  de- 
partmental options.  See  the  section  on  the  University  Hon- 
ors Program  in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 

Minor  in  Language  and  Area 
Studies 

•  A  total  of  24  credit  hours 
Course  Requirements 

•  Twelve  credit  hours  in  the  Department  of  Language  and 
Foreign  Studies  at  the  200  level  or  above,  including  two 
courses  at  the  300  level. 

•  Twelve  credit  hours  selected  from  zm  approved  list  of 
courses  in  area  studies: 

Courses  include  those  from  anthropology  (03.xxx),  eco- 
nomics (19.xxx),  history  (29.xxx),  international  studies 
(33.XXX),  literature  (23.xxx),  or  sociology  (65.xxx) 
One  3  credit  course  must  be  at  the  300  level  or  above 
from  SIS;  one  3  credit  course  must  be  from  history 

Areas  offered: 
French/Europe,  German/Europe,  Russian/Area  Studies. 
Spanish/Latin  America:  See  list  of  approved  courses  for 
major  in  Language  and  Area  Studies,  above. 
Japanese/Asia:  Consult  LAS  degree  program  adviser  for 
approval  of  courses  for  this  minor. 

B.A.  in  Foreign  Language  and 
Communication  Media 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Students  are  admitted  to  either  the  School  of  Commu- 
nication or  to  the  Department  of  Language  eind  Foreign 
Studies  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Program  Tracks 

French,  German.  Russicin.  or  Spanish  combined  with 
Broadcast  Journalism,  Print  Journalism,  Public  Commu- 
nication, or  Visual  Media 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  ein  approved  se- 
quence from  each  of  five  curricular  areas. 
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•  No  more  tJian  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  Prerequisite  competency  in  the  major  language  at  the 
intermediate  level 

•  A  total  of  54  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

•  17.200  Writing  for  Mass  Communication  (3) 

•  17.205  Understanding  Mass  Media  /S  4:2  (3) 

•  Three  communication  and  media  studies  courses  from 
the  School  of  Communication.  (See  Media  Studies  (MS) 
in  the  course  listings  in  this  publication.) 

•  Two  courses  related  to  any  contemporary  culture 
taught  inside  or  outside  the  department 

•  One  of  the  following: 

03.254  Language  and  Culture  (3) 

38.253  Language  and  Mind  (3) 

or  a  higher -level  linguistics  course  with  permission  of 

the  student's  adviser. 

•  Five  professional  courses  in  one  of  the  four  communi- 
cation program  tracks:  Broadcast  Journalism,  Print 
Journalism,  Public  Communication,  or  Visual  Media 

•  Fifteen  credit  hours  of  courses  in  the  major  Icinguage 
at  the  300  level  or  above  taken  in  the  Department  of 
Language  and  Foreign  Studies 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the 
major.  To  do  so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced- 
level  Honors  work  in  the  department  and,  upon  depcirt- 
mental  recommendation,  graduate  with  University  Honors 
in  the  major.  The  department's  Honors  coordinator  advises 
students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  regarding  de- 
partmental options.  See  the  section  on  the  University  Hon- 
ors Program  in  this  catalog  for  further  details. 

Pre-engineering  Program 

Students  may  receive  two  bachelor's  degrees  in  a  five 
year  period  through  the  cooperative  pre-engineering  pro- 
gram offered  by  the  American  University  and  either  Wash- 
ington University  in  St.  Louis,  or  the  University  of 
Mciryland  at  College  Pcirk.  See  the  pre-engineering  section 
under  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  this  catalog  for 
more  information. 

B.A.  or  B.S.  in  Interdisciplinary 
Studies 

This  program  Is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  con- 
struct their  own  major  progremis  of  study  in  accordance 
with  their  needs,  capabilities,  and  Interests.  The  Initiative 
in  formulating  an  interdisciplinciry  major  is  left  to  the  stu- 
dent. The  student  has  the  responsibility  to  determine  the 
central  concept  around  which  the  program  is  constructed 
and  to  formulate  In  writing  a  list  of  all  courses — major, 
related,  and  tool — which  are  to  serve  as  requirements  for 
the  prograun. 


The  student  must  secure  the  advice  and  approval  of 
three  faculty  members:  one  major  adviser,  who  must  be  a 
full-time  faculty  member,  and  two  sponsors.  The  three 
faculty  members  should  represent  the  various  disciplines 
involved  in  the  interdisciplinary  field.  The  major  faculty 
adviser  will  advise  the  student  for  the  rest  of  the  student's 
undergraduate  career.  The  two  sponsors  will  assist  the 
major  adviser  in  areas  outside  his  or  her  field. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

As  a  rule,  final  written  application  to  the  program  and 
interviews  should  be  made  no  later  than  the  first  semester 
of  the  junior  year  and  no  earlier  than  the  second  semester 
of  the  fi-eshman  year.  Students  must  have  at  least  a  2.50 
grade  point  average  (on  a  4.00  scale)  to  be  accepted.  A 
student  applies  for  permission  to  undertake  an  interdisci- 
plinary major  to  the  dean  of  the  school  or  coUege  in  which 
he  or  she  is  enrolled.  If  the  focus  of  the  interdisciplinary 
progremi  requires  a  change  of  coUege  or  school,  the  student 
must  afBliate  with  the  appropriate  division. 

An  outline  of  the  student's  program  submitted  for  ap- 
proval must  include: 

1.  A  statement  of  the  central  concept  of  the  major  and 

an  explanation  of  its  interdisciplinary  character. 

2.  A  statement  demonstrating  that  existing  programs 

do  not  satisfy  the  educational  needs  or  vocational 
goals  of  the  student. 

3.  An  outline  of  the  academic  requirements  of  the 

major,  including  a  list  of  all  required  courses  and  a 
tentative  schedule  for  their  completion.  Indepen- 
dent study  courses  must  be  oudined  if  included  in 
the  proposal. 

4.  A  Declaration  of  Major  form,  which  must  specify  the 

name  of  the  major  and  whether  a  B.A.  or  a  B.S.  de- 
gree is  to  be  awarded. 

Majors 

Individually  designed  majors  focused  on  an  interdisci- 
plinary theme 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equiv- 
alent by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  se- 
quence firom  each  of  the  five  curricular  areas. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  42  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
including  6  credit  hours  of  independent  study  or  senior 
semineirs  and  36  hours  selected  to  form  an  academi- 
cally sound,  unified,  and  well-defined  program: 

The  area  of  concentration  may  not  be  the  focus  of  any 
current  degree  program  offered  by  the  American  Uni- 
versity, and  the  central  concept  must  be  interdiscipli- 
nary. A  random  collection  of  courses  taken  from  several 
departments  does  not  constitute  an  acceptable  inter- 
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disciplinary  program.  E^ch  program  should  be  de- 
signed to  give  the  student  the  fundamental  sidlls  and 
background  knowledge  relevant  to  the  specific  interdis- 
ciplinary area.  Courses  which  a  student  has  already 
tajcen  at  the  American  University,  or  which  the  univer- 
sity has  accepted  in  transfer,  may  be  counted  as  part 
of  the  interdisciplinary  major  requirements  when  they 
are  clearly  within  the  proposed  interdisciplinary  field. 

•  Six  credit  hours  in  two  independent  study  courses  or 
senior  seminars  under  the  direction  of  the  major  ad- 
viser constructed  to  unite  the  various  aspects  of  the 
interdisciplinary  program.  With  the  adviser's  approval, 
the  student  may  substitute  an  internship  course  under 
the  adviser's  direction,  a  500-level  seminar,  or  cooper- 
ative education  field  experience  for  one  of  the  two  spe- 
cial courses. 

•  Twenty-seven  of  the  remaining  36  credit  hours  must  be 
upp>er  level  (as  defined  by  the  teaching  units  that  offer 
them),  and  it  is  usually  advisable  to  include  at  least  two 
5(X)-level  courses,  although  in  certain  cases  this  may 
not  be  possible. 

A  maximum  of  18  credit  hours  of  work  completed  prior 
to  the  semester  in  which  application  is  made  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  program. 

University  Honors  Program 

Departmental  Honors  coordinators  advise  students  in 
the  University  Honors  Progreim  regarding  honors  options. 
See  the  section  on  the  University  Honors  Ftogram  in  this 
catalog  for  further  details. 

Minor  in  Interdisciplinary 
Studies 

Individually  designed  minors  focused  on  ein  interdisci- 
plinary theme 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Admission  to  an  interdisciplinary  minor  is  governed  by 
the  Scime  considerations  as  stated  above  for  interdiscipli- 
nairy  majors  except  that  approval  is  required  by  two  rather 
than  three  faculty  members.  The  academic  coordinator  for 
interdisciplinary  studies  is  available  to  assist  students  in 
formulating  interdisciplinary  minor  programs. 

Requirements 

•  A  total  of  24  credit  hours  of  course  work  selected  to  form 
an  academically  sound,  unified,  and  well-defined  pro- 
gram. The  area  of  concentration  may  not  be  the  focus 
of  ciny  current  degree  program  offered  by  the  American 
University,  cind  the  central  concept  must  be  interdisci- 
plinary. 

•  Nine  of  the  24  credit  hours  must  be  taken  at  the  300 
or  400  level. 

In  addition  to  the  24  credit  hours  of  course  work,  the 
student  may  unify  the  minor  by  taking  3  credit  hours  of 
independent  study  or  research,  senior  semineirs.  or  coop- 
erative education  field  experience  focused  on  the  central 
concept  of  the  minor. 

No  more  than  6  credit  hours  of  courses  used  to  satisfy 
the  distributive  requirement  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  interdisciplinary  minor.  Courses  used 
to  satisfy  the  university  English  requirement  may  not  be 


used  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  interdisciplinary 
minor. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

The  American  University  currently  offers  the  following 
degrees  jointly  administered  by  the  various  schools  of  the 
university: 

•  J.D./M.A.  in  Law  and  International  Affairs,  ofTered 
by  the  School  of  International  Service  and  the 
Washington  College  of  Law  (see  the  School  of 
International  Service  chapter  for  admission  and  degree 
requirements). 

•  J.D./M.S.  in  Law  and  Justice  offered  by  the  School  of 
F^ubUc  Affairs  and  the  Washington  College  of  Law  (see 
the  School  of  Public  Affairs  chapter  for  admission  and 
degree  requirements). 

•  J.D./M.B^  in  Law  and  Business  ofiered  by  the  Kogod 
College  of  Business  Administration  and  the 
Washington  College  of  Law  (see  the  Kogod  College 
chapter  for  admission  and  degree  requirements). 

M.A.  in  International  Affairs/ 
M.B.A.  Joint  Program 

Beginning  in  fall  1996,  the  Kogod  College  of  Business 
Administration  and  the  School  of  International  Service  will 
jointly  oSer  a  program  through  which  students  may  earn 
a  master's  degree  in  International  Affairs  with  a  concen- 
tration in  Comparative  and  Regional  Studies  combined 
with  a  Master  of  Business  Administration. 

Students  must  apply  to  and  be  accepted  by  both 
schools.  Admission  is  for  full-time  students  only.  During 
the  first  year  of  the  program,  students  move  through  the 
program  as  members  of  a  cohort.  Students  also  participate 
in  a  required  orientation  and  special  workshops  as  part  of 
the  program. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Applicants  must  hold  an  accredited  bachelor's  degree 
with  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  at  least  a  B+  (3.30 
or  higher  on  a  4.00  scale)  and  should  have  had  at  least  24 
credit  hours  of  social  science  course  work  relevant  to  in- 
ternational studies.  Students  who  do  not  meet  these  min- 
imum requirements,  if  otherwise  admissible,  are  assigned 
additional  course  work  specified  at  the  time  of  admission. 

Students  must  apply  to  both  the  School  of  International 
Service  (SIS)  and  the  Kogod  College  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. Admission  to  either  of  the  participating  teaching 
units  in  no  way  implies  admission  to  the  other  unit.  For 
more  information  on  admissions  requirements,  contact 
the  SIS  Graduate  Office  at  (202)  885-1690  or  the  Kogod 
Office  of  Graduate  Programs  at  (202)  885-1913. 

Admission  is  for  full-time  enrollment  only.  Cohorts  will 
be  maintained  for  the  first  year,  as  students  take  a  pre- 
scribed sequence  of  courses  and  participate  in  required 
program  orientation  and  special  workshops. 

All  applicants  are  required  to  submit  results  of  the  ap- 
titude section  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE) 
cmd  the  Graduate  Management  Admission  Test  (GMAT). 
In  addition,  international  applicants  whose  first  language 
is  not  English  are  required  to  submit  results  of  the  Test  of 
English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL).  The  minimum 
TOEFL  score  for  full  consideration  is  600.  (See  the  Inter- 
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national  Student  Information  chapter  in  this  catalog  for 
more  information.)  All  applicants  should  plan  to  take  the 
GRE  and  TOEFL  no  later  than  the  December  administra- 
tion each  year  to  ensure  full  consideration  of  application 
by  the  January  deadline. 

All  applicants  must  submit  two  letters  of  reference  eval- 
uating undergraduate  academic  performance  and  suit- 
ability for  graduate  study  in  international  affeiirs  and 
business. 

Requests  for  the  transfer  of  a  maximum  of  12  graduate 
credit  hours  from  other  accredited  institutions  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  degree  are  considered  after  successful  comple- 
tion of  9  credit  hours  in  the  graduate  program  at  the 
American  University.  A  minimum  grade  of  B  (3.00)  in  each 
course  is  required  for  transfer.  Transfer  courses  must  have 
been  completed  within  seven  years  of  admission  and  must 
fulfill  stated  requirements  of  the  degree  program. 

Degree  Requirements 

•  At  least  62  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  course 
work  with  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  3.00 

•  Proficiency  in  a  modem  foreign  language: 
Research  competence  in  English  and  another  language 
relevant  to  the  student's  career  objectives  must  be 
certified  by  the  university's  Department  of  Language 
and  Foreign  Studies.  Students  must  demonstrate  sub- 
stantive language  proficiency,  at  the  FS-3  level  at  least, 
in  a  language  appropriate  for  research  in  the  geographic 
region  of  major  focus. 

•  Passage  of  one  written  comprehensive  examination  in 
the  major  field  for  degree.  To  be  eligible  to  take  a  com- 
prehensive examination,  a  student  must  have  ad- 
vanced to  candidacy  and  must  have  maintained  at  least 
a  3.00  grade  point  average  (on  a  4.00  scale)  in  all  grad- 
uate course  work.  Information  pertaining  to  com- 
prehensive examinations  is  contained  in  the  SIS  Field 
Statements  available  in  the  SIS  Graduate  Office. 

•  Substantial  research  pap>er  requirement 

Course  Requirements 

M.A.  Major  Field  Course  Requirements  (21  credit 
hours) 

•  33.672  Theories  of  International  and  Comparative 

Studies  (3) 

•  33.673  Comparative  and  Regional  Political 

Economy  (3) 

•  33.674  Integrated  Seminar  in  Comparative  and 

Regional  Studies  (3)  (taken  toward  the  end  of 
the  degree  program) 

•  Twelve  credit  hours  of  course  work  on  a  single  geo- 
graphic region  or  compeiraUve  subject  as  approved  by 
SIS  Associate  Dean.  Students  may  choose  from  the  fol- 
lowing regions  or  subjects:  Africa,  the  Americas,  Asia, 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Russia  and  Central  Eurasia, 
Comparative  Politics,  or  Islamic  Studies.  (See  Field 
Statement  for  course  recommendations  emd  groupings 
pertaining  to  individual  regions  or  subjects.) 

Related  Field  (9  credit  hours) 

•  18.618  Manager  in  the  International  Ek;onomy  (3) 

•  33.62 1  IntemaUonal  Law  and  the  Legal  Order  (3) 


18.622  Business  and  Society  (1.5)  and 

18.623  Legal  Environment  of  Global  Business  (1.5) 

33.642  Cross-Cultural  Communication  (3) 

Social  Science  Research  Methodology  (7  credit 
hours) 

18.610  Quantitative  Methods  I:  Statistics  in 
Managerial  Decision  Making  (2) 

18.6 11  Quantitative  Methods  II:  Operations 
Research  in  Managerial  Decision  Making  (2) 

33.XXX  SIS  second-level  methods  course  (3) 

Research  and  Writing  Requirement  (3  credit  hours) 

18.626  Field  Practicum  (3) 

Substantial  Research  Paper  in  conjunction  with  ap- 
proved SIS  course 

M.B^  Course  Requirements  (22  credit  hours) 

18.601  Leadership  Practicum  (.5) 

18.602  Leadership  Practicum  (.5) 

18.607  Financial  Accounting  Concepts  and 
Applications  (2) 

18.608  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts  and 
Applications  (2) 

18.609  Organizational  Behavior  and  Human 
Resource  Management  (3) 

18.612  Marketing  Management  I:  Meirket 
Analysis  (1.5) 

18.613  Marketing  Management  II:  Managing 
Marketing  Programs  (1.5) 

18.614  Financial  Management  I  (1.5) 

18.615  Financial  Management  II  (1.5) 

18.616  Management  Information  Systems: 
Foundations  (1.5) 

18.617  Management  Information  Systems: 
Practice  (1.5) 

18.621  Quality  Management  (2) 

18.624  Applied  Strategic  Management  in 

a  Global  Environment  I  (1.5) 

•     18.625  Applied  Strategic  Management  in 
a  Global  Environment  II  (1.5) 

M.A.  or  M.S.  in  Interdisciplinary 
Studies 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Graduate  students  interested  in  constructing  an  inter- 
disciplinary master's  program  must  first  be  admitted  to  a 
school  or  college  or  teaching  unit  of  the  university.  In  ap- 
plying for  admission,  prospective  graduate  students  may 
inform  the  faculty  and  teaching  units  of  their  interdiscipli- 
nary goals.  In  this  manner  the  student  unofficially  explores 
the  possibilities  of  obtaining  faculty  support  for  the  desired 
interdisciplinary  progreim. 

Graduate  students  interested  in  this  program  should 
complete  a  major  program  form  available  in  the  office  of 
the  dean  of  the  school  or  college.  This  completed  form. 
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along  with  a  written  statement  of  the  concept  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  letter  of  admission  to  a  school  or  department 
of  the  university  will  serve  as  the  admission  packet  for 
entrance  to  the  program.  Once  this  packet  receives  the 
approval  of  the  dean  of  the  school  or  college  to  which  the 
student  has  been  admitted,  it  will  serve  as  the  official  re- 
cord of  the  student's  interdisciplinary  master's  progrzim. 

All  programs  must  have  the  approval  of  three  faculty 
members,  at  least  one  from  each  of  the  two  or  more  dis- 
ciplines involved  in  the  interdisciplineuy  field.  The  respon- 
sibility for  securing  the  advice  and  signature  of  the  three 
faculty  members  is  left  with  the  student  In  consultation 
with  the  office  of  the  dean.  The  student  should  select  one 
of  the  faculty  advisers,  who  must  be  from  the  admitting 
unit,  as  the  primary  adviser. 

Majors 

Individually  designed  majors  focused  on  an  interdisci- 
plinary theme 
Degree  and  Major  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours  of  graduate  work  for  the 
master's  degree,  including  6  credit  hours  of  research 
credit  either  in  writing  a  thesis  or  in  completing  special 
research  seminars: 

At  least  24  of  the  30  credit  hours,  including  the  thesis 
or  research  sequence,  must  be  completed  in  residence. 
The  individually  designed  interdisciplinauy  master's 
program  allows  graduate  students  to  design  their  own 
M.A.  or  M.S.  programs  built  around  a  central  theme 


that  cuts  across  various  disciplines.  Every  program 
must  form  an  academically  sound  area  of  concentra- 
tion defined  by  a  central  concept.  The  area  of  study 
must  not  duplicate  the  program  of  any  master's  degree 
offered  by  the  university.  The  centred  concept  must  be 
explained  in  a  written  statement  attached  to  the  appli- 
cation for  approved  of  the  master's  program. 

One  comprehensive  exzimination: 
The  subject  and  scope  of  the  examination  are  deter- 
mined by  the  student  and  advisers  at  the  Ume  of  initial 
approval  of  the  interdisciplinary  field.  A  statement 
detailing  the  provisions  for  the  examination  (who  will 
draw  it  up,  areas  covered,  and  who  will  evaluate  it)  must 
be  submitted  with  the  application  to  the  office  of  the 
dean  of  the  college.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the 
faculty  who  approve  the  program  take  responsibility  for 
drawing  up,  administering,  and  evaluating  the  com- 
prehensive examination. 

Thesis  option:  6  credit  hours  of  thesis  research 
Nonthesis  option:  two  research  seminars  for  6  credit 
hours  at  the  500  level  or  above  with  grades  of  B  or  better. 
These  resecirch-oriented  courses  should  serve  to  unify 
the  elements  of  the  program. 

Students  must  specify  which  option  has  been  chosen 
and  indicate  which  courses  wiU  be  taken  (for  the  non- 
thesis  option),  or  the  subject  of  the  thesis  and  members 
of  the  thesis  committee  (for  the  thesis  option). 
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The  AU  women's  volleyball  team  ended  their  36-6  season  in  the  finals  of  the 
Colonial  Athletic  Association  tournament. 
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Adult  and  Continuing  Education        «="""'  *"  "*«  '^v'i^'' 


EkJucation  and  training  for  cidults  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity is  a  continuous,  integrated  effort  which  meets  the 
needs  of  members  of  the  local,  national,  and  international 
communities. 

The  American  University  serves  the  educational  needs 
of  adults  through  full-  or  part-time  study  by  helping  them 
determine  realistic  personal  and  professional  educational 
gocils,  enrich  their  Imowledge,  and  improve  their  technical 
and  professional  qualifications.  To  this  end,  the  university 
designs  and  implements  academically  stimulating  pro- 
greims  for  lifelong  education  and  learning  through  evening, 
weekend,  oflF-campus,  and  contract  educational  programs, 
and  through  certificate  programs  and  noncredit  seminars. 
Adults  may  earn  undergraduate  and  graduate  credit  with- 
out formal  admission  to  degree  status.  If  admitted  to  d^ee 
status,  adults  earn  their  degrees  in  the  same  fashion  as 
full-time  students. 

Nondegree  Student  Status 

Adults  who  wish  to  take  credit  courses  with  degree  seek- 
ing students  but  are  not  ready  to  apply  for  admission  may 
do  so  as  nondegree  students.  Credits  earned  in  nondegree 
student  status  may  transfer  into  degree  programs.  Non- 
degree  students  register  through  the  University  Program 
Administration  and  Advising  Center  (UPAC),  McKinley 
Building  room  1 53.  For  information  on  nondegree  student 
status,  call  (202)  885-2500. 


Return-to-School  Programs 

The  American  University  has  a  long-standing  commit- 
ment to  serve  the  educational  needs  of  adults.  The  univer- 
sity hais  designed  its  return -to- school  programs  for  adults 
who  wish  to  begin  or  resume  work  towards  a  bachelor's 
degree,  for  eidults  who  may  earn  credits  for  life  experience, 
Eind  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  noncredit  professional 
development  opp>ortunlUes.  Evening  orientations  are  held 
at  least  once  a  month  both  on  campus  and  at  several 
off-ceimpus  locations.  For  an  orientation  schedule,  call 
(202)  885-6000. 


Tlie  Assessment  of  Prior  Exp)erientlal  Learning  (APEL) 
program  enables  adults  to  earn  undergraduate  academic 
credit  for  life  experience  gained  through  work,  volunteer 
activities,  military  service,  travel,  and  community  service. 
The  APEL  program  assists  adults  in  translating  their  years 
of  experience  into  college  credit.  Students  describe,  ana- 
lyze, and  document  their  learning  experiences.  University 
faculty  members  assess  the  resulting  portfolio  and  award 
academic  credit  based  on  the  depth  and  quality  of  the 
presented  work.  Students  can  earn  up  to  the  equivalent  of 
one  year  of  full-time  study.  Up  to  half  of  these  credits  but 
no  more  than  12  may  be  applied  toward  the  university 
residency  requirement. 

The  APEL  program  is  designed  for  adults  who  have  been 
out  of  high  school  for  at  least  eight  years.  Its  curriculum 
consists  of  two  sequential  courses.  Issues,  Ideas,  and 
Words  is  a  literature  course  focused  on  critical  reading, 
efiiective  writing,  and  analytical  thinking.  This  course  pro- 
vides adults  an  important  introduction  to  the  skills  neces- 
sary for  success  in  the  preparation  of  their  portfolio  and 
subsequent  university  course  work.  During  the  second 
course.  Documentation  eind  Analysis  of  Field  Elxperience, 
students  identify,  document,  and  analyze  their  experi- 
ences and  produce  the  portfolio  which  is  assessed  by  a 
faculty  member  for  possible  credit  award. 

For  further  information  about  the  APEL  program  call 
(202)  885-2500. 

Community  Studies 

The  Community  Studies  Scholarship  Program  provides 
financial  assistance  primarily  to  low-income  adults  resid- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  greater  Washington, 
D.C.  metropolitan  area  who  are  the  first  generation  in  their 
families  to  attend  college  and  are  memt)ers  of  minority 
groups.  For  information  on  the  Community  Studies  Schol- 
airship  contact  the  OfHce  of  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid 
at  (202)  885-6000.  See  Tuition  and  Financial  Aid"  chapter 
for  more  information. 
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Workplace,  Community,  and 
International  Programs 

At  the  Workplace 

Corporations,  government  agencies,  and  associations 
can  take  advantage  of  American  University  programs  of- 
fered at  the  workplace.  Options  include  certificate  and  de- 
gree programis  or  professional  development  workshops. 
The  curriculum  may  be  tailored  to  meet  company  training 
needs.  Scheduling  is  flexible  for  the  convenience  of  em- 
ployees, and  programs  are  particularly  cost-effective  for 
companies  that  provide  tuition  reimbursement.  For  more 
information  about  these  programs  call  (202)  885-3990. 

In  the  Community 

The  university  oSers  certificate  £ind  degree  programs 
and  courses  throughout  the  Washington,  D.C..  Maryland, 
and  Virginia  areas.  Programs  are  designed  to  meet  the 
educational  and  personal  needs  of  students  who  wish  to 
attend  the  university  at  a  location  near  their  homes  or 
places  of  employment.  Programs  and  courses  are  also  de- 
signed for  organizations  that  want  to  encourage  the  edu- 
cationcil  or  professional  development  of  their  employees. 
For  more  information  about  these  programs  call  (202)  885- 
3990. 

International  Partnerships 

The  American  University's  International  Partnerships 
assist  international  organizations  by  working  with  them  to 
meet  their  education  and  training  agendas.  International 
Partnership  programs  offer  credit  and  non-credit  trciining 
for  groups  emd  individuals.  Programs  of  study  are  designed 
to  meet  specific  training  needs  and  can  last  fi-om  three  days 
to  three  years.  Students  and  professional  trainees  have 
access  to  university  facilities  and  are  instructed  by  Amer- 
iccin  University  faculty  and  experts  in  the  Washington 
area.  To  enrich  the  educational  experience,  English  lan- 
guage instruction,  educational  tours,  and  internships  are 
often  included  in  the  program. 

For  more  information  about  these  programs  call  (202) 
885-3990. 


Institute  for  Learning  in 
Retirement 

The  American  University  has  become  nationally  recog- 
nized for  its  leadership  in  providing  continuing  learning 
opportunities  for  older  adults  through  its  affiliation  with 
the  Institute  for  Learning  in  Retirement  (ILR).  In  1982  the 
ILR  was  established  as  a  membership  orgcinization  for  per- 
sons in  the  metropolitan  Washington,  D.C.,  area  who  want 
to  remain  intellectually  active  in  their  later  years.  The  pro- 
gram has  grown  rapidly  to  its  present  size  of  400  members. 

The  ILR  ofiers  a  unique  opportunity  for  persons  who  eire 
over  the  age  of  50,  retired  or  semiretired,  who  wish  to 
continue  their  learning  at  the  university  level.  Members  of 
the  institute  are  men  and  women  with  varied  career  back- 
grounds. They  elect  a  governing  board  and,  through  com- 
mittees, design  their  own  curriculum  of  noncredit  courses 
and  plan  a  variety  of  special  activities,  including  lectures, 
tours,  cind  special  interest  groups. 


The  curriculum  consists  of  two  ten-week  terms,  fall  and 
spring,  offering  about  fifty  study  groups  each  term.  Study 
groups  meet  for  two  hours  once  a  week  and  cover  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  from  foreign  languages,  history,  cind 
current  events  to  music,  art.  and  philosophy.  Courses  are 
taught  by  study  group  leaders  who  are  members  of  the  ILR. 
Winter  and  summer  intersessions  provide  additional  op- 
portunities for  learning. 

An  annucd  membership  fee  entitles  members  to  register 
in  study  groups  without  addiUonzd  cost  (except  in  certain 
special  cases)  emd  to  participate  in  cill  other  ILR  activities. 
It  cdso  provides  university  privileges,  including  parking  at 
a  specicil  rate,  access  to  the  library  and  dining  hall,  and 
attendance  at  lectures  and  cultural  events  for  free  or  at 
reduced  rates.  Information  about  membership  is  available 
by  calling  the  Institute  for  Learning  in  Retirement  at  (202) 
885-3920. 


English  Language  Institute 

The  English  Langucige  Institute  (ELI)  offers  regularly 
scheduled  courses  in  English  as  a  second  language  as  well 
as  special  progreims  designed  for  sponsored  groups  of  stu- 
dents. All  regularly  scheduled  courses  cire  designed  to  meet 
the  specific  needs  of  normative  speeikers  of  English  who 
wish  to  attend  universities  in  the  United  States.  ELI's  ob- 
jective is  to  provide  nonnative  speakers  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  develop  the  linguistic  proficiency  and  cultural 
awareness  necessary  for  successful  academic  work.  ELI 
accomplishes  this  objective  through  the  courses  and  spe- 
cial workshops  it  offers  in  its  two  principeil  programs:  the 
University  Certificate  Program  and  the  Support  Program. 
Both  programs  operate  throughout  the  academic  year  and 
the  summer  session,  with  courses  lasting  fourteen  weeks 
during  the  fall  smd  spring  semesters  cind  twelve  weeks 
during  the  summer. 

University  Certificate  Program 

Ttie  University  Certificate  Program  is  an  intensive  pro- 
gram designed  for  full-time  students.  It  satisfies  require- 
ments for  full-time  study  for  international  students  on  F- 1 
(student)  visas  but  does  not  carry  credit.  It  is  also  open  to 
students  interested  in  enrolling  on  a  part-time  basis.  To 
be  eligible,  prospective  students  must  already  possess 
basic  competency  in  English  and  either  be  admitted  to  the 
university  or  qualify  for  enrollment  as  nondegree  students. 

Students  in  the  certificate  progremi  take  courses  in 
grammar,  reading,  writing,  aind  listening/speaking.  In  the 
fall  and  spring,  they  also  enroll  in  special  study-skills 
workshops  and  in  integrated  skills  courses  in  particular 
content  areas.  Quedified  full-time  students  in  the  progrEun 
may  take  one  regular  university  course  for  credit  at  no 
additional  charge  in  place  of  a  course  in  a  skiU  area  in 
which  they  are  eilready  proficient.  University  students  not 
enrolled  in  the  certificate  program  may  take  courses  and 
workshops  in  the  program  as  needed. 

Ujxjn  successfully  completing  the  program  by  passing 
at  least  three  courses  at  its  highest  level  and  taking  re- 
quired workshops,  students  are  awarded  a  certificate  of 
completion.  They  may  then  continue  their  studies  as  either 
admitted  or  nondegree  students,  taking  courses  in  the 
Support  Program  concurrently  with  academic  study. 
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Students  placed  in  four  courses  in  the  Certificate  Pro- 
gram are  considered  to  be  full  time  in  that  program  and 
may  not  take  academic  courses  concurrently.  Exceptions 
require  permission  from  both  ELI  and  the  student's  ad- 
viser. 

Support  Program 

The  Support  Program  is  a  nonintensive  program  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  students  beyond  the  certificate 
level  who  are  ready  to  take  academic  courses.  To  be  eligible, 
students  must  already  have  developed  the  English  profi- 
ciency necessary  for  effective  written  and  oral  participation 
in  graduate  or  undergraduate  academic  courses.  Most  stu- 
dents in  the  Support  Program  take  academic  courses  con- 
currently with  their  English  language  studies.  Two  of  the 
courses  in  the  program  offer  credit  and  may  be  used  to 
satisfy  the  university  English  requirement.  Graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  program  may  enroll  in  workshops  and  a  spe- 
cial seminar  designed  to  assist  them  with  their  specific 
writing  needs. 

Admission  to  the  English  Language  Institute 

ELI  students  come  from  one  of  three  groups:  those  who 
are  interested  only  in  English-language  studies  and  have 
not  applied  for  admission  to  university  degree  programs; 
those  who  have  been  referred  to  ELI  as  part  of  the  admis- 
sions process;  and  those  who  have  been  admitted  to  uni- 
versity degree  programs  but  must  first  develop  college-level 
proficiency  in  English.  All  admitted  students  whose  first 
language  is  not  English  and  who  do  not  meet  the  criteria 
described  under  "Intemationcil  Student  Information"  are 
referred  to  ELI  for  English  evaluation  at  the  beginning  of 
their  first  session.  After  evaluating  these  students,  ELI 
either  waives  requirements  for  English  studies  or  places 
the  students  in  appropriate  courses  in  the  Certificate  Pro- 
gram or  the  Support  Program.  Evaluations  determine  the 
required  course  sequence  and  the  number  of  courses 
which  may  be  taken  outside  the  institute. 

CertiHcate  Programs 

A  certificate  awarded  by  the  American  University  at  any 
level  is  an  emblem  of  professional  achievement  widely  rec- 
ognized by  corporate  and  government  employers.  Certifi- 
cate programs  consist  of  a  prescribed  sequence  of  credit 
courses  concentrating  in  particular  career  fields.  Most  cer- 
tificate programs  consist  of  the  core  courses  required  for 
related  degree  programs.  A  maximum  of  18  hours  of  aca- 
demic credit  earned  may  be  applied  later  towards  a  degree. 
A  student's  acceptance  into  a  nond^ee  certificate  pro- 
greim,  however,  does  not  in  any  way  sissure  later  accep- 
tance into  a  degree  program. 

To  be  eligible  for  enrollment  in  an  undergraduate  certif- 
icate progremi,  students  must  have  completed  high  school 
or  the  equtvedent.  Eligibility  for  a  graduate  certificate  re- 
quires completion  of  a  bachelor's  or  advEinced  degree. 

The  following  certificates  are  aveillable  for  students  en- 
rolled In  nondegree  student  status. 
Graduate  Certificate  in  Toxicology 

For  more  information,  see  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
programs  description. 


Graduate  Certificate  in  Information  Systems 
Graduate  Certiflcate  in  Information  Resource 
Management  (IRM) 

For  more  information,  see  the  Department  of  Computer 
Science  and  Information  Systems  programs  description. 

Graduate  Certificate  in  .^plied  Economics 

For  more  information,  see  the  Department  of  Ek;onomlcs 
programs  description. 

Undergraduate  Certificate  in  Translation  in 

French,  German.  Russian,  or  Spanish 
Graduate  Certificate  in  Translation  in 

French,  Russian,  or  Spanish 
Certificate  in  Teaching  English  to 
Speakers  of  Other  Languages 
For  more  information,  see  the  Department  of  Language 
and  Foreign  Studies  programs  description. 

Graduate  Certificate  in  Arts  Management 
Graduate  Certificate  In  Dance 

For  more  information,  see  the  Department  of  Performing 
Arts  programs  description. 

Graduate  Certificate  in  Organizational  Change 
Graduate  Certificate  in  Public  Financial  Management 
Graduate  Certificate  in  Public  Management 

For  more  information  see  the  Department  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration programs  description. 

Undergraduate  Certificate  in  Applied  Statistics 
Graduate  Certificate  in  ^plied  Statistics 

For  more  information,  see  the  Department  of  Mathemat- 
ics and  Statistics  programs  description. 

Professional  Development 

Graduate  certificate  programs  can  be  designed  to  meet 
sp)ecific  career  or  professional  development  needs.  In  con- 
junction with  academic  and  faculty  advisers,  students  de- 
velop a  proposed  sequence  of  courses  which  must  be 
approved  by  the  appropriate  school  or  department.  For 
iriformation  on  these  certiflcate  programs,  contact  an  ac- 
ademic adviser  at  (202)  885-2500. 

Summer  Sessions 

students  attending  summer  sessions  may  choose  from 
over  400  courses  in  forty  fields  of  study  during  six  separate 
sessions.  Students  may  also  choose  from  a  variety  of  spe- 
cial summer  programs.  A  full  complement  of  regulcir 
courses  is  scheduled  to  allow  students  to  continue  their 
progress  toward  a  degree  or  certificate  or  to  pursue  aca- 
demic directions  they  have  been  unable  to  explore  during 
other  terms.  Many  students  use  the  summer  for  an  intern- 
ship or  cooperative  education  placement. 

Highly  selective  during  the  academic  year,  the  univer- 
sity welcomes  students  In  good  standing  at  other  colleges 
and  universities  to  its  summer  programs. 
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Institutes  and  Special  Summer  Programs 

Institutes,  featuring  short-term  credit  and  noncredit  ed- 
ucational opportunities,  are  frequently  oCFered  during  the 
summer  by  several  academic  units.  The  topics  of  these 
institutes  vary  widely  eind  change  from  summer  to  sum- 
mer. Recent  programs  have  Included:  Campaign  Manage- 
ment Institute;  Intemationcil  Journalism  Institute:  Film 
and  Video  Institute:  and  Educating  for  Global  Citizenship 
Institute. 

Programs  for  Pre-College  Students 

The  university  offers  a  variety  of  summer  programs  for 
college-bound  high-school  juniors,  seniors,  and  recent 
high-school  graduates.  (For  more  information,  see  "Wash- 
ington Semester  Progrcim."  above.) 

Summer  Study  Abroad 

Opportunities  for  unique  study  abroad  programs  are 
offered  by  American  University  professors  through  courses 
and  institutes  in  thefr  fields.  Students  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  pursue  particular  themes  in  these  progreims.  Pro- 
grams change  from  one  summer  to  the  next,  and  the 
university  usually  ofifers  three  to  five  progreims  each  sum- 
mer. 


Associate  in  Arts 

This  program  is  designed  to  serve  the  educational  needs 
of  high  school  graduates  who  seek  professioricd  or  personal 
advancement  through  either  full-  or  part-time  study. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Any  student  admitted  to  degree  status  at  the  American 
University  is  eligible  for  admission  to  this  program. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  60  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the 
equivalent  by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  24  credit  hours  to  include  one  foundation 
course  in  each  of  the  five  curricular  areas  eind  one 
second-level  course  in  three  of  the  five  curricular  areas, 
in  an  approved  sequence. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Liberal 
Studies 

This  program  is  designed  for  students  eight  years  or 
more  out  of  high  school  who  seek  a  flexible  degree  program 
that  encourages  them  to  bring  together  their  p>ersonal  and 
professional  goals  in  the  design  of  their  academic  major. 
The  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Liberal  Studies  major  encourages 
students  to  combine  liberal  arts  studies  with  a  specializa- 
tion. Specializations  Eire  available  in  more  tlian  40  areas 
which  encompass  edl  minors  ofliered  by  the  American  Uni- 
versity. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

All  students  must  apply  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Liberal 
Studies  program  by  writing  a  proposal  stating  their  core 
and  speciedization  courses  and  an  accompcinylng  300-400 
word  essay  explaining  thefr  goal  and  the  relationship 
among  chosen  cireas  and  courses. 

Students  interested  in  being  admitted  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  Libercd  Studies  degree  program  should  talk  ini- 
tially with  an  academic  counselor  in  UPAC.  Once  admitted 
to  the  program,  academic  advising  will  be  provided  by 
UPAC  as  well  as  the  faculty  and  accidemic  counselors  from 
the  appropriate  teaching  unit. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  Six  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  Three  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the 
equivalent  by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  30  credit  hours,  consisting  of  one  foundation 
course  and  one  second-level  course  from  each  of  the 
five  curriculcir  areas  in  an  approved  sequence. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline. 

Major  Requirements 

•  Complete  a  42-48  credit  hour  major  with  grades  of  C 
or  better,  as  outlined  below. 

The  major  consists  of  a  24  hour  core  area  smd  an  1 8-24 
credit  specialization,  both  of  which  offier  a  number  of  struc- 
tured alternative  choices. 

Core  Area 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Liberal  Studies  students  are  required 
to  take  24  credits  chosen  from  fields  of  study  in  one  of  three 
core  areas:  the  humanities,  the  social  sciences,  or  sci- 
ences/mathematics. 

The  core  airea  must  include  course  work  in  four  fields  of 
study.  Six  credits  are  to  be  taken  in  each  field:  at  least  3 
credits  in  each  of  the  four  fields  must  be  earned  in  a  course 
numbered  300  or  higher.  Note:  for  students  taking  the 
Sciences/Mathematics  core,  a  minimum  of  6  credits  in 
total  must  be  taken  in  courses  numbered  300  or  higher. 
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No  more  than  three  courses  taken  for  General  Education 
credit  may  also  count  toward  core  area  requirements. 

Fields  of  Study  by  Core  Area 


Humanities 

Art 

Art  History 

Foreign  Language 

Jewish  Studies 

Literature 

Performing  Arts 

Philosophy 

Religion 


Social  Sciences 

American  Studies 

Anthropology 

Communication 

(designated  courses)  * 
Ek;onomics 
Education 

(designated  courses)  • 
History 

Political  Science 
Psychology 

(designated  courses)  * 
Sociology 


Sciences/Mathematics 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Computer  Science 

Information  Systems 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Psychology 

(designated  courses)* 
Statistics 

*  Designated  courses:  Academic  counselors  will  provide 
students  with  a  list  of  approved  courses. 


Specialization 

In  addition  to  the  core  area  courses,  students  in  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Liberal  Studies  program  are  required 
to  complete  18-24  credits  in  a  specialization.  This  specieil- 
ization  may  be  chosen  from  the  list  of  university  approved 
minors  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  this  catalog.  Note:  if 
the  minor  taken  for  the  specialization  requires  24  or  more 
credits,  student  may  request  reducing  their  core  require- 
ments from  24  to  2 1  credits.  However,  the  core  must  still 
include  at  least  1 8  credits  offered  by  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Students  may  select  a  specialization  that  complements 
their  core  area,  or  they  may  choose  a  specialization  that  is 
a  new  eirea  of  study.  In  all  cases  the  student  is  encouraged 
to  design  a  core  area  and  a  specialization  that  reflects  the 
student's  particular  interests  and  goals. 

Requirements  for  the  sp>ecicillzatlon  in  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  Liberal  Studies  degree  are  met  when  a  student 
completes  the  requirements  for  a  minor  approved  for  the 
program.  No  more  than  two  courses  taken  for  General 
Ekiucatlon  credit  may  be  applied  to  a  student's  specializa- 
tion. See  "Fields  of  Study"  In  this  publication  for  a  list  of 
university  minors  currently  approved  for  this  program. 


Cooperative  Education  Program 

In  order  to  integrate  the  academic  curriculum  with  pro- 
fessional training,  the  Career  Center's  Coof)erative  Educa- 
tion Program  enables  students  to  earn  elective  credit  for 
field  experience  related  to  their  education  and  career  goals. 
Participants  may  include  one  or  more  periods  of  work  ex- 
perience in  their  programs  of  study.  Co-op  placements  are 
usually  paid  positions  and  can  be  full  or  peirt  time.  Posi- 
tions are  with  businesses;  local,  state,  or  federcil  govern- 
ments; or  community  and  social-service  organizations. 

Full-time  faculty  from  all  university  departments  serve 
as  faculty  supervisors  for  the  cooperative  education  pro- 
gram. Faculty  guide  and  evaluate  the  co-op  students'  ex- 
perientlEil  learning  process. 

Cooperative  education  allows  students  to  test  skills  and 
academic  learning  in  the  world  of  work;  it  also  provides  for 
entirely  new  learning  opportunities.  Co-op  experiences  en- 
able students  to  explore  academic  and  career  options, 
make  career  decisions,  cind  prepare  for  entry  into  either  an 
advanced  degree  program  or  the  professional  job  market. 
Personal  development,  acquisition  of  independent  learning 
skills,  and  a  balanced  education  are  slgniJQcant  benefits  to 
students  participating  in  cooperative  education. 

Admission 

The  prograjn  is  open  to  all  matriculating  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students.  Applicants  must  be  in  good  aca- 
demic standing  and  must  obtain  approval  from  appropri- 
ate academic  advisers.  Students  must  complete  a  full  year 
as  freshmen,  a  full  semester  as  trcinsfer  students,  or  9 
credit  hours  as  graduate  students  before  they  are  eligible 
for  placement.  However,  they  may  apply  to  the  program  at 
any  time.  Additional  specific  admission  criteria  may  be 
stipulated  by  schools  or  depcirtments. 

Students  must  attend  an  orientation  session,  complete 
application  forms,  and  obtain  approval  signatures  before 
the  program's  deadlines:  April  1 1  for  the  summer  semes- 
ter, September  7  for  the  fall  semester,  and  November  16 
for  the  spring  semester.  Working  with  a  co-op  coordinator, 
qualified  candidates  are  referred  to  cooperating  employers. 
Students  register  in  the  progrcun  once  they  are  selected  for 
a  position  by  an  employer. 

Application  to  the  progreim  does  not  Imply  a  guarantee 
of  placement,  nor  does  it  obligate  students  to  accept  offiers 
of  employment.  However,  once  hired  under  the  auspices 
of  the  program,  a  student  must  complete  all  emplojnnent 
and  academic  obligations  agreed  to  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion, unless  a  specific  written  release  is  obtained  from  the 
director  of  cooperative  education,  together  with  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  faculty  supervisor. 

Degree  Credit 

Credit  earned  in  the  Cooperative  Education  Program 
may  be  applied  as  general  elective  credit  to  bachelor's  and 
graduate  degree  programs.  Undergraduate  students  earn 
3  to  6  credit  hours  for  each  assignment.  Undergraduate 
students  who  wish  to  earn  more  than  6  hours  of  credit  for 
a  single  assignment  must  petition  for  approval  from  the 
appropriate  faculty  member.  Graduate  students  must 
work  in  jobs  specifically  related  to  their  major  fields  and 
may  earn  3  credits.  Six  credits  are  sometimes  available  to 
graduate  students,  subject  to  the  approval  of  their  aca- 
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demic  advisers  (credit  restrictions  apply  in  some  depart- 
ments). 

All  jobs  are  reviewed  and  approved  for  credit  by  co-op 
faculty  advisers.  The  credit  value  depends  on  the  duration 
of  the  work  periods,  the  content  of  the  job,  and  the  aca- 
demic assignments.  Students  are  required  to  demonstrate 
what  they  have  learned  by  means  of  written  journals,  pa- 
pers, reports,  portfolios,  conferences,  or  seminars.  Specific 
requirements  are  set  by  co-op  faculty  advisers  through 
their  syllabi. 

Students  working  full  time  under  the  program  are  con- 
sidered full-time  students  by  the  university,  and  they  may 
take  only  two  additional  courses  during  the  work  term. 

Enrollment 

Undergraduates  enroll  in  xx.392  Cooperative  Mucatlon 
Held  Experience  (usually  3-9  credits)  and  graduate  stu- 
dents in  XX.  692  Cooperative  Eklucation  Field  Experience 
{3-€). 

Full-time  placements  may  be  for  six-month  periods 
(July  through  December  or  Januciry  through  June)  or  for 
four-month  periods  (September  through  December,  Jan- 
uary through  April,  or  May  through  August). 


Special  Options 

Cooperative  Education  in  tlie  Federal  Ciovemment 

These  experiences  offer  both  undergraduate  amd  grad- 
uate students  speded  eligibility  for  federal  pxasitions  which 
can  lead  to  noncompetitive  appointments  to  career  posi- 
tions upon  successful  completion  of  the  student's  degree 
program.  This  option  has  become  increasingly  competitive. 

International  Cooperative  Education 

Cooperative  education  opportunities  abroad  are  avail- 
able. Students  should  have  a  demonstrated  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  the  country  in  which  they  expect  to  work, 
and  previous  work  experience.  Several  months'  lead  time 
is  essenticil  to  work  toward  securing  these  jobs.  Informa- 
tion is  available  from  the  Cooperative  Ekiucation  ofiQce  in 
the  Career  Center,  5th  floor  Butler  Pavilion. 


Washington  Semester  Program 

Established  in  1 947,  the  Washington  Semester  Program 
ofiFers  intercoll^ate  study  of  several  fields  in  which  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  provides  a  unique  perspective.  More  than  200 
colleges  are  associated  with  the  program,  and  each  semes- 
ter over  400  students  from  across  the  country,  around  the 
world,  and  from  the  American  University  meet  to  pursue 
full  progrcims  that  feature  seminars  with  decision  makers 
and  people  involved  in  the  policy  process.  Students  also 
undertake  an  internship  in  their  field  of  interest  and  com- 
plete either  an  Intensive  research  project  or  a  course  elec- 
tive from  regular  university  offerings. 


Washington  Semester  in  American  Politics:  National 
Government  or  Piiblic  Law 

This  is  the  original  program  and  covers  the  American 
national  governmental  and  pxjlitical  system  as  a  whole. 
Institutions  covered  include  the  Congress,  the  executive 
branch,  pairties  and  interest  groups,  the  courts,  and  the 
communications  media;  certain  units  focus  on  public  law. 
The  program  is  taught  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Public  Affairs. 

Washington  Semester  in  Economic  Policy 

Taught  by  faculty  from  the  Department  of  Economics, 
this  is  an  intensive  examination  of  the  macro  and  micro 
dimensions  of  f>olicy  making  in  the  national  capital.  The 
program  is  designed  for  students  with  an  interest  in  prac- 
tical as  well  as  theoretical  matters.  The  focus  is  on  stabi- 
lization policy  in  all  of  its  aspects — theoreticeil,  practical, 
and  political;  environmental  and  energy  economics:  the 
international  economy  and  recent  developments  in  the  in- 
ternational monetary  field:  and  the  effects  of  the  multina- 
tional corporation.  Additioncd  topics  include  tax  policy, 
poverty  and  the  attempts  to  reduce  it,  antitrust  actions  and 
the  role  of  big  business,  and  urban  economic  policy. 

Washington  Semester  in  International  Business  and 
Trade 

Washington,  D.C.  is  the  ideal  laboratory  for  studying 
international  business  and  trade.  The  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gram explores  major  issues,  such  as  export/impKjrt  proce- 
dures, foreign  investment,  and  pxalitical  risk  analysis,  while 
the  latter  part  of  the  semester  analyzes  specific  business 
opportunities  in  the  Middle  East,  Latin  America.  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  Pacific  Rim. 

Washington  Semester  in  International  Environment 
and  Development 

In  this  semester  students  combine  hands-on  experience 
on  two  continents  by  spending  twelve  weeks  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  and  three  weeks  in  Kenya  (fall  semester)  or  Costa 
Rica  (spring  semester)  focusing  upon  global  environmental 
preservation  and  sustainable  development.  In  Washing- 
ton, students  study  the  policy-making  process.  U.S.  inter- 
national assistance  policy,  and  such  issues  as  the  role  of 
women  in  development,  conservation  finamdng.  and  the 
merits  of  voluntaiy  action-  and  micro-enterprise  support. 
Then,  in  Kenya  or  Costa  Rica,  students  investigate  the 
implementation  of  these  policies  in  the  field. 

Washington  Semester  in  Foreign  Policy 

Originated  as  the  Washington  International  Semester 
in  the  fall  of  1970.  the  International  Politics  and  Foreign 
Policy  Semester  is  taught  by  faculty  from  the  School  of 
International  Service.  TTie  semester  provides  students  with 
an  opportunity  to  observe  and  study  the  manifold  govern- 
mental, international,  and  private  activities  which  contrib- 
ute to  the  United  States'  position  in  world  affairs. 

Washington  Semester  in  Journalism 

The  School  of  Communication  offers  this  intensive 
study  of  journalism  in  Washington.  D.C.  The  news  stories 
and  issues  that  make  up  Washington  journalism  and  the 
people  and  institutions  that  cover  them  are  the  focus  of 
this  one  semester  program.  The  progremi  is  not  open  to 
American  University  communication  majors. 
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Washington  Semester  in  Justice 

Taught  by  faculty  from  the  Departmait  of  Justice,  Law 
and  Society,  this  program  provides  a  realistic  picture  of  the 
processes  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  The  program  fo- 
cuses on  the  interrelationships  of  the  institutions  operat- 
ing in  the  criminal  justice  system  (law  enforcement,  courts, 
corrections):  the  various  occupational  specialties;  the 
problems  of  civil  justice  systems:  the  role  of  research;  cind 
the  local,  national,  and  international  levels  of  the  justice 
system. 

Washington  Semester  in  Museum  Studies  and  the 
Arts 

Students  in  this  program  go  behind  the  scenes  at  cul- 
tural institutions  and  attend  presentations  by  profession- 
als in  the  museum  and  arts  world  to  acquire  an  in-depth 
understanding  of  key  issues  eind  concerns  in  the  field.  The 
semester  offers  students  an  opportunity  to  explore  the  rich 
collections  and  special  exhibitions  of  some  of  America's 
major  museums,  to  study  the  cultural  history  of  the  nation 
through  its  architecture  and  public  monuments,  and  to 
leam  key  aspects  of  running  museums  and  other  cultural 
organizations. 

Washington  Semester  in  Peace  and  Conflict 
Resolution 

The  goal  of  the  Washington  Semester  in  Peace  and  Con- 
flict Resolution  is  to  allow  students  to  participate  in  build- 
ing a  global  society  based  on  peace,  freedom,  justice,  and 
a  diminished  level  of  violence.  Taught  by  faculty  from  the 
School  of  International  Service,  the  semester  includes  con- 
flict-resolution theory,  history,  and  methodologies.  Stu- 
dents are  also  introduced  to  the  skills  needed  for 
nonviolent,  nonexploitative  conflict  resolution.  The  semes- 
ter is  designed  to  broaden  students'  understanding  of  the 
forces  that  move  a  society — either  toward  a  heightened 
level  of  violence  and  exploitation  or  toward  positive  social 
change. 

Washington  Summer  Internship 

Students  from  colleges  and  universities  across  the 
United  States  are  oSered  the  opportunity  to  gain  career- 
related,  on-the-job  experience  through  working  and  learn- 
ing in  the  nation's  capital.  Students  intern  with  a 
professional  or  government  oflBce  four  and  a  half  days  a 
week  and  attend  an  academic  seminar  the  other  half  day 
per  week.  The  seminar  is  in  conjunction  with  the  work 
experience.  The  programi  is  of)en  to  students  who  aire  not 
currently  enrolled  at  the  American  University.  American 
University  students  should  consult  their  academic  depart- 
ments concerning  summer  internship  opportunities.  The 
progreim  is  offered  every  summer  for  nine  weeks.  TTiis 
course  carries  3  undergraduate  or  greiduate  credit  hours. 

Washington  Summer  Seminar:  A  Pre-College 
Program  for  High  School  Students 

High  school  students  from  around  the  country  are  of- 
fered the  opportunity  to  earn  two  college  credits  emd  expe- 
rlence  by  studying  in  one  of  five  fields:  American 
Government  and  Policy  Making.  Media  In  America:  F*rlnt 
and  Broadcast  Journalism,  U.S.  Foreign  Policy.  Justice 
and  Law  in  America,  and  Environmental  Policy/Science. 


This  three-week  residential  progremi  provides  students 
with  an  early  exposure  to  college  life.  TTie  curriculum  in- 
cludes daily  seminars  with  decision  makers  and  leaders, 
field  trips,  and  lectures  by  American  University  faculty. 
Upon  successful  completion  of  the  course,  students  may 
have  an  oflBcial  American  University  transcript  sent  to  the 
college(s)  of  their  choice.  The  three-week  program  is  offered 
every  summer  in  July,  and  can  be  taken  with  or  without 
credit. 


Study  Abroad  Programs 

The  World  Capitals  Program  offers  the  opportunity  for 
students  to  study  abroad  and  gain  full  American  University 
course  credit.  Students  choose  from  programs  in  Beijing, 
Brussels,  Buenos  Afres,  Copenhagen,  London,  Madrid, 
Moscow,  Paris,  Prague,  Rome,  Santiago,  and  Vienna.  Sem- 
inars, an  integral  part  of  many  World  Capitals  programs, 
are  a  chance  for  students  to  interact  with  public  oflBcials 
and  political  and  cultural  leaders.  Internships  in  most  pro- 
grams Eire  avaflable  in  government,  business,  and  other 
political  and  social  organizations.  Depending  on  the  pro- 
gram, courses  are  given  in  liberal  arts,  international  rela- 
tions, language,  social  sciences,  and  business.  Some  of 
these  programs  may  be  used  for  the  second-level  course 
requirements  in  the  General  Education  Program. 

Semester  in  Beijing/Hong  Kong 

Offered  every  fall  semester,  the  Semester  in  Beijing 
keeps  pace  with  China's  rapid  development.  Students 
study  at  China's  premier  school  for  international  business, 
the  University  of  International  Business  and  Economics 
(UIBE),  and  live  in  an  on-campus  guest  house.  The  cor- 
nerstone of  the  program  is  the  daily  intensive  Mandarin 
language  course.  Students  also  take  courses  in  Chinese 
history  and  Chinese  economic  cooperation,  taught  in  En- 
glish. In  addition,  they  prepare  an  independent  study  proj- 
ect. Local  excursions  amd  a  two-week  trip  to  southern 
China  and  Hong  Kong  introduce  students  to  business  peo- 
ple amd  organizations  as  well  as  famous  sites  in  Chinese 
history  and  culture. 

Semester  in  Brussels 

Offered  every  fall  and  spring,  the  Semester  in  Brussels 
provides  students  the  opportunity  to  study  in  the  heart  of 
the  European  Union  (EU).  Brussels  is  the  best  place  to  find 
out  how  the  EU  will  affect  Europe's  relations  with  the 
United  States  £ind  the  rest  of  the  world.  Students  leeim 
from  experts  in  International  economics,  politics,  and  se- 
curity through  guest  lectures  and  site  visits.  A  high-rank- 
ing oflBclal  from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  and  a  noted  Belgian  economist  teach  European 
Economics  eind  Security  ,  a  core  curriculum  component. 
Classes  are  held  and  offices  housed  at  the  Universlte 
Cathollque  de  Louveiln's  Brussels  campus.  Students  take 
classes,  intern,  and  live  with  a  host  family,  gaining  a  new 
p)ersf)ectlve  on  all  aspects  of  Belgian  and  Eurof>ean  cul- 
ture. 
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Semester  in  Buenos  Aires 

Buenos  Aires,  the  seat  of  a  young  democratic  govern- 
ment, is  an  ideal  environment  for  observing  the  character- 
istics and  challenges  of  a  political  system  only  a  decade 
old.  Students  witness  how  privatization  has  ciffected  the 
operations  of  companies  that  were  formerly  run  by  the 
government.  They  gain  historical  insight  into  the  steps  to 
democracy  from  those  who  laid  the  groundwork  for 
change — individuals  from  the  church,  government,  uni- 
versities, business,  and  labor.  Students  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  improve  their  Spanish  language  ability  through 
language  instruction,  internships.  £md  family  homestay 
arrangements.  The  program  is  offered  every  fall  semester. 

Semester  (or  Year)  in  Copenhagen 

Copenhagen,  the  capital  dty  of  what  many  people  deem 
one  of  the  most  advanced  countries  of  the  world,  combines 
the  new  and  modem  with  rich,  historical  tradition.  Stu- 
dents study  in  one  of  many  tracks,  including  humanities 
and  social  sciences,  international  business,  and  marine 
biology  and  environmental  studies.  Students  observe 
Denmark's  innovative — and  sometimes  controversicd — 
methods  of  handling  its  economic  and  social  problems.  All 
courses  are  conducted  in  English  by  Danish  professors 
and  professionals.  In  conjunction  with  Denmark's  Inter- 
national Study  Program  (DIS).  .Academic  field  trips  are  spe- 
cific to  the  tracks  offered.  The  program  is  offered  every  fall 
and  spring.  Students  choose  between  a  family  homestay 
and  a  dormitory. 

Semester  in  London 

Offered  every  fall  and  spring  semester,  the  Semester  in 
London  program  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  explore 
present-day  British  politics  and  culture.  In  the  seminar 
course,  students  meet  with  members  of  Parliament,  diplo- 
mats, journalists,  and  interest  group  representatives.  Stu- 
dents also  take  courses  in  the  history  of  London  and 
theater  in  England  fi-om  excellent  local  faculty.  Wgilking 
tours,  theater  visits,  and  a  field  trip  to  the  continent  com- 
plement course  offerings.  Students  live  with  a  host  family. 
Internships  offer  valuable  experience  and  direction  In 
participants'  academic  emd  career  goals,  whether  in  the 
area  of  government  and  politics,  public  relations,  interna- 
tional business,  theater,  education,  media,  or  law. 

Semester  in  BAadrld 

Offered  every  spring,  the  Semester  in  Madrid  progremi 
takes  students  into  the  heart  of  Spain  to  study  foreign 
policy,  history,  political  science.  Spanish  language,  and 
culture.  Madrid,  with  its  blend  of  Moorish  influences.  Re- 
naissance architecture,  and  Bourbon  and  neo-classical 
design,  enchants  students  at  every  turn.  Students  put  lan- 
guage skills  to  work  In  courses  taught  at  the  Unlversitas 
Nebrissensis.  internship  sites,  and  family  homestays.  Eu- 
rocrats, journalists,  and  politicians  join  the  resident  direc- 
tor and  faculty  as  guest  lecturers,  providing  a  first-hand 
perspective  on  the  political,  cultural,  and  economic  factors 
affecting  Spain.  Class  excursions  eind  two  extensive  field 
trips  complement  course  work. 


Semester  in  Moscow 

Russia's  recently  opened  borders  have  unveiled  a  rich 
display  of  history  cmd  culture  in  the  city  and  its  people. 
The  Semester  in  Moscow  program  invites  students  with 
two  years  of  college-level  Russian  language,  or  the  equiv- 
alent, to  examine  Russia's  evolving  sociopolitical  culture 
as  it  is  undergoing  daily  transformation.  Students  cire  im- 
mersed in  the  study  of  Russian  language  and  culture 
through  lectures,  readings,  course  assignments,  homestay 
family  placement,  and  internships.  Discussions  with  pro- 
fessionals from  the  media  as  well  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  arenas  offer  students  an  unparalleled  view  of 
the  changes  taking  place  and  those  just  beginning  to 
emerge.  The  program  is  hosted  by  the  Moscow  State  Uni- 
versity and  is  conducted  primarily  in  Russian. 

Semester  in  Paris 

A  center  of  culture  and  academic  life.  Paris  is  an  invalu- 
able resource  for  studying  global  economic  and  political 
issues  as  well  as  civilization  and  culture.  As  a  major  base 
for  multinational  businesses  and  Intemationcil  orgciniza- 
tions.  Paris  gives  students  the  opportunity  to  gcdn  experi- 
ence interning  in  an  international  environment.  The  art, 
architecture,  and  literature  of  Paris  provide  an  intellectu- 
ally stimulating  environment  for  students  of  French  lan- 
guage and  culture.  Students  learn  about  and  become  a 
part  of  the  daily  life  of  the  city  while  living  with  a  FYench 
host  family.  Introductory  course  work  in  economics  and 
three  semesters  of  college  level  French,  or  the  equivcilent. 
are  required  for  admission  to  the  program,  which  is  offered 
every  spring  semester. 

Semester  in  Prague 

Students  experience  the  Czech  Republic's  newfound 
freedom  and  resurgence  of  creative  energy.  In  the  spring, 
students  enjoy  a  curriculum  of  humcinlties  and  social  sci- 
ences at  Charles  University.  In  the  fall,  students  can  enroll 
in  the  film  and  theater  curriculum  at  the  Prague  Film  Acad- 
emy (FAMU)  or  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  curric- 
ulum at  Charles  University.  Both  universities  are 
renowned  for  their  faculty  and  academic  programs.  The 
required  core  seminar  course  during  either  semester  al- 
lows students  to  listen  to  those  who  brought  about  social  i 
and  economic  change.  Students  also  study  the  Czech  1cm- 
guage  and  have  the  opportunity  to  intern.  Academic  field 
trips  provide  travel  through  varying  parts  of  eastern  Eu- 
rope. Students  live  in  an  international  dormitory. 

Semester  (or  Year)  in  Rome 

Rome,  a  living  museum,  provides  students  one  of  the 
richest  displays  of  art  and  architecture  in  the  world.  Stu- 
dents may  study  history,  cinema,  Italian  language,  litera- 
ture, sociology,  art.  emd  architecture  at  the  American 
University  of  Rome.  Classes  are  taught  In  English  by  the 
resident  director  and  a  Europeein  faculty,  who  emphasize 
Italian  and  European  culture  in  every  aspect  of  the  curric- 
ulum. On-site  visits  emd  specially  organized  seminars  with 
Italian  artists,  historicms.  and  writers  allow  students  to  see 
the  age-old  city  through  a  p)erspective  unavailable  else- 
where. Academic  field  trips  to  Pompeii  and  Venice  provide 
an  exciting  first-hand  way  to  leam  Italian  history  fi-om  the 
earliest  civilizations  to  the  present  day.  Students  reside  in 
dormitory  style  apairtments. 


Semester  in  Santiago 

Offered  every  spring  semester,  the  Semester  in  Santiago 
gives  students  acx:ess  to  this  "blessed  copy  of  Eklen,"  which 
is  transforming  from  military  rule  to  democracy.  Business 
and  community  leaders  present  the  class  with  a  wide  range 
of  views  about  Chile's  developing  structure,  the  social 
mores  and  attitudes  of  the  people,  and  the  roles  of  the 
church,  family,  and  social  institutions.  Language  skills  are 
developed  daily  in  homestays,  in  Spanish  lemguage 
classes,  and  in  internships  for  students  with  sufiBcient 
language  ability.  Field  trips  within  Chile  give  students  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  country  as  a  whole.  Two  years  of 
Spanish  language,  or  the  equivalent,  are  required  for  ad- 


Semester  in  Vienna 

Students  may  enroll  in  the  Semester  in  Vienna  program 
to  study  in  this  magical  city  of  music,  castles,  and  coffee- 
houses. Classes  are  held  at  the  American  University  Cen- 
ter in  Vienna.  Diplomats,  UN  officials,  corporate 
executives,  and  media  representatives  join  the  resident 
director  as  "professors"  for  the  semester.  Courses  center 
on  the  history  of  the  central  European  nations  and  the 
contemporary  political  and  social  climate.  Two  yeeirs  of 
German  language,  or  the  equivalent,  are  required  for  ad- 
mission, and  students  with  advanced  language  ability 
have  the  opportunity  to  intern  in  a  multinational  corpora- 
tion, government  agency,  international  organization,  or 
other  institution  to  gain  work  experience  and  improve  lan- 
guage ability.  Courses  are  taught  primarily  in  English. 
Students  live  in  dormitory  housing. 


Weekend  Master's  Programs 

Weekend  master's  degree  progreuns  in  journalism, 
public  communication,  producing  for  film  emd  video,  in- 
formation systems  aind  computer  science  are  offered  to 
accommodate  the  schedules  of  working  adult  profession- 
cds.  For  information  on  additional  weekend  programs,  see 
the  School  of  Public  Affairs  chapter. 
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Master  of  Arts  in  Communication:  Journalism 
and  Public  Affisdrs  (I^lnt  Track) 

The  School  of  Communication  offers  a  weekend  part- 
time  graduate  program  leading  to  a  Master  of  Arts  degree 
in  JoumEilism  and  Public  Affairs.  The  program  accommo- 
dates working  adults  interested  in  print  journalism  and 
the  reporting  of  public  policy  issues.  Participants  in  the 
program  will  develop  an  understanding  of  the  ethics,  cred- 
ibility, legal  aspects,  and  economic  realities  of  the  Ameri- 
can media  while  mastering  and  refining  the  reporting, 
writing,  and  editing  skills  necessary  to  excel  professionally. 
Students  work  with  faculty  members  who  are  experts  in 
the  field  and  who  have  a  genuine  interest  in  the  students' 
progress  and  professional  goals. 

Courses  required  for  this  option  meet  on  Saturdays  and 
can  be  completed  in  20  months.  For  more  information 
about  the  program  call  (202)  885-2500. 


Master  of  Arts  in  Communication:  Journalism 
and  Public  Affairs  (Radio  and  Television  Track) 

"Hie  School  of  Communication  offers  a  weekend  part- 
time  graduate  program  leading  to  a  Master  of  Arts  degree 
in  Journalism  and  Public  Affairs  designed  for  professionals 
who  want  to  become  proficient  in  electronic  journalism. 
Students  explore  the  values  and  realities  of  the  journalism 
profession  while  gaining  competence  in  the  practical  skills 
that  are  required  to  create  and  produce  news  and  public 
affairs  programs.  Working  with  state-of-the-art  equip- 
ment, participants  will  research  and  produce  news  reports 
and  participate  in  the  weekly  creation  of  broadcast  news 
programs. 

Courses  required  for  this  option  meet  on  Saturdays  and 
can  be  completed  in  20  months.  For  more  Information 
about  the  program  call  (202)  885-2500. 


Master  of  Arts  in  Communication;  Producing 
for  Film  and  Video 


Master  of  Arts  in  Communication:  Public 

Communication 

The  School  of  Communication  offers  a  weekend  part- 
time  graduate  program  leading  to  a  Master  of  Arts  degree 
in  Public  Communication.  The  program's  roots  are  in  com- 
munication research,  and  its  emphasis  is  on  developing 
communication  generalists  who  can  apply  communication 
and  management  theories  to  public  relations  practice.  The 
program  accommodates  working  adults  who  Wcint  to  gain 
the  essential  skills  to  efliectively  and  ethically  convey  the 
Issues  of  contemporary  society  In  a  number  of  Eireas  such 
as  corporate  public  relations,  government  eind  political 
media  relations,  direct  media,  arts  communication,  and 
public  Interest  communication. 

Courses  required  for  this  option  meet  on  Saturdays  and 
can  be  completed  in  20  months.  For  more  information 
about  the  program  call  (202)  885-2500. 


The  School  of  Communication  offers  a  weekend  peirt- 
time  graduate  program  leading  to  a  Master  of  Arts  degree 
in  Producing  for  Film  and  Video.  The  program  accommo- 
dates working  adults  Interested  in  careers  as  producers, 
business  managers,  and  entrepreneurs  in  the  rapidly 
growing  field  of  film  and  video  production.  Adult  students 
of  varied  educationeil  backgrounds  and  diverse  career  ex- 
perience can  explore  the  values  and  realities  of  the  produc- 
ing profession  while  mastering  the  practical  skills  required 
to  produce  film  and  video  programs. 

Courses  required  for  the  progreun  meet  on  Saturdays 
cmd  can  be  completed  in  20  months.  For  more  information 
call  (202)  885-2500. 
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Master  of  Science  in  Information  Systems 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  a  weekend  part- 
time  graduate  program  leading  to  a  Master  of  Science  de- 
gree in  Information  Systems.  The  program's  focus  is  on  the 
analysis,  design,  implementation,  and  management  of  the 
complex  information  systems  used  in  most  businesses  cind 
in  the  federal  government.  An  outstanding  benefit  of  this 
program  to  students  and  their  employers  is  that  assign- 
ments focus  on  the  application  of  techniques  and  method- 
ologies in  their  own  organizations.  Courses  include 
experienUally  based  teaching  methods.  Electronic  com- 
munications such  as  fax  emd  e-mail  augment  the  course 
of  study  to  provide  extended  contact  between  students  and 
faculty.  The  weekend  graduate  program  in  information 
systems  is  for  professionals  whose  schedules  make  week- 
end classes,  every  third  Friday  and  Saturday,  a  preferable 
alternative  to  full-time  study.  Students  can  complete  the 
degree  requirements  in  24  months.  For  more  information 
call  (202)  885-2500. 


Master  of  Science  in  Computer  Science 
(concentration  in  Applied  Artificial 
Intelligence) 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  a  weekend  part- 
time  graduate  program  leading  to  a  Master  of  Science  de- 
gree in  Computer  Science  with  a  concentration  in  Applied 
Artificial  Intelligence.  The  program  explores  leading-edge 
technologies  and  methodologies  in  computer  science  and 
can  prepare  students  for  professions  in  such  fields  as  proj- 
ect managers,  designers  of  expert  systems,  knowledge  en- 
gineers, AI  software  developers,  and  system  analysts.  This 
is  an  intensive  program  for  professionals  whose  work 
schedules  make  classes  held  every  third  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday preferable.  Students  can  complete  the  degree  re- 
quirements in  24  months.  For  more  iriformatlon  cjill  (202) 
885-2500. 


Fred  Rogers,  lejt  of  the  PBS  show  "Mister  Roger's  Neighborhood,"  joined  Vice  President  Al  Gore 
in  support  of  funding  for  public  broadcasting  at  Gore's  policy  address  at  American  University. 


Course  Descriptions 


Community  Service  Learning 

ZX.X94  Community  Service  Learning  Project  (1) 

Undergraduate  students  may  earn  credit  for  community 
service  performed  in  conjunction  with  a  course  in  which 
they  are  enrolled.  A  related  academic  component  and  at 
least  40  hours  of  field  work  are  required.  Prerequisite:  Per- 
mission of  course  instructor  and  an  orientation  session 
through  the  OfBce  of  the  Dean  of  Students  Note:  May  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only;  a  maximum  of  3  credits  may  be 
applied  toward  graduation. 

Cooperative  Education 

Undergraduate 

:.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9) 

May  be  ref)eated  for  credit,  but  not  in  the  same  term;  topic 
must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
completion  of  30  credit  hours  of  college  courses,  good  ac- 
ademic standing  with  the  university,  approval  of  academic 
adviser,  cind  placement  by  the  co-op  office.  Note:  depart- 
ments may  have  additional  prerequisites;  refer  to  specific 
course  listings. 

Graduate 

:.692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 

May  be  repeated  for  credit,  but  not  in  the  same  term;  topic 
must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
completion  of  9  credit  hours  of  course  work,  good  academic 
standing  with  the  university,  approval  of  academic  adviser, 
and  placement  by  the  co-op  office.  Note:  departments  may 
have  Eidditional  prerequisites;  refer  to  specific  course  list- 
ings. 

University  Honors  Program 

01.300  Honors  Colloquiimi  in  Arts  and  Htunanlties  /A 

(3)  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must 
be  different.  Usucilly  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  per- 
mission of  progreun  director. 

01.301  Honors  Colloquium  in  Natural  and  Mathemat- 
ical Sciences  /N  (3)  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same 
term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  progreun  director. 


01.302  Honors  Colloquium  in  Social  Sciences  /S  (3) 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be 
different.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  permis- 
sion of  program  director. 

01.390  Honors  Independent  Reading  Course  (1-6) 
01.490  Honors  Independent  Study  Project  (1-6) 
Honors  Supplements 

XX.395/XX.495/XX.595  Honors  (1-6)  Advanced  level 
honors  credit  taken  in  conjunction  with  major  or  related 
field  course.  Additional  honors  course  work  arranged  with 
course  instructor.  Permission  of  University  Honors  Pro- 
gram Director  required. 

American  Studies 

Undergraduate  Courses 

02.100  Creativity  in  American  Life  (3)  How  Americans 
build  traditions,  create  community,  register  rebellion,  cope 
with  contradictions,  and  dramatize  shared  values  through 
expressive  culture.  Rotating  topics  include:  festival  and 
ceremony,  symbols  and  icons,  forms  of  wisdom,  nostalgicu 
and  advertising  as  metaphor.  Each  topic  examines  the 
complex  relationships  between  the  arts,  their  producers 
and  performers,  the  audience,  special  occasions,  and  ev- 
eryday life.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  within  the  same 
term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
02.140  Washington.  D.C.:  Life  Inside  a  Montiment  (3) 
Explores  the  unique  nature  of  Washington  as  an  interna- 
tional city,  national  capital,  black- American  cultural  cen- 
ter, and  home  for  its  varied  residents.  Discussions  include 
tensions  between  federal  presence  and  local  democracy, 
tourism,  political  and  cultural  activities,  migration  emd 
Immigration,  geography  and  the  cityscapje  and  neighbor- 
hood life.  Usually  offered  every  fall  and  summer. 
02.202  American  Dream /American  Life  /A,  S  (3) 
Changing  American  ideals  and  experiences.  An  interdisci- 
plinary study  of  key  themes  in  American  self-definition 
(e.g.,  equality,  opportunity,  the  changing  landscape)  as 
articulated  by  theorists  and  as  challenged  by  em  increas- 
ingly diverse  urban  emd  technological  nation.  Emphasis 
on  ordinary  citizens  as  well  as  institutions.  Usually  offered 
every  feill. 
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02.210  Folk  Traditions,  Community,  and  Identity  /A 

2:2  (3)  Case  studies  of  diverse  social  and  ethnic  groups — 
and  their  verbal,  material,  and  ritual  folk  traditions — re- 
veal the  ways  in  which  folklore  reflects  beliefs,  value 
systems,  regional  and  community  identity,  and  history. 
Students  interpret  (and  occasionally  collect)  traditions 
concerning  religion,  work,  race  and  ethnicity,  gender, 
class,  age,  and  family  life.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Pre- 
requisite for  General  Education  credit  23. 1 15  or  29. 100  or 
29.115or61.105. 

02.230  Tribal  Traditions  /A  2:2  (3)  Cultural  and  spiri- 
tual traditions  of  tribal  societies  and  their  persistence  de- 
spite Western  expansion  and  enforced  acculturation. 
Class  activities  highlight  AmericEm  Indian  economics,  po- 
litical systems,  and  the  place  of  language,  oral  bterature. 
music,  and  ceremony  in  Indian  societies.  Similarities 
among  indigenous  societies  of  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and 
the  Pacific  are  stressed.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prereq- 
uisite for  General  Ekiucation  credit  60. 105  or  61.105. 
02.240  Poverty  and  Cidture  /S  4:2  (3)  Students  explore 
cind  debate  rival  theories  about  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  poverty.  Why  poverty  occurs,  why  certain  peo- 
ple are  poor,  how  poverty  influences  family  and  community 
life,  and  how  the  poor  respond  to  their  situation  and  some- 
times try  to  chcinge  it.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prereq- 
uisite/or General  Education  credit  03. 1 50  or  19. 100. 

02.320  American  Musical  Traditions  (3)  America's  his- 
tory can  be  written  through  its  music.  From  early  New 
England  traditions  through  the  contemporary  period,  this 
course  examines  our  musical  past.  Topics  include  Anglo- 
American  balladry,  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century 
classical  and  popular  music,  jazz,  cind  the  musical  expres- 
sion of  such  social  movements  as  abolition,  temperance, 
suffrage,  labor  and  fanning,  war  emd  peace.  Offered  irreg- 
ulcirly. 

02.321  American  Decades  (3)  Political  and  economic  af- 
fairs, international  relations,  social  change,  literature, 
drama,  music,  and  fine  and  popular  arts  in  one  decade  of 
American  life.  May  be  rep)eated  for  credit  in  the  same  term; 
topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

02.324  Reinventing  American  Families  (3)  Interplay  in 
American  life  between  symbols  of  proper  families,  ideas 
about  what  is  natural,  and  Americans'  diverse  choices, 
commitments,  and  experiences  as  they  make  homes  to- 
gether. Topics  include  adoption,  step-kinship,  gay  parents, 
single  parents,  class  differences,  ethnic  variety,  public  pol- 
icy implications.  Offered  irregularly. 

02.325  The  Sacred  and  the  Profane  in  American  Life 
(3)  Ritual  and  taboo  as  replacing  the  sacred  and  profane 
in  secular  society.  Rituals  include  holidays,  myths,  heroes, 
sports,  public  cind  intimate  interactions,  and  music.  Ta- 
boos cover  animals  and  nature,  freaks,  stigma,  the  human 
body,  sexuality,  madness  and  suicide,  drugs,  violence,  and 
death.  Usueilly  offered  alternate  springs. 

02.334  Contemporary  American  Culture  (3)  Interdisci- 
plinary exploration,  through  politics,  ethnography,  litera- 
ture, film,  and  art,  of  institutions  and  attitudes  with 
decisive  influence  on  the  shape  and  quality  of  contempo- 
rary American  culture.  Rotating  topics  include  work,  vio- 
lence, visions  of  the  future,  the  culture  business,  women 
and  men,  women  in  the  popular  media,  and  language  in 
the  United  States.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same 
term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every  feill. 


02.341  Research  on  the  City  of  Washington  (1-6)  Stu- 
dent group  research  on  special  topics  and  projects  in 
Washington.  Offered  irregularly. 

02.390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  American 
Studies  (1-6) 

02.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  Ekiucation  in  this  pub- 
lication. Prerequisite:  authorization  of  program  director. 
02.400  Interpreting  American  Culture  (4)  Seminar  in 
American  Studies  theory  and  methods.  Classic,  emerging, 
and  controversial  approaches  to  Americem  culture  through 
such  mixed  media  as  architecture  and  photography,  orig- 
inal documents  and  literary  criticism,  folklife  and 
foodways,  television  eind  music.  Usually  offered  alternate 
springs. 

02.410  Senior  Thesis  I  (3)  Original  interdisciplinary  re- 
search as  a  capstone  to  the  major.  Students  also  meet  in 
a  seminar  to  compare  experiences  and  discuss  ways  to 
translate  American  Studies  theory  and  method  into  prac- 
tical and  professional  concerns.  Usually  offered  every  fcill. 
Prerequisite:  02.400. 

02.411  Senior  Thesis  n  (3)  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  02.400. 

02.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  American  Stud- 
ies (1-6) 

02.491  Internship  in  American  Studies  (1-6)  Practical 
exjjerience  in  a  local  organization  such  as  a  government 
office,  museum,  arts  agency,  or  sociail  action  group.  How 
to  translate  American  Studies  theory  and  method  into  pro- 
fessional skills  and  opportunities.  Interns  also  meet  in  a 
seminar  to  discuss  and  interpret  these  experiences.  Pre- 
requisite: Authorization  of  instructor  and  department 
chair. 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Course 

02.590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  American 
Studies  (1-6) 

Anthropology 

Undergraduate  Courses 

03.110  Culture:  The  Human  Mirror  /S  3:1  (3)  People 
around  the  world  create  and  use  systems  of  symbols  to 
express  their  identities  as  members  of  social  groups.  This 
course  draws  on  diverse  life-cycle  experiences  in  tribal, 
state-level,  and  post-colonial  societies  to  explore  ways  that 
both  tradition  and  contact  with  other  cultures  contribute 
to  the  cultural  pluralism  of  the  contemporary  world.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  term.  Note:  not  op)en  to  students  who  have 
taken  03. 100  Cultures  of  the  World. 
03.150  Anthropology  of  American  Life  /S  4:1  (3)  How 
race,  gender,  class,  ethnicity,  age,  and  region  affect 
Americans'  experiences  of  interwoven  historical,  eco- 
nomic, political,  scientific,  religious,  and  cultural  pro- 
cesses. Usually  offered  every  fall.  Note:  not  open  to 
students  who  have  taken  03. 100  Cultures  of  the  World. 
03.200  CiUes  in  Global  Perspective  /S  4:2  (3)  Hie  city, 
as  one  type  of  human  community,  is  examined  in  terms  of 
its  sjjeciaJ  social  and  cultural  features.  Students  carry  out 
field  research  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  metropxilis  to  gain 
first-hand  experience  in  research  methods  (and  to  use 
their  comparative  study  of  cities  for  interpreting  loced 
knowledge)  for  such  topics  as  ethnicity,  kinship,  class,  and 
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gender.  Usually  oflFered  every  spring.  Prerequisite  for  Gen- 
ercxl  Education  credit  03. 1 50  or  65. 100. 
03.201  Cultural  Anthropology  /S  (3)  An  exploration  of 
cultures  to  document  their  critical  Importance  as  the 
unique  tool  of  human  survival.  The  course  provides  the 
framework  for  an  appreciation  of  cultioral  differences  and 
similarities  and  thereby  increases  understanding  of  the 
complex  world  with  which  we  must  cope.  Usually  oflFered 
every  spring. 

03.210  Roots  of  Racism  and  Interracial  Harmony  /S 

3:2  (3)  Examines  why  racism  has  often  characterized  the 
relations  between  human  groups,  and  compares  these 
cases  with  other  societies  which  have  been  nonracist.  So- 
cial stratification,  ideas  about  the  nature  and  role  of  indi- 
viduals, and  economic  factors  are  considered  within  and 
across  cultures.  The  course  links  analysis  of  the  past  to 
possible  social  action.  Usually  oflFered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisite for  General  Education  credit  33. 140  or  29. 120. 

03.215  Sex,  Gender,  and  Culture  /S  3:2  (3)  How  eco- 
nomic systems,  social  structures,  and  values  construct 
and  redefine  biological  distinctions  between  women  and 
men.  Topics  include  gender  in  egalitarian  societies;  origins 
and  consequences  of  patriarchy;  gay  and  lesbian  cultures; 
gender,  politics,  and  socicil  change.  Case  studies  fi-om 
tribal,  state-level,  and  post-colonial  contexts.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit 
03.1 10  or  23.150. 

03.220  Living  in  Multicultural  Societies  /S  3:2  (3)  For- 
eign trade,  foreign  aid,  tourism,  cind  migration  establish 
ties  between  peoples  and  cultures  in  spite  of  political  and 
historical  divisions.  This  course  examines  the  effect  of  in- 
ternational migration  and  the  growing  "one-world"  econ- 
omy on  the  daily  lives  of  p)eoples  around  the  world  and  in 
the  emerging  multicultural  urban  centers  in  the  United 
States.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite  for  Gen- 
eral Education  credit  33. 1 10  or  33. 140. 

03.225  Language  and  Human  Experience  /A  1:2  (3) 

Language  and  its  contribution  to  creativity.  The  course 
explores  how  knowledge  of  language  enriches  human  ex- 
perience. Topics  include  imagery  and  metaphor  building 
through  language;  the  eflfects  of  topic,  speaking  situation, 
and  gender  on  creativity  in  tribal,  state-level,  and  post-co- 
lonial contexts;  and  ways  written  Icinguage  recasts  and 
redefines  human  imagination.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  or,  ij  taken  for  Gen- 
eral Education  credit  23. 105  or  23. 120  or  67. 1 15. 

03.230  India:  Its  Living  Traditions  3:2  (3)  The  rich  di- 
versity among  peoples  and  cultures  of  India  through  time 
and  the  significance  of  vgirious  traditions  for  contemporary 
life.  Individual  experiences  of  caste,  class,  gender,  and  sect 
£ire  examined,  eis  are  outside  influences  on  social  patterns 
and  modes  of  thought,  revealing  complex  interplay  be- 
tween tradition  and  modernity,  India  and  the  West.  Usu- 
a\\y  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite  Jor  General  Education 
credit- 03. 1 10  or  61. 185  or  65. 1 10. 

03.251  Perspectives  in  Cultural  Anthropology  (3)  Ex- 
ploration of  a  veiriety  of  current  perspectives  In  cultural 
anthropology.  The  kinds  of  questions  anthropologists  ask 
in  seeking  to  understand  cultureil  variation  and  diverse 
human  experience.  RelevEince  of  anthropology  to  life  in  a 
changing,  multicultural  world.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 


03.252  Human  Origins  /N  (3)  The  contributions  that 
physical  anthropology  and  archaeology  can  make  toward 
cm  understanding  of  the  origins  and  development  of  hu- 
mankind. Topics  include  genetics,  the  principles  of  evolu- 
tion as  applied  to  humans,  the  nonhuman  primates  and 
their  behavior,  human  fossils,  emd  the  archaeology  of  the 
New  and  Old  Worlds.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Note:  not 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  03.202  Human  Origins. 

03.253  Introduction  to  Archaeology  (3)  Introduction  to 
archaeology  as  a  subfield  of  anthropology.  Topics  include 
the  history  of  archaeology,  methods  of  archaeological  ex- 
cavation and  analysis,  the  historical  archaeology  of  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  century  America,  paleolithic 
archaeology  in  the  Old  World,  the  prehistory  of  North  and 
South  America,  and  other  current  discoveries  and  topics 
within  the  field.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Note:  not  op)en 
for  credit  to  students  who  have  taken  03.334  Modem  Ar- 
chaeology. 

03.254  Language  and  Culture  (3)  Examines  connections 
between  language,  culture  and  society.  Topics  include: 
grammars  as  systems  of  knowledge;  language  and  cogni- 
tion; structure  of  everyday  discourse;  language  diversity; 
speech  communities;  language  change;  literacy  and  lan- 
guage planning.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
03.251  or  permission  of  instructor. 

03.331  Human  Variation  (3)  The  genetic  and  environ- 
mental factors  which  influence  modem  human  variation. 
Topics  include  genetics,  growth  and  development,  disease, 
nutrition,  and  adaptation.  The  role  of  biological  evolution 
in  determining  present  characteristics  as  an  important 
uniiying  concept.  The  role  of  culture  in  this  evolution  is 
considered  throughout  the  course.  Usually  offered  every 
spring. 

03.335  Culture  and  the  Self  (3)  An  exploration  of  the 
ways  that  cultural  forces  influence  biographical  pathways, 
life  experiences,  the  patterning  and  expression  of  emo- 
tions, and  the  experience  of  mental  illness.  Emphasis  on 
the  emergence  of  the  self  in  everyday  interaction  and  at  the 
intersection  of  language  and  thought.  Usually  offered  al- 
ternate fcills. 

03.336  Social  Structure  (3)  Comparative  study  of  struc- 
ture and  function  of  pollticcil,  religious,  emd  kinship  ar- 
rangements in  simple  and  complex  societies.  Topical 
emphasis  varies  for  different  semesters.  Emphasis  on  con- 
flict and  integration,  ideas  and  beliefs  as  symbols  of  social 
relations,  and  problems  of  individual  choice.  Usually  of- 
fered alternate  springs. 

03.339  Culture  Area  Analysis  /S  (3)  Examinations  of 
particular  culture  areas  to  provide  insight  into  the  condi- 
tions that  produced  dlsUnctrve  cultures  in  certain  geo- 
graphical regions.  Examples  are  North  American  Indians, 
Latin  America,  Mexico  and  Central  America.  North  Amer- 
ican ethnic  groups.  Europe.  India.  Africa.  China,  and 
Japan.  Meets  with  03.639.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in 
the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered 
every  term. 

03.342  Women  and  Work  (3)  Work  roles  of  women 
throughout  the  world.  Anailyzes  historical  smd  contempo- 
rary changes  In  the  notion  of  work  and  women's  labor  since 
the  industrial  revolution.  Topics  include  unpaid  work 
within  the  household  and  for  family  enterprises,  as  well  as 
formal  salaried  enterprises.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls.       h 
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03.350  Special  Topics  (3)  Comparison  and  analysis 
cross-culturally  and  within  selected  culture  areas.  Topics 
include:  cultural  perspectives  on  sports,  war  and  aggres- 
sion, rites  of  passage,  food  and  culture,  rise  of  civilization, 
archaeology  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  region.  North  Ameri- 
can prehistory,  and  historical  archaeology.  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit  within  the  same  term:  content/topic  must 
be  different.  Offered  irregularly.  Prerequisite:  03.251  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

03.390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Anthropology 
(1-6) 

03.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  Eklucation  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

03.430  Magic,  Witchcraft,  and  Religion  /A  (3)  A  com- 
pcirative  study  of  magic,  witchcraft,  and  religion  in  Western 
and  non-Westem  societies.  Topics  include  an  analysis  of 
ritual  behavior  and  the  ritual  process,  mythology,  sorcery, 
and  revitalization  movements.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

03.431  Taboos  (3)  Exploration  of  those  persons,  items, 
exp>eriences,  and  acts  which  so  frighten  and  repel  humans 
that  they  try  to  prohibit  them.  Includes  discussion  of  topics 
rich  in  taboo  and  sensitivity,  including:  sexuality,  witch- 
craft, cannibalism,  human-animal  relations,  madness, 
and  death.  Why  taboos  emerge,  how  they  are  enforced,  and 
when  they  are  violated.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs. 
03.445  Developments  in  Anthropological  Theory  (3) 
Current  theory  and  its  historic  roots.  A  capstone  course 
drawing  on  method  and  theory  in  archaeology,  linguistics, 
sociocultural  anthropnalogy,  and  physical  anthropology. 
Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior 
standing  in  anthropology.  Note:  Not  open  to  students  who 
have  taken  03.545  Developments  in  Anthrop)ological  The- 
ory. 

03.450  Senior  Seminar  (3)  Issues  in  description  aind 
analysis  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  writing  ethnogra- 
phy. Comparative  exploration  of  cinthropological  forms  of 
writing.  Relation  to  travel  writing,  diaries,  and  novels. 
Focus  on  problems  such  as  audience,  authority,  emd  ob- 
jectification.  Attention  to  contemporary  experimental 
ethnographies.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
senior  standing  in  anthropology. 

03.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Anthropology 
(1-6) 

03.491  Internship  in  Anthropology  (1-6)  E^xperience  in 
local  agencies  involving  the  transfer  of  anthropological 
thinking  to  practical  concerns.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  department  chciir  and  instruc- 
tor. 

03.498  Senior  Thesis  in  Anthropology  (1-6)  Opportu- 
nity for  qualified  undergraduates  to  carry  out  anthropo- 
logical research  under  supervision  of  members  of  the 
faculty.  Development  of  a  written  paper  and  participation 
in  senior  thesis  seminar  are  required.  A  meiximum  of  six 
credit  hours  may  be  earned  under  this  course  number. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not  within  the  same  term. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  de- 
partment chair. 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

03.531  Archaeology  (3)  Topical  courses  in  archaeology. 
Arccis  and  topics  offered  include:  historical  archaeology, 
etrtifact  analysis,  archaeology  of  the  Potomac  Veilley,  the 


archaeology  of  North  America  and  Mesocimerica.  and  ar- 
chaeological laboratory  practice.  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
within  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Offered  ir- 
regularly. Prerequisite:  03.253  or  permission  of  instructor. 
03.532  Cultiure  Change  (3)  All  significant  ideas  about  the 
nature  of  human  culture  center  either  on  issues  of  cultural 
stability  or  change,  and  stability  itself  is  often  a  result  of 
change.  As  anthropology  focuses  on  today's  world,  an  un- 
derstanding of  culture  change  is  especially  important.  This 
course  explores  ways  to  understand  culture  change.  Usu- 
cilly  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  03.251  and  one  ad- 
ditional course  in  cultured  anthropology,  or  graduate 
standing. 

03.534  Economic  Anthropology  (3)  Discussion  of  the 
principcd  issues  linking  anthropological  method  and  the- 
ory to  the  nature  and  organization  of  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  consumption  in  Western  and  non-Westem 
society.  Substantive  and  formalist  approaches  to  the  de- 
scription of  economic  institutions.  Subsistence  and  com- 
mercial production,  reciprocity  and  redistribution,  market 
exchange,  and  aspects  of  consumption  are  examined  with 
reference  to  a  variety  of  case  studies.  Usucdly  offered  alter- 
nate springs.  Prerequisite:  03.251  and  one  other  course  in 
cultural/social  anthropology,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

03.535  Ethnicity  (3)  Ethnicity.  Ethnic  identity.  Ethnoc- 
ide.  The  reaction  to  these  terms  reinges  from  pleasure  and 
pride  to  horror.  Ethnicity  aJl  over  the  world  has  become  a 
means  whereby  groups  in  large,  complex  societies  defend 
their  interests,  avoid  alienation,  and  create  powerful  ritu- 
als of  self-preservation  and  defense.  African.  European, 
and  American  ethnic  attitudes  and  experiences  are  dis- 
cussed and  compared  to  illustrate  these  themes.  Offered 
irregularly.  PrerequtsUe:  one  course  in  socicil  or  cultural 
anthropology,  e.g.  03.251. 
03.537  Topics  in  Language  and  Culture  (3)  Comparative 
perspectives  on  the  interrelationships  of  cultural  and  lin- 
guistic patterns  in  different  societies.  Case  studies  focus 
on  language  variation  and  pluralism  as  related  to  verbal 
creativity,  social  hierarchies,  gender  diversity,  language 
history,  and  colonialism  and  nation  building.  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit,  but  not  within  the  same  term:  con- 
tent/topic must  be  different.  Usually  offered  ciltemate 
summers.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  or  one 
course  in  anthropology  or  linguistics. 

03.542  Principles  of  Applied  Anthropology  (3)  The  role 
of  anthropology  in  formulating  policy  and  implementing 
social  and  cultural  chcinge,  and  in  community  self-deter- 
mination, hccilth,  education,  urban  and  ethnic  affairs,  pov- 
erty, and  crime.  Usucilly  offered  every  fall. 

03.543  Anthropology  of  Development  (3)  Anthropolog- 
ical approaches  to  the  analysis  of  economic  development 
cind  change,  with  attention  both  to  development  theory  and 
to  practice.  Development  problems  as  perceived  at  the  local 
level,  contemporary  development  concerns,  and  the  orga- 
nization of  development  agencies  and  projects  are  consid- 
ered. Usually  offered  every  fall. 

03.544  Topics  in  Applied  Anthropology  (3)  A  discussion 
of  case  studies  and  examples  illustrating  the  application 
of  anthropological  method  and  theory  to  solving  practical 
problems  in  contemporary  society.  Regularly  recurring 
topics  include:  anthropology  of  education,  bilingucil  edu- 
cation, mediccil  anthropology,  health  and  nutrition,  public 
circhaeology,  and  einthropology  of  public  policy.  May  be 
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repeated  for  credit  in  the  Scime  term;  topic  must  be  differ- 
ent. Usually  offered  every  spring. 

03.550  Ethnographic  Field  Methods  (3)  Using  a  series 
of  research  exercises,  students  learn  how  to  collect  gene- 
alogies, gather  censuses  of  research  populations,  conduct 
directed  and  nondirected  interviews,  map  research  areas, 
work  with  photographic  data,  collect  life  histories,  observe 
as  participants,  write  research  proposals,  and  evaluate 
data.  Ethical  and  methodological  fieldwork  problems  are 
stressed  throughout.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls. 

03.552  Anthropological  Research  Methods  (3)  An  intro- 
duction to  research  methods  used  within  the  field  of  an- 
thropology, including  ethnography,  the  distinctive  tool  of 
the  field.  Includes  resccirch  design,  data  collection,  quan- 
titative and  qualitative  analysis.  Ethics  and  pragmatics  of 
research  are  discussed,  including  reseeirch  funding  £ind 
proposal  writing.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
two  courses  in  anthrop>ology  or  graduate  standing. 

03.553  Data  Banking  and  Multivariate  Techniques  (3) 
A  consideration  of  storing  and  retrieving  anthropological 
data  cind  analysis.  Both  small  and  leirge  scale  data  banks 
are  studied.  Analysis  of  the  retrieved  data  using  such  tech- 
niques as  factor,  cluster,  and  proximity  cinalysis  is  also 
covered,  with  a  consideration  of  computer  graphics  for  cin- 
thropological  use.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequi- 
site: 03.552  and  42.202. 

03.560  Summer  Field  School:  Archaeology  (3-9)  Active 
participation  in  the  excavation  of  an  archaeological  site. 
Training  varies  depending  on  the  site,  but  usually  includes 
site  surveying,  archaeological  engineering,  techniques  of 
excavation,  flora,  fauna,  and  soil  analysis,  field  laboratory 
practice,  and  on-site  computer  data  processing.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit  but  not  in  the  same  term;  topic  may  be 
the  same.  Usually  offered  eveiy  summer. 

03.590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Anthropology 

(1-6) 

Graduate  Courses 

03.631  Prosemlnar:  Cultural  and  Social  Anthropology 

(3)  A  graduate-level  overview  of  both  the  history  of  cultural 
and  social  theories  and  methods  emd  the  contemporary 
concerns  of  anthropology.  Usually  required  of  all  incoming 
graduate  students;  consult  the  department  chair.  Usually 
offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 
03.634  Prosemlnar:  Archaeology  and  Physical  Anthro- 
pology (3)  A  graduate-level  overview  of  recent  work,  focus- 
ing on  circhaeological  data:  their  nature,  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  collection,  analysis,  cmd  application  to  an- 
throfxjlogiccil  gocils.  Also  considers  the  role  of  physical  an- 
thropology in  the  discipline.  Usually  required  of  aJl 
Incoming  graduate  students;  consult  the  department 
chair.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  graduate 
standing. 

03.637  Prosemlnar:  Anthropological  Linguistics  (3)  An 
overview  of  important  themes  in  anthropological  linguis- 
tics as  they  relate  to  method  and  theory  in  genereil  anthro- 
pology. Usueilly  required  of  Eill  Incoming  anthropology 
graduate  students;  consult  the  department  chciir.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  in  an- 
thropology and  03.63 1 ;  or  graduate  standing  in  the  TESOL 
master's  program  and  six  graduate  hours  In  linguistics;  or 
permission  of  Instructor. 


03.639  Culture  Area  Analysis  (3)  Examinations  of  par- 
ticular culture  areas  to  provide  insight  into  the  conditions 
that  produced  distinctive  cultures  in  certain  geographical 
regions.  Exemiples  are  North  American  Indians,  Latin 
America,  Mexico  and  Central  America,  North  American 
ethnic  groups,  American  culture  and  society,  Europe, 
India,  Africa,  China,  and  Japan.  Meets  with  03.339.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be 
different.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

03.640  Current  Issues  in  Anthropology  (3)  Seminar  dis- 
cussion of  a  particular  problem  of  contemporary  interest 
and  its  relationship  to  anthropological  method  and  theory. 
Topic  changes  each  semester.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be 
different.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

03.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Anthropology  (1- 
6) 

03.691  Internship  in  Anthropology  (1-6)  Experience  in 
local  agencies  involving  the  transfer  of  anthropological 
thinking  to  practical  concerns.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  department  chair. 

03.692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  Education  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

03.797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (1-6)  Usually  offered 
every  term. 

03.799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar  (1-24)  Usually 
offered  every  term. 

Art 

Studio  and  Design 
Undergraduate  Courses 

05.100  Art:  The  Studio  Experience  /A  1:1  (3)  Studio 
work  in  painting,  drawing,  design,  and  sculpture,  focusing 
on  the  interrelationship  of  hemd,  eye,  and  mind  in  creating 
expressive  works  of  art.  Lectures,  critiques,  and  museum 
visits  relate  basic  visual  lemguage  to  analytic  and  creative 
processes  of  the  artist.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
05.205  Drawing:  Responding  to  Vision  /A  1:2  (3)  Studio 
drawing  course.  Drawing  from  direct  observation  as  a  tool 
of  discovery  and  as  a  process  of  emalyzing  vision.  Students 
employ  traditiongd  materials  and  techniques  to  explore 
questions  of  form  and  expression  presented  through  intro- 
ductory lectures  and  demonstrations.  Class  critiques  and 
museum  assignments  expand  possibilities  for  individual 
development.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for 
General  Education,  credit:  05. 100  or  17. 105. 
05.210  Painting:  Color.  Form.  Expression  /A  1:2  (3) 
Studio  painting  course.  Problems  in  form  and  expression 
presented  through  studio  work,  informal  work,  informal 
slide  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Students  leam  the  lan- 
guage of  painting.  Its  structure,  and  its  jxitentlal  for  per- 
sonal expression.  Critical  sensibilities  are  developed 
through  museum  visits  and  individual  and  group  cri- 
tiques. Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General 
Education  credit:  05. 100  or  07. 105. 

05.215  Sculpture:  Form  and  Expression  in  3-D  /A  1:2 
(3)  Clay  sculpting  from  a  model  as  a  tool  in  learning  to  see. 
Students  master  the  fundamental  studio  skills,  become 
conversant  with  the  art  of  the  past,  and  begin  to  develop  a 
personal  vision.  Slide  lectures,  demonstrations,  and 
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museum  assignments  augment  the  studio  classwork. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Educa- 
tion credit:  05.100  or  07.105.  Note:  not  open  to  students 
who  have  taken  05.122  Fundamentals  of  Sculpture. 
05.220  Design:  Color  Theory  and  Practice  /A  1:2  (3) 
This  studio  course  uses  paint  and  color  samples  to  develop 
a  refined  perception  of  the  world.  Students  study  the  the- 
ory, visual  properties,  and  psychological  and  physiological 
effects  of  color.  Class  exercises  explore  formal  aspects  of 
color  and  use  them  expressively  to  communicate  ideas. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Ekiuca- 
tion  credit  05. 100  or  17. 105  or  67. 160.  Note:  not  open  to 
students  who  have  taken  05.150  Introduction  to  Design: 
Color. 

05.225  Design:  Form,  Space,  Vision  /A  1:2  (3)  A  studio 
design  course  integrating  materials,  visual  principles  and 
the  design  process  to  solve  graphic  communication  prob- 
lems. Students  develop  a  fluency  in  visual  language  to  form 
a  basis  of  aesthetic  judgment  cind  develop  a  method  of 
analysis  and  inquiry  which  underlies  creative  thinking. 
Studio  practice  combines  with  class  critiques  and  mu- 
seum visits.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for 
General  Education  credit  05. 1 00  or  67. 1 1 5.  Note:  not  open 
to  students  who  have  taken  05. 151  Introduction  to  Design: 
Two-Dimensional . 

05.230  Structural  Drawing  (3)  An  introductory  studio 
course  in  freehand  perspective  and  structural  analysis  of 
form.  The  class  investigates  the  interaction  of  "seeing"  and 
"knowing."  Exercises  progress  from  drawing  simple  geo- 
metric objects  to  more  complex  forms  in  architecture  and 
nature.  Study  includes  traditional  and  alternative  perspec- 
tive systems,  proportion  and  tonal  rendering.  Usually  of- 
fered every  fall. 

05.300  The  Italian  Sketchbook  (3)  Using  Italy  as  a 
source  of  inspiration,  this  course  allows  the  student  to 
p>erfect  sketchbook  techniques  in  both  drawing  and  water- 
color.  The  subject  matter  includes  landscaf)es,  architec- 
tural forms,  and  three-dimensional  figures.  The  course  is 
held  on-site  in  Rome  and  throughout  Italy  and  also  entails 
a  bterary  component.  Offered  only  in  Rome.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  05.205. 

05.310  The  History  of  Graphic  Design  (3)  Graphic  im- 
ages have  been  used  from  prehistory  to  the  computer  age. 
A  lecture-and-studio  format  presents  the  historicail  back- 
ground for  the  graphic  arts  of  calligraphy,  typography, 
book  design,  mapping,  diagramming,  and  illustration.  Em- 
phasis on  the  relationship  of  these  applied  arts  to  the  fine 
Eirts,  technology,  and  social  history  of  the  period  as  well  as 
on  the  application  of  this  visual  language  to  contemporary 
design  problems.  Usually  offered  ever>'  fall.  Prerequisite: 
general  art  survey  or  equivalent  recommended. 

05.320  Creative  Painting  (3)  Studies  in  color,  composi- 
tion, and  drawing  from  still  life  and  figure.  IndividuEilly 
assigned  projects.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not  in  the 
same  term;  topic  may  be  the  same.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  05.210  or  equivalent. 

05.340  Sculpture  (3)  Problems  and  principles  of  sculp- 
ture. Acquaintance  with  tools,  techniques,  and  materials 
for  plastic  expression.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not 
in  the  same  term;  topic  may  be  the  same.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  05.205  or  05.215. 


05.344  Ceramics  (3)  Basic  principles  of  working  with  clay. 
Instruction  both  in  wheel  and  in  other  methods  of  making 
pKjttery.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not  in  the  same 
term:  topic  may  be  the  same.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

05.348  Design  Techniques  I  (3)  Concentration  on  the 
development  of  technical  skills,  creative  thinking,  and 
basic  organizational  and  presentation  processes.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  05.225  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

05.349  Design:  Computer  Graphics  I  (3)  The  goal  of  this 
course  is  to  enable  students  to  use  the  Apple  Macintosh 
computer  as  a  tool  in  the  process  of  solving  design  prob- 
lems. A  desktop  publishing  and  illustration  program  will 
be  taught.  The  concentration  of  the  class  will  be  geared 
towards  proficiency  in  the  programs.  Usucilly  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  05.350  or  permission  of  instructor. 

05.350  Typography:  Theory  and  Practice  (3)  Theory  and 
analysis  of  letter  forms  as  design  and  symbol.  Study  of  type 
faces,  arrangement,  and  setting.  UsucJly  offered  every  feill. 
Prerequisite:  05.348  or  concurrent  registration. 

05.351  Design  Techniques  n  (3)  Exploration  of  advanced 
typographic  problems,  information  organization  and  proj- 
ect development  and  presentation.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  05.349  and  05.350. 

05.353  Typography:  Color  and  Design  (3)  An  exploration 
of  structure,  space,  and  color  in  visual  communications 
through  the  study  of  type  faces  and  the  arrangement  of 
words.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  05.350. 

05.354  Production  for  Graphic  Designers  (3)  An  intro- 
duction to  the  technical  procedures  that  trcinslate  graphic 
design  from  an  idea  to  a  printed  piece.  Includes  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  sketches,  preparation  of  mechan- 
icals, paper  and  ink  selection,  color  separation,  and 
printing  procedures.  Lecture,  studio  projects,  and  local 
field  trips.  Usually  offered  every  fall  and  summer.  Prereq- 
uisite: 05.351  or  departmental  permission. 

05.355  Design:  Computer  Graphics  n  (3)  An  intermedi- 
ate class  that  explores  the  use  of  type  and  image  through 
the  programs  Quark  Xpress,  Adobe  Illustrator,  and  Adobe 
Photoshop.  Includes  sccinning  aind  manipulation  of  pho- 
tographic and  illustrative  images  with  typographic  forms 
and  integration  of  appropriate  softweire  packages  to  solve 
specific  graphic  design  problems.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  05.349  or  permission  of  department  or 
instructor. 

05.356  Advanced  Design  I  (3)  Concentration  on  the  re- 
search, design  and  production  of  a  complex  design  project. 
Emphasis  on  professional  organizational  and  presentation 
skills.  Topics  include  corporate  identity,  environmental 
graphics,  advertising,  promotional  and  multimedia  design. 
UsuEilly  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  05.351  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

05.357  Advanced  Design  n  (3)  Practical  consideration 
and  execution  of  complex  design  problems  involving  pre- 
vious design  training  cind  preparation  of  portfolios.  Usucilly 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  05.356  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

05.359  Illustration  (3)  Basic  black-and-white  illustration 
techniques  including  representational  drawing  and  pic- 
togremis.  Emphasis  is  on  adaptation  of  illustration  to  re- 
production. Usueilly  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
05.348  or  permission  of  department. 
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05.360  Drawing  (3)  Structural  drawing  from  the  human 
figure.  Movement,  expression.  Range  of  techniques  and 
media.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not  in  the  same  term; 
topic  may  be  the  same.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisite: 05.205  or  equivalent. 

05.363  Introduction  to  Printmaklng  (3)  An  introduction 
to  basic  printmaking  processes.  Emphasis  on  the  effect  of 
different  processes  on  imagery,  visual  thinking  and  indi- 
vidual development.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
one  drawing  class  or  equivalent  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

05.364  Printmaking:  Woodcut  and  Suiface  Print  (3) 
Woodcut  emd  relief  print  as  media  of  creative  expression. 
Emphasis  on  experimentation  and  control.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  two  drawing  courses  or  one  draw- 
ing and  one  design  course. 

05.390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Art  (1-6) 
05.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  Eklucation  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

05.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Art  (1-6) 

05.491  Internship  (3) 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

05.520  Techniques  of  Etching  (3)  Investigation  of  etch- 
ing and  its  various  techniques.  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
but  not  in  the  same  term;  topic  may  be  the  same.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  05.364  or  two  courses  in 
drawing. 

05.560  Drawing  (3)  Experiments  in  the  creative  and  ex- 
pressive qualities  of  drawing.  Personal  creative  expression. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not  in  the  same  term;  topic 
may  be  the  same.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
admission  to  graduate  program  in  fine  arts  or  permission 
of  instructor. 
05.590  Independent  Reading  Coturse  in  Art  (1-6) 

Graduate  Courses 

05.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Art  (1-6) 

05.691  Internship  (3) 

05.692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 

See  description  under  Cooperative  Eklucation  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

05.700  Criticism  of  Painting  (3)  A  theoretical  and  phil- 
osophiccil  consideration  of  pEilntlng.  Detailed  analysis  of 
artistic  works.  Lecture  and  slides.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  graduate  program  in  fine 
arts  or  permission  of  instructor. 

05.792  Art  Laboratory:  Painting  (3)  Intensive  investiga- 
tion of  Ideas  and  techniques  in  painting.  Emphasis  on 
experimentation  leading  to  development  of  individual 
style.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not  in  the  same  term; 
topic  may  be  the  same.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisite: admission  to  graduate  progremi  In  fine  cirts  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

05.793  Art  Laboratory:  Sculpture  (3)  Intensive  investi- 
gation of  sculpture  with  emphasis  on  expierlmentation 
leading  to  Individual  style.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  but 
not  in  the  same  term;  topic  may  be  the  szime.  Usuedly 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  graduate  pro- 
greun  In  fine  arts  or  permission  of  depeirtment  chair. 


05.795  Art  Laboratory:  Printmaking  (3)  Intensive  inves- 
tigation of  printmaking  with  emphasis  on  experimentation 
leading  to  individual  style.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  but 
not  in  the  same  term;  topic  may  be  the  same.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  graduate  pro- 
gram in  fine  arts  or  permission  of  department  chair. 
05.797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (3-9)  Independent  work 
toward  the  thesis,  with  regular  critiques  and  discussion. 
Consult  the  department  for  registration  and  participation 
requirements.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
M.F.A.  candidate  with  permission  of  department  chair. 

Art  History 
Undergraduate  Courses 

07.100  European  Art:  From  Cave  to  Cathedral  /A  2:1 

(3)  This  course  examines  artistic  monuments  from  the 
paleolithic  through  medieval  periods,  including  the  reli- 
gious, philosophical,  and  social  forces  that  shaped  them. 
Considered  are  Egyptian,  Cretan,  Grecian,  Roman, 
Judaic,  and  Christian  art  and  architecture  from  early  ba- 
silicas through  French  Gothic  cathedrals.  Students  are 
provided  analytic  tools  for  understanding  art  in  history. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who 
have  taken  07. 100  Survey  of  Art  I.  Note  also:  students  may 
not  take  both  07.100  and  07.105  for  General  Education 
credit. 

07.101  European  Art:  Renaissance  to  the  Present  (3) 
An  illustrated  introduction  to  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting  in  the  Western  world  between  1400  and  1980. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  07.100  recom- 
mended but  not  required. 

07.105  Art:  The  Historical  Experience  /A  1:1  (3)  An 
introduction  to  works  of  art  in  historical  context.  A  selec- 
tion of  topics  in  Western  art  from  prehistory  to  the  present 
permits  in-depth  study  of  such  major  architectural  mon- 
uments as  the  Parthenon,  Chartres  Cathedral,  St.  Peter's 
in  Rome,  and  such  artists  as  Michelangelo.  Raphael,  El 
Greco,  Gentileschi,  Rembrandt,  the  French  Im- 
pressionists, and  Picasso.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Note: 
not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  07. 105  Introduction 
to  the  History  of  Art.  Note  also:  students  may  not  take  both 
07. 100  and  07. 105  for  General  Education  credit. 
07.200  Art  and  Architecture  In  Rome  (3)  A  survey  of 
western  art  eind  airchitecture  as  exemplified  in  Roman  mu- 
seums, churches,  palaces,  and  archaeological  sites.  Of- 
fered only  in  Rome.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
07.205  Art  of  the  Renaissance  /A  2:2  (3)  Architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  and  prints  of  Renaissance  Italy  emd 
Northern  Europe.  Considering  the  interplay  of  art  with 
philosophy,  theology,  and  social  change,  this  course  ex- 
amines the  artistic  legacy  emd  rich  creative  achievements 
of  a  culture  inspired  by  classical  antiquity,  but  which  also 
understood  itself  as  a  new  historic  era.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite  for  General  Ekiucation  credit: 
07.100  or  29.110  or  61.105.  Note:  not  open  to  students 
who  have  taken  07.304  Asp>ects  of  Renaissance  Art. 
07.210  Modem  Art:  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centu- 
ries /A  1:2  (3)  An  Introduction  to  the  cirt  of  the  modem 
period.  Presents  in  cultural  and  historical  contexts  the 
work  of  major  artists  such  as  David,  Goya,  Delacroix, 
Monet.  Van  Gogh.  Cezanne,  Picasso,  Matisse.  Duchamp. 
Pollock,  and  many  others.  The  issue  of  what  is  unique 
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about  modem  art  and  the  expanding  conception  of  creative 
expression  in  our  era  are  emphasized.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  EUiucation  credit 

05. 100  or  07. 105  or  17.105  or  67. 1  10. 

07. 21S  Architecture:  Washington  and  the  World  /A  1:2 
(3)  Appreciation  of  our  architectural  heritage  and  a  study 
of  its  history  through  the  great  buildings  of  Washington. 
Monuments  such  as  the  White  House  and  the  Capitol  are 
studied  in  relation  to  structures  from  which  they  have 
evolved.  Students  obtain  a  knowledge  of  building  tradi- 
tions of  Washington,  the  United  States,  and  the  Western 
world.  Usually  offered  once  a  year.  Prerequisite  for  General 
Education  credit  07. 1 05  or  1 7. 1 05. 
07.300  Baroque  Art  (3)  Study  of  art  and  architecture 
during  the  Baroque  Age,  beginning  with  the  Counter-Ref- 
ormation movement,  continuing  to  the  advent  of  the  Neo- 
classical. Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  Italian  roots  of 
this  style  which  later  spread  throughout  Europe.  Offered 
only  in  Rome.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 

07.101  or  07. 105. 

07.302  Roman  Art  (3)  Art  and  circhitecture  of  Rome  from 
the  republic  through  the  Empire.  Meets  with  07.602.  Usu- 
ally offered  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  07. 100  or  07. 105. 

07.303  Medieval  Art  (3)  A  survey  of  Medievcil  art  covering 
E^ly  ChrisUain,  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  and  Gothic  de- 
velopments in  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture.  Usu- 
edly  offered  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  07. 100  or  07. 105. 
07.305  Aspects  of  American  Art  (3)  Changing  topics  on 
selected  individual  artists  or  on  key  themes  or  concepts  in 
American  art,  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present. 
Works  of  art  and  library  resources  in  the  Washington  area 
are  emphasized.  Usually  offered  alternate  years. 
07.308  Gothic  Art  (3)  Architecture,  painting,  sculpture, 
manuscript  illuminations,  and  stained  glass  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century  in  Europe.  Meets  with 
07.608.  Offered  irregularly.  Prerequisite:  07. 100  or  07. 105 
or  07.303. 

07.309,  07.310  Museum  Studies  and  the  Arts  Seminar 
I  (4),  n  (4)  Tcikes  students  behind  the  scenes  at  cultural 
institutions,  attending  presentations  by  professioneils  in 
the  museum  and  arts  world.  Students  are  introduced  to 
the  key  issues  and  concerns  in  the  field  of  muscology  and 
the  arts.  Topics  include:  connoisseurship  and  collecting, 
aesthetic  judgements,  conservation  and  preservation, 
managing  not- for-profits,  eirt  law  and  intellectual  property 
and  a  wide  variety  of  other  topics.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  Washington  Semester 
progremi. 

07.316  The  Architecture  of  Humanism  1400-1700  (3) 
A  history  of  the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance,  Baroque, 
and  Rococo  periods,  emphasizing  the  humanistic  tradi- 
tions of  Western  Europe  as  expressed  in  major  buildings 
and  in  city  planning.  Meets  with  07.616.  Offered  irregu- 
larly. 

07.318  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century  Architec- 
ture (3)  Modem  circhitecture  £md  the  encounter  of  archi- 
tecture with  the  machine  age.  Meets  with  07.618.  Offered 
IrregulEirly. 

07.331  Visual  Arts  in  the  United  States  to  1890  (3) 
Developments  in  portraiture,  landscape,  and  genre  paint- 
ings from  the  early  Colonial  period  to  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth centviry.  Approaches  to  eirt  historical  analysis  and 


relationships  between  American  and  European  art.  Em- 
phasis on  major  artists  such  as  Copley,  Peale.  Cole, 
Church.  Eakins,  Homer,  Whistler,  cind  Cassatt,  and  on  the 
Hudson  River  School,  Lumlnism,  sentimental  painting 
and  quiltmciking,  Toncdism,  and  Neoclassical  and  Beaux 
Arts  sculpture.  Meets  with  07.631.  Usually  offered  every 
fall.  Prerequisite:  07.101  or  07.105  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

07.332  Visual  Arts  in  the  United  States:  1890  to  1945 
(3)  Ideas  of  "modernism"  through  both  realistic  and  ab- 
stract developments.  Approaches  to  art  historical  cmalysis 
and  relationships  between  American,  European,  and  Mex- 
ican art.  Emphasis  on  the  Ashcan  School,  tJie  Stieglitz  and 
Arensberg  circles,  Precisionism.  the  Harlem  Renaissance. 
Regionalism  and  Social  Realism,  and  the  continuity  of  ab- 
stract interests.  Focuses  on  major  artists  such  as  Sloan, 
Bellows,  Dove.  Hartley.  Stieglitz,  O'Keeffe.  Demuth, 
Sheeler,  Benton,  Wood,  Curry,  Lx)zowick,  Hopper,  Shahn, 
Rivera,  Kahlo,  Orozco  and  Davis,  as  well  as  significant  art 
critics  £ind  dealers.  Meets  with  07.632.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  07. 101  or  07. 105  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

07.333  American  Architecture  until  1870  (3)  Develop- 
ment of  Americcin  architecture  and  its  relation  to  European 
developments.  Meets  with  07.633.  Usually  offered  alter- 
nate falls. 

07.334  American  Architecture:  1870  to  the  Present  (3) 
American  architecture  and  city  planning  from  the  pwst- 
Civil  War  period  to  the  present.  Meets  with  07.634.  Usually 
offered  alternate  springs. 

07.390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Art  History 
(1-6) 

07.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  Exlucation  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

07.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Art  History  (1-6) 

07.491  Internship  (3)  Prerequisite:  approval  of  adviser 
and  department  chair. 

07.492  Internship  in  Museum  Studies  and  the  Arts  (4) 
A  two  day  a  week  internship  at  a  Washington  cultural 
organization.  Academic  requirements  include  a  joumad  of 
the  internship  experience  and  an  organizationcil  case 
study  of  the  organization.  Possible  sites  of  placements  in- 
clude private  museums  and  galleries,  performing  sirts  cen- 
ters, auction  houses,  the  Smithsonian,  arts  magazines  and 
newspapers,  and  managerial  ofiBces  of  not-for-profits.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  Wash- 
ington Semester  program. 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

07.500  Approaches  to  Art  History  (3)  Reading,  discus- 
sion, and  written  work  based  on  selected  topics  such  as 
style,  iconography,  semiotics,  the  eirt  museum,  cind  social, 
psychological  and  feminist  approaches.  Attention  to  criti- 
cal interpretation  and  writing  research  papers.  Usually 
offered  once  each  year.  Prerequisite:  four  art  history 
courses  or  graduate  standing.  Note:  Required  for  under- 
graduate art  history  majors  and  for  graduate  cirt  history 
students. 

07.501  Baroque  Painting  (3)  Seventeenth  century  paint- 
ing in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  the  Netherlands,  amd  England. 
Emphasis  on  Caravaggio,  Rubens,  Rembrandt.  Vermeer, 
Poussin,  cmd  Velazquez.  Usually  offered  alternate  years. 
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Prerequisite:  two  art  history  courses  including  07.101  or 
07. 105  or  equivalent. 

07.506  Renaissance  Sculpture  (3)  Italian  sculpture  from 
the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  stressing  achieve- 
ments of  Donatello,  Michelangelo,  and  Bernini.  Offered 
irregularly.  Prerequisite:  two  art  history  courses  including 
07.101  or  permission  of  instructor. 
07.508  Painting:  Rococo  through  Impressionism  (3) 
Counter-Rococo  currents  in  the  late  eighteenth  century, 
including  neoclassicism  and  proto-Romanticism,  with  a 
detailed  study  of  David  and  Goya;  French  Romanticism  in 
the  art  of  Gericault  and  Delacroix;  romantic  Icindscape 
painting  with  emphasis  on  Turner,  Constable,  Friedrich, 
Corot,  and  the  Barbizon  School;  the  realism  of  Courbet; 
Manet  and  Degas;  and  Monet  and  the  French  Im- 
pressionists. Usually  offered  ciltemate  years.  Prerequisite: 
two  art  history  courses  including  07.101  or  07.105  or 
equivalent. 

07.510  Painting:  Post-Impressionism  to  Expression- 
ism (3)  Reactions  to  Impressionism  in  the  1880s  and 
1890s  in  France  and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Emphasis  on 
the  art  of  Seurat  and  the  Neo-Impressionists,  Cezanne, 
Gauguin  and  the  Symbolists,  and  Van  Gogh.  Also  studied 
are  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Bonnard,  Vuillard,  Munch,  Ensor, 
and  Klimt.  Art  Nouveau  and  Expressionism  Eire  considered 
as  Post-Impressionist  phenomena,  eind  their  effect  on  the 
early  work  of  Matisse  and  Picasso  is  assessed.  Usucilly 
offered  once  a  year.  Prerequisite:  two  art  history  courses 
including  07. 10 1  or  07. 105  or  equivalent. 

07.511  Painting:  Cubism  through  Surrealism  (3)  Ana- 
lyzes the  development  of  Cubism  in  the  art  of  Picasso  and 
Braque,  Sonia  and  Robert  Delaunay,  and  the  Italian  Fu- 
turists. Also  studied  are  the  non-objective  styles  of 
Kandinsky  and  Mondrian,  and  the  Dada  £ind  Surrealist 
movements,  with  emphasis  on  Duchamp,  Miro,  and  Pi- 
casso. American  art  since  1945  and  its  roots  in  traditions 
of  European  modernism  are  also  considered.  Usually  of- 
fered once  a  year.  Prerequisite:  07. 101  or  07. 105  or  equiv- 
alent. 

07.513  Renaissance  Painting:  Giotto  to  Bellini  (3)  De- 
velopments in  Italian  cities  such  as  Florence.  Siena  and 
Venice  in  the  fourteenth  aind  fifteenth  centuries,  including 
the  classical  revival,  narrative,  the  linear  perspective,  and 
the  role  of  social  eind  theoretical  factors  in  the  practice  of 
art.  Consideration  of  form  and  iconography  in  the  art  of 
major  figures  such  as  Giotto,  Dunnio,  Masaccio,  Piero  della 
Francesca.  Botticelli  and  Giovanni  Bellini.  Usually  offered 
once  a  yeair.  Prerequisite:  two  cirt  history  courses  including 
07. 101  or  07. 105  or  equivalent. 

07.514  Renaissance  Painting:  Leonardo  to  Caravaggio 
(3)  Development  of  High  Reneilssance,  Mannerist,  and  Ba- 
roque styles  in  sixteenth  century  Italy.  Major  artistic  per- 
sonalities, such  as  Leoncirdo  da  Vinci,  Michelangelo, 
Raphael,  Giorglone,  and  Titian  are  emphasized.  Consider- 
ation of  the  rise  of  in  the  social  status  of  artists,  the  emer- 
gence of  the  concept  of  artlsUc  genius,  and  the  growing 
phenomena  of  women  artists.  Usucilly  offered  once  a  year. 
Prerequisite:  two  art  history  courses  including  07.101  or 
07. 105  or  equivalent. 

07.520  Seminar  in  Art  History  (3)  Reports  and  critical 
discussion  of  research  papers  on  topic  announced  for  se- 
mester. May  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not  in  the  s£m:ie 
term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every  term. 


Prerequisite:  six  art  history  courses  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

07.590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Art  History  (1-6) 
Graduate  Courses 

Note:  600-level  courses  generally  meet  with  300-level 
courses.  Registration  at  the  600  level  implies  graduate- 
level  assignments  and  higher  expectations  regarding  per- 
formance. 

07.602  Roman  Art  (3)  Art  and  architecture  of  Rome  from 
the  Republic  through  the  Empfre.  Meets  with  07.302.  Usu- 
ally offered  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  07. 100  or  07. 105. 
07.608  Gothic  Art  (3)  Architecture,  painting,  sculpture, 
manuscript  illuminations,  and  stained  glass  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century  in  Europe.  Meets  with 
07.308.  Offered  irregularly.  Prerequisite:  07. 100  or  07. 105 
or  07.303. 

07.616  The  Architecture  of  Htunanism  1400-1700  (3) 

A  history  of  the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance,  Baroque, 
and  Rococo  p)eriods,  emphasizing  the  humanistic  tradi- 
tions of  Western  Europ)e  as  expressed  in  major  buildings 
and  in  city  pleinning.  Meets  with  07.316.  Offered  irregu- 
larly. 

07.618  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century  Architec- 
ture (3)  Modem  architecture  and  the  encounter  of  archi- 
tecture with  the  machine  age.  Meets  with  07.318.  Offered 
irregularly. 

07.631  Visual  Arts  in  the  United  States  to  1890  (3) 
Developments  in  portraiture,  landscape,  and  genre  paint- 
ings from  the  early  Colonial  period  to  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Approaches  to  art  historical  analysis  and 
relationships  between  American  and  European  art.  Em- 
phasis on  major  artists  such  as  Copley,  Peale,  Cole, 
Church,  Eakins,  Homer,  Whistler,  and  Cassatt,  and  on  the 
Hudson  River  School,  Luminism,  sentimental  painting 
and  quiltmaking,  Tonalism,  and  Neoclassical  and  Beaux 
Arts  sculpture.  Meets  with  07.331.  Usually  offered  every 
fall.  Prerequisite:  07.101  or  07.105  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

07.632  Visual  Arts  in  the  United  States:  1890  to  1945 
(3)  Ideas  of  "modernism"  through  both  realistic  cind  ab- 
stract developments.  Approaches  to  art  historical  analysis 
and  relationships  between  American.  European,  and  Mex- 
ican art.  Emphasis  on  the  Ashcan  School,  the  Stieglitz  and 
Arensberg  circles,  Precisionism.  the  Harlem  Renaissance, 
Regionalism  cind  Social  Realism,  and  the  continuity  of  ab- 
stract interests.  Focuses  on  major  cirtists  such  as  Sloem, 
Bellows,  Dove,  Hartley,  Stieglitz,  O'Keeffe,  Demuth, 
Sheeler,  Benton,  Wood,  Curry,  Lozowick,  Hopper,  Shahn, 
Rivera,  Kahlo,  Orozco  and  Davis,  as  well  as  significant  art 
critics  and  dealers.  Meets  with  07.332.  Usucdly  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  07. 10 1  or  07. 105  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

07.633  American  Architecture  until  1870  (3)  Develop- 
ment of  American  architecture  and  its  relation  to  European 
developments.  Meets  with  07.333.  Usually  offered  alter- 
nate falls. 

07.634  American  Architecture:  1870  to  the  Present  (3) 
American  architecture  and  city  planning  from  the  post- 
Civil  War  period  to  the  present.  Meets  with  07.334.  Usually 
offered  alternate  springs. 

07.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Art  History  (1-6) 
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07.691  Internship  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  approval  of  adviser 
and  department  chair. 

07.692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  Eklucation  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

07.792  Research  Seminar  in  Art  History  (3)  Seminar 
topic  is  normally  from  one  of  the  following  areas:  Renais- 
sance art.  Baroque  and  Rococo  art,  nineteenth-century 
art,  twentieth-century  art,  American  art  and  architecture, 
or  from  thematic  or  conceptual  categories  such  as  land- 
scape or  gender.  Thesis-option  papers  written  by  M.A.  can- 
didates grow  out  of  this  course.  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
but  not  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  open  only  to  M.A.  candi- 
dates with  permission  of  department  chair  required. 

07.793  Directed  Research  in  Art  History  (3)  Topic  ar- 
ranged. Must  be  in  a  field  listed  under  07.792,  but  not  in 
field  covered  in  07.792  that  semester.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  op>en  only  to  M.A.  candidates  with  12 
hours  of  graduate  art  history  with  a  B  average.  Permission 
of  department  chair  required. 

Biology 

Undergraduate  Courses 

09.100  Great  Experiments  in  Biology  /N  5:1  (3)  The 

core  of  biology  is  the  scientific  experiment.  This  course, 
through  lecture  and  laboratory,  focuses  on  some  classic 
experiments  that  introduce  students  to  the  modem  study 
of  biology  and  scientific  method.  Experiments  include  ones 
in  the  molecular  basis  of  mutation,  separation  of  complex 
biologically  important  molecules,  and  the  construction  of 
demographic  tables.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequi- 
site: completion  of  the  University  Mathematics  Require- 
ment or  concurrent  enrollment  in  a  mathematics  or 
statistics  course  that  has  4 1 . 1 50  Finite  Mathematics  as  a 
prerequisite.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
01.301  Great  Experiments  in  Biology. 
09. 102  Seminar  in  Environmental  Issues  (1)  This  sem- 
incir  for  beginning  environmental  studies  majors  intro- 
duces the  student  to  the  domain  of  environmental  science 
as  a  discipline.  The  student  is  exposed  to  the  scientific, 
economic,  and  social  issues  underlying  major  environ- 
mental problems.  Different  environmental  topics  are  pre- 
sented through  faculty  and  guest  speakers,  readings,  and 
discussions.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  envi- 
ronmental studies  majors  only. 

09.110  General  Biology  I  /N  5:1  (4)  An  in-depth  intro- 
duction and  exploration  of  the  study  of  life  fi^om  atoms, 
molecules,  and  organelles  to  the  cellular  levels  of  organi- 
zation. Emphasis  on  cell  structure  and  function,  energet- 
ics and  metabolism,  the  gene,  molecular  genetics,  and 
evolution.  The  laboratory  component  introduces  the  sci- 
entific method  and  exjjerimentation  through  the  study  of 
microbes,  plants  and  cinimals.  Two  and  a  half  hours  of 
lecture  and  two  and  a  half  hours  of  laboratory  p)er  week. 
Usually  oSered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  completion  of  the 
University  Mathematics  Requirement  or  concurrent  en- 
rollment in  CEilculus  with  permission  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  and  Statistics.  Note:  not  op>en  to  students 
who  have  taken  09.101  General  Biology  1  Lecture. 
09.200  Structure  and  Function  of  the  Htmian  Body  /N 
5:2  (3)  The  human  organism  as  a  paradigm  for  biological 


organization.  The  relationship  between  structure  and 
function  of  organ  systems.  Disease  processes  in  the  con- 
text of  normal  physiology;  social  concerns  fi-om  a  biological 
perspective.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for 
General  Education  credit  09. 100  or  09. 1 10. 
09.210  General  Biology  n  /N  5:2  (4)  An  exploration  of 
the  origins  of  planet  Earth  and  life.  Emphasis  on  the  or- 
ganismal  and  higher  levels  of  biological  organization.  The 
diversity  of  life  through  a  survey  of  the  five  kingdoms  and 
their  phylogenetic  relationships.  The  form  and  function  of 
plcints  and  cinimals.  A  consideration  of  the  interrelation- 
ships between  organisms  and  environment.  The  laboratory 
component  explores  the  diversity  of  life  at  the  organismal 
and  higher  levels  of  biological  organization.  Studies  in- 
clude form  and  function  of  plants  and  animals,  dissection 
of  the  rat,  and  selected  systems.  Two  and  a  half  hours  of 
lecture  and  two  and  a  half  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Usually  ofiiered  every  term.  Prerequisttefor  all  students,  and 
for  General  Ekiucation  credit  09. 11 0. 
09.220  The  Case  for  Evolution  /N  5:2  (3)  The  controver- 
sies surrounding  the  changes  in  species  through  time. 
Organic  evolution:  what  is  fact,  what  is  hypothesis,  and 
what  is  belief  are  assessed.  The  case  for  evolution  by  nat- 
ural selection.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for 
General  Education  credit  09. 110  or  09. 100  or  57. 1 15. 
09.240  Oceanography  /N  5:2  (3)  An  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  sea,  including  continental  drift  and  plate  tec- 
tonics, marine  minergil  resources,  climatology  and  meteo- 
rology, currents,  winds,  sediments,  beaches,  waves, 
violent  storms,  tsunamis,  tides,  dunes,  marshes,  swamps, 
reefs,  productivity,  upwelling,  fisheries,  dangerous  marine 
cinimals,  whales,  sharks,  shellfish,  ocean  dumping,  and 
marine  law.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for 
General  Education  credit  09. 100  or  09. 1 10  or  15. 100  or 
15. 110  or  51. 100  or  51. 105  or  51. 110. 
09.250  Living  in  the  Environment  /N  5:2  (3)  Focuses 
on  key  principles  that  govern  how  nature  works  and  ap- 
plies them  to  possible  solutions  to  environmental  prob- 
lems. Major  topics  include  energy  flow  and  nutrient  cycling 
through  ecosystems,  properties  of  natureil  communities, 
human  population  dynamics,  resource  conservation  and 
management,  the  meaning  of  pollution,  and  environmen- 
tal ethics.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  previous 
experience  with  biology  or  chemistry  eind.^r  General  Ed- 
ucation credit  09.100  or  15.100. 

09.300  Cell  Biology  with  Laboratory  (4)  Integrated  study 
of  cell  structure  and  function  in  microorganisms,  plants, 
and  animeds  emphasizing  their  ultrastructure,  biochemis- 
try, and  physiology.  Lab  consists  of  direct  experience  with 
the  morphology  and  physiology  of  cells.  Elxercises  include 
the  use  of  PH  meters,  spectrophotometers,  the  ultracentri 
fiige,  compound  light,  polarizing  and  phase  contrast  mi- 
croscopes. Studies  of  enzyme  kinetics,  cell  motility  and 
respiration,  chromosome  structure,  and  fundamental  his- 
tology are  also  conducted.  UsuEilly  offered  every  fall.  Pre- 
requisite; 09.210.  15.110  and  15.210. 
09.340  Bilarine  Biology  (3)  Biology  of  Marine  organisms 
from  a  global  jjerspective.  Influence  of  geology,  geography, 
currents,  tides,  waves,  winds,  salinity,  and  other  peirame- 
ters  on  the  distribution  of  marine  organisms.  Pleinkton. 
nekton,  infauna,  epifauna,  rocky  shores,  coral  reefs,  estu- 
cirines,  beaches,  and  other  environments.  Marine  ecology. 
Exercises  using  living  and  preserved  marine  invertebrates 
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and  fishes.  Weekend  field  trips  may  be  required.  Usually 
ofi"ered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  09.210  or  09.240  and  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 

09.356  Genetics  with  Lalx)ratory  (5)  Bcisic  genetic  prin- 
ciples as  revealed  by  classical  and  modem  research  meth- 
ods. Patterns  of  gene  transmission;  gene  structure, 
function,  interactions,  and  mutation;  chromosomal  aber- 
rations; nonchromosomal  inheritance;  biochemical  genet- 
ics; and  population  genetics.  Experiments  illustrating 
basic  genetic  concepts,  using  materials  fi'om  com,  dro- 
sophila,  and  humans.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prereq- 
uisite: 09.300  or  permission  of  instructor. 
09.375  Water  Resources  (3)  A  study  of  the  availability, 
quality,  dynamics,  and  cycles  of  water.  Emphasizes  the 
hydraulic  cycle,  movement  of  water  in  aquifers,  floods  and 
droughts,  drainage  basin  analysis,  and  factors  affecting 
water  quality.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
41.211  or  41.221. 

09.390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Biology  (1-6) 
09.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9) 
See  Coof)erative  Exducation  in  this  publication. 
09.404  Biology  of  Plants  with  Laboratory  (4)  An  in- 
depth  survey  of  plant  structure  and  function,  with  empha- 
sis on  photosynthesis,  development,  physiology,  and 
evolution.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
09.210  and  15.210. 

09.410  Invertebrate  Zoology  with  Laboratory  (4)  Struc- 
ture, evolution,  eind  physiology  of  invertebrate  animals, 
marine  groups,  Helminthes,  and  certain  insecta.  The  lab- 
oratory includes  the  identification  of  organisms  within  the 
various  taxa.  Sampling  techniques  for  the  collection  of  an- 
imals in  fresh  and  salt  water  systems;  field  trips  for  collec- 
tion and  Identification  of  habitats  for  insects  and  worms; 
record-keeping  cind  an  understanding  of  instrument  and 
equipment  maintenance.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls. 
Prerequisite:  09. 110  and  09.210. 

09.423  Introduction  to  Ecology  (3)  General  principles  of 
terrestrial  smd  aquatic  ecology,  emphasizing  deciduous 
forest  and  fi-esh  water  ecology.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
Prerequisite;  09.210. 

09.435  Vertebrate  Physiology  with  Laboratory  (5)  Prop- 
erties and  physiology  of  vertebrate  organ  systems  are  ex- 
plored. Laboratory  illustrates  selected  physiological 
principles  emd  encourages  scientific  inquiry.  Usually  of- 
fered alternate  falls.  Prerequisite:  09.300,  15.110,  and 
15.210. 

09.440  Microbiology  with  Laboratory  (4)  Introductory 
survey  of  the  proUsts  (with  emphasis  on  bacteria):  their 
morphology,  physiology,  metabolism,  growth,  and  de- 
struction, and  their  role  in  human  welfare  as  agents  of 
disease  emd  environmental  change.  Laboratory  techniques 
of  straining,  cultivation,  isolation,  and  identification  of  mi- 
crobes, with  emphcLsis  on  bacteria.  Experiments  on  phys- 
iology, metabolism,  and  physical -chemical  effects  on 
growth  and  death  of  microbes.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
Prerequisi/e;  09.1 10,  09.210,  and  15.310. 

09.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Biology  (1-6) 

09.491  Internship  (1-4) 

09.492  Senior  Capstone  in  Environmental  Studies  (3) 
An  in-depth  examination  of  two  major  sites  of  environmen- 
tal concern  and  controversy  from  a  variety  of  scientific  and 
social  persfiectlves.  One  site,  such  as  the  Yellowstone  Eco- 


system, will  be  of  national  importance;  and  one,  such  as 
the  Anacostia  River,  will  be  of  local  importance.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Envi- 
ronmental studies  majors  only. 

09.497  Senior  Honors  Thesis  I  (3)  Student  designed  orig- 
inal laboratory  or  field  research  project.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing,  honors  program, 
permission  of  department. 

09.498  Senior  Honors  Thesis  U  (3)  Completion  of  stu- 
dent designed  original  laboratory  or  field  research  project. 
Results  both  written  as  scientific  paper(s)  and  presented 
in  departmental  seminar.  Usually  offiered  every  term.  Pre- 
requisite; 09.497. 

09.499  Senior  Seminar  in  Biology  (3)  This  seminar,  re- 
quired of  all  senior  biology  majors,  challenges  students  to 
examine  uniiying  principles  of  biology.  Diffierent  topics  are 
presented  in  discussions,  through  faculty  and  guest 
speakers,  readings,  and  individucd  student  presentations. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing; 
biology  majors  only. 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

09.500  Advanced  General  Microbiology  (3)  Structure 
and  functioned  einatomy  of  procaryotic  cell  walls  and  mem- 
branes; bacterial  phototrophs,  autotrophs,  heterotrophs, 
their  main  pathways  of  degradative  and  synthetic  metab- 
olism; mechanisms  of  procaryotic  genetic  exchange;  and 
regulation  of  gene  expression.UsuaUy  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  09.440  and  organic  chemistry. 

09.501  Mechanisms  of  Pathogenesis  (3)  Infectious  dis- 
eases of  humans  with  emphasis  on  bacterial  pathogens 
and  the  biology  of  the  causative  agents.  Host-pathogens 
and  the  biology  of  causative  agents.  Host-parasite  relation- 
ships, pathogenesis,  immunology,  and  epidemiology  are 
studied.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Prerequisite; 
09.440  or  permission  of  instructor. 

09.505  Introduction  to  Neurobiology  (3)  A  general  in- 
troduction to  basic  neuroanatomy  and  neurophysiology, 
with  discussions  of  current  topics  in  neuroscience.  In- 
tended for  advanced  undergraduates  in  biology  or  psychol- 
ogy pursuing  a  natural-science  curriculum,  and  for 
graduate  students  in  biology  and  psychology.  Usually  of- 
fered cdtemate  falls.  Prerequisite:  one  year  college-level  bi- 
ology and  permission  of  instructor.  A  course  in  anatomy 
and  physiology  is  strongly  recommended. 
09.541  Cellular  Immunology  (3)  Current  concepts  of  the 
immune  response  at  the  cellular  level.  Structure  and  func- 
tion of  the  T-ljTTiphocyte,  B-lymphocyte,  macrophages, 
cind  anciUary  cells.  Theories  of  antibody  diversity  and  the 
ceUulcir  basis  of  immunoglobulin  formation.  Cellular  as- 
pects of  immunologic  toleremce,  hypersensitivity,  surveil- 
lance, and  clinical  immunology.  Review  of  the  current 
literature.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  09.300 
or  graduate  standing. 

09.550  Developmental  Biology  with  Laboratory  (4)  The 
descriptive  morphology,  physiology,  biochemistry,  genet- 
ics, and  molecular  biology  of  the  developmental  processes 
in  a  vEiriety  of  organisms.  Includes  laboratory  study  of  pre- 
pared slides  and  living  materieil.  Usually  offered  alternate 
falls.  Prerequisite:  09.300  or  equivalent,  1 5.320  or  equiva- 
lent, and  senior  or  graduate  standing. 
09.552  Field  and  Laboratory  Methods  in  Water  Quality 
Analysis  (4)  Biological  and  chemical  methods  for  evaluat- 
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ing  water  quality  in  fresh  water  lakes  and  streams.  EPA- 
approved  protocols  for  rapid  bioassessments;  taxonomic 
identifications  of  freshwater  invertebrates  and  plants. 
Chemical  and  physical  examination  of  water  using  cur- 
rently accepted  water  quality  tests.  Three  hours  of  lecture 
per  week;  plus  three  Saturdays  and  one  Sunday  for  field 
collecting,  times  to  be  arranged.  Usually  offered  alternate 
falls.Prerequisife;  09.1 10.  09.210.  15.110,  15.210. 
09.555  Techniques  of  Molecular  Biology  (3)  Training  in 
the  basic  manipulation  of  DNA,  RNA.  and  protein.  Practical 
experience  in  several  different  analytical  and  preparative 
procedures.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  09.661  Techniques  of  Molecular  Biology. 

09.560  Techniques  in  Cell  Biolo^  (3)  Basic  techniques 
of  cell  and  tissue  culture.  Aseptic  technique,  primary  cul- 
ture, culture  and  cheiracterization  lines,  cell  growth  kinet- 
ics, and  physical  methods  of  cell  separation.  Usually 
offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  09.300  or  equivalent  and 
senior  or  graduate  standing. 

09.565  Field  Ecology  (3)  Training  in  the  techniques  of 
ecological  research.  The  course  integrates  sampling  prob- 
lems in  the  field,  statistical  analysis  of  the  data,  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  results  in  terms  of  major  ecological 
questions.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  09.423 
or  equivalent.  42.202  or  equivalent,  and  senior  or  graduate 
standing. 

09.566  E^volutionary  Mechanisms  (3)  The  genetic  com- 
position of  populations  and  the  theory  and  principles  of 
natural  selection.  Species  formation  and  differentiation  in 
Darwinian  and  neo-Darwinian  theory.  Evolution  above  the 
species  level  and  current  evolutionary  concepts  (such  as 
sociobiology  and  catastrophe  theory)  are  also  considered. 
Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite:  09.300, 
09.356.  or  09.550. 

09.567  Evolutionary  Ecology  (3)  The  ecology  of  organ- 
isms is  made  clear  in  the  context  of  evolution  and  the  study 
of  evolution  is  greatly  enriched  by  an  understanding  of  the 
ecological  circumstances  in  which  evolution  occurs.  This 
course  focuses  on  the  interface  between  the  two  and  the 
mathematical  models  involved.  Usueilly  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  09.423  and  41.221. 

09.572  Special  Topics  in  Ecology  (1-4)  Selected  topics 
and  current  research  relating  to  freshwater  and  marine 
aquatic  ecosystems,  biogeography,  and  populations  of 
plants  and  einimals.  May  be  rep>eated  for  credit  but  not  in 
the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Offered  irreguleirly. 
Prerequisite:  one  course  in  basic  ecology. 
09.577  Special  Topics  in  Developmental  Biology  (1-4) 
Current  research  interests  such  as  nuclear-cytoplasmic 
interactions,  cell  surface  in  development,  developmental 
aspects  of  carcinogenesis,  and  gene  expression  in  devel- 
opment. May  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not  in  the  seime 
term;  topic  must  be  different.  Offered  irregularly.  Prerequi- 
site: 09.550  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  instructor. 
09.579  Topics  in  Evolutionary  Biology  (1-4)  Current 
research  topics,  depending  on  the  focus  of  the  instructor, 
such  as  Molecular  Evolution,  Biochemical  Approaches  to 
Evolution,  Mathematical  Modeling  of  EX'olutionary  Pro- 
cesses, and  the  Interaction  of  Genetics.  Developmental  Bi- 
ology, Ek:ology  and  Evolutionary  Biology.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit,  but  not  within  the  same  term:  topic  must  be 


different.  Offered  irregularly.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
instructor. 

09.583  Molecular  Biology  (3)  An  in-depth  study  of  gene 
structure  and  expression.  Concepts  are  described  and 
illustrated  further  with  examples  and  discussion  of  classic 
and  current  papers  from  the  scientific  literature.  Topics 
covered  include  DNA.  RNA  and  protein  synthesis,  regula- 
tion of  gene  expression  in  procaryotes  and  eucaryotes. 
nucleic  acid  structure.  RNA  processing.  DNA  binding  pro- 
teins and  transcription  factors,  oncogenes,  transforma- 
tion, mutations,  DNA  repair  and  recombination.  Usually 
offered  alternate  fcills.  Prerequisite:  1 5.56 1 .  Note:  not  open 
to  students  who  have  taken  09.683  Molecular  Biology. 

09.590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Biology  (1-6) 
Graduate  Courses 

09.660  Mammalian  Physiology  and  Pathology  (3)  The 

way  systems  function  and  the  way  each  contributes  to  the 
function  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  Discussion  and  identifi- 
cation of  the  toxic  agents  that  interfere  with  the  normal 
function  of  the  body.  Offered  irregularly. 

09.679  Aquatic  Toxicology  (3-4)  The  principles  and  ap- 
plications of  physiological  toxicology,  toxicological  meth- 
odology and  data,  bioaccumulation  of  aquatic 
contaminants,  and  the  fate  of  chemicals  in  the  aquatic 
environment.  Students  conduct  standardized  bio-assays 
and  evaluate  the  toxicity  of  selected  compounds  to  selected 
trophic  levels.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Prerequi- 
site: graduate  standing  and  permission  of  instructor. 

09.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Biology  (1-6) 

09.691  Internship  (1-6) 

09.692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 

See  Cooperative  Education  in  this  publication. 

09.697  Research  Methodology  in  Biology  (3)  Basic  sci- 
entific resccirch  skills  necessary  for  experimental  design, 
data  analysis,  literature  critiques,  and  disseminating  re- 
sults. Specific  topics  include  techniques  for  literature  re- 
search, scientific  writing  including  thesis  proposed 
preparation,  the  use  of  statistical  packages,  and  the  prep- 
aration of  an  oral  presentation  for  a  thesis  defense,  semi- 
nar, or  professional  meeting.  Required  of  all  graduate 
biology  students.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
graduate  standing  in  biology. 

09.700  Graduate  Seminar  (1)  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
but  not  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usucilly 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  in  biol- 
ogy- 

09.790  Biology  Literature  Research  (1-6)  Students  con- 
duct a  literature  search  on  some  asp>ect  of  the  biological 
sciences  under  the  direction  of  their  guidance  committee, 
culminating  in  the  submission  of  a  review  paper.  Satisfies 
part  of  the  degree  requirements  for  the  M.A.  degree  in  bi- 
ology. Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  M.A.  candi- 
date in  biology. 

09.797  Master's  Thesis  Research  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  M.S. 
candidate  in  biology. 
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Business  Administration 

Management 

Undergraduate  Courses 

10.252  Business.  Government  and  Society  (3)  The  his- 
tory and  evolution  of  business  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  world.  The  relationship  between  government  and  busi- 
ness, including  government  regulation  of  business  and 
business  influence  on  public  policy.  The  relationship  be- 
tween business  and  society,  business  responsibilities  and 
challenges  in  a  global  environment,  and  ethical  issues  as- 
sociated with  business  decision  making.  Emphasis  on 
written  assignments.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequi- 
site: Sophomore  standing. 

10.352  Introduction  to  Management  Information  Sys- 
tems (3)  Information  as  an  organizational  resource,  deci- 
sion-making frameworks,  transaction  processing  systems, 
decision  suppwrt  systems,  external  information  systems, 
office  automation,  competitive  information  systems,  ac- 
counting and  financial  applications,  marketing  applica- 
tions, production  applications,  needs  assessment,  system 
design  and  implementation,  organizational  impacts,  and 
social  issues.  A  technology  update  is  provided  in  hardware 
and  software  basics,  database-management  systems,  and 
telecommunications.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequi- 
site: 40.260  or  40.280,  14.240,  10.353,  which  may  be 
taken  concurrently,  and  upper-division  standing. 

10.353  Principles  of  Organizational  Theory,  Behavior 
and  Management  (3)  Current  management  theories,  re- 
search, and  practice.  Course  content  represents  a  synthe- 
sis of  behavioral  sciences  providing  a  broad  framework  for 
management.  Topics  include  orgcinizational  goals  and  re- 
sponsibilities, models,  decision  theory,  planning  control, 
organization,  motivation,  leadership,  group  behavior,  con- 
flict, and  organizational  change.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  upper-division  standing. 

10.354  Business  Applications  of  Computers  /N  (3)  Prin- 
ciples of  data  management.  Design  of  databases.  Develop- 
ment of  database  applications  with  a  database- 
memagement  system.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisite: 10.352  and  upper-division  standing. 

10.355  Production/Operations  Management  /N  (3) 
Fundcimental  concepts  of  operations  management.  Intro- 
duction to  operations  research  and  to  meinagement  sci- 
ence and  its  interdisciplinary  aspects.  Basic  elements  of 
decision  theory,  inventory  models,  linear  progreimming 
(L/P),  production  models,  simulation,  waiting  lines,  etc. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  upper-division 
standing  and  all  Kogod  College  requirements  in  statistics. 

10.381  Managing  Human  Resoiu'ces  (3)  Understanding 
the  principles  and  operations  of  personnel  administration 
£ind  industrial-relations  systems  in  organizations  by  ana- 
Ijrzlng  and  applying  theoretical  concepts  to  functional  sit- 
uations. Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
upper-division  stcindlng. 

10.382  Employee  Involvement  and  Labor  Policy  (3)  An 
analysis  of  the  concepts  and  principles  of  union-manage- 
ment relationships  through  an  emphasis  of  the  historical, 
leg£il,  economic,  social,  and  behavioral  dynamics  of  union 
and  management  interactions  in  various  settings.  Usucdly 
oflfered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  upp)er-dlvlsion  standing. 


10.384  Managing  Performance  (3)  The  course  focuses 
on  the  function  and  design  of  performance  appraisal  sys- 
tems as  tools  of  professional  development,  coaching  and 
counseling,  merit-compensation  determinations,  and  goal 
implementation.  Students  examine  the  assets  and  liabili- 
ties of  alternative  methods  of  performance-appraisal  sys- 
tems, ^plications  are  oriented  to  the  role  of  the  persormel 
manager.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisibe:  10.381 
and  upper-division  standing. 

10.386  E^trepreneurship  (3)  The  entrepreneurship  phi- 
losophy, attitudes,  and  characteristics.  Entrepreneurship 
and  new  venture  success  and  failure  factors.  Identifying 
and  evaluating  entrepreneurial  opportunities.  Developing 
a  new  venture  business  plan.  Successfully  mcinaging  the 
new  venture.  Applications  cover  creation  and  management 
of  stand-alone  ventures  and  of  those  developed  within  cor- 
porations. Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
11.300,  10.353,  and  13.365  and  upper-division  standing. 

10.387  Management  and  Leadership  Development  (3) 
Develops  the  management  leadership  and  organization 
perspectives  essential  to  the  success  of  small  to  large  busi- 
nesses and  individual  managers.  Development  of  manage- 
ment and  organization  leadership,  creativity  and 
innovation  are  stressed.  Enhancing  the  manager's  com- 
munication and  negotiation  skills  is  a  critical  dimension 
to  developing  effective  managers.  Developing  an  under- 
standing of  management  philosophy  and  values  and  their 
practical  impacts  on  managing  a  business  is  stressed.  Pre- 
requisite: 10.353. 

10.388  Small  Business  Management  (3)  The  numerous 
challenges  associated  with  the  successful  management  of 
a  small  business  enterprise.  Concepts,  tools,  and  tech- 
niques of  successful  management  of  a  small  business 
cover  a  broad  range  of  service  and  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. The  management  application  of  the  computer  in  a 
small  business  situation  is  highlighted.  Usually  oflfered 
every  fall.  Prerequisite:  10.353. 

10.391  Internship  in  Management  (1-6)  Provides  stu- 
dents with  the  opportunity  to  blend  practical  business 
work  experience  with  academic  study.  TTie  academic  work- 
load varies  depending  on  the  internship  credit  to  be 
earned.  Usually  oflfered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  Upper-di- 
vision standing  and  9  credit  hours  in  business  courses, 
including  any  relevant  business  core  courses  specified  by 
the  depEirtment.  Authorization  of  instructor  cind  depart- 
ment chair  required. 

10.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  Education  in  this  cat- 
alog. Prerequisite:  upper-division  standing  and  nine  credit 
hours  in  business  including  any  relevant  business  core 
courses  specified  by  the  department.  Authorization  of  in- 
structor zmd  dean  or  department  chair  required. 
10.452  Business  Responsibility  in  American  Society 
/A,  S  (3)  The  conceptual  and  historiceil  framework  in 
which  the  American  firm  jjerforms  as  an  institution  of  the 
community.  The  relationship  between  business  responsi- 
bility and  public  policy.  Emphasis  on  student  participation 
and  cases.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  upper- 
division  standing. 

10.454  Managing  Information  for  Business  Decision 
Making  (3)  Use  of  computer-based  modeling  systems  and 
computer  graphics  to  support  business  decisions.  Quali- 
tative and  quantitative  asp>ects  of  business  decision  mak- 
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ing.  business  decision  support  systems,  decision  insight 
systems  and  expert  systems.  Experience  with  business 
software  application  packages.  Usually  offered  every  fcdl. 
Prerequisite:  upp>er-division  standing. 

10.458  Business  Policy  and  Strategy  (3)  Integration  of 
knowledge  in  functional  areas  of  business  and  simulation 
of  management  experiences.  Various  methods  of  simulat- 
ing a  management  environment  are  employed,  including 
case  studies  and  computerized  management  problems. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing 
and  completion  of  all  junior-level  courses. 

10.481  Managing  Compensation  Systems  (3)  Surveys 
and  cinalyzes  basic  concepts  of  compensation  administra- 
tion in  private  sector  organizations.  The  foundation  for 
wage  and  salary  programs,  methods  of  job  evaluation, 
building  wage  and  salary  structures,  and  the  legal  con- 
straints on  compensation  progreims.  Usually  offered  every 
fall.  Prerequisite:  upper-division  standing. 

10.482  Managing  Employee  Benefits  Programs  (3)  Ana- 
lyzes management  requirements  for  legally  required  ben- 
efits such  as  OASDI,  health  insurance,  unemployment 
insurance,  and  worker  compensation.  Provides  in-depth 
examination  of  social  insurance  programs,  ERISA,  and 
pension  fund  management.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  upper-division  standing. 

10.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Management  (1- 

3)  Prerequisite:  upper-division  standing  and  authorization 
of  instructor,  depeirtment  chair,  and  associate  dean. 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

10.585  Managing  Diversity:  Recruiting  and  Selecting 
the  Workforce  (3)  An  analysis  of  labor-force  demograph- 
ics, study  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  amendments,  and 
study  of  other  discrimination-oriented  legislation.  The 
course  focuses  on  providing  equal  employment  opportuni- 
ties in  organizations,  how  to  establish  afBrmative  action 
programs,  and  how  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  EEO  in 
organizations.  Offered  irregularly.  Prerequisite:  upper-divi- 
sion standing  for  undergraduates. 

Graduate  Courses 

10.671  Strategic  Human  Resources  Management  (3) 

Functional  issues  and  current  developments  in  adminis- 
tering the  personnel  resources  of  contemporary  private- 
sector  organizations. 

10.681  Seminar  in  Compensation  Systems  (3)  Analysis 
of  concepts  and  practices  of  compensation  administration 
in  organizations.  Wage  and  salary  progrcims,  methods  of 
job  evaluation,  building  wage  and  salary  structures,  and 
the  legal  constraints  on  the  wage  and  salary  administrator 
and  on  compensation  programs. 

10.682  Seminar  in  Managing  Pensions  and  Benefits  (3) 

Anedyzes  the  Social  Security  Act  and  its  offsets  as  applied 
to  private,  single,  and  multiemployer  plans,  ERISA, 
OASDI,  health  insurance,  unemployment  insurance,  and 
worker  compensation.  Provides  skills  in  pension-fund 
management. 


10.684  Seminar  in  Performance  Management  (3)  Re- 
views performance- appraisal  systems  as  tools  of  the  man- 
agement process.  The  various  performance- appraisal 
techniques,  role  of  rater  and  rated,  and  the  organizations 
are  examined  during  this  comprehensive  review.  Current 
research  in  performance  appraisal  is  emphasized  and  dis- 
cussed. 

10.686  Management-Union  Relations  (3)  Explores  the 
nature  of  the  collective  bargaining  system  in  the  United 
States  and  the  parties  having  a  vital  interest  in  the  system. 
The  course  deals  primarily  with  formal  organizations  de- 
signed to  represent  the  interests  of  employers,  workers, 
and  the  general  public.  It  presents  historicad  background, 
current  practices,  and  future  directions  of  unions:  man- 
agement strategies  in  dealing  with  unions;  and  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  process. 

10.755  Strategic  Management  (3)  Unites  the  various 
majors  and  disciplines  taught  in  the  Kogod  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Conceptual  skills  for  integration  of 
previously  learned  aspects  of  corporations.  A  fi-amework 
for  analyzing  organizational  problems.  Strategic  manage- 
ment concepts,  research,  and  theories  as  they  apply  to 
organizational  analysis.  Analytical  and  decision-making 
skills  are  developed  through  the  use  of  simulations  and 
case  studies.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  com- 
pletion of  cill  graduate  core  course  requirements:  must  be 
taken  in  the  students's  last  semester. 


Marketing 
Undergraduate  Courses 

11.300  Principles  of  Marketing  (3)  Introduction  to  mar- 
keting decision  making  in  business  and  nonprofit  organi- 
zations. Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  analysis  of 
customer  needs:  segmenting  markets:  and  developing 
product,  promotion,  pricing,  and  distribution  strategies. 
Relationships  between  consumers,  business,  and  govern- 
ment are  explored.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
19.100,  19.200,  and  upper-division  standing. 

11.301  Consumer  Behavior  (3)  Study  of  marketing,  psy- 
chology, sociology,  and  cultural  anthropology  to  determine 
motivations  for  product  purchases.  A  multimedia  ap)- 
proach  is  used  to  illustrate  the  use  of  behavioral  science 
theory  to  create  new  products  and  promotional  ccimpaigns. 
Students  leam  to  amalyze  consumer  decisions  for  products 
or  services  and  to  determine  effectiveness  of  information 
provided  by  government  eind  charitable  organizations. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  1 1 .300  and  upper- 
division  standing. 

11.391  Internship  in  Marketing  (1-6)  Provides  students 
with  the  opportunity  to  blend  practical  business  work  ex- 
perience with  academic  study.  The  academic  workload  var- 
ies depending  on  the  internship  credit  to  be  earned. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  Upper-division 
standing  and  9  credit  hours  in  business  courses,  including 
any  relevant  business  core  courses  specified  by  the  depart- 
ment. Authorization  of  instructor  and  department  chair 
required. 
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11.392  Ck>operative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 

See  description  under  Cooperative  Eklucation  in  this  cat- 
alog. Prerequisite:  11.300,  upper-division  standing  and 
nine  credit  hours  in  business  including  any  relevant  busi- 
ness core  courses  specified  by  the  department. 

11.401  Marketing  Research  (3)  Study  of  research  tools 
used  to  aid  marketing  decision  making.  Considers  defini- 
tion of  research  problems,  selection  of  projects,  and  anal- 
ysis of  data.  Execution  of  a  consumer  survey  is  a  major 
component  of  the  course.  Students  use  the  computer  to 
analyze  research  data.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisite: 11. 301  and  42.202. 

1 1.402  Marketing  Problems  (3)  Analysis  of  current  mar- 
keting management  issues.  Students  develop  a  marketing 
plan  for  an  outside  organization,  analyze  case  studies,  and 
participate  in  computer  simulation  exercises.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term.  Prerequisite:  1 1 .40 1 ,  which  may  be  taken 
concurrently,  and  senior  standing. 

11.411  Promotion  Management  (3)  The  role  of  advertis- 
ing, public  relations,  personal  selling,  and  sales  promotion 
in  business.  Emphasis  on  how  promotional  campaigns  are 
planned,  created,  and  budgeted,  and  how  these  campaigns 
can  inform  buyers,  change  attitudes,  and  increase  sales. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  1 1.300. 

1 1.412  Promotion  Campaigns  (3)  Development  of  an  ad- 
vertising campaign  for  a  client.  Includes  formulation  of 
advertising  strategy,  media  planning,  media  buying,  cre- 
ative execution,  and  campaign  evaluation.  Usually  offiered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  1 1.300  and  1 1.41 1. 

1 1.421  Sales  Management  (3)  An  introduction  to  profes- 
sional sales  force  management.  Designed  to  develop  skills 
in  planning  the  sales  program,  organizing  the  selling  effort, 
and  recruiting,  training,  and  motivating  the  sales  force. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  1 1.300. 
1 1.436  Retailing  Management  (3)  Creation  and  manage- 
ment of  retailing  institutions.  Topics  include  buying,  mer- 
chandising, pricing,  promotion,  inventory  management, 
customer  service,  and  location  decisions.  Field  trips  to 
major  retail  establishments,  guest  speakers,  and  develop- 
ment of  a  plan  for  a  new  retail  store  are  the  major  compo- 
nents of  the  course.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
11.300. 

11.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Marketing  (1-3) 
Prerequisite:  upper-division  standing  and  authorization  of 
instructor,  department  chair,  and  associate  dean. 

International  Business 
Undergraduate  Courses 

12.200  The  Global  Marketplace  3:2  (3)  An  exploration 
of  the  globed  business  environment,  with  a  focus  on  the 
cultural  dimensions  Involved  in  conducting  business 
across  national  boundaries,  as  well  as  the  role  that  busi- 
ness plays  In  both  the  international  economy  and  in  the 
preservation  of  finite  world  resources.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Ekktcation  credit  33. 105  or 
33. 110  or  33. 140. 

12.300  Fundamentals  of  International  Business  (3)  An 
Introductory  course  that  studies  the  nature  and  scope  of 
International  trade  and  Investment,  intematloncil  institu- 
tions, the  international  monetary  system  and  exchange 
markets,  and  some  of  the  major  Issues  Involved  In  the 


functional  aspects  of  international  business.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term.  Prerequisite:  upper-division  standing. 

12.301  International  Marketing  (3)  The  concepts  and 
practices  of  marketing  across  national  borders  and  the 
adaptations  to  the  marketing  program  required  because  of 
the  different  needs,  environmental  constraints,  and  forms 
of  competition  in  foreign  markets.  Usually  offiered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  1 1.300  and  12.300. 

12.302  International  Finance  (3)  The  structure  and  na- 
ture of  the  international  monetary  system  and  the  opera- 
tion of  exchange  markets,  foreign  exchange  exposure,  and 
foreign  capital  markets.  The  cost  of  capital  in  an  interna- 
tional context  is  also  studied,  as  well  as  some  of  the  major 
issues  in  international  accoionting,  taxation,  and  banking. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  12.300  and 
13.365. 

12.391  Internship  in  International  Business  (1-6)  Pro- 
vides students  with  the  opportunity  to  blend  practical 
business  work  experience  with  academic  study.  The  aca- 
demic workload  varies  depending  on  the  internship  credit 
to  be  earned.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
Upper-division  stcinding  and  9  credit  hours  in  business 
courses,  including  any  relevant  business  core  courses 
specified  by  the  department.  Authorization  of  instructor 
and  department  chair  required. 

12.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  Education  in  this  pub- 
lication. Prerequisite:  upp)er  division  standing  and  nine 
credit  hours  in  business  including  any  relevant  business 
core  courses  specified  by  the  department. 

12.401  Cultural  Environment  of  International  Busi- 
ness (3)  The  cultural  factors  aff"ecting  international  busi- 
ness operations  emd  their  influence  on  the  principal 
business  functions  of  finance,  marketing,  procurement, 
production,  public  and  external  relations,  and  research 
and  development.  Usually  offiered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
12.300. 

12.404  Multinational  Accounting  Issues  (3)  Major  dif- 
ferences in  selected  national  accounting  systems,  compar- 
ative accounting  practices,  currency  translation  and 
consolidation  of  financial  statements,  problems  with  infla- 
tionary/deflationary currencies,  transfer  pricing,  interna- 
tional financial  disclosure,  and  multinational  taxation 
issues.  Usually  offiered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  14.241  £ind 
12.300. 

12.408  Export-Import  Management  (3)  The  manage- 
ment of  the  marketing  processes  of  export/import  opera- 
tions, particularly  for  small  and  medium  size  firms.  Topics 
include  the  decisions  involved  with  export/import  activi- 
ties, market  selection  strategies,  distributor  and  supplier 
selection  considerations,  fineincing  operations.  supp>orting 
documentation,  and  the  general  management  of  ex- 
port/import marketing  vcuiables.  Usually  offiered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  12.301. 

12.420  International  Business  and  Trade  Seminar  I  (4) 
Provides  an  in-depth  introduction  to  the  nature  and  work- 
ings of  international  business  and  trade  through  lectures 
and  seminars  with  decision-makers  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Also  focuses  on  the  functional  operations  of  international 
business  Including  marketing,  HRM,  finance,  accounting, 
£ind  international  law.  Usually  offiered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisite: Admission  to  the  Washington  Semester  Progreim. 
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12.421  International  Business  and  Trade  Seminar  II 

(4)  Continuation  of  12.420.  Prerequisite;  Admission  to  tiie 
Wasiiington  Semester  Program. 

12.422  International  Business  and  Trade  Seminar  Re- 
search Project  (4)  For  students  in  tiie  program  who  wish 
to  conduct  substantive  research.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  utilize  the  resources  of  tiie  city  through  interviews,  sur- 
veys, and  examination  of  primary  and  secondary  sources 
from  government  and  private  sector  organizations.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  Admission  to  the  Wash- 
ington Semester  Program. 

12.423  International  Business  and  Trade  Internship 
(4)  An  opportunity  to  intern  with  one  of  many  national  and 
multinational  agencies  and  orgamizations  while  participat- 
ing in  this  program.  The  work  component  is  supplemented 
by  class  discussions  and  assignments.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  Admission  to  the  Washington  Se- 
mester r*rogram. 

12.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  International 
Business  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  upper-division  standing  Eind 
autliorization  of  instructor,  department  chair,  and  associ- 
ate dean. 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

12.507  International  Human  Resource  Management 

(3)  Focuses  on  tiie  components  of  international  human 
resource  management  and  how  they  are  used  by  multina- 
tional corjxirations.  Students  examine  international  com- 
pensation systems,  international  recruiting  policies, 
international  training  and  development  programs,  inter- 
national labor  relations  issues,  performance  appraisal  in 
the  international  environment,  cross-cultural  considera- 
tions, and  safety  and  termination  considerations.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  12.300. 

Graduate  Course 

12.701  Seminar  in  International  Business  (3)  Discus- 
sion of  student  research  efforts  on  the  conduct  of  interna- 
tional business  in  Western  Europe,  L.atin  America  and  the 
Caribbean,  the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  the  Far  East,  or  the 
Socialist  countries.  The  research  concentrates  on  the  dif- 
ferent business  practices  that  aire  required  because  of  the 
different  cultural,  economic,  legal,  and  political  environ- 
ment of  the  region.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
to  be  taken  during  the  last  semester  of  study  for  Interna- 
tional Business  majors. 

Finance  and  Real  Estate 
Undergraduate  Courses 

13.200  Personal  Finance  and  Financial  Institutions 

4:2  (3)  Provides  the  background  for  making  personal  fi- 
ncincial  decisions  within  a  socicil  and  institutional  context 
and  developing  future  finaincial  plans.  Shows  how  to  set 
financial  gocils,  devise  strategies  to  attain  them,  and  un- 
derstand the  tradeoffs  inherent  in  the  decision-meiking 
process.  Topics  include  cash  flow  control,  banking,  credit, 
taxes,  financing  houses  emd  automobiles,  tnsurcmce,  in- 
vestments, and  estate  planning.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Ekiucation  credit  19.100. 
Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  13.212  Personal 
Finance. 

13.312  Survey  of  Investments  (3)  This  survey  course  in 
investments  is  for  non-business  majors.  The  course  de- 


scribes the  risk-return  chciracterisUcs  of  common  and  pre- 
ferred stocks,  bonds,  mutual  funds,  and  other  investment 
alternatives  and  develops  a  framework  for  analyzing  in- 
vestments and  their  usefulness  in  forming  investment 
portfolios.  No  math  t)eyond  basic  algebra  is  required.  Ele- 
mentary concepts  of  accounting,  economics,  and  financial 
markets  necessary  to  understanding  investment  analysis 
are  developed  in  the  course.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  13.469. 
13.365  Corporate  Finance  (3)  Introduction  to  business 
finance,  including  globed  aspects;  acquisition  and  use  of 
short-term  funds  and  long-term  capital;  overview  of  money 
and  capital  markets;  management  of  asset,  liability,  and 
capital  accounts;  financial  analysis  and  time  value  of 
money;  cash,  operation,  and  long-range  budgeting;  leas- 
ing; corporate  securities;  dividend  policy;  and  cost  of  cap- 
ital. Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  14.241, 
42.202  and  upper-division  standing. 

13.391  Internship  in  Finance  (1-6)  Provides  students 
with  the  opportunity  to  blend  practical  business  work  ex- 
perience with  academic  study.  The  academic  workload  var- 
ies depending  on  the  internship  credit  to  t>e  earned. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  Upper-division 
standing  emd  9  credit  hours  in  business  courses,  including 
any  relevant  business  core  courses  specified  by  the  depart- 
ment. Authorization  of  instructor  and  department  chair 
required. 

13.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 

See  description  under  Cooperative  Eklucation  in  this  pub- 
lication. Prerequisite:  upper-division  standing  and  nine 
credit  hours  in  business  including  any  relevant  business 
core  courses  specified  by  the  department.  Authorization  of 
instructor  and  dean  or  department  chciir  required. 

13.464  Financial  Markets  and  Institutions  (3)  The  his- 
tory, purposes,  functions,  and  orgamizations  of  the  short- 
term  money  market  and  long-term  capital  market.  An 
integrated  view  of  the  participating  institutions  and  the 
mairkets  in  which  they  operate,  their  investment  con- 
straints, and  resulting  portfolios.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  13.365. 

13.465  Derivative  Securities  (3)  Analysis  of  debt  and 
equity-based  futures  and  options  contracts  and  their  un- 
derlying cash  market  instruments.  Characteristics  of  de- 
rivative instruments  markets.  Pricing  of  derivative 
instruments.  Speculative,  hedging,  aind  arbitraige  uses  of 
derivative  instruments.  Risk-return  tradeoffs  in  specula- 
tion and  hedging.  Limited  coverage  of  currency  futures  and 
options  and  exotic  derivative  instruments.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  13.365. 

13.468  Advanced  Financial  Management  (3)  Invest- 
ment, financing,  and  dividend-policy  decisions  of  the  fi- 
nancial manager.  Case  studies  amd  problems  are  some  of 
the  tools  used  to  enable  the  student  to  make  and  see  the 
effects  of  financial  decisions.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  13.365. 

13.469  Investment  Analysis  (3)  Investment  objectives. 
Methods  of  appraising  corporate  equity,  debt,  amd  other 
securities.  Portfolio  theory  and  management,  technical 
analysis,  random  wailk  theory,  and  the  role  of  institutional 
investors.  Case  studies  and  computer  simulation  are  used. 
UsuaiHy  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  13.365. 
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13.470  Senior  Seminar  in  Finance  (3)  Capstone  seminar 
dealing  witii  current  issues  and  recent  developments  in 
corporate  financial  management,  investments  and  finan- 
cial institutions.  It  integrates  topics  covered  in  previous 
courses  in  finance  and  real  estate  and  extends  into  new 
topic  areas  as  appropriate.  The  course  provides  students 
with  extensive  literature  review  and  the  opportunity  to  con- 
duct formal  research  in  finance.  UsuciUy  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  with  at  least  9  credit  hours 
of  finance/real  estate  in  addition  to  13.365  or  permission 
of  department  chair. 

13.474  Real  Estate  Finance  and  Economics  (3)  Impact 
of  the  national  economy  on  real  estate;  application  of  mac- 
roeconomics (GNP,  consumer  spending,  inflation,  interest 
rates,  and  other  data)  to  housing  and  commercial  property; 
mortgage  market  analysis,  including  ARMs  and  creative 
financing,  secondary  mortgage  markets,  MBSs,  CMOs, 
and  other  new  developments  in  real  estate  finance.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  13.365. 
13.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Finance  and  Real 
Estate  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  upper-division  standing  and  au- 
thorization of  instructor,  department  chair,  and  associate 
deain. 

Accounting  and  Taxation 
Undergraduate  Courses 

14.201  Legal  Issues  in  Business  (3)  Examines  individual, 
business,  and  legal  relationships.  Includes  legal  concepts, 
philosophy,  and  functions,  and  federal  and  state  court 
systems.  Survey  of  contracts,  sales,  agency,  legal  forms  of 
business,  and  regulation  of  business.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  sophomore  standing. 

14.202  Advanced  Business  Law  (3)  Functions,  form,  and 
content  of  commercial  paper.  Law  of  real  and  personal 
property.  Legal  bibliography.  Legal  requirements  of  busi- 
ness. Case  research.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequi- 
site: 14.201. 

14.240  Principles  of  Financial  Accounting  (3)  An  intro- 
duction to  the  principles  and  concepts  underlying  financial 
statements.  Course  includes  an  introduction  to  the  ac- 
counting profession,  control,  concepts,  business  entities, 
and  all  elements  of  basic  financial  statements.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  sophomore  standing. 

14.241  Principles  of  Managerial  Accounting  (3)  An  in- 
troduction to  the  principles  and  concepts  underlying  man- 
agerial accounting.  Course  includes  an  introduction  to 
management  accounting  information  eind  cost  accounting. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  14.240. 

14.340  Intermediate  Financial  Accounting  I  (3)  Begins 
a  two-course  sequence  providing  em  in-depth  study  of  prin- 
ciples, concepts,  and  elements  associated  with  financial 
statements.  This  includes  financial  statement  analysis,  in- 
come measurement,  valuation  of  assets  and  equities,  and 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles.  Usueilly  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  Completion  of  14.240  amd  14.241 
with  a  C  or  higher;  and  upper-division  standing. 

14.341  Intermediate  Financial  Accounting  n  (3)  Con- 
tinuation of  14.340.  Focus  on  accounting  for  long-term 
liabilities  and  stockholder's  equity,  cash  flow  analysis,  and 
International  financial  statements.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  14.340  and  upf>er-divlsion  standing. 


14.345  Cost  Accounting  (3)  Uses  of  accounting  data  for 
planning,  control,  and  decision  making.  Topics  include 
budgets  and  standard  costs,  cost  concepts,  techniques 
and  behavior.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
14.241  and  upper-division  standing. 
14.350  Introduction  to  Accounting  Information  Sys- 
tems (3)  Discusses  the  nature  and  communication  of  ac- 
counting information.  Topics  include  transaction 
processing,  databases,  documentation,  system  develop- 
ment, and  internal  control  issues.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  14.241. 

14.391  Internship  in  Accounting  (1-6)  Provides  stu- 
dents with  the  opportunity  to  blend  practical  business 
work  experience  with  academic  study.  The  academic  work- 
load varies  depending  on  the  internship  credit  to  be 
earned.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  Upper-di- 
vision standing  and  9  credit  hours  in  business  courses, 
including  any  relevant  business  core  courses  sf)ecified  by 
the  department.  Authorization  of  instructor  and  depart- 
ment chair  required. 

14.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  Education  in  this  pub- 
lication. Prerequisite:  upper-division  standing  and  twelve 
credit  hours  in  business  including  any  relevant  business 
core  courses  specified  by  the  department.  Permission  of 
department  chair. 

14.443  Taxation  I  (3)  Introduction  to  federgil  income  tax- 
ation of  individuals.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequi- 
site: 14.241  cmd  upp)er-division  standing. 

14.444  Taxation  II  (3)  Selected  topics  in  federal  income 
tax  for  individuals,  partnerships,  and  corporations.  Spe- 
cialized areas  such  as  estates  and  trusts.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  14.443. 

14.449  Auditing  (3)  A  study  of  auditing  objectives,  stan- 
dards, and  procedures.  Topics  include  audit  work  papers, 
audit  tests,  and  sampling  techniques.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  14.340  and  14.350. 
14.480  Accounting  Theory  and  Problems  (3)  A  study  of 
basic  accounting  theory  underlying  accounting  principles. 
Topics  include  current  issues  facing  accounting  standard 
setters.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  14.341  or 
permission  of  department  chair. 

14.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Accounting  (1-3) 
Prerequisite:  upper-division  standing  and  authorization  of 
instructor,  department  chair,  and  associate  dean. 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

14.547  Advanced  Financial  Accounting  (3)  Theory  and 
practices  of  accounting  for  partnerships,  business  combi- 
nations, and  consolidated  financial  statements.  Advanced 
topics  in  financial  accounting.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  14.341  or  14.624  or  permission  of  department 
chair. 

14.561  Accounting  For  Governmental  Organizations 
(1.5)  Accounting  and  fincincicil  reporting  concepts  emd 
standards  applicable  to  local,  state  and  federal  governmen- 
tal entities.  Emphasis  on  the  unique  nature  and  informa- 
tion needs  of  governmental  units  in  contrast  with  private 
sector  organizations  and  on  improved  public  financial 
management.  Prerequisite:  1 8.607  or  permission  of  depart- 
ment chair. 

14.562  Accounting  and  Financial  Management:  Not- 
for- Profit  Organizations  (1.5)  Accounting  eind  fineincial 
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management  concepts  and  standards  applicable  to  col- 
leges and  universities,  health  care  entities,  voluntary 
health  and  welfare  organizations,  and  other  nonprofit  en- 
tities. Prerequisite:  14.561. 

Graduate  Courses 

14.602  Legal  Environment  of  Professional  Accounting 

(3)  A  study  of  the  legal  environment  of  business  with  em- 
phasis on  aspects  of  business  law  of  particular  importance 
to  professional  accountants.  Ethical,  social,  and  f)olitical 
considerations  as  they  affect  business  organizations  and 
the  practice  of  public  accountancy  are  also  emphasized. 
Usually  offered  every  spring. 

14.621  Financial  Accounting  and  Reporting  (1.5)  Con- 
ceptual framework,  methodological  approaches  and  prob- 
lematic applications  of  financial  accounting  theory. 
Emphasis  on  the  relationship  between  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles  and  the  preparation  of  financial 
statements.  Consideration  of  the  organization  of  the  ac- 
counting profession,  its  ethics  and  responsibilities,  and  the 
impact  of  governmental  and  private  sector  organizations 
on  current  accounting  issues.  Prerequisite:  18.608. 

14.622  Asset  Valuation  and  Reporting  (1.5)  In-depth 
analysis  of  financieil  accounting  principles  and  problems 
applicable  to  asset  valuation  and  reporting.  Topics  include 
cash  and  receivable  transactions,  inventory  valuation,  de- 
preciation alternatives,  intangible  assets,  accounting  for 
investments,  and  implications  for  income  determination. 
Prerequisite:  18.607. 

14.623  Financial  Accounting  for  Debt  and  Equity  (1.5) 
In-depth  analysis  of  debt  and  equity  transactions  and  re- 
porting issues.  Topics  include  current  and  long-term  lia- 
bilities, stockholders'  equity,  related  income  determination 
issues  and  earnings  per  share  disclosures.  Prerequisite: 
18.607 

14.624  Special  Topics  in  Financial  Accounting  (1.5) 
.^plication  of  financial  accounting  theory  to  complex  spe- 
cial problems.  Topics  include  revenue  recognition  dilem- 
mas, accounting  for  income  taxes,  pensions  and 
post-retirement  benefits,  leases,  accounting  changes,  and 
cash  flow  reporting.  Prerequisite:  18.607. 

14.625  Managerial  Accounting:  Cost  Behavior  and  De- 
termination (1.5)  Study  of  the  concepts,  principles  and 
techniques  of  cost  and  management  accounting  as  used 
in  complex  organizations.  Sp)ecial  emphasis  on  estimating 
cost  behavior,  CVP  analysis,  allocating  common  costs,  gov- 
ernment contracting  and  determining  the  cost  of  manu- 
factured goods.  Prerequisite:  18.608 

14.626  Accounting  for  Management  Planning  and  Con- 
trol (1.5)  Systems  and  techniques  for  determining  and 
controlling  costs  for  management  planning  and  decision- 
making. Topics  include  profit  planning  and  budgeting, 
short-term  decision-making,  capital  budgets,  inventory 
control,  job  and  process  costing,  standard  costing,  respon- 
sibility accounting  and  p>erformance  evaluation.  Prerequi- 
site: 18.608 

14.627  Federal  Income  Taxation:  Individuals  (1.5)  A 
study  of  federal  income  tax  laws  relating  primarily  to  indi- 
viduals and  proprietary  businesses.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
the  determination  of  gross  income,  allowable  personal  and 
business  deductions,  depreciation  and  employee  ex- 
penses. Prerequisite:  18.608 


14.628  Federal  Income  Taxation:  Business  Entities 

(1.5)  A  study  of  federal  income  tax  laws  relating  to  capital 
transactions,  partnerships,  corporations,  cmd  wealth 
transfer.  Topics  include  property  transactions,  capital 
gains  and  losses,  corporate  formation,  operation,  liquida- 
tion and  dividends,  taxation  of  partnership  distributions, 
and  S  Corporations.  Prerequisite:  18.608. 

14.630  Legislative  and  Judicial  Foundations  of  In- 
come Tax  (3)  Legislative  and  judicial  concepts  common  to 
all  areas  of  income  taxation.  Emphasis  on  analysis  of  court 
decisions  to  trace  the  development  of  judicial  doctrines. 
Subject  areas:  substance  over  form,  cheiracteristics  of  in- 
come, dispositions  of  assets,  capital  gains  cmd  losses,  tax 
credits,  limitations  on  business  expenses  and  losses,  tax 
accounting  principles.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisite: admission  to  the  graduate  tax  program  or  permis- 
sion of  program  director. 

14.631  Tax  Research  and  Procedure  (3)  Thorough  anal- 
ysis of  techniques  for  performing  sophisticated  tax  re- 
search: looseleaf  services,  treatises,  IRS  sources,  court 
decisions.  Analysis  of  tax  procedure:  IRS  organization; 
audit  procedures:  assessment,  collection,  and  refund;  lim- 
itations; penalties;  responsibility  in  tax  practice.  Emphasis 
on  practical  applications.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Pre- 
requisite: admission  to  the  graduate  tax  program  or  per- 
mission of  program  director. 

14.632  Estate  and  Gift  Tax  (3)  Detailed  analysis  of  the 
federcil  estate  and  gift  taxes  and  an  overview  of  the  income 
taxation  of  estates  and  trusts  (Subchapter  J).  Usucilly  of- 
fered every  fedl.  Prerequisite:  14.630  or  14.631  or  jaermis- 
sion  of  program  director. 

14.633  Corporation  Income  Taxation  I  (3)  Income  tax- 
ation of  corporations  emd  their  shareholders:  organization, 
capital  structure,  dividends  and  other  nonliquidating  dis- 
tributions, redemptions,  liquidations,  taxation  of  S  corpo- 
rations. Usually  offered  every  fcill.  Prerequisite:  14.630  or 
permission  of  program  director. 

14.651  Accounting  Information  Systems:  Transaction 
Processing  (1.5)  The  study  and  development  of  account- 
ing information  systems  related  to  manual  and  automated 
transaction  processing.  Topics  include  mainfi"ame  and  mi- 
crocomputer systems,  specialized  application  software, 
data  modeling,  databases,  emd  vertical  market  accounting 
information  systems.  Prerequisite:  18.608  and  18.616. 

14.652  Accounting  Information  Systems:  Control  and 
Special  Topics  (1.5)  A  study  of  internal  control  issues 
related  to  automated  systems,  EDP  auditing,  computer 
crime,  and  AIS  design  and  documentation.  Special  topics 
include  decision  support  systems,  expert  systems,  and  ad- 
vanced technologies.  Prerequisite:  18.608  and  18.616. 

14.653  Auditing  Theory.  Concepts  and  Standards  (1.5) 
An  intensive  study  of  auditing  theory,  generally  accepted 
auditing  stemdards.  and  the  responsibilities  and  ethics  of 
the  auditing  profession.  Topics  include  assessment  of 
audit  risks,  evidential  matter  and  audit  tests,  internal  con- 
trols, EDP  auditing,  attribute  sampling,  internal  auditing, 
and  basic  audit  reports.  Consideration  of  the  impact  of 
governmental  and  private  sector  organizations  on  auditing 
standards  and  practices.  Prerequisite:  18.607. 

14.654  Auditing  Applications  and  Reports  (1.5)  In- 
depth  study  of  the  audit  of  transaction  cycles,  audit  re- 
ports, and  professional  audit  responsibilities.  Topics 
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include  substantive  tests,  subsequent  events,  professional 
liability,  standard  and  sf)ecial  reports,  SEC  and  other  stat- 
utory provisions,  compilation  and  review  services,  and  re- 
porting under  government  auditing  standards. 
Prerequisite:  14.653. 

14.671  Accounting  in  a  Multinational  Environment 
(1.5)  In  depth  study  of  the  external  and  internal  accounting 
and  reporting  problems  associated  with  multinational 
business  entities.  Topics  include  accounting  diversity  and 
capital  market  effects,  international  financial  statement 
analysis,  management  control  of  global  operations,  perfor- 
mance evaluation  systems,  international  transfer  pricing 
and  emerging  issues.  Prerequisite:  18.608. 

14.672  International  Accounting:  Technical  Issues 
(1.5)  Contemporciry  accounting  problems  in  a  multina- 
tional environment.  Topics  include  comparative  account- 
ing systems,  accounting  for  foreign  currency  transactions 
and  translation,  harmonization  of  international  account- 
ing and  auditing  standards,  and  multinational  taxation 
issues.  Prerequisite:  18.608. 

14.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Accounting  (1-6) 
Prerequisite:  authorization  of  instructor,  depcirtment  chair, 
and  associate  dean. 

14.692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  Eklucation  in  this  pub- 
lication. Prerequisite:  permission  of  department  chair  and 
instructor  and  completion  of  Common  Body  of  Knowledge 
(CBI^  courses. 

14.725  Advanced  Managerial  Accounting  I  (1.5)  Inte- 
gration of  managerial  aspects  of  accounting,  business,  and 
the  managerial  functions  of  decision  making,  planning  and 
control.  Consideration  of  both  quantitative  and  behaviorcil 
aspects.  Ofiered  irregularly.  Prerequisite:  18.608  or  equiv- 
alent, or  permission  of  instructor. 

14.726  Advanced  Managerial  Accounting  n  (1.5)  Con- 
tinuation of  14.725.  Integration  of  managerial  aspects  of 
accounting,  business,  and  the  managerial  functions  of  de- 
cision making,  planning  and  control.  Consideration  of  both 
quantitative  and  behavioral  aspects.  Offered  irregularly. 
Prerequisite:  14.725  or  its  equivalent,  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

14.740  Cor]K>ration  Income  Taxation  II  (3)  A  continua- 
tion of  14.633:  accumulated  earnings  and  personal  hold- 
ing-company penalty  taxes,  collapsible  corporations, 
corporate  reorganizations,  carryover  of  corpwrate  tax  attri- 
butes, multiple  corporations,  and  consolidated  returns. 
Usucdly  offered  every  spring  and  summer.  Prerequisite: 
14.630  and  14.633. 

14.741  State  and  Local  Taxation  (3)  Examination  of  the 
constitutional  and  practical  constraints  on  taxing  jurisdic- 
tion of  state  Eind  local  governments.  Topics:  conformity 
with  federal  law,  apportionment  of  income,  multlstate  and 
multinationcil  corporation  problems,  transaction  taxes, 
property  taxes,  death  and  gift  taxes.  Detailed  analysis  of 
the  Uniform  Division  of  Income  for  Tax  Purposes  Act 
(UDITPA).  Offered  irregularly.  Prerequisite:  admission  to 
the  graduate  tax  program  or  permission  of  program  direc- 
tor. 

14.742  Special  Tax  Topics  (1-3)  Selected  specialized  tax 
topics  or  analysis  of  current  tax  legislation.  Topics  might 
Include  taxation  of  beinks,  insurance  companies,  security 
transactions,  tax  exempt  organizations,  cooperatives,  or 


natural  resources.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  within  the 
same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Offered  irregularly. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  program  director. 
14.743  International  Taxation  (3)  U.S.  tax  law  related  to 
investment  by  U.S.  persons  overseas  and  foreign  persons 
in  the  United  States.  Specific  topics  include  the  foreign  tax 
credit.  Subpart  F.  PFIC's,  FSCs  transfer  pricing,  FIRPTA 
section  911,  and  the  role  of  tax  treaties.  Usually  offered 
every  summer.  Prerequisite:  14.630  and  14.633. 

14.745  Employee  Benefit  Tax  PUmning  (3)  Analysis  of 
income  tax  aspects  of  compensation  benefits  for  employees 
at  aU  levels  and  for  self-employed  persons.  Detailed  con- 
sideration of  qualified  pension  and  profit-sharing  plans, 
individucil  retirement  accounts,  Keogh  plans,  statutory 
and  nonstatutory  stock  options,  cind  other  fringe  benefits 
(life  insurance,  medical  plans,  etc.).  Offered  irregularly. 
Prerequisite:  14.630. 

14.746  Taxation  of  Real  Estate  Transactions  (3)  Income 
tax  aspects  of  acquiring,  operating,  and  disposing  of  in- 
vestment and  personal  real  estate.  Detailed  consideration 
of  deductions  (including  ACRS),  conventional  and  creative 
finsincing  techniques,  foreclosures  and  repossessions, 
subdivision,  sale/leaseback  transactions,  tax-deferred  ex- 
changes, involuntary  conversions,  sale  of  a  principal  res- 
idence, and  special  problems  of  agricultural  property. 
Usually  offered  every  summer.  Prerequisite:  14.630  or  per- 
mission of  program  director. 

14.747  Partnership  Taxation  (3)  Income  tax  aspects  of 
transfers  to  a  partnership,  distributions,  withdrawal  or 
death  of  a  partner,  dissolution,  sales  and  exchanges  of 
partnership  interests,  special  partnership  allocations,  use 
of  the  partnership  as  a  vehicle  for  investment  syndication. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  14.630. 

14.750  Tax  Policy  (3)  Study  of  the  economic,  social,  eth- 
ical, cind  political  forces  in  the  development  of  tax  policy. 
Specifically  addressed  are  alternative  approaches  to  taxing 
income,  the  practical  political  environment  of  enacting  tax 
legislation,  and  the  tntemational  influences  on  U.S.  tax 
policy.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  student 
should  be  in  the  final  semester  of  the  graduate  tax  program 
or  have  permission  of  program  director. 

14.751  Seminar  in  Business  Tax  Planning  (3)  Use  of 
case  methodology  to  integrate  tax  considerations  with  ac- 
counting, economic,  managerial,  and  nontax  legal  consid- 
erations for  planning  corporate  transactions.  Topics: 
organization  of  a  close  corporation,  dividends  emd  other 
corporate  distributions,  corporate  combinations,  corpo- 
rate liquidations,  corporate  divisions.  Usually  offered  every 
fall.  Prerequisite:  1 4.633  or  permission  of  program  director. 

14.752  Seminar  in  Family  Financial  Planning  (3)  Use 
of  case  methodology  to  integrate  income,  estate,  and  gift 
tax  implications  with  nontax  legal  considerations  in  estab- 
lishing a  financial  plan  within  the  family  unit.  Included  is 
detailed  consideration  of  income  taxation  of  estate  and 
trusts  (Subchapter  J).  Topics:  estate- planning  legal  mech- 
anisms, charitable  and  family  gifts,  private  foundations, 
disposal  of  business  interests.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  14.632. 

14.760  Advanced  Auditing  (1.5)  Advcmced  study  of  con- 
temp>orcuy  auditing  theory,  standards,  and  practices.  Top- 
ics include  steindard  setting  process,  legal  and  ethical 
resp>onsibilities.  assessment  of  audit  risk,  statistical  tech- 
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niques.  EDP  auditing,  regulatory  provisions,  reporting  re- 
quirements, operational  auditing  and  current  develop- 
ments in  professional  audit  practice.  Offered  irregularly. 
Prerequisite:  14.653  and  14.654. 

14.762  SEC  Regulatory  Reporting  (1.5)  Impact  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  on  accounting  and 
auditing  standards,  professional  accounting  practice,  and 
capital  markets.  Topics  include  the  historical  and  legal 
framework  of  the  SEC,  primary  acts,  SEC  registration,  re- 
p>orting  and  research,  and  analysis  of  SEC  and  corporate 
reports.  Offered  irregularly.  Prerequisite:  18.607  and 
18.608  or  equivalent. 

14.763  Seminar  in  Accounting  and  Public  Policy  (1.5) 
The  role  of  accounting  information  and  the  responsibilities 
of  the  accounting  profession  in  the  formulation  and  im- 
plementation of  public  and  social  policy.  Public  interest 
accounting  and  corporate  accountability  to  diverse  stake- 
holders and  society  at  large.  Offered  irregularly.  Prerequi- 
site: 14.345,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

14.764  Contemporary  Issues  In  Professional  Account- 
ing Practice  (1.5)  The  contemporary  environment  of  the 
accounting  profession  and  the  analysis  of  emerging  ac- 
counting issues.  Review  of  current  literature  and  research 
related  to  significant  accounting  problems  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  professional  practice.  Case  methodology.  Offered 
irregularly.  Prerequisite:  14.623. 

14.780  Seminar  in  Accounting  Theory  (3)  Development 
of  accounting  theory.  Analysis  of  current  accounting  prob- 
lems and  review  of  relevant  literature.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  14.547  or  permission  of  department 
chair. 

14.797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (3-6)  Subject  matter  of 
the  paper  and  scope  of  research  are  determined  by  the 
student  in  consultation  with  the  appropriate  graduate  ac- 
counting faculty.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department  cheiir. 

Chemistry 

Undergraduate  Courses 

15.100  Chemistry  for  the  Modem  World  /N  5:1  (3)  A 

general  introduction  to  chemistry  leading  to  biochemistry 
and  the  chemistry  of  life.  Study  of  the  composition  of  ma- 
terials, their  structures  and  prop>erties,  related  energy  con- 
versions, and  the  use  of  molecular  genetic  information. 
Questions  of  scientific  inquiry  and  the  scientific  method  in 
cultural  cind  historical  contexts  are  considered.  Two  hours 
of  lecture  each  week  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  work 
each  week.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  com- 
pletion of  the  University  Mathematics  Requirement  or  con- 
current enrollment  in  a  mathematics  or  statistics  course 
that  has  41. 150  Finite  Mathematics  as  a  prerequisite. 
15.110  General  Chemistry  I  /N  5:1  (4)  A  general  Intro- 
duction to  chemistry:  the  scientific  method;  atomic  struc- 
ture; stoichiometry  and  chemical  reactions;  heat  changes; 
electronic  structure  of  atoms;  molecular  geometry;  and 
liquid,  solid,  gas,  and  solution  chemistry.  This  course  pro- 
vides a  sound  basis  in  concepts,  vocabulary,  and  analytical 
problem  solving.  Related  laboratory  work  covers:  the  sci- 
entific method,  measurements  using  scientific  appara- 
tuses, collection  and  manipulation  of  data,  error  analysis, 
and  illustration  of  scientific  principles.  Two  and  a  half 
hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  each 


week.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  completion 
of  the  University  Mathematics  Requirement  or  concurrent 
enrollment  in  a  mathematics  or  statistics  course  that  has 
4 1 . 1 50  Finite  Mathematics  as  a  prerequisite. 
15.200  Human  Biochemistry  and  Health  /N  5:2  (3)  Bio- 
chemical principles  of  health  and  fitness  examined  by  con- 
sidering the  structures,  functions,  and  energetics  of  the 
molecules  found  in  human  beings.  Description  of  molec- 
ular and  practical  aspects  of  personeil  health  and  nutrition 
with  emphasis  on  weight  control,  fitness,  eind  optimal  ath- 
letic performance.  Discussion  of  drugs,  the  biotechnolog- 
ical  revolution,  and  genetic  engineering  as  they  apply  to 
exercise  and  health.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  one  hour 
of  discussion  per  week.  Occasional  laboratory  sessions  are 
required  for  Honors  students.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite  for  General  Education  crediL  1 5. 1 00  or  15.110 
or  09. 100  or  09. 110  or  57. 115. 

15.210  General  Chemistry  n  /N  5:2  (4)  Topics  covered: 
oxidation- reduction  reactions,  reaction  rates,  equilibrium 
and  its  relation  to  thermodynamics,  acid-base  chemistry 
and  its  practical  applications,  electrochemistry,  molecular 
bonding  theory,  and  nuclear  chemistry.  Related  laboratory 
work  covers:  titration  techniques,  spectroscopic  analysis, 
kinetics  experiments,  and  introduction  to  qualitative  and 
quantitative  analysis.  Two  and  a  half  hours  of  lecture  and 
three  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite  for  aR  students,  and  for  General 
Education  credit:  15.110. 

15.220  Environmental  Chemistry  /N  5:2  (3)  General 
discussion  of  the  chemistry  of  our  environment,  including 
description  of  the  ideal  unpolluted  environment  and  a  his- 
toric view  of  pollution.  Classes  and  interactions  of  pollu- 
tants with  the  environment  are  described.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  understanding  the  chemistry  of  pollutants  and 
how  they  affect  our  quality  of  life.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit  15. 100  or 
15.110  or  09.100. 

15.230  Earth  Sciences  /N  5:2  (3)  Combines  geology,  geo- 
physics, and  geochemistry  in  describing  the  evolution  of 
our  planet,  the  deep  structure  of  the  earth,  its  plate  tectonic 
evolution,  and  interaction  of  the  crust  with  the  hydro- 
sphere, biosphere,  and  atmosphere.  Three  hours  of  lecture 
each  week  with  occasional  laboratory  demonstrations  and 
field  trips.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  Gen- 
eral Education  credit  1 5. 1 00  or  1 5. 11 0  or  5 1 . 1 00  or  5 1 . 1 05 
or51.110. 

15.310  Organic  Chemistry  I  (3)  Systematic  treatment  of 
hydrocarbons,  alkyl  halides,  cdcohols,  carbonyl  com- 
pxjunds,  acids,  and  their  derivatives.  Ionic  and  free  radical 
reactions  and  stereochemistry.  Three  hours  of  lecture. 
Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  15.210.  Must  be 
taken  concurrently  with  15.312. 

15.312  Organic  Chemistry  I  Laboratory  (1)  Laboratory 
theory  and  practice  in  synthesis,  separation,  and  purifica- 
tion of  organic  compounds.  Introduction  to  modem  sepa- 
ration techniques  including  thin-layer,  column,  and  gas 
chromatography.  Usually  offered  every  fcdl.  Prerequisite; 
concurrent  registration  in  15.310. 

15.320  Organic  Chemistry  II  (3)  Aliphatic  and  aromatic 
compKJunds  and  electrophilic  substitution;  spectral  meth- 
ods; and  nitrogen  compounds  and  their  derivatives.  Intro- 
duction to  polyfunctional  compounds  including  amino 
acids,  carbohydrates,  lipids,  and  nucleic  acids.  TTiree 
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hours  of  lecture.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
15.310.  Must  be  taken  concurrently  with  15.322. 
15.322  Organic  Chemistry  n  Laboratory  (1)  Multistep 
syntheses.  Synthesis  of  polj^nctional  conip>ounds.  Intro- 
duction to  infrared  and  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  spec- 
tra. Qualitative  organic  analysis.  Four  hours  of  laboratory. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  PrerequxsiJte:  must  be  taken 
concurrently  with  15.320. 

15.350  Quantitative  Analysis  (3)  Theory  of  acid-base, 
complexation,  precipitation,  and  redox  equilibria.  Volu- 
metric and  gravimetric  analyses.  Separations.  Statistical 
analysis  of  data.  Separation  and  analysis  of  complex  mix- 
tures. Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite;  15.210 
and  41.221.  Must  be  taken  concurrently  with  15.351. 

15.351  Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory  (2)  Practice  in 
classical  analytical  methods  of  analysis,  including  precip- 
itation titrations  cind  gravimetric  analysis;  neutralization 
titrations  and  potentiometric  methods;  oxidation,  reduc- 
tion, and  complex  formation  titrations;  and  electrochemi- 
cal methods.  Computer-assisted  statistical  analysis  of 
data.  Six  hours  of  laboratory.  Usually  offered  alternate 
falls.  Prerequisite:  must  be  taken  concurrently  with 
15.350. 

15.390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Chemistry  (1- 

6) 

15.398  Honors:  Junior  Year  (1-3)  Independent  chemical 
laboratory  research  project  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty 
adviser.  Progress  reports  may  be  required  at  the  discretion 
of  the  adviser.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
15.320/15.322,  and  permission  of  department  chair  and 
university  honors  director. 

15.399  Honors:  Junior  Year  (1-3)  See  description  of 
15.398.  Usually  offered  every  spring  and  summer.  Prereq- 
uisite: 15.320/15.322,  concurrent  registration  in  15.507. 
a  grade  of  B  or  higher  in  15.398  if  taken,  and  permission 
of  department  chair  and  university  honors  director. 

15.401  Geology  (3)  Study  of  the  interior  and  exterior  of 
the  eetrth  and  how  it  works.  Focus  is  on  the  processes  that 
shape  the  earth's  surface:  weathering,  mass-wasting, 
water,  wind,  glaciers,  and  plate  tectonics.  The  evolution  of 
the  earth  including  the  impact  of  earthquakes,  rock  defor- 
mation, cind  landscape  evolution.  The  import  of  the  need 
for  energy  and  mineral  resources  is  eilso  considered. Usu- 
ally offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  15. 1 10. 

15.410  Physical  Chemistry  I  (3)  Macroscopic  theories  of 
the  behavior  of  molecules:  laws  of  thermodynamics,  heat 
pumps  and  entropy;  phase  and  chemical  equilibria;  solu- 
tions; noncovEilent  interactions;  transport  phenomena. 
Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite:  15.210,  cind 
prior  or  concurrent  registration  in  41.223.  Must  be  taken 
concurrently  with  15.411. 

15.411  Physical  Chemistry  I  Laboratory  (2)  Experi- 
ments in  thermodynamics  to  accompany  15.410.  Six 
hours  of  laboratory .  Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prereq- 
uisite: must  be  taken  concurrently  with  15.410. 

15.420  Physical  Chemistry  n  (3)  Microscopic  theories  of 
the  behavior  of  molecules:  rates  and  mechanisms  of  chem- 
ical reactions;  quantum  mechamics  of  model  systems; 
atomic  and  molecular  structure;  spectroscopy;  statistical 
thermodynamics.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Pre- 
requisite: 1 5.4 1 0.  Must  be  taken  concurrently  with  1 5.42 1 . 


15.421  Physical  Chemistry  n  Laboratory  (2)  Experi- 
ments in  chemical  kinetics  and  spectroscopy  to  accom- 
pany 15.420.  Six  hours  of  laboratory.  Usually  offered 
ciltemate  springs.  Prerequisite:  must  be  taken  concurrently 
with  15.420. 

15.460  Instrumental  Analysis  (3)  Theory  of  optical  and 
electroanalytical  methods.  Including  spectrophotometry, 
fluorometry,  spectrography,  and  flame  and  atomic  spec- 
troscopy, ion-selective  electrodes,  polarography; 
amperometry;  mass  spectrometry;  chromatography;  elec- 
tronics; radiometric  techniques;  isotope  dilution;  and  neu- 
tron activation  analysis.  Analysis  of  errors.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  15.350  and  41.222;  must  be 
taken  concurrently  with  1 5.46 1 . 

15.461  Instrumental  Analysis  Laboratory  (2)  Practice  in 
modem  methods  of  instrumental  analysis  including 
atomic  absorption  and  emission  spectroscopy;  gas  and 
high  pressure  liquid  chromatography;  nuclear  magnetic 
resonance,  ultraviolet,  visible,  infrared,  cind  fluorescence 
spectroscopy;  and  measurements  with  ion  selective  elec- 
trodes. Six  hours  of  laboratory.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  must  be  taken  concurrently  with 
15.460. 

15.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Chemistry  (1-6) 

15.491  Internship  (1-6) 

15.498  Honors:  Senior  Year  (1-3)  See  description  of 
15.398.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
15.420/15.421  ,  1 5.460/ 1 5.461,  a  grade  of  B  or  higher  in 
15.399  if  taken,  and  permission  of  department  chair  and 
university  honors  director. 

15.499  Honors:  Senior  Year  (1-3)  See  description  of 
15.398.  A  senior  thesis  must  be  written  and  the  results  of 
research  presented  at  a  departmental  seminar.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite;  a  grade  of  B  or  higher  in 
15.498,  prior  or  concurrent  registration  in  15.507,  and 
permission  of  department  chair  and  university  honors  di- 
rector. 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

15.501  Principles  of  Analytical  Chemistry  (3)  For  be- 
ginning graduate  students.  Spectroscopic  and  chromato- 
graphic techniques,  electrochemistry,  and  data  treatment. 
Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  15.350. 

15.506  Human  Physiological  Chemistry  (3)  Cell  struc- 
ture, structures  and  functions  of  amino  acids,  peptides, 
and  proteins.  Characteristics  of  blood,  hemoglobin,  and 
enzymes.  Central  metabolism  and  bioenergetics.  Neu- 
rotransmission and  muscle  contraction.  Metabolism  of 
ccirbohydrates,  fatty  acids,  lipids,  and  amino  acids.  Hor- 
monal regulation.  Exp)eriments  coordinated  with  the  lec- 
tures. Two  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  15.210  or  per- 
mission of  the  Chair  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Fit- 
ness. Note:  May  not  be  used  to  fulfill  requirements  in  either 
chemistry  or  biology  degree  programs. 

15.507  Chemical  Literature  (1)  Abstracts,  journals,  pa- 
tents, and  other  sources.  Practice  in  conducting  library 
and  on-line  computer  literature  searches.  One  hour  of  lec- 
ture and  occasional  laboratory  sessions.  Usucdly  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  15.320/15.322. 

15.520  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  I  (3)  Principles  of 
physical  orgcinic  chemistry.  Bonding  and  conformationeil 
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analysis:  nucleophlllc  substitution  at  carbon;  elimination 
and  addition  reactions:  carbene  chemistry:  emd  cycloaddl- 
tion  reactions.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
15.420. 

15.521  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  U  (3)  SyntheUc 
and  mechanisUc  asp>ects  of  the  chemistry  of  carbonyl  com- 
pounds. AcylaUons,  alkylatlons,  and  other  condensations: 
oxidaUon  and  reducUon  reacUons.  Application  of  orbital 
symmetry  correlations  to  organic  reactions.  Usually  of- 
fered every  spring.  Prerequisite:  15.520. 

15.522  Interpretation  of  Spectra  (3)  Practiczil  interpre- 
taUon  of  ultraviolet,  infrared,  nuclear  magnetic  resonance, 
and  mass  spectra  for  organic  chemists  and  biochemists. 
ElucidaUon  of  structures  and  kinetic  processes.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  15.420. 

15.525  Problem  Solving  in  Organic  Chemistry  (1)  Pro- 
vides exf)erience  in  solving  problems  in  mechanisUc  and 
syntheUc  organic  chemistry  for  graduate  students  plan- 
ning to  take  comprehensive  examinaUons  in  organic 
chemistry.  Usucilly  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  15.520 
and  15.521. 

15.546  Thermodynamics  and  Statistical  Mechanics  (3) 
Macroscopic  and  microscopic  theories  of  the  properties 
and  interactions  of  molecules:  laws  of  thermodynamics: 
phase  transitions:  solutions:  colligative  properties:  ionic 
solutions  and  polyelectrolytes:  statisUcal  thermodynam- 
ics: quantum  staUstics.  Usually  offered  alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  15.420. 

15.550  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  (3)  Electronic 
structure  of  atoms,  periodic  trends,  bonding  and  structure 
of  covalent  compounds,  electronegativity,  bonding  and 
structure  of  coordination  complexes,  acids  and  bases,  or- 
ganometallic  chemistry,  and  bioinorganlc  chemistry.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  15.420. 

15.551  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  (3)  Molecular 
symmetry,  transition  metal  spectra,  mecheinisms  of  inor- 
ganic reactions,  boron  chemistry,  organometallic  chemis- 
try, inorganic  polymers,  bioinorganlc  chemistry,  and 
energy  conversion.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Pre- 
requisite: 15.550. 

15.560  Biochemistry  I  (3)  Water  and  hydrogen  bonding. 
Structures  and  functions  of  amino  acids,  peptides,  pro- 
teins, and  nucleic  acids.  Introduction  to  moleculcir  genet- 
ics and  geneUc  engineering.  Hemoglobin,  allostery,  and 
sickle-cell  anemia.  Enzyme  kineUcs  and  mechanisms.  En- 
zyme evoluUon  cind  regulaUon.  Protein  activation  in  diges- 
tion, blood  clotting,  and  the  immune  response.  Membrane 
structures  and  functions.  Metabolic  principles, 
bioenergetics,  and  glycolysis.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and 
one  hour  of  seminar.  Usually  offered  every  fedl.  Prerequisite: 
15.320. 

15.561  Biochemistry  II  (3)  Mitochondrial  compartmen- 
taUon  and  functions,  Krebs  cycle,  electron  transport,  and 
oxidaUve  phosphorylation.  Mitrochondrial  pumps  emd 
membrane  transport.  Metabolic  pathways  and  hormonal 
regulaUon.  Further  consideraUon  of  DNA  organization, 
replicaUon,  mutaUon,  repair,  expression,  and  movement. 
Viruses.  Immunoglobulin  structure  and  diversity.  Biotech- 
nological  methods.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  one  hour  of 
seminar.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  15.560. 
15.565  Physical  Biochemistry  (3)  Use  of  physical  models 
to  describe  the  behavior  of  biological  macromolecules.  Top- 


ics Include:  ligand  emd  effector  binding:  eillosteric  Interac- 
Uons:  protein  folding:  helix-coil  transiUons:  RNA  structure 
analysis:  supercoiled  DNA:  absorbance,  fluorescence  and 
scattering  techniques:  hydrodynamlc  techniques,  NMR 
and  x-ray  crystallography.  Usually  offered  alternate 
springs.  Prerequisite:  15.420  and  15.560. 
15.570  Computers  in  Chemistry  (3)  InUoduction  to  ap- 
plicaUons  of  electronic  computers  in  chemistry.  Practice 
in  using  IBM  and  Macintosh  personal  computers.  Appli- 
cations include  statisUcal  aneilysis  of  data.  simulaUon  and 
modeling.  Algorithms,  flow  charts,  and  programming  in 
Pascal.  CommunicaUon  between  mainframe  and  micro- 
computers. Use  of  on-line  and  opUcal  disk  chemiced  infor- 
mation data  bases.  Three  hours  of  lecture  with  occasional 
laboratory  sessions.  Usuadly  offered  ciltemate  falls.  Prereq- 
uisite: 15.320  and  40.260  or  40.280. 
15.590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Chemistry 
(1-6) 
Graduate  Courses 

15.600  Special  Topics  in  Chemical  Literature  (1-3) 

Based  upon  articles  from  recent  issues  of  chemical  jour- 
nals with  special  sections  in  the  chemical  subdiscipUnes. 
This  course  is  intended  to  foster  discrimlnaUon  in  selecting 
papers,  an  analyUcal  approach  to  reading,  the  ability  to 
retain  the  criUcaJ  elements  presented  and  em  understand- 
ing of  the  advanced  concepts  that  provide  the  underpin- 
nings for  the  papers.  These  ablliUes  should  be  of  partlculcir 
value  in  preparing  for  the  comprehensive  examinaUons. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit  within  the  same  term:  topic  may 
be  the  same.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

15.601  Research  Seminar  In  Chemistry  (1-3)  Various 
topics  in  advanced  chemistry  with  contents  selected  ac- 
cording to  need  and  the  chemical  subdiscipUnes.  Concen- 
trates on  research  design  and  ImplementaUon.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit  within  the  same  term:  content/topic 
may  be  the  same.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

15.610  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  (3)  Modem 
techniques,  including  ion-selective  electrodes,  fluores- 
cence and  phosphorescence  analysis,  atomic  absorption 
spectrometry,  far  infrared  spectroscopy,  nuclear  magnetic 
resonance,  microwave  spectroscopy,  nuclear  quadrupole 
spectroscopy,  electron  and  photoelectron  spjectroscopy, 
neutron  acUvaUon  analysis,  and  the  use  of  computers. 
Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite:  15.460. 
15.618  Special  Topics  in  Analytical  Chemistry  (3)  Pre- 
sentation of  current  resccirch  acUvity.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  within  the  same  term:  topic  must  be  different.  Usu- 
ally offered  alternate  springs.  Prerequisite:  consult  depart- 
ment. 

15.628  Special  Topics  in  Organic  Chemistry  (3)  Wood- 
ward-Hoffman Orbital  Symmetry  CorrelaUon  Rules  and 
their  applicaUon:  orgainic  photochemistry:  heterocycUc 
chemistiy:  applicaUons  of  NMR  to  the  study  of  rates  of 
dynamic  processes.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  within  the 
same  term:  topic  must  be  different.  Usucilly  offered  Eilter- 
nate  springs.  Prerequisite:  consult  department. 
15.642  Chemical  Kinetics  (3)  Phenomenological  and 
theoreUcal  descripUons  of  the  rates  of  chemical  reacUons: 
simple  and  complex  mechanisms:  fast  reacUons:  flow  sys- 
tems: phcirmacoklnetics:  catalysis:  chain  reacUons  and  ex- 
plosions: autocatalyUc  and  oscillating  reacUons:  chaos. 
Usually  offered  alternate  yeeirs.  Prerequisite:  15.420. 
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15.661  Enzyme  Kinetics  and  Mechanisms  (3)  Com- 
puter-assisted modeling  of  protein  structures.  Chemical 
catalysis.  Enzyme  kinetics  and  computer-assisted  deter- 
mination of  kinetic  parameters.  Approximation,  distortion, 
covalent  catalysis,  general  acid-general  base  catalysis,  hy- 
drogen bonding,  and  hydrophobic  and  electrostatic  eflFects 
in  enzyme  mechanisms.  Physical  studies  of  enzymes.  Iso- 
tope effects,  pH  effects,  chemical  modification,  affinity  la- 
beling, and  transition- state  analog  inhibition  in  studies 
taken  fi-om  the  current  literature.  Offered  irregularly.  Pre- 
requisite: 15.561. 

15.664  Chemistry  of  Carbohydrates  (3)  Elucidation  of 
chemical  structures,  conformations,  and  reactions  of 
monosaccharides.  When  pertinent,  the  biological  activity 
of  a  given  carbohydrate  is  considered.  Usually  offered  al- 
ternate falls.  Prerequisite:  15.560. 

15.670  Principles  of  Pharmacology  (3)  Basic  principles 
including  absoiption,  distribution,  biotransformation  and 
excretion  of  drugs.  Structure-activity  relationships  and 
physical  and  chemical  prop)erties  of  drugs  are  discussed. 
Comparative  pharmacology,  and  therapeutic  and  toxico- 
logical  drug  effects  also  are  included.  Usually  offered  alter- 
nate springs.  Prerequisite:  15.550,  15.560,  and  a  course  in 
physiology  or  permission  of  instructor. 

15.671  Principles  of  Toxicology  (3)  Basic  principles  of 
how  chemicals,  drugs,  and  natural  products  alter  biologi- 
cal systems.  Mechanisms  and  conditions  under  which 
harrnful  effects  may  occur  are  emphasized.  Also  consid- 
ered are  biological  and  chemical  factors  that  influence  tox- 
icity; routes  of  administration:  experimental  design; 
special  tests;  statistical  analysis  of  data;  extrapolation  of 
animal  data  to  man;  and  regulatory  aspects  of  toxicology. 
Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  15.320. 

15.680  Chemical  Mutagens  and  Carcinogens  (3)  Meta- 
bolic activation  and  deactivation,  and  mechanisms  of  ac- 
tion of  polycyclic  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  aromatic 
amines,  cizo  and  N-nitroso  compounds,  nitro  aromatics, 
natural  products,  and  alkylating  agents.  Short-term  test- 
ing methods.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Prerequi- 
site: 15.561;  15.671  is  recommended. 

15.681  Bioinorganic  Chemistry  (3)  Metals  in  biochem- 
istry, with  emphasis  on  metal  toxicity  and  metabolism  of 
toxicants.  Natural  abundance,  uptake,  and  storage.  Dis- 
eases of  deficiency  and  excess.  Iron  and  copper  in  oxygen 
carriers  and  redox  enzymes.  Cobalt  and  group  transfers. 
Zinc  metalloenzymes.  Nitrogenase.  Group  la  and  Ila  met- 
als. Toxic  metals.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequi- 
site: 15.320.  15.550  is  recommended. 

15.682  Toxicological  Testing  (3)  A  survey  of  the  principal 
methods  used  to  assess  the  toxicity  of  chemicals,  covering 
acute  and  chronic  tests  using  cmimcils  and  short-term  in 
vitro  alternatives  that  aire  being  developed.  The  scientific 
basis  of  eind  limitations  of  each  test  cire  examined.  Genetic 
toxicology  is  a  special  focus. Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  concurrent  or  prior  registration  in  15.671  or 
permission  of  Instructor. 

15.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Chemistry  (1-6) 
15.692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  Eklucation  In  this  pub- 
lication . 

1S.700  Seminar  in  Chemistry  (1)  Selected  topics.  Prep- 
aration and  presentation  of  a  paper  of  professional  queility. 


Usually  offered  every  fall  and  spring.  Prerequisite:  15.507 
and  twelve  graduate  credit  hours  of  chemistry. 
15.751  Research  Seminar  in  Toxicology  (3)  Students 
deliver  oral  and  written  reports  on  various  topics  in  con- 
temporary toxicology,  covering  biological  and  chemical 
mechanisms  of  action  of  toxicants,  testing  methodology, 
and  societal  issues.  Satisfies  part  of  the  requirements  for 
the  M.S.  in  Toxicology.  May  be  repeated  for  credit,  but  not 
within  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  UsuEilly 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  15.561,  15.670,  and 
15.671. 

15.797  Master's  Thesis  Research  (1-6) 
15.799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Research  (1-20) 
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Note:  The  program  track  or  tracks  of  each  undergraduate 
professional  course  are  noted  in  the  course  descriptions 
below:  (BJ)  Broadcast  Journalism,  (PJ)  Print  Journalism, 
(PC)  Public  Communication,  (VM)  Visual  Media.  Commu- 
nication and  Media  Studies  courses  are  identified  by  (MS). 
Communication  and  Media  Studies  courses  approved  for 
print  and  broadcast  joumcilism  majors  are  identified  by 
(JMS). 

Undergraduate  Courses 

17. 105  Visual  Literacy  /A  1: 1  (3)  Introduces  students  to 
ways  of  understanding  visual  images  in  a  variety  of  con- 
texts: art,  media  (including  film,  photography,  television, 
graphic  design),  and  drawing.  Students  leam  about  aes- 
thetics as  well  as  the  production  aspects  of  visual  images; 
they  discover  intuitive  dimensions  of  seeing  as  well  as  the 
major  influence  of  culture  on  visual  symbols  and  con- 
structs. Usually  offered  every  term.  Note:  not  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  17.202  Visual  Literacy. 
17.110  National  Forensics  Institute  Academic  Advan- 
tage (1-2)  A  summer  residential  program  in  speech  or 
debate  for  high  school  students.  In  addition  to  their  work 
in  the  forensics  institute,  students  undertake  an  addi- 
tional, individualized  course  of  study  designed  and  super- 
vised by  institute  faculty  and  coaches.  In  speech,  students 
may  pursue  original  oratory,  Lincoln-Douglas  debate,  ex- 
temporaneous speaking,  dramatic  interpretation,  humor- 
ous interpretation,  and  student  congress.  In  debate, 
students  prepare  for  the  following  academic  yeeir's  national 
high  school  debate  resolution.  Usually  offered  every  sum- 
mer. Prerequisite:  limited  to  students  in  the  National  Fo- 
rensics Institute;  permission  of  director  of  Summer 
Sessions  required. 

17.200  Writing  for  Blass  Communication  (3)  (BJ.  PJ. 
PC.  VM)  A  course  stressing  basic  writing  techniques  for 
informing  a  mass  audience.  Intensive  practice  in  writing 
for  mass  media.  Required  of  all  school  majors.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  23. 100,  23. 101  or  equiva- 
lent courses,  typing  skill,  cind  permission  of  the  school. 

17.204  Public  Relations  (3)  (PC)  The  nature  and  pracUce 
of  public  relations  in  organizations.  Employee  relations, 
media  relations,  community  relations,  and  relations  with 
other  publics.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  per- 
mission of  the  school.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  17.436  Public  RelaUons. 

17.205  Understanding  Mass  Media  /S  4:2  (3)  BuUding 
on  students'  individual  and  collective  experiences  of  mass 
media  (print,  film,  radio,  and  television),  this  course  cina- 
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lyzes  American  media  institutions:  their  development,  fun- 
damental purpose,  and  structure;  the  economic  and  polit- 
ical controls  they  face:  and  tlieir  effect  on  us  as  individuals. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Educa- 
tion credit  53. 1 10  or  57. 105  or  65. 100. 
17.210  Presentational  Speaking  (3)  Analysis,  organiza- 
tion, and  delivery  of  effective  speeches.  Strategies  of  audi- 
ence analysis,  researching  topics,  overcoming  stage  fiight, 
managing  visual  aids,  refining  persuasive  message  devel- 
opment, mastering  nonverbal  communication,  with  video- 
taped feedback  for  a  variety  of  speeches.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  open  only  to  University  Honors 
students:  permission  of  University  Honors  Director  re- 
quired. Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  17.310 
Public  Speaking. 

17.270  How  the  News  Media  Shape  History  /S  2:2  (3) 
The  impact  that  the  print  and  broadcast  news  media  have 
had  on  America.  The  role  and  value  of  a  free  press,  always 
powerful  and  usually  responsible.  Topics  range  from  how 
radiccU  writers  helped  start  the  American  Revolution  to 
how  today's  reporters  influence  contemporary  political 
events.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General 
Education  credit  29. 100  or  53. 105. 
17.275  Dissident  Media:  Voices  from  the  Underground 
4:2  (3)  The  evolution  and  impact  of  alternative  media  as 
forces  for  social  change.  How  dissident  groups  have  used 
non -establishment  media  such  as  suffragist  and  Socialist 
journals.  African-American  and  gay  presses,  countercul- 
ture tabloids,  Christian-right  newsletters,  and  the  "zines" 
of  the  1990s  to  organize  and  bring  about  reform.  This 
course  also  examines  the  power  of  communication,  the 
interplay  between  media  and  society,  and  the  complex  role 
of  politically  dissident  media  in  American  history.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Eklucation 
credit  53. 1 10  or  65. 100  or  73. 100. 
17.280  Contemporary  Media  in  a  Global  Society  3:2  (3) 
An  exploration  of  the  relationship  between  international 
communication  and  foreign  policy,  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  traditions,  practices,  legcd  aspects,  government  con- 
trols, and  attitudes  in  various  countries  and  their  impact 
on  freedom  of  thought  and  expression.  Usually  offered 
every  fall.  Prerequisite  for  General  Eklucation  credit  33. 105 
or  53.130. 

17.310  Public  Speaking  (3)  (PC)  Principles  of  effecUve 
sf)eaking.  Practice  in  preparing  cind  presenting  several 
types  of  public  address.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisite: permission  of  the  school.  Note:  not  of)en  to  students 
who  have  taken  17.210  Presentational  Speaking. 
17.320  Reporting  (3)  (BJ.  PJ)  Fundamentals  of  news 
gathering,  news  writing,  and  news  judgment  for  all  media; 
study  of  news  sources,  fieldwork.  research,  and  interview 
techniques.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
17.200.  17.205  and  sophomore  standing. 

17.322  Editorial  Policies  and  Methods  (3)  (PJ)  Instruc- 
tion and  practice  in  editing.  Copy  editing,  wire  editing,  and 
editorial  judgment,  deadline  writing,  and  newspaper  de- 
sign and  layout.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
core  courses. 

17.323  Computer  Techniques  for  Communication 
Studies  (3)  Combines  trciining  in  computer  skills  neces- 
sary for  modem  communication  professionals  with  read- 
ings and  discussions  geared  towcird  critical  analysis  of  new 


media  technologies.  Course  cavers  use  of  Internet,  basic 
computer-assisted  resctirch  and  reporting  skills,  com- 
puter-based communication,  basic  use  of  databases  and 
spreadsheets,  and  the  changing  role  of  media  in  society. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  core  courses  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

17.325  Feature  Article  Writing  (3)  (PJ)  Study  of  feature 
articles  for  newspapers,  syndicates,  magazines,  cind  spe- 
cialized publications:  practice  in  research,  interviewing, 
and  writing,  marketing  and  publication  of  articles.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  core  courses  and  17.320 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

17.333  Fundamentals  of  TV  and  VTR  (3)  (BJ)  Procedures 
and  techniques  used  in  producing  television  news  in  the 
field  and  in  the  studio.  Students  are  introduced  to  basics 
of  lighting,  audio  techniques,  video  graphics,  camera  op- 
erations, field  production,  and  videotape  editing.  Labora- 
tory. Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  core  courses. 
17.346  Audio-Visual  Communication  (3)  (PC)  Commu- 
nicating through  modem  audio-visual  media.  Emphasis 
on  understanding  the  media  as  well  as  the  message.  Stu- 
dents prepare  materials  and  gain  experience  with  audio- 
visual devices  and  systems.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  core  courses. 

17.385  Broadcast  Journalism  I  (3)  (BJ)  Writing.  repx)rt- 
ing.  and  editing  news  for  radio.  Production  of 
minidocumentary.  Laboratory.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  17.320. 

17.390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Communica- 
tion (1-6) 

17.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3)  See 
description  under  Cooperative  Eklucation  in  this  publica- 
tion. 

17.401  Legal  Aspects  of  Communication  (3)  (MS)  Cur- 
rent legal  problems.  Theory  of  controls  in  journalism,  vi- 
sual communication,  television,  and  radio,  libel  suits, 
copyrights,  and  infringement.  No  previous  knowledge  of 
law  required.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  core 
courses. 

17.410  Interpersonal  Conununication  (3)  Principles  of 
interpersonal  communication:  communication  models 
and  systems:  the  role  of  perception  in  communication: 
verbal  and  nonverbal  message  elements;  and  communica- 
tion barriers,  breakdowns,  and  methods  of  improvement. 
Classroom  exercises  in  interviewing  techniques,  small- 
group  problem  solving,  and  public  speaking.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term.  Prerequisite:  core  courses.  Note:  not  open 
to  students  who  have  taken  17.201  Introduction  to  Inter- 
personal Communication. 

17.425  Advanced  Reporting  (3)  (PJ)  Students  are  intro- 
duced to  the  various  reporting  techniques  involved  in  writ- 
ing about  local  emd  federal  governmental  operations. 
Students  write  loccil  and  federal  government  news  stories. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  17.320. 
17.428  Broadcast  Journalism  n  (3)  (BJ)  Writing,  report- 
ing, editing,  cind  producing  news  for  television.  Production 
of  television  field  reports  and  newscasts  on  closed  circuit 
television.  Laboratory.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisite: 17.333  and  17.385;  must  be  taken  concurrently 
with  17.432. 

17.430  Basic  Photography  (3)  (VM.  PJ.  PC).  Introductory 
technical  and  aesthetic  principles  of  photography.  Basic 
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principles  of  t±ie  camera  and  black  and  white  laboratory 
work.  Meets  with  17.630.  Usually  oflFered  every  term.  Pre- 
requisite: sophomore  standing  and  17.105  or  05.100  or 
permission  of  the  school. 

17.431  Basic  Visual  Media  Production  (3)  (VM)  Funda- 
mental technical  and  aesthetic  considerations  involved  in 
visual  media  production.  Through  projects  in  audiotajje, 
35mm  slides,  and  small  format  video  that  are  critiqued  in 
class,  students  learn  the  principles  and  procedures  of 
sound  recording  and  editing,  cinematography,  editing  vi- 
sual images,  and  preproduction  planning.  Meets  with 
17.631.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  junior 
standing  and  17. 105  or  permission  of  the  school. 

17.432  Television  Field  Reporting  (3)  (BJ)  Advanced 
television  news  production.  Students  write,  tape,  edit,  and 
produce  field  reports  and  a  television  minidocumentary. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  17.333  and 
17.385;  must  be  taken  concurrently  with  17.428. 

17.433  Broadcast  Delivery  (3)  (BJ)  Concentrated  analy- 
sis of  and  training  in  the  delivery  of  news  on  radio  and 
television.  All  facets  of  broadcast  news  styles  and  perfor- 
mance are  examined  and  developed.  Obstacles  to  effective 
communication  of  news  by  the  voice  are  identified,  and 
remedies  are  attempted.  Meets  with  17.633.  Usually  of- 
fered every  spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  school. 

17.434  Location  Film  and  ^^deo  Production  (3)  (VM) 
Teaches  16mm  silent  and  small-format  video  location  pro- 
duction. Emphasis  is  on  planning,  treatment  and  shot 
scripting,  development  of  scene  and  character,  location 
lighting,  refinements  of  continuity,  location  sound  record- 
ing, and  visual  design.  Usually  oflered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisite: 17.430  and  17.431. 

17.435  Introduction  to  Studio  Television  (3)  (VM)  A 
hands-on  laboratory  course  to  teach  basic  studio  opera- 
tion and  production  skills,  including  directing,  lighting, 
crewing,  engineering,  and  production  planning.  Students 
are  required  to  work  on  a  variety  of  studio  formats.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  17.105  or  permission  of 
school. 

17.437  Public  Relations  Media  (3)  (PC)  Principles  and 
practice  in  the  major  forms  of  media  used  in  public  rela- 
tions: news  releases,  broadcast  publicity  and  public  ser- 
vice announcements,  planning  and  publicity  for  special 
events,  feature  stories,  house  publications,  and  institu- 
tional advertising.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
core  courses. 

17,442  Media  Training  (3)  (PC)  Principles  of  effective  pre- 
sentation and  written  prepairation  for  a  variety  of  types  of 
media  appearances.  Student  exercises  are  videotaped  and 
criticized  in  class  for  a  television  talk-show  appearance, 
participation  in  a  television  Issues  forum,  an  individued 
television  speech  presentation,  a  television  press  interview, 
and  a  televised  spokesperson  news  conference.  Usucdly 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite;  junior  standing. 

17.446  Public  Relations  Case  Studies  (3)  (PC)  Case  stud- 
ies cind  typical  public  relations  problems  in  industry,  labor, 
education,  government,  social  welfare,  and  trade  associa- 
tions. Planning  and  preparation  of  communications  mate- 
rials for  various  media;  application  of  public  relations 
techniques.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
17.204. 


17.450.  17.451  Washington  Journalism  Semester 
Seminar  I  (4),  n  (4)  1 7.450  and  1 7.45 1  are  taken  together, 
and  explore  journalism  as  it  exists  and  is  practiced  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  seminar  studies  the  p)eople,  institu- 
tions, and  issues  of  Washington  journalism  with  weekly 
guest  speakers,  field  trips,  readings,  review  sessions,  and 
lectures.  Usually  offered  every  fall  and  spring.  Prerequisite: 
admission  to  Washington  Journalism  Semester.  Note:  not 
open  to  American  University  communication  majors. 
17.452  Washington  Journalism  Semester  Internship 
(4)  Professional  communication  work  in  an  off-campus 
organization,  providing  the  student  with  experience  not 
available  in  the  curriculum.  Usually  offered  every  fall  and 
spring.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  Washington  Journalism 
Semester.  Note:  not  open  to  American  University  commu- 
nication majors. 

17.456  Film  Production  and  Direction  (3)  (VM)  Tech- 
niques of  16mm  sound-film  production:  lighting,  sound 
recording,  cinematography,  and  post  production.  Meets 
with  17.656.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
17.434  and  17.482. 

17.464  Directing  for  Camera  (3)  (VM)  For  students  who 
wish  to  develop  their  skills  in  studio  production.  The 
course  focuses  on  studio  formats  that  employ  talent,  in- 
cluding spots,  information  tapes,  and  short  dramatic 
pieces.  Meets  with  17.664.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Pre- 
requisite; 17.434  and  17.482. 

17.470  Organizational  Communication  (3)  (PC)  Com- 
munication practices  in  complex  organizations.  Formal 
and  informal  communication  networks  and  problems  as- 
sociated with  each.  Forms  of  communication  used  in  or- 
ganizations. Field  research  project  in  a  Washington- area 
organization.  Offered  irregularly.  Prerequisite:  permission 
of  school. 

17.472  Nonverbal  Communication  (3)  (PC)  Current  re- 
search on  the  influence  of  biorhythms,  artifacts,  facial  ex- 
pressions, gestures,  posture,  space,  time,  and  touch  on 
human  interaction.  Opportunities  for  analysis  and  appli- 
cation of  learned  principles  through  in-class  exercises, 
simulations,  videotaped  sessions,  and  oflf-campus  field  re- 
search. Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  permission 
of  school. 

17.475  Group  Communication  Management  (3)  (PC) 
Current  research  on  leadership,  problem  solving,  decision 
meiking,  devicint  behavior,  communication  networks,  and 
discussion  techniques  in  small  groups.  Opportunities  for 
application  in  videotaped  sessions,  role-playing  exercises, 
and  field  research.  Recommended  in  junior  year.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  school. 

17.480  Piiblic  Communication  Research  (3)  (PC)  Appli- 
cation of  survey  research  methods  to  selected  problems  in 
public  relations.  Preparation  of  a  research  project  for  a 
Washington-area  client.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Pre- 
requisite: senior  standing  and  permission  of  school. 

17.482  Writing  for  Visual  Media  (3)  (VM)  Techniques  of 
writing  scripts  for  film  and  television  productions.  Stu- 
dents write  treatments  cind  screenplays  for  television,  pro- 
posals for  public  service  announcements,  commercials 
and  scripts  for  nontheatrical  film  eind  video  productions. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  17.200  and 
17.431. 
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17.486  Video  Production  and  Direction  (3)  (VM)  An  in 
termediale  cx)urse  in  field  video  production.  Topics  include 
script,  directing,  production  skills  (camera,  light,  and 
sound),  post- production,  and  technical  developments. 
Students  work  independently  and  in  groups.  Meets  with 
17.686.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  17.434 
and  17.482. 

17.487  Advanced  Production  and  Direction  (3)  (VM)  An 
advanced  course  in  field  production.  Students  produce 
cind  direct  projects  of  professional  quality,  drawing  from 
the  class  as  production  crew.  Critiques  are  structured  as 
seminars.  In  addition,  the  course  includes  critical  analysis 
of  relevcint  films,  videotapies,  readings,  and  special  events. 
Meets  with  17.687.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not 
within  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  17.456  or  17.464  or 
17.486  or  permission  of  instructor. 

17.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Communication(l-6) 

17.491  Senior  Internship  (3)  (BJ,  PJ,  PC,  VM)  Profes- 
sional communication  work  in  an  off-campus  organization 
appropriate  to  the  student's  school  program,  providing  the 
student  with  experience  not  available  in  the  curriculum. 
Usucilly  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing, 
recommendation  of  adviser,  and  approval  of  the  internship 
director:  a  grade  point  average  of  2.50  is  required  in  both 
the  major  cind  overall.  Authorization  of  instructor  and  dean 
or  department  chair  required. 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

17.502  Investigative  Journalism  (3)  (MS)  (JMS)  Intro- 
duces students  to  the  history,  purposes,  power,  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  investigative  journalism.  Also  introduces 
students  to  the  specialized  reporting  and  interviewing 
techniques  of  investigative  reporting  and  requires  students 
to  develop  these  skills  while  participating  in  a  group  in- 
vestigative journalism  project.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  17.320. 

17.504  Journalism  Ethics  (3)  (MS)  (JMS)  This  course  is 
about  values — society's  and  those  of  American  journalism. 
A  wide  range  of  ethical  issues  affecting  the  news  business 
are  raised,  but  there  are  no  definite  ainswers  to  many  of 
the  questions  raised  in  this  course.  The  class  discusses 
the  best  way  of  resolving  them  and  looks  ahead  to  future 
ethical  issues  on  the  horizon.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
Prerequisite;  junior  standing  and  permission  of  the  school. 

17.508  The  Media  and  Government  (3)  (MS)  (JMS)  The 
president  and  the  press,  other  Washington  press  corps-of- 
ficial relations,  the  quality  of  government  news  reporting 
eind  its  effect  on  policy,  issues  of  government  information 
policy,  control  of  the  media,  and  journalists'  First  Amend- 
ment rights.  Usucilly  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

17.509  Politics  and  the  Media  (3)  (MS)  (JMS)  The  role  of 
the  mass  media  in  the  electoral  process.  Includes  exami- 
nation of  candidates'  use  of  the  media  to  get  elected  and 
press  and  television  reporting  and  emalysis  of  political 
campaigns.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

17.510  Women  in  Journalism  (3)  (MS)  (JMS)  Examines 
women's  historical  and  contemporary  participation  in 
print  and  broadcast  journalism.  Topics  include  pioneering 
woman  journalists  of  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and 
twentieth  centuries,  Africein-Americcm  women  journalists. 


newswomen  of  the  battlefield,  and  depictions  of  women 
journalists  on  film  and  television.  Also  covers  contempo- 
rary issues  facing  women  in  journalism,  Eind  the  portrayed 
of  women  on  the  news  media.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

17.511  History  of  Documentary  Film  (3)  (MS)  (JMS) 
Development  of  the  documentary  tradition  in  film  from 
1900  to  1970.  Critical  analysis  of  its  use  in  modem  society. 
Laboratory  screening  instead  of  assigned  reading,  two  and 
a  hcilf  hours  a  week.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prereq- 
uisite: permission  of  the  school. 

17.512  Television  Documentary  (3)  (MS)  (JMS)  A  study 
of  the  intersection  of  the  documentary  form  in  film  eind 
television.  A  brief  overview  of  the  history  of  the  documen- 
tary film  with  a  concentration  on  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  shaped  by  the  advent  of  television.  A  concentrated 
study  of  network  documentary  production  in  the  1950s 
and  60s,  with  ein  emphasis  on  the  cinema  verite  movement, 
leading  to  a  study  of  how  film  and  television  were  ciffected 
by  cinema  verite  in  the  1970s  and  80s.  Concluding  unit  is 
on  the  video  documentary.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  school. 

17.513  Producing  Film  and  Video  (3)  (MS)  Nontheatrical 
film  marketing  and  production  management.  Preliminary 
research  and  development  of  the  film  proposal;  prepara- 
tion of  treatments,  contracts,  and  budgets;  cost  analysis 
of  production;  and  relationships  between  aesthetics  and 
expenses.  Use  of  Washington  as  a  laboratory  for  marketing 
experience,  including  actual  client  contact.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  school. 

17.514  Censorship  and  Media  (3)  (MS)  (JMS)  A  survey  of 
the  history  of  censorship  in  the  U.S.  today  in  the  newspa- 
pers, magazines,  radio,  movies,  publishing,  and  television. 
Intemationcd  comparisons  are  drawn,  and  the  problem  of 
censorship  in  the  schools  is  given  special  attention.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  school. 

17.515  Children's  Television  (3)  (JMS)  Social  effects  of 
commercial  and  noncommercial  television  and  video  on 
children,  with  focus  on  methods  to  improve  children's  un- 
derstanding of  television.  Individual  and  group  projects. 
Usucilly  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
school. 

17.516  Special  Topics  in  Visual  Media  and  Culture  (3) 

(MS)  (JMS)  Rotating  topics  in  the  analysis  of  visual  media 
and  culture  from  a  variety  of  perspectives,  such  as  film  and 
propaganda,  film  and  ideology.  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
but  not  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  school. 

17.517  Cross-Cultural  Cinema  (3)  Cross-culturail  analy- 
sis of  film  and  video,  drawing  primarily  on  examples  of 
feature  production  from  Asia,  Latin  America,  Afhca.  and 
the  Middle  East  and  focusing  on  the  theme  of  cultural  and 
ethnic  identity.  Film  and  video  viewings,  papers,  lectures, 
and  discussion.  Usucilly  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  school. 

17.518  Introduction  to  Computer  Multimedia  (3)  Stu- 
dents obtain  a  theoreticcil  and  practical  understanding  of 
the  educational,  professional,  and  artistic  issues  of  a  me- 
dium which  blends  writing,  audio-visual  media,  telecom- 
munications, and  interactive  computing.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  school;  55.535  is 
recommended. 
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17.519  Basic  Digital  Imaging  (3)  This  introductory 
course  provides  an  overview  of  digital  imaging  technology 
through  lectures,  guest  speakers,  and  hands-on  computer 
training.  Students  learn  the  basic  aesthetic,  ethical,  and 
technical  asp>ects  of  digital  imaging  by  shooting  35mm 
slides  and  using  a  digital  camera.  Images  will  be  manipu- 
lated on  Macintosh  computers  with  Photoshop  software. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing 
and  permission  of  the  instructor. 

17.521  Opinion  Writing  (3)  (PJ)  Supervised  writing  of 
editorials  and  opinion  columns,  to  include  reviews;  anal- 
ysis of  editorials  and  other  commentary;  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  opinion  writing  in  the  mass  media.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite;  junior  standing  and  permission 
of  school. 

17.523  Intermediate  Photography  (3)  (VM)  A  refinement 
of  photographic  skills  emphasizing  a  synthesis  of  craft  and 
expression.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not  in  the  same 
term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every  fall 
(Photojournalism)  and  spring  (Fine  Arts  Printing).  Prereq- 
uisite: 17.430  or  permission  of  instructor. 
17.525  Advanced  Photography  (3)  (VM)  Extensive  indi- 
vidual projects,  critiques,  and  professional  guest  speakers. 
In-depth  exploration  of  specific  themes  and  techniques 
based  on  the  goals  of  each  student,  and  leading  toward  a 
professional-level  portfolio.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  but 
not  in  the  same  term;  topic  may  be  the  same.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  17.523  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

17.527  History  of  Photography  (3)  (MS)  (JMS)  The  his- 
tory of  photography  and  its  interrelationships  with  other 
visual  arts  and  media.  Emphasis  is  on  modem  photogra- 
phers and  on  viewing  work  in  Washington  galleries  and 
museums.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  permis- 
sion of  the  school. 

17.529  Large-Format  Photography  and  Studio  Light- 
ing (3)  (VM)  A  professional  skills  course  which  introduces 
the  4x5  view  camera  and  studio  electronic  flash.  Both  sec- 
tions are  integrated  and  explore  the  unique  characteristics 
of  the  equipment  through  extensive  technical  and  shooting 
assignments.  Usueilly  offered  every  fall.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit  but  not  within  the  same  term;  topic  must  be 
different.  Prerequisite:  17.523  or  permission  of  instructor. 

17.530  Broadcast  Operations  and  Management  (3)  (MS) 
The  techniccil  and  historical  development  of  American 
broadcasting,  the  managerial  problems  that  affect  opera- 
tions of  a  broadcasting  station,  and  the  functioned  struc- 
ture of  American  broadcasting.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  school. 

17.532  Publication  Layout  and  Design  (3)  (PC)  Layout, 
typography,  design,  and  printing  in  planning  and  produc- 
ing newspapers,  meigeizines,  books,  brochures,  and  fold- 
ers. Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
the  school. 

17.535  Special  Topics  in  News  Media  (3)  (MS)  (JMS) 
Alternating  topics  in  the  cincilysls  cind  working  methods  of 
specialized  areas  of  the  news  media.  Prerequisite:  junior 
standing  and  permission  of  the  school. 
17.538  Contemporary  Media  Issues  (3)  (MS)  (JMS)  Ex- 
amination of  Investigative  reporting,  the  "newjoumedlsm" 
and  other  controversial  developments  affecting  the  news 
media.  Assessment  of  how  well  the  press  Informs  the  pub- 


lic. Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
the  school. 

17.540  American  Newspapers  (3)  (MS)  (JMS)  Survey  of 
contemporary  newspapers.  Critical  analysis  of  their  edito- 
rial and  advertising  content.  Alternative  newspapers.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  school. 

17.545  Business  and  Economic  Journalism  (3)  (MS) 
(JMS)  Current  economic  and  business  issues  and  their 
coverage  by  the  news  media.  The  performance  of  the  media 
in  providing  the  necessary  depth  of  business  and  economic 
reporting.  How  journalists  can  improve  their  knowledge 
and  skill.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  per- 
mission of  the  school. 

17.546  Foreign  Policy  and  the  Press  (3)  (MS)  (JMS)  The 
role  of  the  American  news  media  in  the  coverage  of  foreign 
policy  issues.  Philosophical  issues  include  whether  free- 
dom of  the  press  is  adequately  exercised  in  the  foreign 
policy  field  and  whether  the  national  media  sometimes 
serve  as  propagandists  for  the  United  States  government. 
Students  should  be  prepared  to  engage  in  adversarial  de- 
bates over  key  issues.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prereq- 
uisite: permission  of  instructor. 

17.550  Financing  and  Marketing  Independent  Produc- 
tions (3)  The  non-theatrical  film,  television,  and  video  in- 
dustries are  multtfaceted,  dynamic,  and  enormously 
complex.  This  course  teaches  film  and  video  producers 
how  to  finance  and  market  their  productions.  The  course 
examines  different  financing  and  cost  recoupment  mech- 
anisms that  programmers  use  in  building  their  program- 
ming lineup.  The  focus  is  on  contract  production, 
co-production  and  production  acquisition  as  typical  deal 
structures  used  by  major  programmers.  Usually  offered 
every  fall. 

17.558  History  of  Motion  Pictures  I  (3)  (MS)  Origins  and 
development  of  the  theatrical  feature-length  fiction  film 
fi-om  the  nineteenth  century  to  1940.  International  survey 
from  an  American  viewpoint.  Films  are  screened,  dis- 
cussed, and  criticized.  Laboratory  screening  instead  of  as- 
signed reading,  two  and  a  half  hours  a  week.  Usually 
offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  school. 

17.559  History  of  Motion  Pictures  U  (3)  (MS)  History 
and  development  of  the  theatrical  feature-length  fiction 
film  fi-om  1940  to  the  present.  International  survey  fi-om 
an  American  point  of  view.  Films  are  screened,  discussed, 
and  criticized.  Laboratory  screening  instead  of  assigned 
reading,  two  and  a  half  hours  a  week.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  school. 

17.561  Advanced  Writing  for  Film  (3)  (VM)  Emphasizes 
theatrical  film  scriptwriting.  Students  are  expected  to  write 
a  feature-length  screenplay  during  the  course  of  the  se- 
mester. Students  also  read  and  review  professionally-writ- 
ten screenplays.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not  within 
the  scune  term;  content/topic  must  be  different.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  17.482/682  or 
23.402/702,  and  pjermission  of  instructor. 

1 7. 562  Advanced  Writing  for  Television  (3)  (VM)  A  work- 
shop that  simulates  the  collaboration  experience  of  a  stu- 
dio writing  stEiff.  Students  leam  to  pitch  and  develop 
stories  for  on-going  prime-time  shows  while  fxjlishlng 
skills  In  story  development  and  characterization.  A  portfo- 
lio-quality "spec"  script  Is  the  end  product.  May  be  rejjeated 
for  credit,  but  not  within  the  same  term;  content/topic 
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must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
17.482/682  or  23.402/702.  and  permission  of  instructor. 
17.570/571  Summer  Film  and  Video  Institute  (1-3)  A 
set  of  permanent  and  rotating  topics  related  to  current 
practices  and  trends  in  the  motion  picture,  video,  emd  tele- 
vision professions.  Offered  on  weekends  and  evenings  dur- 
ing May  and  June,  the  institute  schedule  allows  students 
to  select  two  or  three  courses  in  such  areas  as  film  and 
video  production,  direction,  writing,  design  and  manage- 
ment, fxjst-production  editing,  and  other  related  fields. 
Small  classes  and  active  participation  are  stressed.  Some 
spjecial  acceptance  restrictions.  Usually  offered  every  sum- 
mer. Prerequisite:  permission  of  Summer  Film  and  Video 
Institute  director. 

17.584  Film  Technology  and  Practice  (6)  (VM)  Introduc- 
tion to  concepts  in  visual  communication  through  the  use 
of  still  picture,  Hi-8  video,  and  16mm  non-sync  sound  film 
in  color.  Through  the  study  of  camera  technology,  ex- 
ponometry,  studio  lighting,  editing  and  sound  recording, 
accompanied  by  analytical  screenings  and  site  visits  to 
labs,  with  a  series  of  sessions  with  supervising  directors, 
and  script  consultations,  the  students  edit  work-print  cind 
magnetic  sound  on  final  films  of  relatively  high  quality. 
Offered  only  in  Prague.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequi- 
site: 17.430  or  equivalent.  Note:  may  substitute  for  re- 
quired courses  17.431  and  17.434  for  undergraduate 
Visual  Media  majors. 

17.585  Directing  (3)  fVM)  Introduces  students  to  the  field 
of  film  directing  through  a  series  of  seminars  with  the  most 
important  film  directors  in  the  Czechlands,  followed  by  a 
question-answer  session.  Topics  covered  range  firom  the 
roots  of  film  as  art,  to  casting,  choosing  a  crew,  directing 
for  dramaturgical  impact,  large  scenes  cind  extras,  the  doc- 
umentary cind  avant-garde,  use  of  sound  and  counter- 
point, directing  the  short  film  and  problems  of  inspiration. 
Offered  only  in  Prague.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

17.586  History  of  Czech  Cinema  (3)  (VM)  This  course 
introduces  the  student  to  some  of  the  most  important  films 
and  filmmakers  in  the  Czechlands.  Through  viewing  and 
lectures  by  the  filmmakers,  the  student  will  cover  the  areas 
of  film  history  most  notable  to  the  development  of  film 
language  in  Bohemia:  the  influences  of  realism  and 
neorccilism,  the  Czech  New  Wave,  the  aftermath  of  the 
Czech  New  Wave,  the  avant-garde,  the  animated  film,  the 
FAMU  Film  School  Phenomenon  and  the  short  film.  Of- 
fered only  in  Prague.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

17.587  Screenwriting  (3)  fVM)  This  course  is  structured 
as  a  writing  workshop  where  the  students  are  given  as- 
signments to  write  scenes  and  scripts  for  short  films,  to 
analyze  films  and  scenes  to  learn  the  basis  of  dramatic 
principles,  story  patterns  and  genres.  Final  project  is  a 
script  for  a  short  film.  Offered  only  in  Prague.  Usually  of- 
fered every  fall.  Note:  may  substitute  for  required  course 
17.482  for  undergraduate  Visual  Media  majors. 
17.590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Conununica- 
tion  (1-6) 

17.599  Media.  Technology  and  Society  (3)  (MS)  (JMS) 
The  latest  developments  in,  and  the  social  and  legal  issues 
of,  communication  technology,  including  text-editing  com- 
puter systems,  word  processors,  cable,  satellites, 
videotext,  cind  teleconferencing.  Usueilly  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  school. 


Graduate  Courses 

Note:  in  courses  for  which  there  are  both  a  .400  and  .600 
level,  additional  work  is  required  of  students  at  the  .600 
level. 

17.601  Legal  Aspects  of  Communication  (3)  Current 
legal  problems.  Theory  of  controls  in  journalism,  visual 
communication,  television,  and  radio.  Libel  suits,  copy- 
rights, Emd  infringement.  No  previous  knowledge  of  law 
required.  Usually  offered  every  fadl.  Prerequisite:  permis- 
sion of  school. 

17.617  Direct  Media  (3)  Examination  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  communication  presentation  through  direct 
media,  especially,  but  not  exclusively,  mail  and  telephone, 
to  achieve  political,  fundraising,  marketing,  and  social 
change  objectives.  Usually  offered  every  summer.  Prereq- 
uisite: permission  of  instructor,  B.A.  or  B.S  degree. 

17.621  Advanced  Editing  (3)  Students  edit  news  and 
feature  stories.  Emphasis  is  on  the  dynamics  of  stories  and 
the  refinement  of  stories  for  publication.  Students  leam 
and  practice  the  techniques  used  in  producing  a  final 
printed  product.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
admission  to  the  graduate  program  in  print  journalism. 

17.623  Computer  Techniques  for  Communication  Pro- 
fessionals (3)  Provides  training  in  computer  skills  and 
social  and  ethical  analysis  of  new  mass  communication 
technologies.  Includes  hands-on  training  cind  rigorous  ex- 
cimination  of  the  social  and  political  impact  of  new  media 
technologies.  Course  covers  use  of  Internet  and  other  on- 
line resources,  basic  use  of  bibliographic  and  statistical 
databases  in  the  news  business,  and  examination  of  the 
impact  of  computers  and  broadband  technologies  on  mass 
communication  and  society  at  large.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  basic  computer  literacy  and  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

17.624  Principles  and  Practice  of  Journalism  (3)  An 

intensive  introduction  to  news  reporting  and  news  writing 
Includes  extensive  field  work  reporting  on  local  govern- 
ment and  federal  government.  Introduces  students  to  gov- 
ernmental principles  essential  for  reporting  on  public 
affairs.  Designed  to  prepare  nonjoumalists  for  the  full-time 
graduate  program  injoumalism  and  public  ciffairs.  Usually 
offered  every  summer.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instruc 
tor  and  admission  to  graduate  program  in  journalism  and 
public  affairs. 

17.630  Basic  Photography  (3)  Introductory  technical  and 
aesthetic  principles  of  photography.  Basic  principles  of  the 
camera  and  black  and  white  laboratory  work.  Meets  with 
17.430.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  permis 
sion  of  program  director. 

17.631  Basic  Visual  Media  Production  (3)  Fundamental 
technical  and  aesthetic  considerations  involved  in  visual 
media  production.  Through  projects  in  audiotape,  35mm 
slides,  and  small  format  video  that  are  critiqued  in  class, 
students  leam  the  principles  and  procedures  of  sound  re 
cording  and  editing,  cinematography,  editing  visueil  im- 
ages, and  preproducUon  planning.  Meets  with  17.431. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the 
program  director. 

17.632  Television  Field  Reporting  (3)  Instruction  in  pro- 
duction of  television  news  packages.  Merging  of  script,  vid- 
eotape, and  graphics  into  the  final  product.  Supervision  o: 
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shooting  and  editing.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequi- 
site: p>ermission  of  the  graduate  program  director. 

17.633  Broadcast  Delivery  (3)  The  effective  delivery  of 
news  on  radio  and  television.  Eixamination  and  analysis  of 
individual  student  problems  with  extensive  practice  ses- 
sions to  solve  them.  Meets  with  17.433.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  graduate  pro- 
gram director. 

17.634  Location  Film  and  A^deo  Production  (3)  Teaches 
16mm  silent  and  small -format  video  location  production. 
Emphasis  is  on  planning,  treatment  and  shot  scripting, 
development  of  scene  and  character,  location  lighting,  re- 
finements of  continuity,  location  sound  recording,  and  vi- 
sual design.  Students  with  prior  experience  may 
emphasize  either  film  or  video.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  program  director. 

17.635  Introduction  to  Studio  Television  (3)  A  hands- 
on  laboratory  course  to  teach  basic  studio  operation  and 
production  skills,  including  directing,  lighting,  crewing, 
engineering,  and  production  planning.  Students  are  re- 
quired to  work  on  a  variety  of  studio  formats.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  program 
director. 

17.636  Washington  Reporting  (3)  Field  coverage  of  peo- 
ple, organizations,  and  events  in  the  Washington  area  con- 
cerned with  domestic  or  international  affairs.  In-depth 
story  development,  feature  writing,  and  editing.  Usually 
offered  every  spring  and  summer.  Prerequisite:  permission 
of  faculty  adviser  and  admission  to  the  graduate  program 
in  joumcilism  and  public  affairs. 

17.640  Public  Communication  Principles  (3)  Formal 
and  informal  models  used  to  define,  formulate,  and  design 
the  tasks  involved  in  the  creative  and  management  activ- 
ities of  the  public  communication  practice;  ethics;  public, 
social,  and  mass  models  of  communication.  Usually  of- 
fered every  fall.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  director  of 
the  public  communication  progreim. 
17.642  Public  Communication  Management  (3)  The 
principles  and  functions  of  public  communication  admin- 
istration and  the  application  of  project-centered  tech- 
niques. Strategies  and  implementation  of  tactics  in  a 
Ccunpaign  setting;  principles  of  planning,  organizing,  staff- 
ing, leading,  and  controlling;  issues  mcinagement.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  direc- 
tor of  the  public  communication  program. 
17.644  Public  Communication  Writing  (3)  Analysis  of 
writing  models  in  a  variety  of  styles  and  media.  Exploration 
of  the  relationship  between  audience  expectations  and 
communication  style  and  content.  Practical  experience  in 
the  preparation  of  press  releases,  brochure  copy,  and 
newspaper  emd  magazine  articles.  Usually  offered  every 
feill.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  director  of  the  public 
communication  program. 

17.646  Public  Communication  Production  (3)  Ad- 
Vcinced  writing,  programming,  and  production,  involving 
veirious  forms  of  contemporary  media  Including  commer- 
cial and  In-house  radio  and  direct  mail,  as  well  as  news- 
papers, newsletters,  and  magazines.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  director  of  the  public 
communication  program. 

17.649  International  Public  Relations  (3)  The  forces  of 
globalization  have  created  a  necessity  and  opportunity  for 


international  PR  programs.  Given  the  newness  of  truly 
international  programs,  prospective  practitioners  must 
gain  expertise  in  cultural  sensitivity,  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness cultures,  and  realistic  expectations.  The  course  cov- 
ers global  firms,  local  agencies,  case  studies,  and  PR 
practices  around  the  world.  Offered  irregularly. 
17,656  Film  Production  and  Direction  (3)  Techniques 
of  16mm  sound-film  production:  lighting,  sound  record- 
ing, cinematography,  and  post  production.  Meets  with 
17.456.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  17.634, 
17.635,  and  permission  of  graduate  program  director. 
17.664  Directing  for  Camera  (3)  For  students  who  wish 
to  develop  their  skills  in  studio  production.  The  course 
focuses  on  studio  formats  that  employ  talent,  including 
spots,  information  tapes,  and  short  dramatic  pieces.  Meets 
with  17.464.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  17.634 
and  17.682. 

17.671  Media  Enterprise  I:  Establishing  the  Enterprise 

(3)  This  course  provides  the  fundamental  knowledge 
needed  for  film  and  video  producers  in  the  non-theatricEil 
market  operating  as  small  business  entrepreneurs.  Es- 
tablishing a  media  production  company:  creating  a  busi- 
ness plan,  basic  economics  of  the  media  business,  finding 
investors  and/or  partners,  ways  of  structuring  the  enter- 
prise, finding  and  using  legal  and  accounting  services,  de- 
cisions that  effect  basic  overhead  costs,  taxes,  accounting 
practices,  and  personnel  considerations.  Usually  offered 
every  summer. 

17.672  Media  Enterprise  11:  Managing  the  Enterprise 
(3)  This  course  follows  17.671  and  provides  students  with 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  manage  a  media  production 
company.  Topics  covered  include  cost  and  cash  manage- 
ment, personnel,  business  communications,  networking, 
negotiating,  marketing,  distribution  of  media  products,  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  expansion,  and  knowing 
when  to  stay  with  or  alter  the  business  plan.  Usually  of- 
fered every  fall. 

17.682  Writing  for  Visual  Media  (3)  Techniques  of  vmt- 
ing  scripts  for  film  and  television  productions.  Students 
write  cind  criticize  assignments.  No  production  is  involved 
in  this  course.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  per- 
mission of  graduate  program  director. 

17.686  Video  Production  and  Direction  (3)  An  interme- 
diate course  in  field  video  production.  Topics  include 
script,  directing,  production  skills  (camera,  light,  and 
sound),  post-production,  and  technical  developments. 
Students  work  independently  and  in  groups.  Meets  with 
17.486.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  17.634, 
17.635,  and  17.682. 

17.687  Advanced  Production  and  Direction  (3)  An  ad- 
vEinced  course  in  field  production.  Students  produce  and 
direct  projects  of  professional  quality,  drawing  from  the 
class  as  production  crew.  Critiques  are  structured  as  sem- 
inars. In  addition,  the  course  includes  critical  analysis  of 
relevEint  films,  videotapes,  readings,  and  sp)ecial  events. 
Meets  vAXh  17.487.  May  be  repjeated  for  credit  but  not 
within  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  17.656  or  17.686  and  per- 
mission of  graduate  program  director. 

17.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Communication  (l-«) 

17.691  Graduate  Internship  (3)  Professional  communi- 
cation work  in  an  off-campus  organization  appropriate  to 
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the  student's  school  sequence,  which  provides  experience 
not  available  in  the  curriculum.  Usually  offered  every 
spring  and  summer.  Prerequisite:  open  to  graduate  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  with  distinction  most  or  cdl  of 
their  sequence  requirements.  Recommendation  of  adviser 
and  approval  of  internship  director. 

17.692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  ExiucaUon  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

17.701  Graduate  Seminar  in  Film  Theory  and  Practice 
(3)  The  seminar  focuses  on  the  development  of  film  theory 
and  criticism.  The  work  of  Amheim.  Eisenstein,  Kracauer. 
Bazin.  Mitry ,  and  Metz  are  studied  as  primary  sources.  The 
relationship  between  theory  and  production  is  examined 
and  applied  to  analysis  of  sp>eciflc  films.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  full-time  registration  in  the  grad- 
uate program  in  Film  and  Video. 

17.702  Master's  Nonthesis  Projects  Seminar  (1-6)  In- 
dependent work  toward  project  in  lieu  of  thesis  for  students 
in  the  graduate  Film  and  Video  program.  Course  involves 
regular  critiques  and  discussion.  Students  usually  enroll 
for  two  semesters,  but  may  enroll  for  six  credits  in  one 
semester  with  permission.  Consult  graduate  program  di- 
rector for  registration  and  participation  requirements.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit  within  the  same  term;  topic  may  be 
the  same.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  permis- 
sion of  faculty  adviser  and  admission  to  the  graduate  pro- 
gram in  Film  and  Video. 

17.710  Seminar  in  Public  Affairs  (3)  Current  issues  in 
the  making  of  domestic,  international,  and  economic  pub- 
lic policy  in  Washington  with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the 
media.  Includes  a  major  reporting  project.  Usually  offered 
every  fcdl.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  faculty  adviser  and 
admission  to  the  graduate  program  injoumaJism  and  pub- 
lic affairs. 

17.715  Seminar  in  International  Journalism  (3)  Fo- 
cuses on  the  institutions  and  issues  that  make  WasWng- 
ton  an  intemationcil  joumcilism  capital.  Topics  include 
arms  control,  world  peace  initiatives,  U.S.  relations  with 
the  Third  World,  the  role  of  television  in  foreign  policy  news 
coverage.  Guests  fi-om  the  State  Department,  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  the  foreign  press  corps.  Usually  offered  in  the 
spring.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  School  of  Communica- 
tion graduate  programs. 

17.720  Seminar  in  Journalism  (3)  Examines  ethical  and 
economic  issues  affecting  the  press  and  initiates  studies 
to  add  to  the  literature  of  media  criticism.  Students  become 
acquainted  with  team  journalism  and  magazine  writing 
through  in-depth  projects  focusing  on  press  issues.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  faculty 
adviser  and  admission  to  graduate  program  in  journalism 
cind  public  affairs. 

17.72 1  Broadcast  News  I  (3)  Problems,  jxdicies.  amd  prac- 
tices of  the  broadcast  news  media.  Emphasis  on  radio 
news  writing,  production,  editing,  rep)orting,  and  broad- 
casting. Production  of  audio  minidocumentaries.  Usually 
offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  faculty  adviser 
and  admission  to  graduate  program  in  journalism  and 
public  affairs. 

17.722  Broadcast  News  n  (3)  Guidance  and  trciining  in 
television  news,  including  producing,  writing,  and  editing 
for  TV  newscasts;  reporting  in  the  field  emd  production  of 


news  packages.  Team-produced  TV  documentaries  or  do- 
mestic or  international  issues.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  p>ermission  of  faculty  adviser  and  ad- 
mission to  the  graduate  program  in  journalism  and  public 
affairs. 

17.724  Reporting  of  Public  AfEalrs  (3)  Advanced  training 
in  writing  news  as  a  Washington  correspondent  with  em- 
phasis on  the  coverage  of  domestic,  international,  emd  eco- 
nomic public  policy  issues.  Conducted  with  17.710. 
Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  fac- 
ulty adviser  and  admission  to  the  graduate  progremi  in 
journalism  and  public  affairs. 

17.735  Communication  Theory  (3)  Communication  as 
cm  interactive  social  process.  Relevance  of  social- science 
theory  to  the  practice  of  public  communication.  Im- 
plications of  public  communication  operations  for  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  the  director  of  the  public  communication 
program. 

17.738  Research  Methods  in  Communication  (3)  Sur- 
vey of  research  in  public  communication,  with  particular 
attention  peiid  to  the  methodologies  employed.  Emphasis 
on  the  understanding  and  appropriate  selection  of  quan- 
titative techniques.  Usually  offered  every  fadl.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  the  director  of  the  public  communication 
program. 

17.741  Communication  Processes  (3)  The  genercil  pro- 
cesses of  communication  as  applied  to  public  communi- 
cation. Interorganizational  theory,  persuasion,  issue 
identification  and  analysis,  conflict-cooperation  assess- 
ment. Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  p>ermis- 
sion  of  the  director  of  the  public  communication  program. 
17.744  Public  Communication  Seminar  (3)  Aneilysis  of 
issues  relevant  to  public  communication  such  as  current 
trends  in  audience  analysis,  professioncil  and  ethical  re- 
sponsibilities, political  trends,  and  media-government 
controversies.  A  variety  of  persjaectives  are  presented.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the 
director  of  the  public  communication  program. 
17.797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (1-3)  May  be  repeated 
for  credit  but  not  in  the  same  term;  topic  may  be  the  same. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

Business  Administration:  MBA 

18.095  MBA  Workshops  (O)  Required  noncredit  work- 
shops designed  to  develop  the  studenfs  meinagerial  skills. 
Topics  include  memaging  diversity,  oral  and  written  com- 
munication, team  building,  and  negotiations  and  conflict 
management.  Note:  Workshops  are  taken  Pass/Fail;  all 
workshops  must  be  passed  to  complete  the  MBA  degree 
program.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
18.601/18.602  Leadership  Practiciun  (.5)  This  4-mod- 
ule  course  consists  of  speeches  by  high-echelon  officials 
fi-om  industry,  government,  and  non-profit  orgcinizations. 
An  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  and  complexities  of  lead- 
ing £in  organization  in  turbulent  times.  Assigned  readings 
and  short  papers.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
18.605  Managerial  Ek:onomlcs  I:  Business.  Govern- 
ment, and  the  International  Ekwnomy  (2)  Macroeco- 
nomics: gross  domestic  product  and  its  components. 
Determinants  of  consumption  amd  savings.  Monetary  pol- 
icy on  interest  rates,  and  fiscal  policy  on  taxes  and  expen- 
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ditures.  Inflation  and  unemployment.  Foreign  exchange 
markets.  Project  analysis  of  the  aggregate  economy.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  term. 

18.606  Managerial  Economics  11:  Ek;onoinics  of  the 
Finn  and  Industry  (2)  Microeconomics  of  the  household 
and  firm.  Consumer  demand  and  pricing.  Incomes,  prices 
and  preferences.  Firm  behavior:  variable  and  fixed  costs, 
hiring  labor  and  capital,  and  production  levels.  Firms  in 
perfectly  and  imperfectly  competitive  markets.  Pricing 
strategy.  Project  analysis  of  firms  and  industries.  Analysis 
of  data  on  costs,  revenue  and  pricing  of  a  specific  form  and 
business.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

18.607  Financial  Accounting  Concepts  and  Applica- 
tions (2)  A  survey  of  fundamental  financial  accounting 
principles  focusing  on  the  strengths  and  limitations  of  ac- 
counting information  for  external  users.  Topics  include 
asset  and  equity  valuation,  income  determination,  basic 
transition  analysis,  financial  accounting  alternatives,  pri- 
mary financial  statements  and  financial  accounting  issues 
related  to  multinational  operations.  Usually  offered  every 
term. 

18.608  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts  and  Applica- 
tions (2)  A  survey  of  fundamental  managerial  accounting 
concepts  with  emphasis  on  the  utility  of  accounting  infor- 
mation for  management  planning,  control,  and  decision 
making.  Major  topics  include  cash  flows,  cost  behavior 
patterns,  basic  cost  accounting,  cost-volume-profit  analy- 
sis, budgeting,  special  decision  applications,  responsibility 
accounting  and  performance  reporting.  Prerequisite: 
18.607. 

18.609  Organizational  Behavior  and  Human  Resource 
Management  (3)  This  course  covers  the  current  manage- 
rial issues  involved  with  the  behavior  of  individuals  in  or- 
ganizations. To  include  such  topics  as:  motivation; 
recruiting,  selection  and  placement;  leadership;  perfor- 
mance appraisal;  organizational  structure;  compensation; 
orgcinizational  culture;  diversity;  equal  opportunity;  cind 
change.  Usucdly  offered  every  term. 

18.610  Quantitative  Methods  I:  Statistics  in  Manage- 
rial Decision  Making  (2)  The  decision-aiding  tools  that 
Ccin  be  applied  by  maneigers  to  gain  insight  into  decision 
problems  range  from  easy-to-visualize  graphical  displays 
of  data  to  sophisticated  statistical  tests.  In  this  course, 
students,  using  real-world  data  sets  and  microcomputer- 
based  software,  Iccim  how  to  describe  sets  of  measure- 
ments, construct  probability  distributions,  estimate 
numerical  descriptive  measures,  and  build  linear  statisti- 
cal models.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

18.611  Quantitative  Methods  U:  Operations  Research 
in  Managerial  Decision  Making  (2)  Operations  research 
concerns  itself  with  deciding  how  to  best  design  cind  oper- 
ate complex  real-world  systems.  In  this  course,  students, 
using  actuEil  OR  applications  in  production,  distribution, 
transportation,  and  inventory  management,  leam  how  to 
mathematically  model  decision  problems,  solve  the  models 
using  state-of-the-art  microcomputer  software,  analyze 
model  output,  eind  Implement  results.  Usueilly  offered 
every  term. 

18.612  Marketing  Management  I:  Market  Analysis 
^(1.5)  Introduction  to  the  conceptual  frameworks  necessary 

to  identify  and  analyze  marketing  opportunities  and 
threats  to  marketing  strategies  for  organizations  operating 
In  a  global!  economy.  The  course  focuses  on  assessing  the 


impact  that  environmental  variables  (e.g.,  regulation,  cul- 
ture, consumer  behavior,  economic  conditions,  technology 
and  competitors)  have  on  marketing  programs.  Tech- 
niques used  in  marketing  research,  demand  estimation 
and  forecasting.  Written  cases  using  spreadsheet-based 
analysis.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  18.605, 
18.606  and  18.610. 

18.613  Marketing  Management  11:  Managing  Market- 
ing Programs  (1.5)  Introduction  to  the  marketing  vari- 
ables controlled  by  the  organization,  i.e.,  product 
characteristics,  pricing,  communication  and  promotion 
and  channels  of  distribution  and  techniques  for  effective 
marketing  decision  making  in  a  global  economy.  Im- 
plementation and  control  of  the  marketing  program  is  dis- 
cussed. Written  cases  using  spreadsheet-based  analysis. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  18.612. 

18.614  Financial  Management  I  (1.5)  An  overview  of  the 
objectives  of  financial  management  including  the  invest- 
ment, financing  and  dividend  decisions  as  practiced  in  the 
context  of  the  corporate,  legal,  regulatory  cind  international 
environments.  Basic  concepts  including  risk  and  return, 
time  value  of  money,  stock  and  bond  valuation,  capital 
budgeting,  and  financial  statement  analysis  are  presented. 
Attention  is  given  to  both  financial  theory  and  practical 
applications  of  financial  models.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  18.608  and  18.610. 

18.615  Financial  Management  n  (1.5)  This  course  con- 
tinues the  presentation  of  the  objectives  of  financial  man- 
agement introduced  in  18.614  Financial  Management  I. 
Included  are  cash,  inventory  and  accounts  receivable 
management,  cost  of  capital,  capital  structure,  and  divi- 
dend policy.  Current  issues  in  finaince,  intemationaJ 
trends  and  the  regulation  of  securities  and  their  mar- 
kets.Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  18.614. 

18.616  Management  Information  Systems  I:  Founda- 
tions (1.5)  Covers  the  theoretical  and  technologiccil  foun- 
dations of  management  information  systems.  Topics 
include  decision  making  frameworks,  types  of  information 
systems,  information  technologies,  organizational  im- 
pacts, computer  applications  in  support  of  business  deci- 
sion making  and  systems  development.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  18.608. 

18.617  Management  Information  Systems  II:  Practice 
(1.5)  Covers  the  management  of  information  systems  and 
information  systems  within  domestic  and  multinational 
orgcinizations.  Topics  include  information  systems  needs 
assessment,  systems  evaluation,  systems  design,  im- 
plementation and  the  strategic  use  of  information  technol- 
ogy. Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  18.616. 

18.618  Manager  in  the  International  Economy  (3)  The 
practices  and  principles  involved  in  conducting  the  func- 
tional aspects  of  business  in  an  international  context;  in- 
cludes the  study  of  the  nature,  scope,  and  trends  of 
international  business  as  well  as  the  intemationcil  mone- 
tary system,  international  agreements,  and  considerations 
resulting  from  the  environmental  differences  between  na- 
tions. Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  18.605, 
18.606  and  18.607. 

18.621  Quality  Management  (2)  The  focus  of  this  course 
is  on  the  implementation  of  Total  Quality  Management 
(TQM)  in  manufacturing  and  service  organizations.  Stu- 
dents are  exposed  to  the  basic  concepts  of  TQM,  the  tech- 
nical concepts  of  statistical  process  control  as  well  as  data 
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aricdysis  for  quality  problem  solving,  and  issues  related  to 
the  implementation  of  TQM.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  18.609,  18.610  and  18.611. 

18.622  Business  and  Society  (1.5)  The  relationship  be- 
hveen  business  and  its  stakeholders;  business  perfor- 
mance with  respect  to  societal  and  ethical  standards: 
management  of  issues  important  to  stakeholders,  includ- 
ing labor,  government,  and  others. 

18.623  Legal  Environment  of  Global  Business  (1.5)  An 
intensive  introduction  to  the  legal  and  ethical  issues  con- 
fronting the  global  business  manager.  Students  are  ex- 
jx)sed  to  the  legal  system,  legal  processes,  and  several 
Eireas  of  substantive  commercial  law  relevant  to  the  busi- 
ness manager,  with  the  goal  of  developing  recognition  of 
legal  and  ethical  issues  and  their  managerial  implications. 
Examines  product  liability,  the  administrative  legal  pro- 
cess of  regulation,  antitrust,  and  the  contract  as  the  fun- 
damental legal  instrument  of  global  commercial  relations. 

18.624  Applied  Strategic  Management  in  a  Global  En- 
vironment I  (1.5)  Focuses  on  developing  and  applying 
strategic  management  to  successfully  position  organiza- 
tions in  a  competitive  global  environment.  Strategic  man- 
agement knov/ledge  and  skills  are  integrated  with  previous 
course  experiences  to  hone  effective  strategic  management 
decision  making,  analysis,  and  oral  and  written  commu- 
nication skills.  Students  work  in  small  teams  to  analyze  a 
real  company's  external  environment  and  perform  an  in- 
ternal corporate  strategic  management  audit.  Written  and 
oral  presentations  of  their  findings  are  made  to  the  entire 
management  team.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequi- 
site: Completion  of  18.601-18.618;  must  be  taken  in 
student's  last  semester. 

18.625  Applied  Strategic  Management  in  a  Global  En- 
vironment n  (1.5)  Additional  strategic  management  con- 
cepts, tools,  techniques  and  case  applications.  Student 
teams  develop  a  comprehensive  strategic  management 
plan  for  a  real  company  operating  in  a  global  competitive 
environment.  This  real-world  project  simulates  the  process 
used  in  business  corporations  and  engages  students  to 
think  creatively,  to  explore  options,  to  build  detailed  action 
plans,  to  think  through  implementation  concerns  and  to 
write  an  effective  management  report  that  could  be  pre- 
sented to  the  management  of  a  company.  Prerequisite: 
18.624. 

18.626  Field  Practicum  (3-4.5)  Teams  of  students  rep- 
resenting different  business  functions  work  on  a  business 
problem  for  a  client  company.  This  project  may  span  two 
or  three  modules  in  length.  Students  and  the  course  in- 
structor meet  with  the  management  of  the  company  to 
define  the  business  problem  and  the  plan  of  action  for  the 
project.  Following  the  completion  of  necessary  research 
and  data  analyses,  the  team  submits  a  written  report  cind 
makes  a  presentation  of  their  recommendations  to  the 
management  of  the  company.  Prerequisite:  Completion  of 
18.601-18.618.  Business  Report  WriUng  Workshop  and 
Business  Presentations  Workshop. 

18.631  Legal  Issues  of  Financial  Management  (1.5)  Par- 
ticular emphasis  on  legal  concepts  related  to  the  financial 
sales  transaction.  Students  are  exposed  to  the  law  of  sales, 
commercial  paper  (negotiable  instruments)  and  secured 
transactions  with  emphasis  on  the  Uniform  Commercial 
Codes,  Articles  2,3,4  and  9.  Students  study  the  particular 
substantive  legal  areas  related  to  the  sale  of  goods  and  the 


secured  financing  necessary  for  that  sale  and  simulta- 
neously explore  generic  legal  issues  related  to  the  drafting 
and  interpretation  of  all  statutory  materials.  Prerequisite: 
18.623 

18.632  Legal  Issues  of  Business  Organizations  (1.5) 
Particular  emphasis  on  legal  and  ethical  concepts  related 
to  the  creation  and  op>eration  of  business  organizations. 
Students  are  exposed  to  the  law  of  agency,  partnerships, 
limited  partnerships,  and  corporations.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  managerial  implications  and  strategic  plan- 
ning opportunities  related  to  these  legal  organizational  is- 
sues. 

18.651  Database  Management  Systems  in  Business  (3) 
This  course  explores  the  range  of  tools  and  techniques 
available  for  the  management  of  databases.  They  include 
data  modeling,  database  design,  end  user  database  query, 
and  the  features  inherent  in  a  DBMS.  A  course-long  project 
provides  groups  with  the  opportunity  to  apply  techniques 
of  database  design  with  a  microcomputer-based  DBMS  to 
the  creation  of  a  working  information  system.  Prerequisite: 
18.617. 

18.652  Strategic  Management  of  Information  Technol- 
ogy (1.5)  Managing  information  technology  in  support  of 
business  strategy  including  information  systems  plan- 
ning, information  systems  for  corporate  competitive  ad- 
vantage £ind  the  assessment  of  strategic  information 
technologies. 

18.653  Issues  in  Information  Systems  Management 
(1.5)  Managing  the  information  systems  function  within 
business  organizations  including  computer  operations, 
development  of  computer-based  business  applications, 
and  end-user  computing.  Prerequisite:  18.617. 

18.654  International  Issues  in  Information  Technol- 
ogy (1.5)  Information  Technology  (IT)  is  becoming  the  pri- 
mary conduit  by  which  business  is  globalizing.  The  course 
focuses  on  two  levels  of  analysis:  the  firm  level  (transna- 
tional corporation  use  of  IT,  its  management  and  use  for 
competitiveness),  the  national  level  (e.g.,  country  differ- 
ences in  IT,  policy  issues,  legal  issues).  The  class  is  con- 
ducted in  a  seminar  format.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  18.617  and  18.618. 

18.655  Decision  Support  and  Executive  Support  SyB- 
tems  (1.5)  Decision  Support  Systems  (DSS)  and  Ejcecutive 
Support  Systems  (ESS)  refer  to  the  class  of  systems  that 
support  exchange  of  information,  modeling  information, 
and  meiking  decisions.  The  course  includes  topics  on  de- 
cision-making, decision  theory,  a  survey  of  DSS/ESS  in 
organizations,  and  implementation  issues.  The  student 
will  design  and  build  an  ESS  using  an  ESS  package.  Pre- 
requisite: 18.617. 

18.656  Seminar  in  Business  Management  Information 
Sjrstems  (1.5)  Examines  current  issues  and  challenges  in 
business  use  of  information  technology.  The  specific  topic 
covered  in  this  course  varies  in  response  to  the  rapidly 
changing  nature  of  the  information  systems  field.  Critical 
reading  and  discussion  of  information  systems  literature 
and  a  research  paper  related  to  seminar  topics  are  re- 
quired. Prerequisite:  18.617. 

18.661  Entrepreneurship  and  New  Venture  Manage- 
ment (3)  Identifies  entrepreneurship  characteristics  and 
success  and  failure  factors.  Explores  entrepreneurship 
and  new  venture  maneigement  elements  essential  to  the 
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development  of  a  new  venture  plan  and  the  initial  launch- 
ing of  new  ventures.  Students  develop  a  new  venture 
idea/ opportunity  and  complete  a  written  business  plan 
which  could  be  presented  to  a  venture  capitalist,  banker, 
or  other  party  for  funding  consideration.  Successful  strat- 
egies for  managing  and  harvesting  the  new  venture  are 
developed.  Prerequisite:  18.609,  18.612  and  18.615. 

18.662  Managing  Small  and  Growing  Companies  (1.5) 
Introduces  and  develops  sensitivity  to  the  issues  and  prob- 
lems of  small  business  management  and  successfully 
managing  growing  companies.  Explores  the  particular 
problems  associated  with  rapidly  growing  entrepreneurial 
firms.  Students  work  in  small  teams  on  a  business  coun- 
seling case  under  the  auspices  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
stitute at  the  American  University  and  the  Smedl  Business 
Administration. 

18.663  Managing  a  Family  Business  (1.5)  Issues  facing 
fcimily  enterprise  are  addressed.  Family  business  concerns 
are  a  unique  subset  of  entrepreneurial,  small,  and  growing 
businesses.  Family  business  issues,  family  business  sys- 
tems, family  members  as  employees,  boundaries  and  suc- 
cession issues  are  dealt  with.  Cases  and  empirical  studies 
of  family  businesses  engage  students  in  family  business 
experiences.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

18.664  Entrepreneurial  Leadership  and  Organization 
Productivity  (1.5)  Develops  leadership  perspectives, 
skills  necessary  for  successful  future  managers  and  entre- 
preneurs. This  is  an  experiential  course  which  engages 
students  to  go  beyond  an  "administrative"  mindset  to  iden- 
tiiy,  develop  and  put  into  action  successful  leadership  to 
successfully  guide  new  ventures,  growing  enterprises  or 
larger  organizations. 

18.665  Management  and  Entrepreneurship  in  Service 
Organizations  (1.5)  The  service  sector  of  the  economy  is 
a  large  and  rapidly  expanding  sector.  This  course  focuses 
on  management  and  entrepreneurship  in  a  wide  variety  of 
service  organizations.  Also  focuses  on  entrepreneurship  in 
the  development  of  new  ventures  as  well  as  the  application 
of  entrepreneurship  in  existing  larger  service  organiza- 
tions. 

18.670  Working  Capital  Management  (1.5)  An  in-depth 
exposure  to  working  capital  management,  including  cash 
balances,  bcink  compensation,  lockboxes,  cash  concentra- 
tion cind  disbursement  design,  forecasting  cash  flows, 
credit  decisions,  monitoring  accounts  receivable  cind  pay- 
able and  managing  inventory  balances.  Prerequisite: 
18.615. 

18.671  Long-Term  Financial  Strategies  (1.5)  A  com- 
prehensive overview  of  the  long-term  investment  and  fi- 
nancing decisions  including  capital  budgeting 
methodology,  optlmgil  replacement  policy,  techniques  to 
minimize  risk  such  as  simulation  cind  diversification,  leas- 
ing and  leverage.  Students  will  undertake  an  intensive 
company  analysis  and  present  it  to  the  class.  Prerequisite: 
18.615. 

18.672  Equity  Analysis  (1.5)  An  examination  of  funda- 
mental analysis  of  equity  securities  including  valuation 
principles,  risk  and  return  and  their  measurements.  The 
three-step  valuation  process  of  aggregate  market  analysis, 
industry  euialysls,  £ind  company  Einalysis  is  described.  Re- 
lated Issues  such  as  technical  euicilysls  and  efficient  mar- 
ket hypotheses  eire  discussed.  Prerequisite:  18.615. 


18.673  Fixed  Income  Analysis  (1.5)  A  study  of  the  val- 
uation of  bonds,  convertible  securities  and  options.  The 
term  structure  of  interest  rates  and  issuer-specific  char- 
acteristics affecting  bond  valuation  are  discussed.  Inter- 
national dimensions  of  bonds  and  options  are  covered. 
Prerequisite:  18.615. 

18.674  Financial  Futures  and  Other  Derivative  Instru- 
ments (1.5)  A  comprehensive  study  of  equity  and  debt- 
based  futures  with  other  derivative  instruments  given 
secondciry  consideration.  Characteristics  of  exchanges 
and  market  participants.  Pricing  of  derivative  instruments. 
Hedging,  speculative,  and  arbitrage  applications  of  deriv- 
ative instruments  are  analyzed.  Prerequisite:  18.615. 

18.675  Portfolio  Management  (1.5)  A  study  of  portfoUo 
performance  measurement  for  various  classes  of  assets. 
The  principles  of  bond  portfolio  management  are  also  cov- 
ered, emphasizing  interest  rates  and  immunization.  Deriv- 
ative instruments  are  covered  in  the  context  of  hedging 
strategies.  Both  intuition  and  formal  models  in  each  area 
are  covered.  Statistical  and  computer  applications  are  in- 
tegral to  the  material.  Prerequisite:  18.615. 

18.676  Financial  Institutions  (1.5)  A  survey  of  financial 
markets  and  non-depository  institutions.  Characteristics 
of  money  and  capital  markets  and  major  financial  instru- 
ments traded  on  these  markets  are  analyzed.  Debt  market 
instruments  and  the  management  of  interest  rate  risk  are 
emphasized.  Financicil  institutions  covered  include  insur- 
ance companies,  pension  funds,  the  U.S.  Treasury,  federal 
agencies,  mutual  funds,  and  finance  companies.  Prerequi- 
site: 18.615. 

18.677  Financial  Statement  Analysis  (1.5)  Examination 
of  current  techniques  of  statement  analysis.  Importance  of 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles.  Development  of 
analytic  methods  fi-om  the  viewpoint  of  financial  and  in- 
vestment management.  Usually  offered  every  fcdl.  Prereq- 
uisite: 18.615. 

18.678  Quantitative  Methods  in  Finance  (2)  Economic 
and  statistic  techniques  in  a  financial  context.  The  empha- 
sis is  on  applied  research,  but  rigor  in  the  analyses  is 
stressed.  Topics  may  vary  firom  semester  to  semester,  but 
typically  include:  multivariate  regression,  principle  com- 
ponents and  factor  analysis,  event  studies,  and  an  intro- 
duction to  non-linear  modeling.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

18.679  Seminar  in  Finance  (3)  Capstone  semincir  deal- 
ing with  current  issues  and  recent  developments  in  corpo- 
rate financial  management,  investments,  and  financial 
institutions.  Extensive  literature  review  cind  research  proj- 
ect. Usually  ofiered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  three  ad- 
vanced finance  courses  or  permission  of  depeirtment  chair. 
18.690  Independent  Study  Project  (1-6) 

18.692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 

18.700  International  Finance  (3)  Financial  operation  of 
the  multinational  firm,  including  the  sources  of  funds, 
foreign  investment  decisions,  and  international  transac- 
tions and  taxation.  Also  included  is  a  study  of  the  related 
aspects  of  the  intemationcil  monetary  system,  foreign  ex- 
change mcirkets,  and  international  banking.  Prerequisite: 
18.615  and  18.618. 

18.701  International  Banking  (1.5)  This  course  is  de- 
signed to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  environment  and 
modus  operandi  of  multinational  banks,  with  the  focus  on 
policy-  and  concept-oriented  issues  In  the  arena  of  inter- 
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national  banking.  Topics  include  the  structure  of  intema- 
tioneil  banking,  basic  functions  of  international  banks,  off- 
shore banking,  foreign  exchange  management,  risk 
management,  off-balance  sheet  activities,  the  regulatory 
environment,  country  and  political  risk  assessment,  and 
international  bank  supervision.  Each  topic  is  addressed 
from  both  a  theoretical  and  practical  viewpoint.  Prerequi- 
site: 18.615  and  18.618. 

18.702  Legal  Issues  in  International  Investments  and 
Trade  (1.5)  This  course  offers  the  graduate  business  stu- 
dent an  intensive  introduction  to  the  nature  of  interna- 
tional investment  law,  the  private  customciry  law  of  trade 
and  both  domestic  and  international  schemes  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  international  trade.  Prerequisite:  18.623. 

18.703  Assessing  International  Nfarkets  (1.5)  The  iden- 
tification, analysis,  £ind  evaluation  of  international  market 
opportunities  are  studied.  The  course  considers  the  influ- 
ence of  cultural,  economic,  legal,  and  political  differences, 
as  well  as  different  forms  of  international  competition,  on 
the  practices  of  marketing  and  buyer  behavior  in  other 
country  markets.  Prerequisite:  18.613  and  18.618. 

18.704  Issues  in  International  Marketing  (1.5)  The  stra- 
tegic approach  to  marketing  products  and  services  across 
national  borders,  including  the  modification  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  marketing  program  to  meet  the  different  mar- 
ket needs,  environmental  constraints,  and  forms  of 
comjjetition  in  foreign  markets.  Prerequisite:  18.703. 

18.705  Export/Import  Management  (1.5)  The  study  of 
the  practices  and  procedures  of  the  export  and  import 
processes.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  study  of  international 
logistics,  the  role  of  the  international  trade  intermediaries, 
and  the  development  of  the  export  marketing  program, 
particularly  for  small  companies.  Prerequisite:  18.613  and 
18.615. 

18.707  Managing  Himaan  Resources  in  Multinational 
Corporations  (1.5)  This  course  examiines  the  human 
resource  implications  associated  with  working  in  the  in- 
ternational arena.  Subject  areas  stressed  include:  the  re- 
lationship of  culture  to  human  resource  management, 
international  human  resource  management  strategy,  se- 
lecting employees  for  international  operations,  p>erfor- 
mance  appraisal  and  comjDensation.  Prerequisite:  18.618. 

18.708  Issues  in  International  Training  and  Labor  Re- 
lations (1.5)  The  course  examines  the  human  resource 
implications  associated  with  working  in  the  international 
arena.  Subject  areas  stressed  include:  trciining  and  devel- 
opment, labor  relations,  instruction  and  productivity,  se- 
curity and  safety,  and  termination  and  repatriation. 
Prerequisite:  18.618. 

18.709  Comparative  Management  Systems  (3)  The 
study  of  business  organizational  structures  and  manage- 
ment procedures  in  different  international  environments 
and  the  applications  of  important  foreign  developments  in 
management  for  U.S.  business.  Prerequisite:  18.618. 

18.710  Marketing  Research  Methods  (1.5)  Study  of 
marketing  research  techniques  used  to  provide  informa- 
tion for  marketing  decision  making.  Topics  include  re- 
search design,  experimented  methods,  survey  techniques, 
sampling,  and  attitude  measurement.  Students  develop  a 
resccirch  proposal  and  questionnaire  for  a  corpxDrate  client. 
Guest  speakers  from  meirketing  research  firms.  Prerequi- 
site: 18.610  and  18.613. 


18.711  Strategic  Marketing  Analysis  (1.5)  Review  of 
methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  strategic  planning  pro- 
cess, including  sales  forecasting,  assessment  of  market 
response,  the  effects  of  scede  and  experience  on  costs,  the 
relationship  between  market  share  eind  profitabiUty,  the 
development  of  portfolio  models,  and  the  product  life  cycle. 
Cases  and  empirical  exercises.  Prerequisite:  18.610  and 
18.613. 

18.712  Marketing  Planning  and  Execution  (1.5)  Review 
of  the  strategic  market  planning  process,  industry  analy- 
sis, market  definition  and  selection,  segmentation,  p>osi- 
tioning,  comp>etitor  analysis,  and  strategy  formulation  and 
implementation.  Cases  and  a  strategy  simulation.  Prereq- 
uisite: 18.610,  18.613  and  18.711. 

18.713  Marketing  Research  Applications  (1.5)  Study  of 
questionnaire  development,  data  collection,  data  cinalysis, 
and  report  presentation.  Students  conduct  a  research 
study  for  a  corporate  client.  Use  of  computers  to  ancdyze 
data  cind  application  of  statistical  techniques  are  empha- 
sized. Prerequisite:  18.710. 

18.714  Buyer  Behavior  (1.5)  Analysis  of  the  psychologi- 
cal foundations  of  consumer  behavior  and  implications  for 
marketing  strategy.  Topics  include  consumer  perception, 
attention,  comprehension,  and  memory;  attitudes  and 
attitude-behavior  relationships:  information  integration 
and  decision  making;  and  behavior  modification  perspec- 
tives. Prerequisite:  18.613  or  permission  of  department 
chair. 

18.715  Promotion  Management  (1.5)  Survey  of  promo- 
tion management  activities,  including  sales  promotion, 
personal  selling,  public  relations,  direct  marketing,  and 
institutional  promotion.  Promotional  operations  are  exam- 
ined individually  and  as  a  part  of  strategically  coordinated 
promotional  programs.  Guest  speakers  from  leading  ad- 
vertisers. Prerequisite:  18.613  or  permission  of  depart- 
ment chair. 

18.716  Advertising  Management  (1.5)  Examination  of 
the  advertising  methods  and  techniques.  Topics  include 
setting  objectives,  budgeting,  copy  strategy,  copy  execu- 
tion cind  testing,  media  scheduling,  ctnd  advertising  effects 
models.  Guest  speakers  from  advertising  eigencies.  Prereq- 
uisite: 18.613  or  permission  of  department  chair. 

18.717  Legal  and  Regulatory  Issues  in  Marketing  Man- 
agement (1.5)  Seminar  course  that  explores  marketers' 
responses  to  the  changing  legal  and  regulatory  environ- 
ment. Topics  include  advertising  and  product  safety  regu- 
lations, trademark  cind  antitrust  law.  and  products  liability 
cases.  The  course  features  prominent  guest  sp>ecdcers  from 
the  FTC,  FDA,  consumer  groups,  and  trade  associations 
who  debate  current  issues  with  the  class.  Prerequisite: 
18.613  or  permission  of  department  chair. 

18.718  Social  and  Ethical  Dimensions  of  Marketing 
Strategy  (1.5)  Seminar  course  that  examines  the  im- 
plications of  social  cind  ethical  issues  for  developing  mar- 
keting strategy.  Topics  include  environmental  issues, 
international  marketing  practices,  ethical  issues  in  target- 
ing consumers,  communicating  with  Congress  and  regu- 
latory agencies,  managing  corporate  image,  cind  product 
recalls.  Case  studies  and  guest  sp>eakers  from  consulting 
firms,  corjxarations,  and  government  agencies.  Prerequi- 
site: 18.613  or  permission  of  department  cheiir. 
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18.719  European  Marketing  Strategies  (1.5  or  3)  Sur- 
vey of  issues  affecting  the  strategic  marketing  of  firms  in 
the  European  market.  Topics  include  environmental,  legal 
and  regulatory  issues  of  the  EC.  trends  in  global  indus- 
tries, multinational  strategic  planning,  and  international 
brand  management.  A  three-week  study  tour  with  visits  to 
European  corporations.  Students  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  seminar  sessions  with  corporate  executives. 
All  students  complete  a  term  paper  based  on  their  experi- 
ence and  research.  Term  paper  requirements  are  more 
extensive  for  those  students  registering  for  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisite; 18.613  and  18.618,  or  permission  of  department 
chair. 

18.720  Real  Estate:  Managing  Properties  (1.5)  A  study 
of  the  analysis  and  structure  of  investing  in  income-pro- 
ducing prof)erties.  The  efficiency  of  the  real  estate  market 
and  legal  structures  of  organizations.  Appraisal  proce- 
dures, financing,  and  acquisition.  Cash  flow  and  financial 
statement  analysis,  and  risk  and  return.  Project  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  18.615. 

18.721  Real  Estate  Finance  (1.5)  A  study  of  the  analysis 
of  the  debt  and  equity  aspects  of  real  estate  finance.  The 
debt  side  includes  residential  sector  (origination  and  loan 
markets,  and  government  agencies) ,  single  family  markets, 
adjustable  and  fixed  rate  mortgage  financing,  and  the  com- 
mercial sector  (participation  loans,  and  the  role  of  pension 
and  insurance  funds).  Equity  financing  including  real  es- 
tate investment  trusts,  limited  partnerships,  S  corpora- 
tions, and  securitization  of  debt  and  equity.  Prerequisite: 
18.615 

18.722  Real  Estate  Investment  (1.5)  Opportunities  and 
risks  of  real  estate  investment  are  examined  at  the  local 
and  global  level.  These  include  investment  in  property  and 
securities  swaps  and  hedging,  international  investment 
players,  including  pension  funds  and  insurance  compa- 
nies. Usually  ofiered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  18.615 

18.723  Secondary  Mortgage  Markets  (1.5)  An  examina- 
tion of  mortgage  backed  securities,  real  estate  mortgages 
investment  conduits,  and  collateralized  mortgage  obliga- 
tions. Securitization  of  assets  and  liabilities,  and  the  roles 
of  government  sponsored  enterprises  are  discussed. 
Tranched  issues  including  income  and  principal  only  se- 
curities, bonds  and  residual  investments  are  examined. 
Prerequisite:  18.615. 

18.724  Real  Estate  Market  Analysis  and  Forecasting 
(1.5)  An  examination  of  the  techniques  used  in  performing 
housing,  retail  and  office  feasibility  studies  and  fiscal  im- 
pact analyses.  This  is  a  computer-intensive  course  in 
which  teams  use  spreadsheet  models  and  secondary  data 
sources  to  perform  property  specific  demand  and  supply 
emalysls  for  Feiirfax  County,  Virginia  and  various  disaggre- 
gated submcirkets  within  the  county. 

18.725  Real  Estate  Development  (1.5)  An  analysis  of 
developing  land  applied  to  residential  and  commercial 
property.  Acquisition  and  entitlements,  and  the  planning 
£ind  zoning  phases.  Land  as  £in  option.  Structure  of  devel- 
opment organizations.  Construction,  miniperm.  interim 
and  takeout  fineinclng.  Sales  and  marketing,  and  project 
management.  Prerequisite:  18.615. 

18.726  Real  Estate:  Natiu-e  and  Scope  of  Real  Property 
(1.5)  Examination  of  legal  issues  about  defining  the  nature 
and  scope  of  real  estate.  The  course  explores  the  nature  of 
property,  fixture  Issues,  air.  water  and  miner£il  rights,  lat- 


eral support,  easements,  types  of  real  estate  ownership, 
investment  vehicles,  limitations  on  land  use  and  land- 
lord/tenant issues.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
18.727  Legal  Issues  in  Acquisition  and  Transfer  of  Real 
Estate  (1.5)  Examines  the  legal  issues  about  the  search 
for,  acquisition  and  transfer  of  real  estate.  Explores  legal 
issues  related  to  real  estate  brokers,  listing  agreements, 
government  regulation  of  real  estate  sales,  the  real  estate 
contract,  title  insurance,  property  and  liability  insurance, 
mortgages,  liens,  foreclosure,  real  estate  closing,  taxation, 
adverse  possession,  and  death  and  estate  issues.  Usually 
offered  every  spring. 

18.730  Performance  Management  (3)  Review  of  theory 
and  practice  of  designing  performance  appraisal  systems. 
Focuses  on  task  analysis,  setting  of  objectives,  selection  of 
rating  techniques,  appeals  procedures  and  use  of  the  re- 
sult of  performance  appraisal  systems.  Managing  the  in- 
troduction, use,  and  maintenance  of  performance 
appraisal  systems.  Introducing,  tailoring,  and  integrating 
the  performance  appraisal  system  with  other  human 
resource  management  systems.  Prerequisite:  18.609. 

18.731  Compensation  Systems  (1.5)  Ancilysis  of  con- 
cepts and  practices  of  compensation  administration  in  or- 
ganizations. Wage  and  salary  programs,  methods  of  job 
evaluation,  building  wage  and  salary  structures  emd  the 
legal  constraints  on  the  wage  and  salary  administrators 
and  on  compensation  programs.  Prerequisite:  18.609. 

18.732  Retirement  Plan  Management  (1.5)  The  course 
provides  an  intensive  introduction  to  the  business,  regu- 
latory and  financial  context  of  tax-qualified  retirement 
plans,  to  include  the  Social  Security  system.  Included  also 
are  an  in-depth  emalysis  of  the  ftindamental  features  and 
investment  strategies  of  group  retirement  plans  as  well  as 
a  general  summary  of  their  history  and  development.  Pre- 
requisite; 18.609. 

18.733  Employee  Beneflts  Management  (1.5)  The 
course  covers  the  core  programs  of  the  typical  employee 
benefits  "package",  with  a  special  emphasis  on  health  care, 
life  and  accident,  and  disability  insurance  coverages.  In- 
cluded in  the  course  are  summaries  of  health  care  cost 
containment  techniques,  self-funding  strategies  for  in- 
sured plans,  "managed  care"  health  insurance  alternatives 
and  so-called  "cafeteria"  benefit  progrcims.  Prerequisite: 
18.609. 

18.734  Human  Resource  Development  (1.5)  The  course 
surveys  the  conceptual  foundations  of  the  field  of  human 
resource  development.  The  course  covers  current  issues 
in  the  field  and  provides  specific  approaches  and  method- 
ologies for  the  creation  and  operation  of  effective  human 
resource  development  and  tredning  emd  programs.  Prereq- 
uisite: 18.609. 

18.735  National  and  International  Labor  Policy  (1.5) 
Research  into  current  problems,  issues  and  developments 
in  labor  and  human  resource  policies  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad.  An  Inquiry  into  questions  of  international  compjet- 
itiveness  and  international  labor  standards.  Examination 
of  Europccin  Economic  Community  and  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement  with  regard  to  humcin  resources. 
Prerequisite:  18.609. 

18.736  Recruiting  and  Selecting  a  Diverse  Workforce 
(1.5)  An  anEilysis  of  labor  force  demographics,  study  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  and  other  related  legislation.  The  course 
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focuses  on  providing  equal  employment  opportunity  in  or- 
ganizations, achieving  equity  in  recruitment  and  selection, 
and  improving  sensitivity  to  diverse  cultures.  Prerequisite: 
18.609. 

18.737  Employer  and  Employee  Rights  (1.5)  Examines 
the  legal  regulation  of  collective  bargaining  and  workplace 
standards  by  analyzing  statutes,  judicial  decisions,  and 
administrative  rulings  that  define  the  rights  and  govern 
the  behavior  of  employers,  and  unions  in  contemf>orary 
society.  Prerequisite:  18.609. 

18.738  Workforce  Planning  (1.5)  This  course  covers  the 
current  theories,  techniques,  and  applications  of  human 
resource  planning  in  the  context  of  overall  organizationeil 
strategy,  including  the  principal  topics  of  strategic  plan- 
ning, work  design,  workforce  analysis,  information  sys- 
tems, strategic  requirements  analysis,  planning 
methodologies,  implementation  and  action  programming, 
feedback,  control,  and  evaluation.  Prerequisite:  18.609. 

Economics 

Undergraduate  Courses 

19.100  Macroeconomics  /S  4:1  (3)  An  introduction  to 
the  basic  principles  of  macroeconomics,  stressing  topics 
of  national  income,  unemployment,  inflation,  economic 
growth,  depression,  prosperity,  international  economics, 
economic  development,  alternative  approaches  to  econom- 
ics, and  current  issues  and  controversies.  Usucilly  offered 
every  term. 

19.110  The  Global  Majority  /S  3:1  (3)  Introduction  to 
the  plight  of  less-developed  countries,  to  alternative  paths 
of  development,  and  to  the  relationships  between  the  more- 
developed  and  less-developed  countries.  The  central  theme 
of  economic  development  is  based  on  elementary  economic 
theory.  Equally  important,  human  dimensions  of  develop- 
ment are  emphasized  through  the  use  of  novels  and  fllins 
from  less-develop>ed  countries.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
19.200  Microeconomics  /S  4:2  (3)  The  basic  principles 
of  microeconomics  and  their  applications:  supply  and  de- 
mand, operation  of  markets,  consumer  and  enterprise  be- 
havior, competition  and  monopoly,  income  distribution, 
discrimination,  and  alternative  approaches  to  economics. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  19. 100. 

19.300  Price  Theory  (3)  Theory  of  relative  prices  of  com- 
modities and  productive  services  under  perfect  and  im- 
perfect competition.  Theory  of  the  firm  and  consumer 
demand.  Usucilly  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  19.100 
and  19.200. 

19.301  Income  Theory  (3)  Concepts  and  theory  of  na- 
tioncd  income  determination,  employment,  and  economic 
growth.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  19.100 
and  19.200. 

19.302  Comparative  Economic  Systems  (3)  Analysis 
and  comparison  of  different  economic  institutions  as  they 
ciffect  economic  democracy,  eflQciency,  emd  equity.  Case 
studies  of  the  differences  between  the  French,  British,  Ger- 
man, Swedish,  and  Japanese  economies,  and  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  historical  experience  of  the  formerly  "socialist" 
economies.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
19. 100  and  19.200. 

19.303  Sex  Roles  in  Economic  Life  (3)  Analysis  of  the 
causes  and  effects  of  women's  economic  status.  For  eco- 
nomics students,  an  in-depth  look  at  a  particular  applica- 


tion of  labor  economics:  for  women's  studies  students  cind 
majors  in  the  other  social  sciences,  the  discipline  of  eco- 
nomics is  brought  to  bear  on  their  study  of  women's  place 
in  society.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
19.100  and  19.200. 

19.304  Labor  Economics  (3)  The  application  of  economic 
theory  to  current  labor  problems,  domestic  and  foreign. 
Problems  include  wage  theory  and  wage  differentials, 
training  policy,  poverty,  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment, discrimination,  productivity,  industrialization,  and 
union  policies.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
19.100.  19.200,  and  19.300. 

19.305  Quantitative  Economics  (3)  Graphs,  applica- 
tions of  calculus  to  economic  problems  and  of  bnear  alge- 
bra to  input-output  models,  and  introductory  concepts  of 
dynamic  economic  models.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Pre- 
requisite: 19.100,  19.200.  and  41.211  or  41.221. 

19.306  Money  and  Banking  (3)  The  role  of  money  and 
credit  in  the  economy.  The  structure  and  operations  of 
commercicil  banks.  Federal  Reserve  System  and  processes 
and  instruments  of  monetary  policy.  Nonbanking  financial 
institutions  and  the  structure  of  financial  meirkets.  Ele- 
ments of  monetary  theory.  "Flow  of  funds"  and  its  use  in 
monetary  analysis.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequi- 
site: 19.100. 

19.307  Political  Economy  of  Economic  Development 
(3)  Resource  constraints  on  world  growth.  The  colonial 
legacy.  Market  and  nonmarket  growth  models.  New  strat- 
egies of  development.  Development  problems  and  country 
emphasis  vary  with  the  semester.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  19.100. 

19.308  History  of  Economic  Development  (3)  Historical 
investigation  of  economic  development  using  Europe  and 
the  Third  World  as  case  studies.  Emphasis  is  on  economic 
theory  to  illuminate  historical  development.  Usually  of- 
fered every  fall.  Prerequisite:  19.100  and  19.200. 

19.309  Public  Economics  (3)  The  theory  of  taxation,  pub- 
lic exjDenditure,  and  fiscal  policy.  Comparison  of  fiscal  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  Government 
approaches  to  income  redistribution  and  poverty:  negative 
income  tax,  family  cillowances,  etc.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  19.100  and  19.200. 

19.310  Introduction  to  Econometrics  (3)  Review  of  the 
theory  of  economic  statistics  and  statistical  techniques. 
Emphasis  on  appl3nng  statistical  models  to  economic  data. 
Regression  analysis  and  estimation  of  economic  models. 
Topics  include  violations  of  the  basic  assumptions  of  the 
regression  model,  dummy  variables,  and  eincilysis  of  vari- 
ance. Index  numbers  and  time  series  analysis.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  19.100,  19.200,  and 
42.202. 

19.311  International  Economics  /S  (3)  Introduction  to 
the  economics  of  international  trade  and  finance.  Topics 
include  why  countries  trade:  commercial  trade  policies  and 
their  effects:  balance  of  payments  and  the  economics  of 
foreign  exchange  markets:  the  operation  and  eff"ects  of 
fixed  and  flexible  exchange  rates.  Usually  offiered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  19.100  and  19.200. 

19.312  Industrial  Organization  (3)  Historical  and  con- 
temp>orary  aneilysis  of  industrial  meirket  structures  and  of 
the  behavior  of  business  firms  in  the  United  States.  Topics 
include  the  rise  of  large  corporations,  monopoly  power  and 
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its  effects  on  economic  and  social  welfare,  control  over  large 
corporations,  and  governmental  regulation  of  business. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  19.100  and 
19.200. 

19.317  Political  Economy  (3)  Analysis  of  political  eco- 
nomic theories  including  Veblen,  institutionalists,  neo- 
Ricardians,  and  modem  Marxist  and  American  radical 
dissenters  from  orthodox  neoclassical  economic  theory, 
and  application  of  those  theories  to  problems,  emphasizing 
the  interdependence  of  political,  economic,  and  social 
forces  in  contemporary  societies.  Offered  irregularly.  Pre- 
requisite: 19.100. 

19.319  Economic  Development  of  the  United  States 
(3)  The  nature  and  sources  of  economic  growth,  the  insti- 
tutional transformation  associated  with  economic  devel- 
opment, and  the  social  and  economic  consequences  of 
economic  change  in  the  United  States  from  the  colonial 
times  to  the  present.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prereq- 
uisite: 19.100  and  19.200. 

19.320  History  of  Ek:onomic  Ideas  (3)  Exp)osition  and 
analysis  of  development  of  economic  theory.  Emphasis  on 
tracing  evolution  of  economic  theories  out  of  specific  his- 
torical contexts.  Major  figures  and  schools  in  economic 
thought  from  Adam  Smith  to  the  present.  Attention  given 
to  the  significance  of  having  a  separate  body  of  thought 
called  economics.  Offered  irregularly.  Prerequisite:  19. 100. 

19.322  Marxist  Economics  (3)  Marxist  methodology.  The 
labor  theory  of  value,  accumulation,  and  crises.  Offered 
irregularly.  Prerequisite:  19.100  and  19.200. 
19.325  Social  Choice  and  Ek:onomic  Justice  (3)  Con- 
servative, liberal,  and  radical  normative  theories.  Conflicts 
between  efficiency,  equity,  and  liberty.  Major  contempo- 
rary writers  on  the  "just  economy."  Institutional  con- 
straints, the  role  of  the  market,  voting  paradoxes,  and  the 
nature  of  social  choice.  Concepts  of  economic  rationality. 
Ek;onomic  justice  and  contemporary  policy.  Meets  with 
19.625.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  19.200. 
19.340  Applied  Research  Methods  in  Economics  (3) 
Hands-on  applications  of  a  variety  of  practical  methods  in 
economic  research,  including  the  use  of  computers,  to  an- 
alyze economic  data  with  the  help  of  spreadsheets,  pro- 
gramming languages,  and  econometric  software. 
Assignments  allow  students  to  study  policy  planning  tech- 
niques in  such  fields  as  taxation,  welfare  reform,  and  man- 
agement of  the  macroeconomy.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite: 42.202  and  either  19. 100  or  19.200  or 
the  equivalent. 

19.353  Economic  Transformation  of  Central/Eastern 
Europe  (3)  Introduces  the  student  to  the  chcdlenges  of 
transforming  from  a  command  economy  to  the  free-market 
system.  Surveys  the  partlculcir  problems  and  dilemmas 
faced  by  Individuals  and  society  in  the  region  of  Cen- 
tral/Eastern Europe  and  offers  a  framework  to  judge  the 
present  successes/failures  and  to  estimate  the  future.  Of- 
fered only  in  Prague.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
19.358  Economics  of  the  World  Regions  (3)  Examines 
economic  trends  and  economic  policies  in  regions  such  as 
Africa,  EastAsia,  or  the  Middle  East.  Focuses  on  distinctive 
economic  institutions  in  the  particular  region,  on  the  inter- 
depjendencles  within  regions,  and  on  the  role  of  public 
f>olicles  in  economic  growth.  Meets  with  19.658.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit,  but  not  within  the  same  term:  con- 


tent/topic must  be  different.  Offered  irregularly.  Prerequi- 
site: 19.300  and  19.301  or  permission  of  instructor. 

19.371  International  Economics:  Trade  (3)  Theories  of 
international  trade  and  competitiveness;  the  effects  of 
trade  on  the  economies  of  importing  and  exporting  coun- 
tries; analysis  of  the  effects  of  tariffs  and  quotas  and  other 
nontariff  barriers.  Other  topics  include  mulUnationeil  cor- 
porations; trade  and  development;  customs,  unions,  and 
theory  of  the  second  best.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Pre- 
requisite; 19.300. 

19.372  International  Economics:  Finance  (3)  Determi- 
nation of  income,  employment,  and  inflation  in  of)en  econ- 
omies. International  impact  of  monetary-fiscal  policies 
under  fixed  and  flexible  exchange  rates.  Theories  of  ex- 
change-rate determination.  International  debt  and  recycl- 
ing problems.  International  monetary  organization  and 
reform.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  19.301 

19.375  Economics  of  Environmental  Policy  (3)  Devel- 
ops the  economic  rationale  for  environmental  policies  and 
examines  the  impact  of  environmental  factors  in  economic 
growth.  Students  leam  about  the  role  of  markets  in  gen- 
erating and  solving  environmental  problems,  the  analysis 
of  uncertainty  and  long-term  envfronment  impacts,  and 
the  use  of  taxes  and  regulation  eiimed  at  reducing  f)ollu- 
tion.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  19. 100  and 
19.200. 

19.379  Eksonomics  of  Energy,  Resources,  and  Environ- 
ment (3)  An  introduction  to  the  methods  of  establishing 
and  evaluating  current  environmental  policy,  stressing  the 
trade-off  between  resource  extraction  and  development  on 
the  one  hand  and  environmental  quality  on  the  other.  Pub- 
lic policy  is  analyzed  within  the  corifines  of  economic 
growth,  energy  development,  and  environmental  ameni- 
ties. Designed  for  both  majors  and  nonmajors.  Usually 
offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  19.300. 

19.381/19.382  The  Worid  Economy  I  (4)/The  World 
Economy  n  (4)  The  problem  of  U.S.  competitiveness  is 
examined  in  the  context  of  an  integrated  world  economic 
system,  starting  with  theories  of  the  world  economy:  man- 
aged trade,  free  trade,  and  world  systems  theory.  Regional 
issues — the  third  world;  U.S.  and  the  European  Commu- 
nity; Japan  and  the  U.S.;  and  market  reforms  in  formerly 
planned  economies — are  studied  in  a  policy  context  of 
GATT,  EC92  and  the  future  of  the  world  economy.  Offered 
only  in  Pciris.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
19. 100  and  19.200,  or  equivalent. 

19.383,  19.384  Washington  Economic  Policy  Semes- 
ter Seminar  I  (4),  n  (4)  Intensive  examination  of  economic 
policy  making  in  Washington.  Encompasses  theoretical 
Einalysis  of  economic  problems,  extensive  readings,  on-site 
discussions  with  economic  policy  decision  makers,  prep- 
aration of  papers,  and  presentation  of  alternative  para- 
digms used  to  understand  economic  policy.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Note:  19.383  and  19.384  must  be  taken  con- 
currently. 

19.385  Washington  Economic  Policy  Semester  Intern- 
ship (4)  Exp)erience  in  pursuing  directed  research  wth  an 
organization  directly  involved  in  the  field  of  economic  pol- 
icy. Usually  offered  every  term.  Note:  students  must  also 
be  enrolled  in  19.383  and  19.384.  Prerequisite:  authoriza- 
tion of  instructor  and  dcEin  or  department  chair. 
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19.390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Economics 

(1-6) 

19.392  Cooperative  Eklucation  Field  Experience  (3-9) 

See  description  under  Cooperative  Ekiucation  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

19.398  Honors,  Junior  Year  I  (1-6) 

19.399  Honors,  Junior  Year  U  (1-6) 

19.480  Senior  Research  Seminar  (3)  Provides  senior 
year  economics  majors  with  experience  in  conducting  their 
own  research  projects  on  important  issues  relevant  to  pub- 
lic policy.  This  course  involves  presentations  about  re- 
seeirch  approaches  and  topics,  lectures  by  economists 
conducting  policy  research,  a  group  project  and  an  indi- 
vidual research  project.  This  course  involves  close  consul- 
tation between  the  faculty  member  and  students  on  the 
choice  of  resecirch  project  and  how  best  to  conduct  the 
resccirch.  Students  present  their  findings  to  the  class  at 
the  end  of  the  term.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

19.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Economics  (1-6) 

19.491  Internship  (1-6) 

19.498  Senior  Honors  I  (3) 

19.499  Senior  Honors  U  (3) 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

19.500  Price  Theory  (3)  Theory  of  resource  allocation  cind 
price  system.  Theory  of  demand,  production,  and  distribu- 
tion. Market  structure  and  performance.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  19.505  (which  may  be  taken  con- 
currently) and  19.300  or  19.603,  or  p>ermission  of  depeirt- 
ment. 

19.501  Income  Theory  (3)  Keynesiem  model  of  income 
determination.  Consumption,  investment,  and  interest 
rate  theories.  Keynesian  and  classical  systems  compared. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  19.505  (which 
may  be  taken  concurrently)  and  19.301  or  19.603,  or  per- 
mission of  department. 

19.504  Economic  Thought  (3)  Major  figures  in  the  his- 
tory of  economic  thought,  their  social  and  economic 
thought  and  tools  of  analysis  they  created.  Usually  offered 
every  fall.  Prerequisite:  19.300  and  19.301,  or  19.603. 

19.505  Quantitative  Analysis  of  Economic  Models  (3) 
Comparative  static  and  comparative  dynamic  analysis  of 
linear  and  nonlinear  economic  models.  UsuEilly  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  41.221  or  equivalent. 

19.507  American  Economic  Development  (3)  The  pace 
and  structure  of  economic  growth,  the  institutional  trans- 
formations involved  in  economic  development,  and  the  so- 
cial and  economic  consequences  of  economic  chemge  in 
the  United  States  since  1600.  Focus  is  on  a  variety  of 
causal  models  emd  methods  for  explciining  economic  and 
institutional  change.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prereq- 
uisite: 19.100  and  19.200. 

19.508  European  Economic  Development  (3)  Origins 
and  development  of  capitalism  in  the  Western  world,  es- 
pecially in  Britain.  Emphasis  on  economic  theory  to 
illuminate  historical  development.  Usually  offered  every 
fall.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department. 

19.51 1  Theory  of  Political  Economy  I  (3)  An  analysis  of 
the  methodology  of  political  economy.  Value  theory,  the 
labor  process,  alienation,  accumulation,  and  reproduc- 
tion. Usucilly  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  19.521 
(may  be  taken  concurrently). 


19.512  Comparative  Economic  Systems  (3)  A  theoreti- 
cal and  historical  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  different  eco- 
nomic institutions  and  their  combinations  on  economic 
democracy,  efficiency,  and  equity.  Distinctive  features  of 
the  French.  British,  German,  Swedish,  and  Japanese 
economies,  as  well  as  the  historiceil  experience  of  the  for- 
merly "socialist"  economies  are  emphasized.  Usually  of- 
fered every  fall.  Prerequisite:  19.300  and  19.301,  or  19.603. 

19.521  Mathematical  Economic  Analysis  (3)  Mathe- 
matical analysis  of  economic  theory  and  problems.  Con- 
strained mcLxima  and  minima,  linear  and  nonlinear 
programming,  elementary  differentiaJ  emd  difference  equa- 
tions, and  economic  applications.  Usually  offered  every 
fall.  Prerequisite:  41.221  and  41.222  or  equivalent. 

19.522  Econometrics  (3)  Theory  of  economic  statistics 
and  development  of  statisUccil  models  to  be  applied  to  eco- 
nomic data.  Statisticcil  criteria,  hypothesis  testing,  multi- 
ple regression  analysis,  violations  of  the  basic 
assumptions  of  regression  anzilysis,  and  analysis  of  vari- 
ance. Computer  applications.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  19.505  or  19.521,  which  may  be  taken  con- 
currently. 

19.531  Financial  Markets  (3)  Institutional  and  theoreti- 
cal aspects  of  creating,  holding,  and  exchanging  financial 
assets — money,  credit  instruments,  and  equities.  The  lia- 
bilities created  by  financial  intermediaries  eind  the  role  of 
government  in  financial  markets.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
Prerequisite:  19.500,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently,  or 
equivalent. 

19.532  Monetary  Theory  and  Policy  (3)  Relation  of 
money  and  other  financial  assets  to  prices,  output,  and 
interest  rates.  Emphasis  on  the  demand  and  supply  of 
money  and  on  government  monetary  policy.  Usually  of- 
fered every  spring.  Prerequisite:  19.505  or  19.521,  and 
19.501. 

19.541  Public  Economics  I  (3)  Rationale  for  the  existence 
of  the  public  sector.  Theory  of  public  goods  and  taxation. 
Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  19.500  euid  1 9.50 1 , 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

19.542  Public  Economics  U  (3)  Analysis  of  public  expen- 
diture, cost-benefit  analysis,  budgeting,  and  fiscal  policy. 
Offered  irregularly.  Prerequisite:  19.541  or  permission  of 
department. 

19.546  Industrial  Organization  (3)  The  structure  of  in- 
dustrial markets  and  the  behavior  of  business  firms  in  the 
United  States.  Evaluation  of  welfare  implications  of  cur- 
rent market  structures,  business  behavior,  emd  related 
government  policies.  Usucilly  offered  every  third  semester. 
Prerequisite:  19.500. 

19.551  Theory  of  International  Trade  and  Multina- 
tional Corporations  (3)  Theory  of  international  sp>ecial- 
ization,  world  trade  and  development,  commercial  p>olicy, 
balance  of  payments,  and  multinational  corporations. 
Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  19.603  or  19.500. 

19.552  Economic  Transition  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
New  Independent  States  (3)  Ek;onomic  policy  in  formerly 
centrally  planned  economies  that  are  attempting  to  intro- 
duce a  market  system.  Review  of  the  record  of  economies 
of  the  former  Soviet  Bloc.  Emphasis  is  on  applied  policy 
issues  such  as  privatization,  fi'eeing  prices,  property 
rights,  and  macroeconomic  stabilization.  Usually  offered 
every  fall.  Prerequisite:  19.300  and  19.301.  or  19.603. 
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19.555  Political  Economy  of  Latin  American  Develop- 
ment: Theories  versus  Realities  (3)  Overview  of  post- 
World  War  II  Latin  American  economic  development; 
import-substituting  industrialization,  the  growth  of  the 
urban  informal  sector,  recurrent  balance  of  payments  and 
fiscal  crises,  the  debt  crisis,  stabilization  and  structural 
adjustment.  Economic  analysis  of  principal  policy  issues: 
comparative  advantage  and  structure  of  production,  em- 
ployment generation,  foreign  capital  inflow,  privatization, 
pubhc  finance  and  regional  fi-ee  trade  agreements.  Usually 
offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  19.301  or  19.603  or  permis- 
sion of  department. 

19.564  Development  Finance  (3)  Alternative  approaches 
and  theories  to  understanding  the  role  of  finance  in  eco- 
nomic development  and  analysis  of  the  interaction  be- 
tween the  financial  sector  and  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
Nature  and  structure  of  informal  and  formal  credit  mar- 
kets. Comparative  analysis  of  public  versus  private  finan- 
cial institutions.  Usually  oflFered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
19.500  and  19.501,  both  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

19.571  Labor  Ekionomics:  Theoiy  (3)  Contemporary  the- 
ories of  wages,  employment,  and  prices;  collective  bargain- 
ing; the  effect  of  collective  bargaining  on  wages  in  the 
American  economy;  theories  and  empirical  studies  of  wage 
differentials.  Usually  offered  every  third  semester.  Prereq- 
uisite: 19.300  and  19.301,  or  19.603. 

19.574  Women  in  the  Economy  (3)  A  review  of  economic 
literature  on  the  issues  of  sex  roles  in  the  workplace  and 
the  family,  and  of  related  policy  issues.  The  course  pre- 
pares students  to  conduct  their  own  economic  research  in 
the  women's  studies  area.  Topics  covered  include  theories 
of  the  family  and  the  workplace,  the  economics  of  the  fam- 
ily, divorce,  single  parenthood,  welfare  reform,  poverty 
cimong  women.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
19.603  (or  19.300  and  19.301)  and  19.522  or  equivalent 
courses. 

19.579  Energy  Ek;onomics,  Resources,  and  the  Envi- 
ronment (3)  A  systematic  introduction  to  the  policy  issues 
associated  with  the  changing  role  of  energy  and  other  re- 
sources in  modem  economics.  Specifically,  a  microana- 
lytic  approach  is  used  to  evaluate  complex  policy  problems 
associated  with  economic  growth,  energy  development, 
and  environmental  externalities.  For  graduate  students 
emd  eidvanced  undergraduate  economics  majors.  Usually 
offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  19.500  or  19.603. 

19.590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Economics 
(1-6) 

Graduate  Courses 

19.603  Introduction  to  Economic  Theory  (3)  The  major 
ainalytical  tools  of  price  and  income  theory.  No  credit  to- 
ward degrees  in  the  Depeirtment  of  Ex;onomics.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  19.100. 

19.610  Cost  Benefit  and  Planning  (3)  In-depth  coverage 
of  social  benefit/cost  analysis  of  investment  projects  in 
LDCs  with  partlculcir  coverage  of  identification  of  national 
benefits  zind  costs  as  well  as  alternative  shadow  pricing 
techniques.  Hands-on  analysis  of  several  Investment  pro- 
jects with  use  of  PC-based  computational  aides.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  19.551.  19.61 1  or  19.671 
or  p)ermlssion  of  Instructor.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who 
have  taken  19.510. 


19.611  Survey  of  International  Ek;onomics  (3)  Interna- 
tional trade  theory  and  international  monetary  economics 
for  graduate  students  in  other  departments.  Emphasis  on 
pohcy  applications.  Primarily  for  MA  students  not  taking 
the  comprehensive  examination  in  International  Econom- 
ics. Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  19.300  and 
19.301,  or  19.603. 

19.625  Social  Choice  and  Economic  Justice  (3)  Con- 
servative, liberal,  and  radical  normative  theories.  Conflicts 
between  eflBciency,  equity,  and  liberty.  Major  contempo- 
rary writers  on  the  "just  economy."  Institutional  con- 
straints, the  role  of  the  market,  voting  paradoxes,  and  the 
nature  of  social  choice.  Concepts  of  economic  rationality. 
Ek;onomic  justice  and  contemporary  policy.  Meets  with 
19.325.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  19.500  or 
19.703. 

19.632  Development  Banking  (3)  Public,  private,  and 
mixed  development  banks  and  their  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. Relations  of  development  banks  to  money  and 
capital  markets — competitiveness  and  compatibility  with 
other  financial  institutions;  sources  of  funds;  use  of  funds; 
autonomous  and  syndicated  operations;  fund  manage- 
ment and  project  supervision;  loan  repayment;  and  suc- 
cessive financing  and  development  banking  as 
instruments  of  promoting  development.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  19.500  and  19.501.  Note;  not  open 
to  students  who  have  taken  19.533  Development  Banking. 

19.633  Development  Project  Cycle  (3)  Examines  the 
development  project  fi-om  inception  to  ex-post  evaluation, 
focusing  on  specific  cases.  Reqiolred  of  all  students  in  the 
Development  Lending  track  of  the  M.A.  in  Development 
Banking.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  19.610, 
19.632,  and  19.660  or  19.661. 

19.634  Negotiating  Development  Assistance  (3)  Work- 
shop in  development- projects  contract  negotiation  for  non- 
lawyers.  Designed  around  specific  projects.  Required  as 
terminal  course  for  completion  of  work  in  Development 
Lending  track  of  M.A.  in  Development  Banking.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  19.632. 

19.635  International  Capital  Markets  Workshop  (3)  A 
practical  study  approach  to  borrowing  in  major  world  fi- 
nancial markets.  Surveys  the  technical  elements  neces- 
sary for  borrowers  and  investors  to  operate  in  the  fixed 
income  securities  markets.  Emphasis  on  creditworthiness 
analysis  and  rating  of  public  and  private  borrowers,  design 
of  prospectus,  registration,  pricing,  flotation  and  market- 
ing of  public  bond  issues.  Covers  some  of  the  long  term 
financing  decision  making  tools  and  risk  management 
mechanisms  available  to  financicil  managers.  Analysis  of 
primary  emd  secondary  markets  and  transactions  in  spe- 
cific international  bond  markets.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
Prerequisite:  19.531,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently; 
and  19.632  or  permission  of  instructor. 

19.636  Foreign  Assistance  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment (6)  Analyzes  the  impact  of  foreign  assistance  on  the 
development  of  less  developed  countries.  Limited  to  stu- 
dents in  the  Development  Studies  program.  Usuadly  offered 
every  spring  Eind  summer. 

19.641  Policy  Issues  in  Financial  Economics  (3}  Appli- 
cations of  the  tools  of  finance  to  such  public  policies  as 
government  loan  guarcintees,  insuring  pensions,  bank  reg- 
ulation and  deposit  Insurance,  discriminatory  lending, 
and  corporate  ownership  and  management.  Students  will 
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make  oral  presentations  and  hear  guest  lectures  by  policy 
makers  dealing  with  financial  economic  issues.  Usually 
offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite:  19.500,  19.531  and 
18.679. 

19.658  Economics  of  the  World  Regions  (3)  Examines 
economic  trends  and  economic  policies  in  regions  such  as 
Africa,  East  Asia,  or  the  Middle  East.  Focuses  on  distinctive 
economic  institutions  in  the  particular  region,  on  the  inter- 
dep>endencies  within  regions,  and  on  the  role  of  public 
policies  in  economic  growth.  Meets  with  19.358.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit,  but  not  within  the  ssmie  term:  con- 
tent/topic must  he  different.  Offered  irregularly.  Prerequi- 
site: 19.300  and  19.301.  or  19.603  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

19.660  Survey  of  Economic  Development  (3)  This 
course  reviews  alternative  theories  of  economic  develop- 
ment as  well  as  alternative  development  strategies  includ- 
ing laissez  faire,  planning,  regulated  market  economy, 
import  substitution,  and  export-oriented  industrialization 
among  others.  Also  addresses  contemporary  development 
issues  facing  LDCs  such  as  agriculture,  poverty,  labor 
markets,  income  distribution,  trade,  women,  environment 
and  balance  of  payment  considerations.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  19.500  and  19.501,  one  of  which 
may  be  taken  concurrently.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who 
have  taken  19.560  Survey  of  Economic  Development. 

19.661  Economic  Development  Policy  (3)  Analysis  of 
broad-based  sustainable  development.  Brief  review  of  the- 
ories and  strategies  of  development.  Analysis  of  critiques 
of  stabilization,  structural  adjustment,  sectoral  adjust- 
ment and  other  op>en  macroeconomic  policies.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term.  Prerequisite:  19.603  or  equivalent. 
19.663  Economic  Development:  Theory  and  Applica- 
tions (3)  Application  of  economic  theory  to  the  context  of 
developing  countries.  Analysis  of  meirkets  for  goods,  for- 
eign exchange  and  factors  of  production.  Relation  between 
market  and  shadow  prices.  Measures  of  protection  and 
resource  pull  and  quantification  of  comparative  advantage 
and  resource  cost.  Macroeconomics  of  less  developed  open 
economies:  non-industrialization  and  import-substitut- 
ing. Simple  computable  general  equilibrium  and 
neostructuralist  models.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Pre- 
requisite: 19.660.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  19.563  Economic  Development:  Theory  cind  Appli- 
cations. 

19.671  International  Economics:  Trade  (3)  Classical, 
neoclassical,  and  alternative  theories  of  the  gains  from 
trade  cmd  the  determination  of  the  pattern  of  trade.  Anal- 
ysis of  the  welfare  effects  of  trade  policies.  Modem  theories 
of  trade  with  increasing  returns  and  imperfect  competition; 
strategic  trade  policy.  Primarily  for  MA  and  PhD  students 
taking  the  comprehensive  examination  in  international 
economics.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  19.505 
(or  19.521)  and  19.500  (or  19.703).  Note:  not  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  19.524  International  Economics: 
Trade. 

19.672  International  Economics:  Finance  (3)  Interna- 
tional monetary  economics  and  open -economy  macroeco- 
nomics. Balance-of-payments  adjustment,  exchange-rate 
determination,  capital  mobility,  and  the  international 
monetary  system.  Primarily  for  MA  and  PhD  students  tak- 
ing the  comprehensive  examination  in  international  eco- 
nomics. Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  19.505 


(or  19.521)  and  19.501  (or  19.702).  Note:  not  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  19.525  International  Economics: 
Finance. 

19.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Economics  (1-6) 

19.691  Internship  (1-6) 

19.692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 
S5ee  description  under  Cooperative  Ekiucation  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

19.702  Macroeconomic  Analysis  I  (3)  Analysis  of  deter- 
miucints  of  aggregate  demand  and  supply  and  their  inter- 
actions in  closed  and  op)en  economies.  Theoretical  and 
empirical  analysis  of  sectoral  relations  including  con- 
sumption, investment,  government,  foreign  sector,  and  de- 
mand and  supply  for  money.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  19.505  or  19.521,  which  may  be  taken  con- 
currently. Concurrent  enrollment  in  19.721  recom- 
mended. 

19.703  Nficroeconomic  Analysis  (3)  Theories  of  demaind, 
market  structure  and  pjerformance,  production  and  distri- 
bution, cost  and  supply.  Introduction  to  general  equilib- 
rium analysis.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
19.521,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

19.711  Theory  of  Political  Economy  n  (3)  An  analysis 
of  advanced  topics  in  value  theory,  crises  and  depressions, 
the  theory  of  money,  intemationcil  capital  flows,  and  dis- 
tribution. Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  19.51 1  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

19.712  Macroeconomic  Analysis  n  (3)  Recent  develop- 
ments in  macrotheory  (monetarist  to  new  classical  school) 
and  macrodynamics,  including  theory  of  growth  and  fluc- 
tuation and  theory  of  income  distribution.  Usually  offered 
every  fall. 

19.713  Advanced  Price  Theory  (3)  An  advanced  treat- 
ment of  general  equilibrium;  capital  theory;  income  distri- 
bution theory;  welfare  and  public  policy.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  19.703,  and  19.505  or  19.521. 
Concurrent  enrollment  in  19.721  recommended. 
19.721  Advanced  Mathematical  Economic  Analysis  (3) 
Systems  of  difference  and  differential  equations,  dynamic 
optimization  techniques  such  as  calculus  of  variations  and 
optimal  control  theory,  and  economic  applications.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  19.521. 

19.723  Econometric  Methods  (3)  Multivciriate  regres- 
sion models  and  the  variations  on  the  standard  model, 
including  serial  correlation,  heteroskedasticity,  multi- 
collineeirity,  and  stochastic  regressors.  Estimation  and 
identification  in  simultaneous  equation  models  is  also  cov- 
ered. Selected  topics  as  time  permits.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  42.502. 

19.724  Seminar  in  Econometrics  (3)  Extension  of  econo- 
metric theory  and  appbcations,  including  maximum  like- 
lihood methods  emd  asymptotic  theory.  Assessment  of 
econometric  models  and  their  use.  Usually  offered  every 
third  term,  following  19.723.  Prerequisite:  42.502  and 
19.723. 

19.774  Seminar  in  Economic  Thought  (3)  Special  topics 
in  the  history  of  economic  thought  with  emphasis  on  prob- 
lems of  methodology  and  philosophy.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  19.504. 

19.778  Seminar  in  Economic  History  (3)  Selected  topics 
and  research  in  economic  history,  American  and  Euro- 
pean. May  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not  in  the  same  term; 
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topic  must  be  different.  Offered  irregularly.  Prerequisite: 
19.507  or  19.508. 

19.781  Seminar  in  Political  Economy  (3)  Advanced 
analysis  of  selected  topics  in  political  economy.  For  doc- 
toral students.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
19.511  and  19.711  or  permission  of  the  department. 
19.784  Seminar  in  International  Trade  and  Finance  (3) 
Advanced  topics  in  international  trade  and  finance.  Sem- 
inar focuses  on  empirical  research-oriented  papers.  Re- 
search paper  is  required.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  19.671,  19.672  and  19.310  or  19.522  or 
19.723. 

19.788  Seminar  in  Eksonomic  Development  (3)  Re- 
search seminar  involving  an  in-depth  treatment  of  selected 
topics.  Research  paper  required.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
Prerequisite:  19.660  or  19.661. 

19.790  Seminar  in  Labor  Economics  (3)  Public  policy 
toward  labor  unions;  the  economics  of  human  capital; 
measurement  and  analysis  of  income  distribution;  poverty 
measurement  and  analysis;  unemployment  and  man- 
power policy;  selected  topics  in  labor  policy.  Usually  offered 
alternate  springs.  Prerequisite:  19.500  and  19.501. 

19.797  Independent  Research:  Master's  Thesis  Semi- 
nar (1-6) 

19.798  Dissertation  Proposal  Seminar  (3)  Identification 
amd  development  of  research  topics,  with  the  aim  of  com- 
pletion of  a  dissertation  proposal.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  Third  year  in  Ph.D.  program  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

19.799  Independent  Research:  Doctoral  Dissertation 
Seminar  (1-24) 


Education 

Undergraduate  Courses 

21.200  Schools  and  Society  /S  4:2  (3)  A  multidimen- 
sionad  view  of  schools,  teachers,  and  students.  This  social 
cind  intellectual  foundation  serves  as  a  basis  for  studying 
contemporary  education  and  the  issues  of  racism,  sexism, 
finance,  governance,  innovations,  and  the  social  context 
of  American  education.  Lectures,  discussion  groups,  and 
independent  projects.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisite/or General  E^ducation  credit  65. 100  or  54. 105. 
21.203  Career  Education:  You  and  Your  Future  (2)  The 
choice  of  a  major  and  the  career  to  pursue  are  important 
decisions  a  student  cam  and  should  control.  In  this  course, 
students  leam  research  and  interviewing  skills  and  apply 
them  to  selection  of  a  major  and  exploration  of  potential 
career  fields.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
21.212  Methodology  of  Sign  Language  /A(3)The  prin- 
ciples of  manual  communication  and  some  principles  of 
Americcin  Sign  Language  (ASL)  cire  introduced.  Learning 
signs  Emd  gaining  expressive  and  receptive  skills  are 
stressed.  Usually  offered  every  spring  amd  fcdl. 
21.240  Documentation  and  Analysis  of  Field  Experi- 
ence (3)  A  review  of  contemporary  theories  and  research 
in  adult  development  and  learning  that  provides  students 
ivlth  the  context  to  Identify,  emalyze,  and  synthesize  prior 
xperientlai  learning.  Flncil  product  Is  a  portfolio  that  doc- 
jments  such  learning.  A  required  course  limited  to  AI^EL 
students.  Usually  offered  every  term. 


21.250  Mathematics  for  Elementary  School  Teachers 

(3)  Basic  mathematical  concepts  are  considered,  providing 
an  understanding  of  the  structure  of  elementaiy  school 
mathematics.  Tutorial  experiences  encouraged.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  second- semester  fi"esh- 
man  standing. 

21.319  Children's  Literature:  Multicultural  and  Inter- 
national Approaches  (3)  Analysis  of  various  genres  of 
children's  literature  and  of  the  way  contemporary  issues 
are  reflected  in  children's  books  fi-om  preschool  through 
adolescence.  Topics  include  the  portrayal  of  minority 
groups,  women,  the  elderly,  those  from  different  cultures, 
changing  family  lifestyles,  death  and  dying,  cind  the  inter- 
national concerns  of  war  and  peace.  Meets  with  21.619. 
Usually  offered  every  spring. 

21.320  Psychology  of  Education  (3)  Psychological  and 
sociological  concepts  of  learning  taught  through  the  study 
of  the  child  fi^om  prenatal  through  adolescence.  Topics 
include  but  are  not  limited  to  pupil  evaluation,  parental 
involvement,  development  of  cognitive  skills,  management 
and  motivation  of  students,  self-concept,  and  individucil 
differences.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

21.321  Field  Experience:  Observation  and  Analysis  (1) 
Observation  and  analysis  of  diverse  school  settings,  exam- 
ining philosophies,  curriculum,  and  teacher  and  adminis- 
trator roles,  using  informal  and  formal  means  of  data 
collection  with  particular  emphcisis  on  classroom  interac- 
tions. Usually  offered  every  fall  and  spring. 

21.325  Global  Education  (3)  The  role  of  American  edu- 
cation in  an  interdependent  world,  the  multicultural  char- 
acter of  American  classrooms,  and  the  intemationcd 
dimensions  of  the  American  school  curriculum.  The  course 
explores  such  issues  as  ethnocentrism,  empathy,  and 
global  awareness,  including  an  analysis  of  educational 
materiails  and  methods  useful  in  treating  these  issues.  A 
sjjecial  emphasis  is  placed  on  developing  skills  for  cross- 
cultural  understanding  and  communication.  Usually  of- 
fered every  spring. 

21.330  Speech  and  Generic  Teaching  Methods  (3)  In- 
troduction to  research  on  equity  and  effectiveness  in  teach- 
ing. Emphasis  on  development  of  instructional  objectives 
and  speech  and  presentation  skills.  General  teaching 
methods:  questioning,  classroom  management,  evalua- 
tion, and  academic  learning  Ume.  Students  demonstrate 
teaching  skills  in  clinical  settings.  Usually  offered  every 
fall.  Prerequisite:  21.200,  21.320.  and  21.321. 
21.362  Classroom  Management  (3)  Presenice  teachers 
leam  about  the  instructional  and  behavioral  components 
of  classroom  management.  Students  gain  skills  in  assess- 
ing behavior  problems,  planning  interventions,  im- 
plementing various  strategies,  and  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  interventions.  Specicii  attention  is  given  to 
diverse  p>opuIations  of  students,  including  those  with  ex- 
ceptional needs,  those  from  different  cultural  back- 
grounds, those  who  use  English  as  a  second  language,  and 
those  from  low  socio-economic  backgrounds.  Usually  of- 
fered every  fall  and  summer. 

21.371  Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction  (3)  How  to 
teach  reading  to  children.  Students  leam  how  to  evaluate 
children's  unique  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  take  ad- 
vjmtage  of  this  information  in  planning  reading  programs 
for  children.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
21.200.  21.320.  and  21.321. 
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21.389  Sexism  in  School  and  Society:  National  and 
International  Perspectives  /S  (3)  Topics  include  text- 
books, school  counseling,  sex-segregated  schools,  school 
personnel  behavior,  classroom  interaction,  currlcular 
bias,  adult  communication  differences,  sexual  harass- 
ment, vocational  education,  physical  education  and  ath- 
letics, and  international  developments  concerning  sex 
equity.  Examination  of  recent  attempts  to  develop  sex- fair 
textbooks,  and  legal  actions  such  as  Title  IX  of  the  1972 
Education  amendments,  and  case  studies.  Meets  with 
2 1 .689.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs. 

21.390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Education 
(1-6) 

21.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  Education  Field  Expe- 
rience. 

21.402  Methods  of  Teaching  Children  with  Learning 
Disabilities  (3)  An  introduction  to  special  education  with 
emphasis  on  learning  disabilities.  Attention  to  {perceptual 
and  cognitive  development  of  children,  adolescents,  and 
adults  with  learning  disabilities.  Emphasis  on  teaching 
through  children's  strengths  and  interests,  meeting  their 
special  needs,  and  techniques  of  management  of  behavior. 
Offered  irregularly. 

21.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Education  (1-6) 

21.491  Internship  in  Education  (6-9)  Students  partici- 
pate in  the  professional  activities  of  selected  educationed 
organizations  or  agencies  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area. 
Students  gain  experience  in  nonteaching  occupations  that 
are  integrally  related  to  education  and  gain  skills  in  edu- 
cational research  and  curriculum  or  program  development 
and  dissemination.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  director 
of  the  internship  program  and  of  the  dean. 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

2 1 .  502  Methods  of  Managing  Pupils  with  Behavior  Dis- 
orders (3)  PsychoeducaUonal  methods  of  understanding 
emd  managing  inappropriate  classroom  behavior.  Tech- 
niques such  as  groups,  problem  solving,  role  playing,  cind 
videotape  ancdysis  of  behavior.  Usually  offered  every  fall 
and  summer. 

21.519  The  Uses  of  Technology  in  Education  (3)  An 
introduction  to  computer  literacy  focusing  on  the  effective 
use  of  technology  in  teaching  and  educational  manage- 
ment. The  course  emphasizes:  criteria  for  eveduating  soft- 
ware; using  technology  for  effective  teaching;  and  applying 
technology  to  strengthen  management  systems.  Also  pro- 
vides students  hands-on  experience  -with  a  broad  range  of 
software  and  practical  experience  in  applying  technology 
to  teaching  and  management.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

21.520  Reading,  Writing,  and  Literature  across  the 
Curriculum  (3)  Strategies  and  approaches  appropriate  for 
implementing  reading  and  writing  assignments  for  any 
content  area  are  presented  and  practiced.  Literature  rela- 
tive to  each  content  area  is  explored  and  connected  to 
learnings.  Reading  assignments,  practiced  course  compe- 
tencies, and  opportunities  to  integrate  the  three  areas  are 
included.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

21.521  Foundations  of  Education  (3)  An  overview  of  the 
historical,  philosophical,  political,  and  social  foundations 
of  American  education.  Contemp)orary  topics  in  American 
education  are  addressed,  including  curriculum  reform,  the 


reform  reports,  school  governance,  school  law,  and  school 
finance.  Usually  offered  every  summer. 
21.522  Principles  of  Effective  Methods  and  Instruc- 
tion (3)  An  in-depth  examination  of  the  methods  and  com- 
petencies necessary  for  teaching,  including  instructional 
planning,  writing  objectives,  lesson  presentation,  ques- 
tioning, interpersonal  communication,  classroom  man- 
agement, lecturing,  and  evcduation.  Field  advancement  in 
school  setting.  Students  provide  their  own  trcmsportaUon. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

21.525  Principles  of  Educational  Assessment  and 
Testing  (3)  This  course  provides  an  overview  of  assess- 
ment measures  and  processes  used  in  educational  set- 
tings, including  the  following:  standardized  tests  used  for 
administrative  and  counseling  purposes;  test  construction 
and  criterion-referenced  measurement  for  instruction;  and 
issues  such  as  authentic  assessments  eind  portfolios,  eth- 
ical concerns,  £ind  the  uses  of  tests  for  educational  re- 
sccirch.  Usually  offered  once  a  year. 

21.540  Methods  and  Materials  in  Secondary  Educa- 
tion: English,  Social  Studies,  Mathematics,  and  For- 
eign Languages  (3)  Specific  methods,  materieds,  and 
applications  to  special  school  subjects.  Laboratory  experi- 
ences in  the  university  classroom  and  in  area  secondary 
schools.  Analysis  of  practical  experience  with  respect  to 
current  literature.  Students  provide  their  own  treinsporta- 
tion.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  21.522  (grad- 
uate students  may  enroll  concurrently).  Note:  not  open  to 
students  who  have  taken  2 1 .340  Methods  and  Materials 
in  Secondary  Eklucation. 

21.541  Foundations  of  Special  Education  for  Excep- 
tional Children  (3)  Characteristics  of  excepUonaJ  chddren 
and  of  problems  in  providing  educational  programs  to  meet 
their  needs.  Usually  offered  every  spring  and  fall. 
21.545  Overview  of  All  Exceptionalities:  The  Arts  in 
Special  Education  (3)  An  experiential  course  treating  a 
variety  of  handicapping  conditions  cind  introducing  a  pan- 
oply of  art  forms.  Students  leam  to  progreim  for  success  in 
each  art  form  by  building  on  the  abilities,  strengths,  and 
interests  of  each  disabled  person,  systematically  program- 
ming academic  material  into  arts  activities,  and  teaching 
socicdization  and  life  skills.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

21.551  Counseling  Skills  in  Training  and  Development 
(3)  The  development  of  basic  counseling  and  interviewing 
skills  needed  to  assist  in  individual  development  through 
the  life  span,  with  an  emphasis  on  adult  social,  personal, 
and  career  development.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

21.552  Teaching  Mathematics  in  Elementary  Educa- 
tion (2)  Materials  and  methods  for  teaching  mathematics. 
Emphasis  on  the  analysis  of  current  research  and  effective  ' 
mathematics  instruction.  Laboratory  experiences  in  the  j; 
university  classroom  and  in  area  elementary  schools.  Stu-  i 
dents  provide  their  own  transportation.  Usually  offered 
every  fall.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  theTeacher  Eklucation 
Prograim.  Must  be  taken  concurrently  with  2 1 .553, 2 1 .554, 
21.555,  and  21.556. 

21.553  Teaching  Language  Arts  in  Elementary  Educa- 
tion (2)  Strategies  for  teaching  language  arts  in  elementary 
school.  Emphasis  is  on  teaching  reading,  speaMng,  and 
writing  skills  to  elementary  school  students  with  special 
attention  to  the  most  current  research  in  language  arts 
instruction.  There  is  practical  application  in  local  elemen- 
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tary  schools.  Students  provide  their  own  transportation. 
Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  the 
Teacher  EkJucation  program.  Must  be  taken  concurrently 
with  21.552.  21.554.  21.555,  and  21.556. 

21.554  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  Elementary  Educa- 
tion (2)  Lecture,  discussion,  and  practical  application  of 
materials  and  skills  for  social  studies  education  of  children 
through  grade  six.  Emphasis  on  the  analysis  of  current 
research  in  effective  social  studies  teaching.  Field  work  in 
local  schools.  Students  provide  their  own  transportation. 
Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  the 
Teacher  Eklucation  program.  Must  be  taken  concurrently 
with  21.552,  21.553,  21.555,  and  21.556. 

21.555  Teaching  Reading  in  Elementaiy  Education  (3) 
Through  participation  in  the  university  classroom  and 
subsequent  application  of  knowledge  in  tiie  field,  students 
learn  the  major  reading  approaches  and  accompanying 
materials  currently  used  in  elementary  schools.  Emphasis 
on  the  analysis  of  current  research  in  effective  reading 
instruction.  Field  work  and  practice  teaching  in  local 
schools.  Students  provide  their  own  transportation.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  the 
Teacher  Eklucation  program.  Must  be  taken  concurrently 
with  21.552,  21.553,  21.554,  and  21.556. 

21.556  Teaching  Science  in  Elementary  Education  (3) 
Methods,  materials,  and  curriculums  used  in  elementary 
school  science;  basic  laboratory  skills,  safety  and  legal  as- 
pects. Field  trips  and  field  experiences.  A  practicum  in  the 
schools  included.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  programs.  Must  be 
taken  concurrently  with  21.552,  21.553,  21.554,  and 
21.555. 

21.558  Psychodynamics  of  Family  Life  (3)  The  normal 
developmental  stages  of  families  and  the  variety  of  mal- 
adaptive responses  to  family  crises.  Usually  offered  every 
fall. 

21.561  Introduction  to  Student  Development  in 
Higher  Education  (3)  Philosophical,  psychologiccd,  emd 
sociological  bases  for  student  personnel  administration. 
Emphasis  on  admission,  orientation,  counseling,  judiciary 
functions,  student  activities,  financial  eiid,  housing,  health 
services,  and  career  counseling  and  placement  in  student 
jsersonnel  services.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
21.566  Seminar:  Cultural  Factors  in  Higher  Education 
(3)  Study  of  college  students  and  their  culture.  Emphasis 
on  assessment  and  evaluation  of  phenomena  in  the  colle- 
giate setting  to  gain  insight  into  cultured  dynamics  that 
bear  on  student  development.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
21.583  Curriculum  Construction  and  Program  Design 
(3)  A  review  of  the  history  of  curriculum  development,  an 
analysis  of  current  curricular  issues,  development  of  a 
comprehensive  curriculum  design  based  on  a  goeil-focused 
model.  An  emphasis  on  curriculum  development  skills  for 
a  variety  of  educational  settings.  Usuedly  offered  every  fall. 
21.590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Education  (1-6) 
21.599  Student  Teaching  (6-15)  Student  teaching  in 
elementary,  secondary,  and  special  education  classrooms 
as  appropriate  to  student  interest  and  professional  prep- 
aration. Student  teaching  includes  observation,  planning, 
teaching,  and  conferences  with  coop>erating  teachers  cmd 
university  supervisors.  Required  bi-weekly  seminars  focus 
on  relevEint  teaching  and  educational  issues.  Students 


provide  their  own  transportation.  Usually  offered  every  fall 
and  spring.  Prerequisite:  successful  completion  of  appro- 
priate methods  courses  and  satisfaction  of  the  School  of 
Education's  policy  regarding  ongoing  assessment  of  aca- 
demic and  professional  performance  (see  Degree  Require- 
ments). 

Graduate  Courses 

21.605  Methods  of  Psychoeducational  Assessment  for 
Learning  Disabilities  and  Emotional  Disturbance  (3) 

Critical  issues  and  concepts  in  the  measurement  of  behav- 
ior, data  interpretation,  and  follow-up  evaluation  for  learn- 
ing-disabled and  emotionally  disturbed  children  and 
adolescents.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
21.645  and  21.525  or  permission  of  instructor. 

21.606  Theories  and  Methods  in  Diagnostic  and  Reme- 
dial Mathematics  (3)  Readings,  demonstrations,  educa- 
tioncil  games,  and  laboratory  exercises.  Tlie  material  is 
implemented  in  trainees'  classroom.  Usually  offered  every 
spring. 

21.607  Research  Seminar  in  Special  Education  (3)  A 

review  of  basic  research  designs  used  in  special  education, 
with  emphasis  on  developing  cin  interdisciplinary  reseeirch 
case  study.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

21.608  Educating  for  Global  Citizenship  (3-6)  This  six- 
week  institute  for  elementary  and  secondary  teaching  ex- 
amines the  d3aiamics  of  conflict  and  peacemaking  through 
a  case  study  approach  to  current  conflicts.  Review  and 
development  of  curriculum  materials  and  instruction  in 
conflict  resolution  skills  provide  the  context  for  transfer- 
ring the  themes  of  the  institute  to  classroom  situations. 
Meets  with  33.608.  Usually  offered  every  summer.  Prereq- 
uisite: permission  of  instructor. 

21.610  Methods  of  Inquiry:  Utilizing  Information  Ef- 
fectively (3)  Examines  how  qucditative  and  quantitative 
research  is  utilized  to  understand  complex  issues.  Ex- 
plores how  research  shapes  and  influences  educational 
policy  and  practice,  how  individuals  evaluate  the  eflScacy 
of  research  information  received,  and  how  they  make  in- 
formed choices  emd  decisions  when  initiating  research  by 
themselves  or  others.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

21.611  Formative  Ideas  of  Contemporary  Education 

(3)  Analysis  of  turning-point  social  and  educational 
thought  and  reseeirch  instrumental  in  shaping  modem 
educational  institutions,  their  cultures,  policies,  and  prac- 
tices. Social  ideas  and  educational  research  and  philoso- 
phy are  linked  to  institutional  values,  policy  and  practice, 
and  to  contemporary  educational  Issues  such  as  equity, 
multiculturalism,  and  global  education.  Usually  offered 
every  fall. 

21.612  Educational  Equity  (3)  Designed  to  investigate 
the  impact  of  bias  in  school.  From  earliest  colonial  schools 
to  contemporary  classrooms,  bias,  selectivity  and  access 
have  short  circuited  the  education  of  students  based  on 
race,  religion,  gender,  ethnicity,  class,  and  disability.  Pro- 
vides both  historical  perspective  and  contemporary  knowl- 
edge and  skills  to  recognize  and  remediate  bias.  Course 
content  explores  equity  issues  in  neighborhood  schools, 
higher  education  as  well  as  the  international  community. 
Usually  offered  eiltemate  springs. 
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21.615  Overview  of  Educational  Systems  (3)  Examines 
the  historic  and  contemporary  role  and  structure  of  Amer- 
ican educational  systems.  Assesses  the  broad  social  func- 
tions of  education  through  consideration  of  its  societal 
impact  as  a  transmitter  of  culture,  agent  for  socialization 
and  opportunity,  and  catalyst  for  individual  and  social 
betterment.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  place  and  prospects 
of  educators  in  shaping  directions  for  educational  institu- 
tions. Usually  offered  every  fall. 

21.619  Children's  Literature:  Multicultural  and  Inter- 
national Approaches  (3)  Analysis  of  various  genres  of 
children's  literature  and  of  the  way  contemporary  issues 
are  reflected  in  children's  books  from  preschool  through 
adolescence.  Topics  include  the  portrayal  of  minority 
groups,  women,  the  elderly,  those  from  different  cultures, 
changing  family  lifestyles,  death  and  dying,  and  the  inter- 
national concerns  of  war  and  peace.  Meets  with  21.319. 
Usually  offered  every  spring. 

21.620  Theories  of  Educational  Psycholo^  (3)  Surveys 
research  literature  in  learning  and  human  development 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  role  of  educators  as  decision 
makers  and  change  agents,  who  are  knowledgeable  about 
diversity  and  multiculturalism.  Emphasizes  the  role 
today's  educators  play  on  advancing  knowledge  about  in- 
structional technology,  human  relations,  time  manage- 
ment, principles  of  growth  and  development,  and  tlie 
processes  of  memory  and  cognition.  Usually  offered  every 
spring  and  summer. 

21.625  Global  Education  (3)  This  course  deals  with  the 
role  of  American  education  in  an  interdependent  world, 
examining  both  the  multicultuTcd  character  of  American 
classrooms  and  the  international  dimensions  of  the  Amer- 
ican school  curriculum.  It  explores  such  issues  as  ethno- 
centrism,  empathy,  and  global  awareness,  including  an 
analysis  of  educational  materials  and  methods  useful  in 
treating  these  issues.  A  special  emphasis  is  placed  on  de- 
veloping skills  for  cross-cultural  understanding  and  com- 
munication. Usually  offered  every  spring. 

21.631  Fundamentals  of  Management  in  Educational 
Organizations  (3)  Overview  of  the  general  characteristics 
of  organizations  and  organizational  change,  and  the  roles 
and  tasks  of  managers,  with  emphasis  on  the  distinctive 
nature  of  educational  organizations.  Anadysis  of  the  organ- 
izational issues  faced  in  providing  quality  education,  and 
the  managerial  cind  leadership  skills  necesseiry  to  opjerate 
effectively  in  educational  orgcinizations.  Usually  offered 
every  fall. 

21.632  Case  Studies  in  Education  Management  (3)  A 
case-study  approach  to  the  study  of  internal  problems. 
Problem-solving  models  employed  in  simulated  and  real 
situations  in  education  and  other  training  settings.  Usu- 
cilly  offered  once  a  year.  Prerequisite:  2 1 .63 1 . 

21.633  Financing  E^ducational  Systems  (3)  Principles 
and  practices  of  financing  public  education  programs  at 
federal,  state,  and  local  levels.  Taxes,  bonds,  budgets,  pur- 
chasing systems,  accotmting  systems,  £ind  other  aspects 
of  school  business  administration  eire  covered.  Usually  of- 
fered every  spring. 

21.634  Education  and  Public  Policy  (3)  Examines  fac- 
tors influencing  and  affecting  public  policy  at  all  levels  of 
education.  Examines  the  theories  and  techniques  of  policy 
analysis  as  applied  to  educational  issues,  and  then  ex- 
plores specific  issues  and  events  which  shape  and  cilter 


the  public's  involvement  in  educational  matters.  Usually 
offered  every  fall. 

21.639  E£fective  Leadership  Skills  (3)  A  theory-based, 
skills-oriented  workshop  for  administrators,  dealing  with 
concepts  of  administrative  effectiveness,  administrative 
style  awareness,  style  flexibility,  situational  diagnosis 
skills,  and  team  skills.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Pre- 
requisite: 21.631. 

21.644  Language  Development  and  Remediation  (3) 

How  does  one  leam  to  use  language  to  express  thoughts 
and  feelings?  How  does  one  teach  a  learning-disabled  child 
to  communicate  effectively?  This  course  discusses  the  de- 
velopmental sequence  of  language  learning,  the  nature  of 
language  disorders,  diagnostic  aissessment  of  language 
disorders,  and  remedial  techniques.  Usually  offered  every 
fall. 

21.645  Learning  Disabilities  I  (3)  Examines  neurological 
and  developmental  aspects  of  learning  disabilities.  Usually 
offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

21.646  Learning  Disabilities  U  (3)  Develops  diagnostic 
capabilities  in  order  to  select  and  design  materials  cind 
programs  for  learning-disabled  children  and  youth.  Spe- 
cial problems  of  learning  disabled  adolescents  and  adults 
are  studied  in  depth.  Post- secondary  education,  career 
awareness,  and  career  development  approaches  cind  pro- 
grcims  are  represented.  Counseling  techniques  for  parents 
and  mainstream  teachers  are  addressed.  Usucilly  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  21.645. 

21.653  Techniques  and  Theories  of  Counseling  in  Ed- 
ucation (3)  Contemporary  theories  of  counseling,  person- 
ality, and  psychotherapy.  Discussion  of  techniques  and 
issues  in  counseling;  practice  interviewing  and  counseling 
using  specific  techniques.  Offered  irregulcirly.  Prerequisite: 
21.551. 

21.654  Career  Counseling  Theory  and  Practice  (3)  Ad- 
ministration and  interpretation  of  vocational  tests;  meth- 
ods of  preparing  and  presenting  occupational  information; 
research  and  theories  of  vocational  choice;  theories  and 
practices  in  placement.  Emphasis  is  on  the  adult  learner. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
instructor. 

21.662  Classroom  Management  (3)  Preservice  teachers 
leam  about  the  instructional  and  behavioral  components 
of  classroom  management.  Students  gain  skills  in  assess- 
ing behavior  problems,  planning  interventions,  im- 
plementing various  strategies,  and  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  interventions.  Sf>ecial  attention  is  given  to 
diverse  populations  of  students,  including  those  with  ex- 
ceptional needs,  those  from  different  cultural  back- 
grounds, those  who  use  English  as  a  second  language,  cind 
those  from  low  socio-economic  backgrounds.  Offered  ir- 
regularly 

21.663  The  Community  College  (3)  Organizational  pat- 
terns, diversity  of  function,  students  and  faculty.  £ind  cur- 
rent problems  of  the  two-yezir  institution.  Usueilly  offered 
every  summer. 

21.666  Legal  Issues  in  Education  (3)  For  advanced  grad- 
uate students  pursuing  degrees  in  Administration  or 
Counseling  and  Development.  Study  of  student-institution 
relationship,  institutional  judicicil  systems,  student  rights, 
records,  and  due-process  issues.  Offered  irregularly. 
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21.671  Foundations  of  Reading:  Diagnosis  and  Reme- 
diation (3)  Broad  considerations  underlying  the  teaching 
of  reading  with  emphasis  on  reading  disability  and  prob- 
lems of  the  disabled  reader.  Usually  offered  every  fall  and 
summer. 

21.678  Comparative  and  International  Education  (3) 
Examines  education  as  a  social  institution  that  both  re- 
flects and  influences  social,  economic,  and  political  life  in 
nation  states  and  globally.  Emphasizes  the  role  of  educa- 
tion as  an  engine  for  change  in  the  Third  World.  Organized 
around  a  logical  framework  of  analysis,  sometimes  called 
the  Sector  Assessment  Format,  this  course  analyzes  and 
compares  educational  systems  by  examining  issues  of  ac- 
cess, equity,  international  eflBciency,  quality,  and  external 
efQciency.  Offered  irregularly. 

21.682  School  Supervision  (3)  For  prospective  and  in- 
service  supervisors  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Clinical  and  human  resources  models  of  supervision.  Field 
practicum.  Offered  irregularly.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
instructor. 

21.687  Analysis  of  Instruction  and  Training  (3)  For  ad- 
ministrators, supervisors,  trainers,  and  teachers.  Re- 
search on  instructional  effectiveness  and  analysis  of 
teaching  and  training  styles.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
broaden  their  repertoire  of  teaching  and  observation  skills. 
Usually  offered  every  summer.  Prerequisite:  21.583.  Note: 
not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  21.587  Analysis  of 
Instruction  and  Training. 

21.689  Sexism  in  School  and  Society:  National  and 
International  Perspectives  (3)  Topics  include  textbooks, 
school  counseling,  sex-segregated  schools,  school  person- 
nel behavior,  classroom  interaction,  currlcular  bias,  adult 
communication  differences,  sexual  harassment,  voca- 
tional education,  physical  education  and  athletics,  and 
international  developments  concerning  sex  equity.  Exam- 
ination of  recent  attempts  to  develop  sex-fair  textbooks, 
legail  actions  such  as  Title  IX  of  the  1972  Eklucation  amend- 
ments, and  case  studies.  Meets  with  21.389.  Usually  of- 
fered every  spring. 

21.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Education  (1-6) 

21.692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 

See  description  under  Cooperative  Ekiucation  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

21.693  Personnel  and  Program  Evaluation  (3)  The 

course  seeks  to  develop  the  systematic  skills  needed  to 
conduct  evaluations  of  training  and  development  pro- 
gremis  in  various  educational  emd  organizational  settings. 
Usually  offered  every  spring. 

21.765  Seminar  in  Educational  Leadership  (3)  Analysis 
and  integration  of  major  theoretical  approaches  of  educa- 
tional leadership.  Emphasis  will  be  on  current  research 
about  educaUoncd  leadership  and  critical  examination  of 
current  issues  and  problems  facing  educational  leaders. 
Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

21.769  Practicum  in  Educational  Management  (3-6) 
Advanced  students  in  educatloncil  management  apply 
principles  taught  In  educatloneil  policy,  leadership  and 
m£inagement  courses  to  a  practical  setting.  Students  work 
In  cidmlnlstratlve  settings  appropriate  to  their  CEireer  inter- 
ests. May  be  repeated  for  credit,  but  not  in  the  same  term; 


topic  may  be  the  same.  Usually  offered  every  summer. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 
21.790  Educational  Research  (3)  Fundamentals,  meth- 
ods, and  materials  for  educational  research.  Required  of 
all  doctoral  students.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prereq- 
uisite: 21.525  or  equivalent  and  admission  to  a  graduate 
degree  program  in  education. 

21.792  In-Service  Training  Project:  Internship  in  Ed- 
ucation (3-12)  Internships  in  cooperating  school  systems 
and  other  agencies  and  organizations  as  an  integral  part 
of  degree  programs  in  the  School  of  Education.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit  but  not  in  the  same  term;  topic  may  be 
the  same.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
21.797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (1-6)  At  least  three 
credit  hours  are  required  of  all  students  working  on 
master's  theses.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
21.799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar  (1-12)  A  total  of 
twelve  credit  hours  is  required  of  all  students  working  on 
doctoral  dissertations.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisite: 21.790  or  equivcilent  and  advancement  to  candi- 
dacy. 

Literature 

Undergraduate  Courses 

23.100  College  Writing  (3)  Develops  students'  skills  in 
reading  with  understanding,  summarizing  and  synthesiz- 
ing information  accurately,  and  writing  correct,  reasoned 
prose.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Note:  Completion  of 

23.100  and  23.101  with  grades  of  C  or  better  fulfills  the 
university  College  Writing  and  English  Competency  Re- 
quirement. 

23. 101  College  Writing  Seminar  (3)  Continues  the  work 
begun  in  23.100,  stressing  the  student's  abilities  to  con- 
struct extended  arguments,  to  synthesize  diverse  materi- 
als, and  to  pursue  library  research.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  23.100  or  permission  of  department. 
Note:  Completion  of  23.100  and  23.101  with  grades  of  C 
or  better  fulfills  the  university  College  Writing  and  English 
Competency  Requirement. 

23. 102  CoUege  Writing  (3)  23. 102  and  23. 103  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  23. 100  and  23. 101.  They  are  designed, 
however,  for  students  whose  language  skills  need  special 
attention,  and  they  have  an  additional  class  session  each 
week.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Note:  Completion  of 

23.102  and  23.103  with  grades  of  C  or  better  fulfills  the 
university  College  Writing  and  English  Competency  Re- 
quirement. 

23.103  College  Writing  Seminar  (3)  See  course  descrip- 
tion for  23.102.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 

23.102  or  equivalent.  Note:  Completion  of  23.102  and 

23.103  with  grades  of  C  or  better  fialfllls  the  university 
College  Writing  and  English  Competency  Requirement. 
23. 105  The  Literary  Imagination  /A  1: 1  (3)  Explores  the 
fundamental  imaginative  processes  that  underlie  and  con- 
nect the  activities  of  literary  creation  and  literary  under- 
standing. Besides  reading  works  by  both  male  and  female 
writers  chosen  from  a  variety  of  times  and  places  to  repre- 
sent each  of  the  major  genres,  students  also  do  critical  and 
creative  writing  of  their  own.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  23. 141  Under- 
stcinding  Literature. 
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23. 1 10  College  Reading  (2-3)  Develops  the  ability  to  cope 
efliciently  with  the  rigors  of  academic  life.  Emphasizes 
practical  techniques  of  reading  in  different  disciplines, 
speed  reading.  Ume  management,  note  taking,  exam  skills, 
and  research.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Consult  adviser 
to  determine  whether  to  register  for  2  or  3  credit  hours. 
23.115  Remarkable  Literary  Journeys  /A  2:1  (3)  A  se- 
lective introduction  to  the  tradition  of  Western  literature 
from  oral  epic  to  twentieth-century  texts,  this  course 
builds  on  a  central  literary  metaphor:  the  idea  of  the  jour- 
ney or  quest.  Diverse  literary  masterpieces  embody  but 
also  go  beyond  this  concept,  offering  students  a  rich  foun- 
dation in  classical  works  of  the  Western  literEiry  imagina- 
tion. Usually  offered  every  term. 

23.120  Interpreting  Literature  /A  1:1  (3)  This  course 
teaches  students  to  analyze  and  interpret  literary  texts: 
poetry,  drama,  and  prose  fiction.  It  teaches  the  general 
process  through  which  one  comes  to  a  more  comprehens- 
ive understanding  of  literary  works.  Since  interpreting  en- 
tails the  ability  to  communicate  understanding,  the  course 
also  teaches  the  writing  of  interpretive  criticism.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  23.140  Critical  Reading. 

23.130  Honors  English  I  (3)  Limited  to  first-year  stu- 
dents, by  invitation.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Note:  Com- 
pletion of  23.130  and  23.131  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
fulfills  the  university  College  Writing  and  English  Compe- 
tency Requirement. 

23.131  Honors  English  n  (3)  Limited  to  first-year  stu- 
dents, by  invitation.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Note: 
Completion  of  23. 1 30  and  23.131  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
fulfills  the  university  College  Writing  and  English  Compe- 
tency Requirement. 

23.135  Critical  Approach  to  the  Cinema  /A  1:1  (3) 

Analysis  of  film  content  and  style  through  screenings  and 
substantial  readings  in  aesthetic  theory  and  film  history. 
Also  considers  social  issues,  cultural  artifacts,  and  forms 
of  artistic  expression.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Note:  not 
open  to  students  who  have  tziken  23.275  Critical  Approach 
to  Cinema. 

23.150  Third  World  Literature  /A  3:1  (3)  An  introduc- 
tion to  literature  written  by  writers  ft-om  the  Third  World: 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  The  emphasis  is  on  con- 
temporary fiction  and  the  ways  that  this  writing  depicts 
cultural  and  political  change  brought  about  by  the  impact 
of  outside  forces.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

23.180  Writing  Workshop  (3)  An  intensive  writing  semi- 
nar reviewing  grammar  and  the  principles  of  clear,  correct 
expository  prose.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
23. 100  and  23. 101  or  23. 102  and  23. 103  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

23.200  Introduction  to  Creative  Writing  (3)  Creative 
writing  for  beginning  students  who  want  to  write  poetry, 
fiction,  drama,  reportage,  and  autobiography,  with  specific 
assignments  in  each  category.  With  departmental  permis- 
sion, course  may  be  repeated  for  credit,  but  not  in  the  same 
term;  topic  may  be  the  same.  Usucilly  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  23.100  and  23.101  or  equivalent. 

23.201  Advanced  Writing  Workshop  (3)  Seminar  de- 
signed to  help  students  polish  their  writing  skills.  Stresses 
p)ersuasive.  expository,  and  informational  writing.  Usually 


offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  23.100  and  23.101  or 
equivalent. 

23.202  Writing  for  Prospective  Lawyers  (3)  An  advanced 
course  in  writing  designed  to  hone  the  skills  necessary  to 
write  legal  briefs,  memoranda,  and  agreements.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  logic  and  argumentation.  Usucdly  of- 
fered every  term.  Prerequisite:  23. 100  and  23. 101  or  equiv- 
alent. 

23.203  Business  Writing  (3)  The  course  stresses  clarity, 
conciseness,  and  directness  in  the  preparation  of  corre- 
spondence, memoranda,  reports,  proposals,  zind  other 
kinds  of  writing  common  in  the  business  world.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  23.100  and  23.101  or 
23.102  and  23.103. 

23.205  Issues,  Ideas,  and  Words  (3)  Through  class  dis- 
cussions and  frequent  written  assignments,  the  course 
helps  students  understand  and  articulate  their  learning  in 
relation  to  thought  in  the  humanities,  natural  sciences, 
and  social  sciences.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequi- 
site: enrollment  limited  to  students  in  the  APEL  program. 
Note:  CompleUon  of  23.205  and  either  23.101  or  23.103 
with  grades  of  C  or  better  fulfills  the  university  College 
Writing  and  English  Competency  Requirement. 

23.210  Survey  of  American  Literature  I  (3)  A  historical 
study  of  American  writers  and  their  contributions  to  the 
diversity  of  American  literary  forms  and  intellectual  life, 
fi-om  the  Puritan  settlement  to  Dickinson  cind  Whitman. 
Writers  are  appraised  aesthetically,  both  individually  and 
in  cultural  context.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

23.21 1  Survey  of  American  Literature  II  (3)  A  historical 
study  of  American  writers  and  their  contributions  to  the 
diversity  of  American  literary  forms  cind  intellectuail  life, 
firom  post-Civil  War  to  the  present.  Writers  are  appraised 
aesthetically,  both  individuedly  and  in  a  cultured  context. 
Usually  offered  every  spring. 

23.215  Writers  in  Print/in  Person  /A  1:2  (3)  Offers  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  study  works  by  contemjxjrary 
authors  and  then  to  continue  their  exploration  of  these 
works  in  meetings  with  the  writers.  Features  locally  and 
nationally  prominent  writers,  including  American  Univer- 
sity writing  faculty.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite 
for  General  Education  credit  23. 120  or  67. 1 1 5. 

23.220  Survey  of  British  Literature  I  (3)  A  historical 
exploration  of  a  range  of  writers  in  the  British  tradition, 
fi-om  Chaucer  through  the  eighteenth  century.  Writers  are 
examined  as  individual  cirtists  and  as  representatives  of 
their  age.  Usually  offered  every  fcill. 

23.221  Survey  of  British  Literature  n  (3)  A  historical 
exploration  of  a  range  of  writers  in  the  British  tradition, 
from  the  Romantic  period  through  the  twentieth  century. 
Writers  are  examined  as  individual  artists  and  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  age.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
23.225  The  African  Writer  /A  1:2  (3)  Contemporary  Af- 
rican literature,  with  specicil  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the 
writer.  The  course  includes  many  of  the  major  Afiican  lit- 
erciry  works  of  the  last  sixty  years — fiction,  poetry,  and 
drama — and  at  the  same  time  focuses  on  the  African 
writer's  unique  role  as  creator  of  functional  cirt.  Usually 
offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite Jor  General  Ekiucation  credit 
23.120  or  23.105. 

23.230  Major  European  Writers  I:  An  Introductory  Sur- 
vey (3)  A  study  of  selected  continental  writers  firom  the 
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Greeks  to  the  seventeenth  century.  TTie  method  is  chron- 
ological, with  attention  given  to  the  emergence  and  devel- 
opment of  major  literary  forms.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
23.231  Major  European  Writers  n  (3)  An  introductory 
survey  of  the  major  Europ)ean  writers  and  literary  periods 
from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  century.  Usually  of- 
fered every  spring. 

23.235  African-American  Literature  /A  2:2  (3)  A  survey 
of  African-American  literature  beginning  with  the  p)oet 
Phillis  Wheatley  and  the  slave  narratives  of  the  1700s  and 
concluding  with  Malcolm  X  and  Toni  Morrison.  The  em- 
phasis is  on  the  continuity  of  black  writing  within  its  his- 
torical and  cultural  contexts.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite  for  Genercd  Education  credit:  23. 1 1 5  or  29. 1 1 5 
or  76.150. 

23.240  Narrative  and  Knowledge  /A  1:2  (3)  Since 
Aristode's  distinction  between  tragedy  and  history,  the 
novel  has  been  defined  by  its  relationship  to  true  events. 
This  course  confronts  the  aesthetic  workings  of  various 
narratives,  their  roots  in  romance  and  history,  as  well  as 
how  they  refer  to  "reality,"  historicaJ  fact,  and  transcendent 
truth.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  Jor  Genercd 
Education  credit  23. 105  or  23. 135. 

23.245  The  Experience  of  Poetry  /A  1:2  (3)  Without 
dwelling  on  "professional"  terminology  and  technique,  the 
course  aims  to  make  poetry  more  accessible  and  enjoyable 
through  reading,  writing,  and  discussion.  Students  are 
asked  to  write  some  poetry  along  with  nearly  traditional 
papers,  but  the  poetry  assignments  are  designed  to  reas- 
sure those  who  doubt  their  creativity.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite  Jor  General  Education  credit  23.120  or 
23.105. 

23.250  Image  of  Italy  in  English  and  American  Writers 

(3)  From  Edward  Gibbon  to  Ezra  Pound,  English  and 
American  writers  have  been  stimulated  by  their  experience 
in  Italy  in  a  way  fundamental  to  the  development  of  their 
work.  This  course  explores  the  changing  and  complex 
image  of  Italy  in  English  and  American  literature.  Offered 
only  in  Rome.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

23.251  Roman  Literature  in  Translation  (3)  A  survey  of 
ancient  Roman  literature  focusing  on  the  theme  of  urban- 
ity and  city  life  from  Plautus  through  Juvenal,  middle  re- 
public through  middle  empire.  Readings  from  comedy, 
lyric  poetry,  epic,  history,  essay,  novella,  letters,  law,  and 
satire.  Offered  only  in  Rome.  Usucilly  offered  every  term. 

23.265  Literature  and  Society  in  Victorian  England  /A 

2:2  (3)  The  connections  between  literary  works  eind  their 
social  context.  The  course  is  divided  into  significant  cul- 
tured topics,  such  as  the  effect  of  scientific  advancement 
on  society  at  large,  how  Victorians  perceived  themselves 
at  home  and  at  work,  emd  how  issues  of  political  reform 
affected  literary  works.  Readings  include  historical  stud- 
ies, as  well  as  novels  and  poems.  Usucilly  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite  Jor  Genercd  Education  credit  29. 1 10  or 
23. 11 5  or  76. 150. 

23.270  Transformations  of  Shakespeare  /A  1:2  (3) 

Shakespeare's  use  of  dramatic  form,  such  as  tragicomedy, 
masque,  and  spectacle.  In  addition,  students  lecim  about 
the  interrelationship  between  form  and  meaning  by  seeing 
how  the  cultural  myths  encoded  in  these  genres  become 
transformed  in  different  ages,  media,  and  cultures.  Usually 


offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  Jor  General  Education 
credit  07. 105  or  23. 120  or  67. 1 15. 

23.301  Development  of  the  Novel  (3)  Astudy  of  the  form 
of  the  novel  in  the  West,  from  its  beginnings  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent  during  the  Renaissance  (Cervantes  and 
Madame  de  La  Fayette),  through  the  New  Novel  (Robbe- 
Grillet).  Readings  in  representative  novelists  and  critics  of 
the  genre.  Meets  with  23.601.  Usually  offered  alternate 
falls. 

23.303  The  Short  Story  (3)  Concentrates  either  on  the 
evolution  of  the  short  story  as  a  form,  or  on  its  character- 
istic shape  in  particular  hterary  traditions  (e.g..  Eastern 
Europe)  or  at  particular  times  (e.g..  The  Contemporary 
American  Short  Story).  Meets  with  23.603.  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different. 
Usually  offered  every  year. 

23.306  Topics  in  Folklore  (3)  Rotating  topics,  including 
ethnic  folklore;  occupational  folklore;  folklore  and  litera- 
ture; women's  folklore;  folktales,  ballads,  and  epics;  the 
folklore  of  freland;  storytelling  and  society;  urban  folklore; 
the  folklore  of  Washington,  D.C.;  family  folklore;  and 
children's  folklore.  Meets  with  23.606.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually 
offered  every  year. 

23.307  Drama:  The  Page  and  the  Stage  (3)  Examples  of 
major  dramatic  forms  (tragedy,  comedy,  and  tragicomedy) 
from  the  classical  Greek  period  to  the  present.  The  plays 
are  studied  as  drama  and  as  cultural  artifacts  of  the  ages 
in  which  they  were  produced.  Meets  with  23.607.  Usually 
offered  alternate  yeeirs. 

23.308  Modem  Drama  (3)  Modem  drama  as  written  lit- 
erature, from  Ibsen  to  the  most  recent  dramatic  move- 
ments: theatre  of  the  absurd,  theatre  of  cruelty,  etc.  Meets 
with  23.608.  Offered  irregularly. 

23.309  Theater  in  England  (3)  Drama  in  performance. 
Plays  from  the  classical  to  the  contemporary  at  venues 
ranging  from  London's  National  Theatre  to  the  RoyEil 
Shakespeare  Company  in  Stratford-upon-Avon.  Literary, 
theatrical,  and  historical  emalysis  of  the  plays  and  class 
discussions  with  actors  from  two  performeinces.  Required 
of  cill  London  Semester  students.  Usually  offered  every 
term. 

23.310  Major  Authors  (3)  Intensive  study  of  the  works  of 
one  or  more  important  authors.  Attention  is  peiid  to  the 
evolution  of  the  author's  canon,  to  the  effects  of  (and  on) 
the  literary  context,  to  the  relationship  between  works  and 
biography,  and  to  the  historical  and  cultural  context  of  the 
writer.  Meets  with  23.610.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in 
the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered 
every  year. 

23.315  Poetry  in  the  Age  of  Whitman  and  Dickinson 

(3)  Focus  on  the  fx)ems  of  Whitman  and  Dickinson,  al- 
though other  writers  may  be  studied,  in  order  to  illuminate 
the  period.  The  course  is  not  primarily  historical,  but  aims 
at  relating  the  background  to  the  works  of  art.  Close  read- 
ing of  individual  texts  is  required.  Meets  with  23.6 1 5.  Usu- 
ally offered  alternate  falls. 

23.316  Nineteenth  Century  American  Novel  (3J  Em- 
phasis on  literary  evolution  of  a  form  as  it  expresses  his- 
toricEil  evolution  of  national  consciousness.  Novelists 
studied  include  Hawthorne  and  Melville.  Meets  with 
23.616.  Usually  offered  every  year. 
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23.317  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Twain:  Nineteenth 
Century  American  Prose  (3)  Readings  in  nonfictive  non- 
p)oetic  literature — essays,  addresses,  journals,  lectures, 
etc. — of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  work  of  Emerson  and 
Thoreau  is  stressed.  Meets  with  23.617.  Usually  offered 
alternate  springs. 

23.318  American  Literary  Realism  (3)  Characteristics  of 
novels  and  short  fiction  in  the  realist  and  naturalist  modes. 
Reading  includes  works  by  such  writers  as  Henry  James, 
Mark  Twain,  William  Dean  Howells,  Kate  Chopin,  Stephen 
Crane,  Theodore  Dreiser,  Edith  Wharton,  Robert  Perm 
Warren,  and  Richard  Wright.  Meets  with  23.618.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit  within  the  same  term;  topic  must  be 
different.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls. 

23.320  Modem  American  Poetry,  1912-1950  (3)  De- 
tailed treatment  of  such  established  figures  as  Eliot,  Ste- 
vens, Frost,  Pound,  eind  Williams.  The  pxiets  chosen  may 
differ  fi-om  semester  to  semester,  but  at  least  two  of  these 
names  appear  in  every  session.  Other  poets  may  be  con- 
sidered at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  Meets  with 
23.620.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs. 

23.321  Faulkner  and  the  Literature  of  the  South  (3) 
Readings  in  the  novels,  stories,  poetry,  and  essays  of  the 
major  figures  (Southern  Agrarians,  Wolfe,  W.A.  Percy,  and 
especially  Faulkner)  and  their  successors  (O'Connor, 
Welty,  and  Walker  Percy).  Concern  is  with  their  art,  with 
the  social  conditions  in  which  they  flourished,  and  their 
attitudes  toward  those  conditions.  Meets  with  23.621. 
Usually  offered  alternate  springs. 

23.322  Contemporary  American  literature  (3)  Topics 
in  American  poetry  and  fiction  since  World  War  II.  Exam- 
ination of  theories,  forms,  and  strategies  of  recent  fiction: 
and  theories,  figures,  and  modes  of  recent  poetry.  Meets 
with  23.622.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  within  the  same 
term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every  year. 
Note:  Students  who  have  received  credit  for  23.322  Con- 
temporary American  Poetry  may  not  take  this  course  if  the 
topic  is  poetry.  Students  who  received  credit  for  23.323 
Contemfxjrary  American  Fiction  may  not  take  this  course 
if  the  topic  is  fiction. 

23.325  Fitzgerald  and  Hemingway  (3)  A  study  of  the 
fiction  of  Fitzgerald  and  Hemingway  with  emphasis  on 
their  common  theme  of  loss.  The  relationship  between 
them  and  their  place  in  the  literary  period  of  the  twenties 
£md  thirties  is  explored,  but  the  main  emphasis  is  thematic 
analysis  of  specific  works.  Meets  with  23.625.  Usually  of- 
fered every  yeeir. 

23.330  Celtic  Myth  and  Literature  (3)  Shows  the  vital 
importance  of  literature  in  all  aspects  of  early  Indo-Euro- 
pean society — religion,  magic,  government,  law,  education, 
etc.  Includes  readings  in  history,  archaeology,  socicil  struc- 
ture, art,  cind  myth,  as  well  as  major  sagas  and  p>oems  of 
Irelemd  and  Wciles.  Meets  with  23.630.  Usually  offered  al- 
ternate years. 

23.331  Chaucer  (3)  A  study  of  the  narrative  art  and  moral 
vision  of  Chaucer's  poetry.  Directed  readings  in  social,  his- 
toriccd,  and  intellectual  backgrounds.  An  introduction  to 
the  study  of  medieval  literature.  Meets  with  23.631.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  spring. 

23.332  Shakespeare  Studies  (3)  Rotating  topics  on  the 
works  of  William  Shakespeare,  including  selected  early 
plays,  selected  later  plays,  emd  Shakespeare  on  film.  Meets 


with  23.632.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  within  the  same 
term:  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Note:  Students  who  have  received  credit  for  23.332 
Shakesf)eare  I  may  not  take  this  course  if  the  topic  is  Plays 
before  1600.  Students  who  have  received  credit  for  23.332 
Shakespeare  II  may  not  take  this  course  if  the  topic  is  Plays 
after  1600. 

23.334  Literature  of  the  Renaissance  (3)  Topics  in  Re- 
naissance literary  studies,  including  Renaissance  drama 
other  than  Shakespeare  (Christopher  Marlowe,  Ben  Jon- 
son,  and  others),  and  Renaissance  poetry  with  special  em- 
phasis on  Sidney,  Spenser,  Donne,  and  the  Metaphysical 
and  Cavcilier  pxaets.  Meets  with  23.634.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit  within  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different. 
Usually  offered  every  year.  Note:  Students  who  have  re- 
ceived credit  for  23.335  Renaissance  Poetry  may  not  take 
this  course  if  the  topic  is  poetry.  Students  who  have  re- 
ceived credit  for  23.334  Renaissemce  Drama  may  not  take 
this  course  if  the  topic  is  drama. 

23.336  Milton  (3)  Milton  as  a  thinker  and  a  poet.  Selec- 
tions from  the  prose  works  are  read  and  analyzed  as  back- 
ground for  Milton's  thought.  Most  of  the  semester  is 
devoted  to  a  close  reading  of  the  poems,  which  are  studied 
with  a  view  toward  tracing  Milton's  development  of  form 
and  his  methods  of  projecting  his  world  view.  Meets  with 
23.636.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls. 

23.337  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century  litera- 
ture (3)  Major  writers  and  dominant  forms  in  the  Resto- 
ration and  Neoclassical  tradition,  including  drcima,  prose 
fiction,  and  poetry,  as  well  as  essays  and  satires.  Meets 
with  23.637.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  ssmie  term: 
topic  must  be  different.  Usucilly  offered  every  year. 

23.339  The  Rise  of  the  British  Novel  (3)  A  study  of  novels 
such  as  MoR  Flanders,  Clarissa,  Tom  Jones,  Tristram 
Shandy,  and  Emma,  which,  with  a  variety  of  attitudes  and 
narrative  techniques,  give  images  of  how  real  people  deal 
with  themselves  and  others,  and  portray  family  life,  street 
life,  courtship  difficulties,  and  moral  dilemmas  of  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  century  England.  Meets  with 
23.639.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls. 

23.340  Dickens  to  Conrad:  The  Nineteenth  Century 
British  Novel  (3)  Authors  such  as  Dickens  and  Hardy 
titles  such  as  Vanity  Fair,  MiddlemarcK  and  Wutheririg 
Heights,  which  explore  people's  attempts  to  deal  with  pow- 
erfial  social  pressures,  the  attractions  of  money  and  suc- 
cess, characters'  individual  impulses  cind  needs,  and  the 
eternal  verities.  Technique  is  studied,  as  well  as  theme  and 
character.  Meets  with  23.640.  Usually  offered  alternate 
springs. 

23.341  The  Romantic  Imagination  (3)  Most  offerings 
focus  on  central  figures  in  the  English  Romantic  movement 
(Blcike,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats) 
but  some  broaden  the  term  "Romantic"  to  include  writers 
from  various  periods  and  countries  who  see  the  imagina 
tion,  rather  them  discursive  reason,  as  the  prime  means  o: 
apprehending  the  truth  behind  phenomena.  May  be  re 
peated  for  credit  within  the  semie  term:  topic  must  be  dif 
ferent.  Usually  offered  every  year. 

23.343  Modem  British  literatiu-e  (3)  Topics  in  the  twen 
Ueth -century  literature  of  Great  Britain  including  matter; 
of  technique,  style,  and  social  themes.  Reading  and  dis 
cussion  of  such  representative  writers  as  Joyce,  Lawrence 
Forster,  Woolf,  Huxley.  Fowles,  Lessing,  Hardy,  Yeats 
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Eklith  Sitwell,  Auden,  Shaw,  Maugham,  O'Casey.  Eliot, 
Behan,  and  Pinter.  Meets  with  23.643.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit  within  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different. 
Usually  offered  alternate  years.  Note:  Students  who  have 
received  credit  for  23.343  Modem  British  Fiction  may  not 
take  this  course  if  the  topic  is  fiction.  Students  who  have 
received  credit  for  23.344  Modem  British  Poetry  and 
Drama  may  not  take  this  course  if  the  topic  is  poetiy  and 
drama. 

23.345  The  Irish  Renaissance  (3)  The  works  of  Yeats, 
Joyce,  Synge,  O'Casey,  Frcink  O'Connor,  Liam  O'Flaherty, 
and  others  are  read,  and  the  tradition  they  fomi  is  related 
to  contempxjraiy  nationalist  movements.  Topics  alternate 
between  the  prose  fiction  and  the  poetry  and  drama  of 
modem  Ireland.  Meets  with  23.645.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  but  not  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different. 
Usually  offered  alternate  years. 

23.350  Literature  of  Central  Europe  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  (3)  Introduces  students  to  the  literary  interrela- 
tions among  the  various  national  and  ethnic  groups  of 
Central  Europe  including  Bohemia,  Austria,  Germany, 
and  Hungary,  and  their  dependence  on  Russian  and  Scan- 
dinavian authors.  Writers  studied  include  Dostoyevsky, 
Kafka,  Koesder,  Kraus,  Meyerink,  Schnitzler,  Werfel,  and 
Zweig.  Offered  only  in  Prague.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

23.360  Medieval  literature  (3)  The  beginnings  of  litera- 
ture in  Western  Europe.  A  study  of  that  literature  as  the 
definition,  celebration,  and  examination  of  the  aesthetic 
and  ethical  values  of  medieval  culture.  Medieval  epic, 
drama,  lyric,  and  romance  in  translation.  Meets  with 
23.660.  Usually  offered  altemate  falls. 

23.361  Directions  in  Modem  Fiction  (3)  Fiction  that 
embodies  distinctive  threads  of  the  twentieth  century  fic- 
tion of  several  nationalities  (American,  English,  French, 
cind  German).  Emphasis  is  on  underlying  philosophical- 
psychological  premises  reflected  in  the  works,  such  as  ex- 
istentialism and  myth,  and  on  literary  techniques  and 
innovations,  such  as  stream  of  consciousness,  point  of 
view,  and  chronology.  Meets  with  23.661.  Usually  offered 
altemate  springs. 

23.365  The  Political  Novel  (3)  An  investigation  of  how 
writers  engage  political  issues  or  the  political  process  in 
fiction.  Includes  such  works  as  Henry  Adams's  Democroqy, 
Robert  Penn  Warren's  All  the  King's  Men,  Emile  Zola's  The 
Debacle,  George  Orwell's  1 984,  Arthur  Koestler's  Darkness 
at  Noon,  and  Albert  Moravia's  The  Fancy  Dress  Party.  Meets 
with  23.665.  Usually  offered  altemate  years. 

23.367  Russian  and  Soviet  Literature  (3)  An  introduc- 
tion to  Russian  and  Soviet  literature  in  translation  from 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Meets  with  23.667.  Usually 
offered  ciltemate  spnngs. 

23.368  Dostoyevsky  and  Tolstoy  (3)  Intensive  study  of 
selected  works  of  Dostoyevsky  and  Tolstoy.  Authors  are 
treated  individually  with  some  comparison.  Meets  with 
23.668.  Usually  offered  altemate  falls. 

23.370  A  Room  of  One's  Own:  Women  and  Literature 

(3)  Women  as  writers  of  and  characters  in  literature.  The 
major  issues  covered  are  coming  of  age,  sexuality,  mar- 
riage, alternative  roles,  identity,  motherhood,  androgyny, 
and  autonomy.  Readings  Include  works  by  both  female 
and  male  authors — Woolf,  Austen,  Hardy.  Hawthorne, 


Lessing,  Drabble,  Ibsen,  and  others.  Meets  with  23.670. 
Usually  offered  every  fall. 

23.375  Film  and  Literature  (3)  Adaptations  of  literature 
to  film  and  film  to  literature.  Themes  and  techniques 
shared  among  storytelling  arts.  Psychological,  social,  and 
political  implications  of  analogous  works  of  poetry,  fiction, 
drama,  and  film.  Laboratory  fee.  Meets  with  23.675.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit  within  the  same  term;  topic  must  be 
different.  Usually  offered  altemate  years. 

23.376  National  Cinema  (3)  Landmarks  of  the  cinema 
fi-om  a  particulcir  country  or  region  such  as  France,  Italy, 
Eastern  Europe,  Japan,  and  the  United  States.  Screen- 
ings, readings,  and  analysis,  with  attention  to  artistic 
movements,  historical  contexts,  and  clashing  theories  and 
styles.  Laboratory  fee.  Meets  with  23.676.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually 
offered  every  year. 

23.377  Popular  Film  Genres  (3)  The  traditions,  conven- 
tions, and  outstanding  films  and  filmmaikers  of  a  popular 
genre  such  as  comedy,  the  western,  the  thriller,  the  musi- 
cal, the  gangster  film,  science  fiction,  detective,  and  horror 
movies.  Screenings,  readings,  discussions,  and  written 
cincdyses.  Laboratory  fee.  Meets  with  23.677.  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit  in  tlae  same  term;  topic  must  be  different. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

23.378  Major  Filmmakers  (3)  Intensive  study  of  one  or 
two  great  directors  such  as  Hitchcock,  Antonioni,  Fellini, 
Kurosawa,  Ozu,  Chaplin,  Bergman,  and  Ford.  Screenings, 
analyses,  and  critical  readings  to  explore  evolving  personal 
style,  aesthetic  and  social  context,  and  theoreticcd  issues. 
Laboratory  fee.  Meets  with  23.678.  Usually  offered  every 
year. 

23.380  Independent  Filmmakers  (3)  Underground,  ex- 
perimental, avant-garde,  radical,  and  personal  films,  usu- 
ally short  films  made  outside  the  established  filmmaking 
industry.  The  fi-eedom  in  the  choice  of  subject  matter  and 
techniques,  the  variety  of  modes  and  styles,  and  the  sheer 
intensity  of  works  of  Brakhage,  Frampton,  Belson,  Warhol, 
Vertov,  Dehren,  and  scores  of  others  destroy  the  myth  that 
only  commercial,  feature-length  films  can  be  great.  Labo- 
ratory fee.  Meets  with  23.680.  Usually  offered  altemate 
springs. 

23.381  Topics  in  Jewish  Literature  and  Film  (3)  Rotat- 
ing topics  explore  one  theme  or  period  in  Jewish  literature 
cind/or  film.  Topics  may  include  Holocaust  literature  and 
film,  Hebrew  literature  and  Israeli  film,  Yiddish  literature. 
American  Jewish  literature  and  film,  and  Jewish  folktales. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not  in  the  same  term;  topic 
must  be  different.  Meets  with  23.68 1 .  Usually  offered  every 
spring. 

23.390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  literature 
(1-6) 

23.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  Education  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

23.400  Creative  Writing:  Fiction  (3)  A  wriUng  workshop 
with  students  reading  their  work  aloud  and  commenting 
on  one  another's  eflbrts.  The  teacher  reserves  the  right  to 
have  the  last  word.  Meets  with  23.700.  With  permission  of 
instructor  may  be  repeated  for  credit  once,  but  not  in  the 
same  term.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  23.200 
or  equivalent,  or  permission  of  Instructor. 
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23.401  Creative  Writing:  Poetry  (3)  An  intensive  ap- 
proach to  the  techniques  of  writing  verse,  followed  by  sev- 
eral weeks  of  workshop  sessions  in  which  students'  poems 
receive  responses  from  the  entire  class.  Meets  with  23.70 1 . 
With  pennission  of  instructor  may  be  repeated  for  credit 
once,  but  not  in  the  same  term.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  23.200  or  equivalent,  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

23.402  Creative  Writing:  Film  Script  (3)  An  introduction 
to  writing  developing  stories  for  the  screen.  A  study  of  the 
sf>ecial  contributions  of  the  writer  to  film  art.  Screenings, 
reading,  writing,  and  rewriting.  Meets  with  23.702.  With 
permission  pf  instructor  may  be  repeated  for  credit  once, 
but  not  in  the  same  term.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Pre- 
requisite: permission  of  instructor. 

23.405  Seminar  on  Translation  (3)  Designed  primarily 
for  writers,  this  course  introduces  students  to  the  interna- 
tional community  of  writers  by  providing  approaches  to 
and  models  for  the  translation  of  literary  works  as  well  as 
experience  in  translating.  It  is  expected  that  students  will 
learn  about  the  use  of  their  own  language  in  the  process. 
Fluency  in  another  language  is  helpful  but  not  required. 
Meets  with  23.705.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

23.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Literature  (1-6) 

23.491  Practical  Internship  in  Literature  (3)  Practical 
work  in  writing  and  research  for  various  agencies  and  pub- 
lications. Experience  in  apprentice  teaching  with  private 
schools  and  diverse  groups.  Project  must  be  approved  in 
advance  by  department  chair  or  undergraduate  adviser. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

23.498  Senior  Seminar  in  Literature:  The  Value  of  Lit- 
erature (3)  Addresses  the  following  questions:  Is  literature 
separable  from  other  forms  of  linguistic  expression?  Are 
there  modes  of  interpretation  and  study  unique  to  litera- 
ture? Why  has  the  assertion  of  literary  value  found  expres- 
sion in  specifying  a  canon  of  particular  works?  Since  art 
and  literature  are  traditionally  defined  in  terms  of  second- 
ariness,  either  as  reflection,  mimesis,  or  as  refinement,  the 
course  also  addresses  the  issue  of  secondariness  and 
marginalization  in  both  literature  and  literary  criticism. 
Usually  offered  every  fall. 

23.499  Honors.  Senior  Year  (3) 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Course 

23.525  Seminar  in  Literary  History  (3)  Studies  the  iden- 
tity of  specific  historical  traditions;  the  ways  in  which  such 
concepts  as  periodization  affect  our  reading  of  literature; 
emd  how  and  why  we  determine  the  differences  between 
periods,  the  identity  of  periods,  and  the  major  voices  of  a 
given  period.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term; 
topic  must  be  different.  Usuedly  offered  every  yeeir. 

23.526  Seminar  in  Literary  Theory  (3)  Provides  a  meth- 
odological basis  for  theoretical  approaches  to  literary  stud- 
ies; focuses  on  critical  issues  in  the  study  of  literature; 
introduces  graduate  students  and  advanced  undergradu- 
ates to  basic  questions  surrounding  the  activity  and  dis- 
course of  literary  research.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in 
the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered 
every  yeeir. 

23.527  The  Teaching  of  Writing  (3)  Prepares  students 
to  teach  classes  in  college  level  compxjsition  or  writing  for 
secondary  school  students  by  providing  an  understanding 
of  contemporary  rhetorical  theory  and  methods  of  teach- 


ing. Usually  offered  every  fall.  Note:  Carries  graduate  sem- 
inar credit  for  students  enrolled  in  the  M.A.  in  Literature 
and  M.F.A.  in  Creative  Writing  programs. 
23.590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Literature 
(1-6) 

Graduate  Courses 

Note:  600-level  courses  in  literature  generally  meet  with 
300-level  courses.  Registration  at  the  600  level  implies 
graduate-level  assignments  and  higher  exj>ectatlons 
regarding  performance. 

23.601  Development  of  the  Novel  (3)  A  study  of  the  form 
of  the  novel  in  the  West,  from  its  beginnings  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent  during  the  Renaissance  (Cervantes  and 
Madame  de  La  Fayette),  through  the  New  Novel  (Robbe- 
Grillet).  Readings  in  representative  novelists  and  critics  of 
the  genre.  Meets  with  23.301.  Usually  offered  alternate 
falls. 

23.603  The  Short  Story  (3)  Concentrates  either  on  the 
evolution  of  the  short  story  as  a  form,  or  on  its  character- 
istic shape  in  particular  litereiry  traditions  (e.g..  Eastern 
Europe)  or  at  particular  times  (e.g..  The  Contemporary 
American  Short  Story).  Meets  with  23.303.  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different. 
Usually  offered  every  year. 

23.606  Topics  in  Folklore  (3)  Rotating  topics,  including 
ethnic  folklore;  occupational  folklore;  folklore  and  litera- 
ture; women's  folklore;  folktales,  ballads,  and  epics;  the 
folklore  of  Ireland;  storytelling  and  society;  urban  folklore: 
the  folklore  of  Washington,  D.C.;  family  folklore;  and 
children's  folklore.  Meets  with  23.306.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually 
offered  every  year. 

23.607  Drama:  The  Page  and  the  Stage  (3)  Examples  of 
major  dramatic  forms  (tragedy,  comedy,  and  tragicomedy) 
from  the  classical  Greek  period  to  the  present.  The  plays 
are  studied  as  drama  emd  as  cultural  airtifacts  of  the  ages 
in  which  they  were  produced.  Meets  with  23.307.  Usually 
offered  alternate  years. 

23.608  Modem  Drama  (3)  Modem  dr£iina  as  written  lit- 
erature, from  rbsen  to  the  most  recent  dramatic  move- 
ments: theatre  of  the  absurd,  theatre  of  cruelty,  etc.  Meets 
with  23.308.  Offered  irregularly. 

23.610  Major  Authors  (3)  Intensive  study  of  the  works  of 
one  or  more  important  authors.  Attention  is  paid  to  the 
evolution  of  the  author's  canon,  to  the  effects  of  (and  on) 
the  literary  context,  to  the  relationship  between  works  and 
biography,  and  to  the  historical  and  cultural  context  of  the 
writer.  Meets  with  23.310.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in 
the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered 
every  year. 

23.615  Poetry  in  the  Age  of  Whitman  and  Dickinson 
(3)  Focus  on  the  poems  of  Whitman  and  Dickinson,  2d- 
though  other  writers  may  be  studied,  in  order  to  illuminate 
the  period.  The  course  is  not  primarily  historical,  but  aims 
at  relating  the  background  to  the  works  of  art.  Close  read- 
ing of  individual  texts  is  required.  Meets  with  23.3 15.  Usu- 
ally offered  alternate  falls. 

23.616  Nineteenth  Century  American  Novel  (3)  Em- 
phasis on  literary  evolution  of  a  form  as  it  expresses  his- 
torical evolution  of  national  consciousness.  Novelists 
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studied  include  Hawthorne  and  Melville.  Meets  with 
23.316.  Usually  offered  every  year. 

23.617  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Twain:  Nineteenth 
Century  American  Prose  (3)  Readings  in  nonfictive,  non- 
poetic  literature — essays,  addresses,  journals,  lectures, 
etc. — of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  work  of  Emerson  and 
Thoreau  is  stressed.  Meets  with  23.317.  Usually  offered 
alternate  springs. 

23.618  American  Literary  Realism  (3)  Characteristics  of 
novels  and  short  fiction  in  the  realist  and  naturalist  modes. 
Reading  includes  works  by  such  writers  as  Henry  James, 
Mark  Twain,  William  Dean  Howells,  Kate  Chopin,  Stephen 
Crane,  Theodore  Dreiser,  Edith  Wharton,  Robert  Perm 
Warren,  and  Richard  Wright.  Meets  with  23.318.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit  witJiin  the  same  term;  topic  must  be 
different.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls. 

23.620  Modem  American  Poetry,  1912-1950  (3)  De- 
tailed treatment  of  such  established  figures  as  Eliot,  Ste- 
vens, Frost,  Pound,  and  Williams.  The  poets  chosen  may 
differ  fi-om  semester  to  semester,  but  at  least  two  of  these 
names  appear  in  every  session.  Other  poets  may  be  con- 
sidered at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  Meets  with 
23.320.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs. 

23.621  Faulluier  and  the  literature  of  the  South  (3) 

Readings  in  the  novels,  stories,  poetry,  and  essays  of  the 
major  figures  (Southern  Agrarians.  Wolfe,  W.A.  Percy,  cind 
especially  Faulkner)  and  their  successors  (O'Connor, 
Welty,  and  Walker  Percy).  Concern  is  with  their  art,  with 
the  social  conditions  in  which  they  flourished,  and  their 
attitudes  toward  those  conditions.  Meets  with  23.321. 
Usually  offered  alternate  springs. 

23.622  Contemporary  American  Literature  (3)  Topics 
in  Americam  poetry  and  fiction  since  World  War  II.  Exam- 
ination of  theories,  forms,  and  strategies  of  recent  fiction; 
theories,  figures,  and  modes  of  recent  poetry.  Meets  with 
23.322.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  within  the  same  term; 
topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every  year.  Note: 
Students  who  have  received  credit  for  23.623  Contempo- 
rary American  Fiction  may  not  teike  this  course  if  the  topic 
is  fiction.  Students  who  have  received  credit  for  23.622 
Contemporary  American  Poetry  may  not  take  this  course 
if  the  topic  is  poetry. 

23.625  Fitzgerald  and  Hemingway  (3)  A  study  of  the 
fiction  of  Fitzgerald  Eind  Hemingway  with  emphasis  on 
their  common  theme  of  loss.  The  relationship  between 
them  and  their  place  in  the  literary  period  of  the  twenties 
and  thirties  is  explored,  but  the  main  emphasis  is  thematic 
analysis  of  specific  works.  Meets  with  23.325.  Usually  of- 
fered every  yeeir. 

23.630  Celtic  Myth  and  Literature  (3)  Shows  the  vital 
Importance  of  literature  in  all  aspects  of  early  Indo-Euro- 
pean  society:  religion,  magic,  government,  law,  education, 
etc.  Includes  readings  in  history,  Eirchaeology,  social  struc- 
ture, art,  emd  myths,  as  well  as  major  sagas  emd  poems  of 
Ireland  and  Wales.  Meets  with  23.330.  Usually  offered  al- 
ternate years. 

23.631  Chaucer  (3)  A  study  of  the  narrative  cirt  and  moral 
vision  of  Chaucer's  p)oetry.  Directed  readings  In  social,  his- 
torical, and  Intellectual  backgrounds.  An  introduction  to 
the  study  of  medieval  literature.  Meets  with  23.331.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  spring. 


23.632  Shakespeare  Studies  (3)  Rotating  topics  on  the 
works  of  William  Shakespeare,  including  selected  early 
plays,  selected  later  plays  and  Shakespeare  on  film.  Meets 
with  23.332.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  within  the  same 
term;  topics  must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Note:  Students  who  have  received  credit  for  23.632 
Shakesf)eare  I  may  not  take  this  course  if  the  topic  is  Plays 
before  1600.  Students  who  have  received  credit  for  23.632 
Shakespeare  II  may  not  take  this  course  if  the  topic  is  Plays 
after  1600. 

23.634  Literatiure  of  the  Renaissance  (3)  Topics  in  Re- 
naissance literary  studies,  including  Renaissance  drama 
other  than  Shakespeare  (Christopher  Marlowe,  Ben  Jon- 
son,  and  others).  Renaissance  poetry  with  special  empha- 
sis on  Sidney,  Spenser,  Donne,  and  the  Metaphysical  and 
Cavalier  poets.  Meets  with  23.334.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  witiain  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  year.  Note:  Students  who  have  received 
credit  for  23.635  Renaissance  Poetry  may  not  take  this 
course  if  the  topic  is  poetry.  Students  who  have  received 
credit  for  23.634  Renaissance  Drama  may  not  take  this 
course  if  the  topic  is  drama. 

23.636  Milton  (3)  Milton  as  a  thinker  and  a  poet.  Selec- 
tions from  the  prose  works  are  read  and  analyzed  as  back- 
ground for  Milton's  thought.  Most  of  the  semester  is 
devoted  to  a  close  reading  of  the  poems,  which  are  studied 
with  a  view  toward  tracing  Milton's  development  of  form 
cind  his  methods  of  projecting  his  world  view.  Meets  with 
23.336.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls. 

23.637  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century  Litera- 
ture (3)  Major  writers  and  dominant  forms  in  the  Resto- 
ration cind  neoclassical  tradition,  including  drama,  prose 
fiction,  and  poetry,  as  well  as  essays  emd  satires.  Meets 
with  23.337.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term; 
topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every  year. 

23.639  The  Rise  of  the  British  Novel  (3)  A  study  of  novels 
such  as  MoU  Flanders,  Clarissa,  Tom  Jones,  Tristram 
Shandij,  and  Emma,  which,  with  a  variety  of  attitudes  and 
narrative  techniques,  give  images  of  how  real  people  deal 
with  themselves  and  others,  and  portray  family  life,  street 
life,  courtship  difficulties,  and  moral  dilemmas  of  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  century  England.  Meets  with 
23.339.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls. 

23.640  Dickens  to  Conrad:  The  Nineteenth  Century 
British  Novel  (3)  Authors  such  as  Dickens  and  Hardy, 
titles  such  as  Vanity  Fair,  Middlemarch,  and  Wuthering 
Heights,  which  explore  people's  attempts  to  deed  with  pow- 
erful social  pressures,  the  attractions  of  money  and  suc- 
cess, characters'  individual  impulses  and  needs,  and  the 
eternal  verities.  Technique  is  studied,  as  well  as  theme  and 
character.  Meets  with  23.340.  Usually  offered  alternate 
springs. 

23.641  The  Romantic  Imagination  (3)  Most  offerings 
focus  on  central  figures  in  the  English  Romantic  movement 
(Blake.  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats), 
but  some  broaden  the  term  "Romcintic"  to  include  writers 
from  various  periods  and  countries  who  see  the  imagina- 
tion, rather  than  discursive  reason,  as  the  prime  means  of 
apprehending  the  truth  behind  phenomena.  Meets  with 
23.341.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  within  the  same  term; 
topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every  year. 
23.643  Modem  British  Literature  (3)  Topics  in  the  liter- 
ature of  Great  Britain  in  the  twentieth  century  including 
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matters  of  technique,  style,  and  social  themes.  Reading 
and  discussion  of  such  representative  writers  as  Joyce, 
Lawrence,  Forster,  Woolf,  Huxley,  Fowles,  Lessing.  Hardy, 
Yeats,  Eklith  Sitwell,  Auden,  Shaw,  Maugham.  O'Casey, 
Eliot,  Behan,  and  Pinter.  Meets  with  23.343.  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit  within  the  same  term:  topic  must  be  dif- 
ferent. Usually  offered  alternate  years.  Note:  Students  who 
have  received  credit  for  23.643  Modem  British  Fiction  may 
not  take  this  course  if  the  topic  is  fiction.  Students  who 
have  received  credit  for  23.644  Modem  British  Poetry  and 
Drama  may  not  take  this  course  if  the  topic  is  poetry  and 
drama. 

23.645  The  Irish  Renaissance  (3)  The  works  of  Yeats, 
Joyce,  Synge.  O'Casey,  Frank  O'Connor,  Liam  O'Flaherty, 
and  others  are  read,  and  the  tradition  they  form  is  related 
to  contemporary  nationalist  movements.  Topics  ciltemate 
between  the  prose  fiction  and  the  poetry  and  drama  of 
modem  Ireland.  Meets  with  23.345.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  but  not  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different. 
Usually  offered  alternate  years. 

23.660  Medieval  Literatiue  (3)  The  beginnings  of  litera- 
ture in  Western  Europe.  A  study  of  that  literature  as  the 
definition,  celebration,  and  examination  of  the  aesthetic 
and  ethical  values  of  medieval  culture.  Medieval  epic, 
drama,  lyric,  and  romance  in  translation.  Meets  with 
23.360.  Usually  offered  altemate  falls. 

23.661  Directions  in  Modem  Fiction  (3)  Fiction  that 
embodies  distinctive  threads  of  the  twentieth  century  fic- 
tion of  several  nationalities  (American.  English,  French, 
and  German).  Emphasis  is  on  underlying  philosophical- 
psychological  premises  reflected  in  the  works,  such  as  ex- 
istentialism and  myth,  and  on  techniques  and  innovations 
such  as  stream  of  consciousness,  point  of  view,  and  chro- 
nology. Meets  with  23.361.  Usually  offered  altemate 
springs. 

23.663  French  Literature  (3)  An  introduction  to  French 
literature  (fiction,  drama,  and  pxjetry  in  translation)  fi'om 
the  tenth  century  to  the  present.  Among  the  writers  treated 
are  Chretien  de  Troyes.  Rabelais,  Racine.  Moliere.  la 
Rochefoucauld,  Voltaire,  Hugo.  Balzac.  Flaubert, 
Baudelaire.  Proust.  Malraux.  and  Robbe-Grillet.  Offered 
irregularly. 

23.665  The  Political  Novel  (3)  An  investigation  of  how 
writers  engage  political  issues  or  the  political  process  in 
fiction.  Includes  such  works  as  Henry  Adams's  Democracy, 
Robert  Perm  Warren's  All  the  King's  Men,  Emile  Zola's  The 
Debacle,  George  Orwell's  1 984,  Arthur  KoesUer's  Darkness 
at  Noon,  and  Albert  Moravia's  The  Fancy  Dress  Party.  Meets 
with  23.365.  Usueilly  offered  altemate  years. 

23.667  Russian  and  Soviet  Literature  (3)  An  introduc- 
tion to  Russian  and  Soviet  literature  in  translation  from 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Meets  with  23.367.  Usually 
offered  altemate  springs. 

23.668  Dostoyevsky  and  Tolstoy  (3)  Intensive  study  of 
selected  works  of  Dostoyevsky  and  Tolstoy.  Authors  are 
treated  individually  with  some  comparison.  Meets  with 
23.368.  Usually  offered  altemate  falls. 

23.670  A  Room  of  One's  Own:  Women  and  Literature 
(3)  Women  as  writers  of  and  characters  in  literature.  The 
major  issues  dealt  with  are  coming  of  age.  sexuality,  mar- 
riage, alternative  roles,  identity,  motherhood,  androgyny, 
and  autonomy.  Readings  include  works  by  both  female 


cmd  male  authors — Woolf,  Austen,  Hardy.  Hawthome, 
Lessing,  Drabble,  Ibsen,  and  others.  Meets  with 
23.370.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

23.675  Film  and  Literature  (3)  AdaptaUons  of  literature 
to  film  and  film  to  literature.  Themes  and  techniques 
shared  among  storytelling  arts.  Psychological,  social,  and 
political  implications  of  analogous  works  of  poetry,  fiction, 
drama,  and  film.  Laboratory  fee.  Meets  with  23.375.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit  within  the  same  term;  topic  must  be 
different.  Usually  offered  altemate  years. 

23.676  National  Cinema  (3)  Landmarks  of  the  cinema 
from  a  particular  country  or  region  such  as  France.  Italy. 
Eastern  Europe.  Japan,  and  the  United  States.  Screen- 
ings, readings,  and  analysis,  with  attention  to  artistic 
movements,  historical  contexts,  and  clashing  theories  and 
styles.  Laboratory  fee.  Meets  with  23.376.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually 
offered  every  year. 

23.677  Popular  Film  Genres  (3)  The  traditions,  conven- 
tions, and  outstanding  films  and  filmmakers  of  a  popular 
genre  such  as  comedy,  the  western,  the  thriller,  the  musi- 
cal, the  gcmgster  film,  science  fiction,  detective,  and  horror 
movies.  Screenings,  readings,  discussions,  and  written 
cmalyses.  Laboratory  fee.  Meets  with  23.377.  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

23.678  Major  Filmmakers  (3)  Intensive  study  of  one  or 
two  great  directors  such  as  Hitchcock.  Antonioni.  Fellini. 
Kurosawa,  Ozu,  Chaplin,  Bergman,  and  Ford.  Screenings, 
analyses,  and  critical  readings  to  explore  evolving  personal 
style,  aesthetic  and  social  context,  cmd  theoretical  issues. 
Laboratory  fee.  Meets  with  23.378.  Usually  offered  every 
year. 

23.680  Independent  Filmmakers  (3)  Underground,  ex- 
perimental, avant-garde,  radical,  eind  personal  films,  usu- 
ally short  films  made  outside  the  established  fllmmciking 
industry.  The  ft-eedom  in  the  choice  of  subject  matter  and 
techniques,  the  variety  of  modes  and  styles,  and  the  sheer 
intensity  of  works  of  Brakhage.  Frampton.  Belson.  Warhol, 
Vertov,  Dehren,  and  scores  of  others  destroy  the  myth  that 
only  commercicil,  feature-length  films  can  be  great.  Labo- 
ratory fee.  Meets  with  23.380.  Usually  offered  altemate 
springs. 

23.681  Topics  in  Jewish  Literature  and  Film  (3)  Rotat- 
ing topics  explore  one  theme  or  p>eriod  in  Jewish  literature 
and/or  film.  Topics  may  include  Holocaust  literature  and 
film,  Hebrew  literature  and  Israeli  film.  Yiddish  literature, 
American  Jewish  literature  and  film,  and  Jewish  folktales. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not  in  the  same  term;  topic 
must  be  different.  Meets  with  23.38 1 .  Usually  offered  every 
spring. 

23.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Literature  (1-6) 

23.691  Graduate  Internship  (1-6)  Practical  experience  in 
positions  making  use  of  the  students'  writing  and  orgami- 
zadonal  skills.  Internships  are  arranged  and  supervised 
by  a  member  of  the  department;  consult  department  office. 
Required  of  M.F.A.  Ccindidates;  open  to  other  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  department.  May  be  repeated  for  credit,  but 
not  in  the  samie  term.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisite: graduate  standing  in  the  department.  Authorization 
of  instructor  emd  department  chciir  required. 
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23.692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 

See  description  under  Cooperative  Education  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

23.700  Advanced  Fiction  Workshop  (3)  A  writing  work- 
shop with  students  reading  their  work  aloud  and  com- 
menting on  one  another's  eflforts.  The  teacher  reserves  the 
right  to  have  the  last  word.  Graduate  students  are  expected 
to  submit  12,500  words  or  more.  With  permission  of  in- 
structor may  be  repeated  for  credit,  but  not  in  the  same 
term.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Note:  This  course  may  be 
taken  on  a  Pass/Fail  basis  only. 

23.701  Advanced  Poetry  Workshop  (3)  An  intensive  ap- 
proach to  the  techniques  of  writing  verse,  followed  by  sev- 
eral weeks  of  workshop  sessions  in  which  students'  poems 
receive  responses  from  the  entire  class.  With  permission 
of  instructor  may  be  repeated  for  credit,  but  not  in  the  same 
term.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Note:  This  course  may  be 
taken  on  a  Pass/Fail  basis  only. 

23.702  Creative  Writing:  Film  Script  (3)  An  introduction 
to  writing  developing  stories  for  the  screen.  A  study  of  the 
special  contributions  of  the  writer  to  film  art.  Screenings, 
reading,  writing,  and  rewriting.  Meets  with  23.402.  With 
permission  of  instructor  may  be  rejjeated  for  credit,  but 
not  in  the  same  term.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

23.705  Seminar  on  Translation  (3)  Designed  primarily 
for  writers,  this  course  introduces  students  to  the  interna- 
tional community  of  writers  by  providing  approaches  to 
and  models  for  the  translation  of  literary  works  as  well  as 
experience  in  translating.  It  is  expected  that  students  will 
leam  about  the  use  of  their  own  language  in  the  process. 
Fluency  in  another  language  is  helpful  but  not  required. 
Meets  with  23.405.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

23.710  The  Art  of  Literary  Journalism  (3)  A  workshop 
in  which  the  craft  of  reviewing  books,  plays,  movies,  TV, 
art.  and  music  is  practiced.  Speakers  who  are  profession- 
als in  each  craft  are  invited  to  class.  Clear  exfxasitory  writ- 
ing is  the  aim,  tied  to  established  criteria  for  sound  critical 
approaches  in  journalism.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

23.725  Seminar  in  Genre  (3)  Graduate  seminar.  A  study 
of  various  kinds  of  literary  expression.  Topic  changes 
yearly.  Previous  topics  have  been  the  comic  vision,  short 
American  fiction,  the  introspective  novel,  formal  theory  of 
the  novel,  and  tragedy.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the 
same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every 
year. 

23.726  Seminar  in  Selected  Authors  (3)  Graduate  sem- 
inar. A  study  of  the  works  of  one  or  two  selected  writers. 
Topic  changes  yearly.  Previous  topics  have  been  Shakes- 
pccire,  Keats,  Dickens,  Whitman,  Eliot,  Yeats,  and  Melville. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  samie  term;  topic  must  be 
different.  Usually  offered  every  year. 

23.750  The  Folger  Seminar  in  Renaissance  and  Eigh- 
teenth Centiuy  Studies  (3)  Each  semester  three  graduate 
seminars  cire  offered.  Graduate  students  at  The  American 
University  are  eligible  to  participate  and  should  consult 
the  Department  of  Literature.  May  be  taJten  more  thcin  one 
semester. 

23.797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (1-6) 


History 

Undergraduate  Coiu^es 

29.100  Historians  and  the  Living  Past  /S  2:1  (3)  Ex- 
plores the  theory  and  practice  of  the  study  of  the  past. 
Focuses  on  the  ways  in  which  our  thinking  is  affected  by 
our  beliefs  about  liie  past;  we  reconstruct,  explain,  and 
evaluate  past  events:  we  organize  knowledge  about  the 
past;  and  we  analyze  and  evaluate  the  "lessons  of  the  past." 
Usually  offered  every  spring. 

29.102  Classical  Archaeology:  History  and  Practice  (3) 
A  survey  of  the  development  of  old-world  archaeology  from 
its  romantic  past  to  a  scientific  discipline  through  an  ex- 
amination of  the  most  important  discoveries  and  modem 
techniques  of  excavation;  the  meaning,  method,  and  fields 
of  archaeological  work  are  examined  as  a  measure  of 
human  interest  in  the  past.  Offered  only  in  Rome.  Usually 
offered  every  spring. 

29.110  Renaissance  and  Revolutions:  Europe,  140O- 
1815  /A  2:1  (3)  The  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
emergence  of  Europe  into  world  leadership  during  the  pe- 
riod 1400-1815,  stressing  the  problems  of  building  or  re- 
building political  and  social  order,  including  the  attempts 
to  spread  European  civilization  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

29. 1 15  Work  and  Community  /S  2: 1  (3)  In  key  historical 
contexts  such  as  the  industrial  revolution,  the  develop- 
ment of  New  World  plantations,  and  the  transformation  of 
farming,  this  course  explores  the  changing  relations  be- 
tween work  and  community.  When  have  people  found  the 
opportunity  to  exert  autonomy  and  creativity  at  work?  How 
have  evolving  work  relations  Influenced  household  com- 
position, family  roles,  and  cultural  traditions?  Usually  of- 
fered every  fall. 

29.120  Imperialism  and  Revolution  /S  3:1  (3)  Hie  im- 
pact of  impericdism  and  revolution  since  the  nineteenth 
century,  particularly  on  Asia  and  Latin  America.  Analyzes 
theories  of  imperialism  and  Western  stimulation  of  nation- 
alism, revolution,  racial  confi-ontation,  and  cultural  and 
demographic  transformation.  Concentrates  particularly 
on  China,  Vietnam,  and  Cuba.  Identifies  patterns  of  pov- 
erty, instability,  and  conflict  in  the  "developing"  world. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who 
have  taken  29. 105  Twentieth  Century  World  II. 

29.200  Italian  Civilization  /A  2:2  (3)  The  course  Intro- 
duces students  to  some  of  the  major  aspects  of  Italian 
culture  and  civilization.  It  includes  a  survey  of  the  history 
of  the  city  and  a  discussion  of  the  major  developments  in 
its  art  and  architecture.  Other  topics  of  discussion  include 
Italicm  opera  and  Italian  geography.  Course  supplemented 
by  study  tours  to  cultural  sites  and  monuments.  Offered 
only  in  Flome.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for 
General  Education  credit  07. 100  or  23. 1 15  or  60. 105  or 
61.105. 

29.201  The  Italian  Renaissance  (3)  A  survey  of  Renais- 
sance culture  and  history.  Relations  between  Italicin  city- 
states,  the  rebirth  of  classical  humanism,  the  role  of  the 
Church  and  the  papacy,  the  growth  of  economic  institu- 
tions, urban  development,  and  fx)litlcal  philosophy.  Of- 
fered only  in  Rome.  Offered  irregularly. 

29.202  The  Ancient  World:  Greece  (3)  From  Minoan 
Crete  through  Alexander  the  Great.  Literary  and  artistic 
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masterpieces  in  thieir  historical  settings.  Emphasis  on  jin- 
cient  sources.  Usually  offered  every  fcill. 

29.203  The  Ancient  World:  Rome  (3)  From  the 
Etruscans  Uirough  Constantine.  The  interplay  of  consti- 
tution and  empire,  and  the  changing  views  of  ethical  con- 
duct. Emphasis  on  ancient  sources.  Usually  offered  every 
spring. 

29.204  Medieval  Europe  (3)  Exploration  of  the  medieval 
world-view  and  consideration  of  the  organization  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  institutions,  the  relationship  of  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  the  creation  of  new  social 
and  religious  idccils  during  the  millennium  that  bridges 
antiquity  and  modernity.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs. 

29.205  America's  guests:  The  U.S.  to  1865  /A  2:2  (3) 

The  history  of  the  United  States  to  1865:  the  expansion 
and  transplantation  of  European  civilization;  the  Native 
American  response;  the  sectional  contest  over  slavery;  the 
birth  of  the  American  feminist  movement;  and  the  begin- 
nings of  the  industrial  revolution.  Usucilly  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit  29. 110  or 
53.105  or  73.1 10. 

29.206  The  U.S.  from  Emancipation  through  World 
War  n,  1865-1945  (3)  American  history  from  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War  to  the  end  of  World  War  11.  Modernization  of 
America  and  resulting  problems.  Growth  of  U.S.  power  in 
international  affairs.  Roots  and  development  of  sociail  and 
political  chcinge  in  America.  Usucdly  offered  every  term. 
Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  29.208  History 
ofthe  United  States  II. 

29.207  The  United  States  since  1945  (3)  Introductory 
course  on  the  last  half  century  of  U.S.  history.  Growing 
cultural  diversity  of  the  American  people  and  interrelated- 
ness  of  intemationcd  and  domestic  affairs.  Impact  of  the 
Cold  War  and  challenges  to  traditional  ideologies  and  po- 
litical solutions.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

29.208  African-American  History  to  1865  (3)  Beginning 
with  a  review  of  literature  citing  pre-Columbian  contacts 
between  Africa  and  the  Western  hemisphere,  this  course 
covers  the  Atlantic  slave  trade,  the  African  presence  in 
Colonial  America,  the  American  Revolution,  nineteenth- 
century  American  slavery,  the  Underground  Railroad  and 
the  Civil  War.  The  course  utilizes  historical  eyewitness  ac- 
counts, maps,  populeir  culture,  and  museum  exhibitions 
to  explore  the  arrival  and  historical  journey  of  Africans  in 
Colonial,  Revolutionary,  cind  antebellum  Arnerica.  Usually 
offered  every  fall. 

29.209  African-American  History  1865  to  Present  (3) 

Beginning  with  a  review  ofthe  Civil  Wcir,  this  survey  chron- 
icles the  history  of  African- Americans  to  the  present  Ume. 
The  course  uses  historical  and  literary  texts  and  makes 
use  of  cultural  resources  such  as  films,  recordings,  eirt 
works,  cmd  museum  exhibitions  to  explore  the  richness  of 
this  legacy  and  its  impact  on  the  development  of  American 
culture  and  history.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

29.210  Ethnicity  in  America  /S  4:2  (3)  This  interdisci- 
plinary course  explores  how  ethnicity  has  shaped  Ameri- 
can institutions  and  behavior  patterns  from  1607  to  the 
present.  Largely  a  nation  of  immigrants,  this  country  re- 
flects the  racial,  religious,  and  national  characteristics  of 
those  who  migrated  here,  whether  voluntarily  or  as  slaves. 
Topics  include  ethnicity's  Influence  on  family,  politics,  civil 


rights,  and  foreign  policy.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisitefor  General  EUiucation  credit:  03. 1 50  or  65. 1 00. 
29.215  Social  Forces  that  Shaped  America  /S  2:2  (3) 
The  history  of  race,  class,  £md  gender  in  the  United  States 
from  the  war  for  independence  to  the  present.  The  focus  is 
on  how  these  forces  existed  and  continue  to  exist  as  inter- 
secting materia]  realities  and  contributors  to  the  social 
attitudes  held  by  residents  of  the  United  States.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education 
credit;  76. 150  or  29. 11 5. 

29.220  Women  in  Modem  America  /S  4:2  (3)  Change 
and  continuity  in  the  experience  of  American  women  from 
the  mid-nineteenth  century  to  the  present.  Social  amd  po- 
litical movements  of  special  concern  to  women,  including 
suffrage,  birth  control,  women's  liberation,  and  contempo- 
rary anUfeminism.  A  multidisciplinary  perspective;  both 
primary  and  secondary  readings.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisitefor  General  Ekiucation  credit  53. 1 10  or 
73.100. 

29.221  History  of  England  I  (3)  Political,  social,  and  cul- 
tural development  in  England  to  1689.  Parliament,  com- 
mon law,  civil  war,  plague,  rebellion,  concepts  of  kingship, 
and  the  conflict  of  church  and  state.  Usually  offered  every 
fall. 

29.222  History  of  England  H  (3)  Great  Britain  since 
1689.  The  rise  and  faJl  ofthe  British  Empire,  cabinet  gov- 
ernment and  limited  monarchy,  working-class  politics  and 
the  welfcire  state,  and  industrialization  and  mass  culture. 
Usually  offered  every  spring. 

29.225  Russia:  Past  and  Present  /A  3:2  (3)  Russia  has 
been  termed  a  "riddle  wrapped  in  a  mystery  inside  an 
enigma."  An  examination  ofthe  major  influences  that  have 
shaf>ed  Russia  helps  solve  this  mystery.  Influences  include 
geography,  autocracy,  social  and  multi-ethnic  composi- 
tion, economics,  relations  with  the  West,  and  the  ideologies 
of  Orthodoxy,  Nationalism,  and  Marxism.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit 
33.105  or  29.120. 

29.230  Early  Russian  History.  988-1700  (3)  The  flrst 
state,  Kiev  Rus,  the  impact  of  the  Tatar  Yoke,  and  the 
emergence  of  Muscovite  Russia.  Topics  include  the  growth 
of  Tsarist  autocracy,  the  enserlment  ofthe  peasantry,  the 
role  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  church,  and  Russia's  rela- 
tions with  the  West.  Usually  offered  alternate  years. 

29.231  Imperial  Russia,  1700-1917  (3)  Survey  of  Imjjer- 
ial  Russian  history  with  emphasis  on  the  Romanov  Tseirs, 
peasantry,  growth  of  industry,  cultural  developments, 
emergence  of  the  revolutionary  movements,  expansion  of 
the  state,  and  foreign  policy.  Usually  offered  alternate 
years. 

29.232  Twentieth  Century  Russia  (3)  The  Tsarist  heri- 
tage, Russian  Marxism,  the  revolutions  of  1917,  the  civil 
war,  the  New  Economic  Policy,  rise  of  Stalin,  the  industri- 
alization Eind  collectivization  ofthe  1930s,  the  Second  Pa- 
triotic Wcir,  death  of  Stalin,  the  Khrushchev  era,  the 
Brezhnev  regime,  the  end  ofthe  USSR,  and  Soviet  culture. 
Usually  offered  every  fall. 

29.235  The  West  in  Crisis.  1900-1945  /S  2:2  (3)  Earlier 
this  century  the  West  experienced  world  wars,  the  Great 
Depression,  America's  New  Deal,  and  communist  and  Nazi 
revolutions  and  dictatorships.  This  course  shows  how  cri- 
ses Eind  wars  emerged  from  a  conflicted  Western  heritage. 
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and  how  communism,  fascism,  and  the  New  Deal  were 
responses  to  problems  of  modernity  and  progress  emanat- 
ing from  different  national  histories.  Usually  offered  every 
fall.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit  29.100  or 
29. 110  or  53. 105. 

29.238  France  since  Napoleon  (3)  Amid  recurring  revo- 
lutions and  military  disasters,  FYance  has  struggled  to  find 
a  stable  form  of  government.  This  course  investigates  po- 
litical experimentation,  social  conservatism,  and  cultural 
innovation  in  France  since  1815.  Topics  include  the  legacy 
of  the  Ftench  Revolution,  the  expansion  of  Paris,  colonial 
empire,  Nazi  occupation,  and  De  Gaulle's  leadership.  Usu- 
ally offered  alternate  years. 

29.239  Modem  Germany  since  1848  (3)  The  revolutions 
of  1 848  failed  to  unify  Germany.  Bismarck  and  the  Prus- 
sian army  succeeded.  The  new  Germany  produced  Prus- 
sian militarism,  socialism,  youth  movements,  and  the 
unsuccessful  Weimar  Republic.  Hitler's  Germany;  World 
War  II;  Germany  divided  and  unified.  Usually  offered  al- 
ternate years. 

29.241  Colonial  Latin  America  (3)  Conquest  and  change 
in  Indian  civilization;  imperial  p>olitics;  race  and  class;  In- 
dian labor  and  the  Black  legend;  imperial  economic  rela- 
tions; imperial  reform  and  revolution.  Usually  offered  every 
fall. 

29.242  Latin  America  since  Independence  (3)  Problems 
in  creating  nations;  militarism,  dictatorship,  and  democ- 
racy; sources  of  underdevelopment;  reform  and  revolution 
in  tlie  twentieth  century.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
29.245  Modem  Jewish  Civilization  (3)  Surveys  Jewish 
respxDnses  to  the  challenges  of  modernity.  Examines  the 
creation  of  new  Jewish  communities  in  America  and  Israel, 
shifts  in  Jewish  political  status,  and  innovations  in  Jewish 
religious  and  intellectual  history  such  as  Zionism  and 
Hasidism.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

29.248  Transfomiation  of  the  Middle  East  (3)  The  his- 
torical development  of  the  modem  Middle  East,  including 
changes  in  Muslim  society  linked  to  the  loss  of  power  and 
prestige  to  western  influence;  the  emergence  of  national- 
ism; the  growth  of  oil  wealth;  and  the  role  religion  plays  in 
Middle  Eastern  life.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

29.250  Civilization  and  Modernization:  Asia  /S  3:2  (3) 

Compares  the  great  civilizations  of  China,  India,  and 
Japan;  their  interaction  with  the  West;  and  their  transfor- 
mation from  the  nineteenth  century.  It  thoroughly  ana- 
lyzes modernization  and  why  Asian  societies  changed  so 
differendy;  why  revolutions  wracked  China  and  commu- 
nism triumphed;  how  Japan  emerged  as  a  premier  indus- 
trial state;  and  how  India  balances  tradition,  modernity, 
and  democracy.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite 
for  Gerveral  Education  credit  23. 1 50  or  29. 1 20  or  6 1 . 1 85. 

29.260  To  Arms:  People  and  Nations  at  War  /S  3:2  (3) 

War  as  an  enduring  historical  phenomenon.  The  causes 
of  war  In  the  past  and  how  wars  have  been  justified  by 
nations  and  experienced  by  persons  and  peoples.  Chang- 
ing attitudes  toward  war,  alternatives  to  it,  and  its  possible 
future.  Usucilly  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite Jor  General 
Education  credit:  29. 120  or  33. 105. 

29.280  Cities:  Cradles  of  Civilization  (3)  Urban  devel- 
opment from  Ur  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  physical 
planning,  the  city  as  a  creative  environment,  economic 


development,  and  the  city's  role  in  history.  Offered  irregu- 
larly. 

29.300  Ancient  Studies  (3)  Topical  courses  in  ancient 
history:  Greece  in  the  age  of  Tyrants;  Classical  Greece; 
Ancient  Sparta;  Alexander  the  Great;  the  Burden  of  Suc- 
cess— the  Failure  of  the  Roman  Republic;  Principate  to 
Patriarchy — the  Roman  Empire;  Causes  of  War  in  Antiq- 
uity; Major  Personalities  of  Classical  Antiquity;  Silent  Peo- 
ples of  Antiquity — Women,  Children,  and  Slaves; 
Espionage  in  the  Ancient  World.  Meets  with  29.600.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be 
different.  Offered  irregularly. 

29.316  Eastern  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (3) 

Nationalism  as  the  driving  force  in  nineteenth-century 
Eastern  Europe.  From  the  Baltic  to  the  Balkans,  popula- 
tions initially  under  the  total  domination  of  the  German 
powers,  Russia,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  challenged  this 
foreign  rule.  The  course  examines  the  emergence  of  this 
special  type  of  nationalism  and  the  fate  of  the  predomi- 
nantly peasant  societies  in  the  transformation  of  the  social 
and  economic  life  of  the  area.  Meets  with  29.616.  Usually 
offered  alternate  falls. 

29.317  Eastern  Europe  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (3) 
In  the  twentieth  century  the  area  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Balkans  has  experienced  two  cataclysmic  wars,  national 
independence  in  the  interwar  period,  Soviet  domination, 
and  newly  acquired  independence.  The  narrative,  causes, 
and  costs  of  Eastern  Europ>e's  traumatic  history  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  its  diverse  ethnic  composition.  Meets  with 

29.617.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs. 

29.318  Nazi  Germany  (3)  The  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  made  it  possible  for  Hitler  to  take 
power.  The  nature  of  Nazi  rule.  World  War  II  from  the  Nazi 
side  and  the  Holocaust  from  that  of  the  Jews.  Meets  with 

29.618.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

29.319  Holocaust  (3)  Traces  the  history  of  anti-Semitism 
and  the  development  of  racism  that  led  to  the  Holocaust. 
Examines  the  historical  development  of  the  Final  Solution. 
Considers  the  variety  of  responses  to  Jewish  persecution 
by  the  Nazi  perpetrators,  the  Jews,  and  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Meets  with  29.619.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

29.320  War  and  Diplomacy:  Napoleon  to  Bismarck  (3) 
The  course  describes  and  interprets  Napoleonic  wars  and 
diplomacy;  the  Congress  of  Vienna;  the  Concert  of  Europe; 
therevoluUonsof  1820,  1830,  and  1848;  the  Crimean  War; 
the  conflicts  of  Italian  and  German  nationalism; 
Bismarck's  diplomatic  system;  imperialism;  the  partition 
of  Africa;  rivalries  in  Asia;  Balkan  conflicts;  and  the  roots 
of  World  War  I.  Meets  with  29.620.  Offered  irregularly. 

29.321  War  and  Peace:  Bismarck  to  Hitler  (3)  The  two 
world  wars  and  their  backgrounds  of  revolution  and  de- 
pression are  focal  points  for  explaining  the  origins  of  wars 
and  the  failure  of  p>eace  in  modem  civilizations.  Sp)ecific 
topics  include  imperialism  amd  world  politics.  World  War 
I;  p>eace-making  at  Versailles;  the  Great  Depression;  the 
rise  of  the  Nazis,  Fascists,  Eind  Communist  Russia  and 
their  foreign  policies;  the  German  blitzkrieg  in  World  War 
II;  subsequent  allied  victories;  and  attempts  to  create  a 
"brave  new  world."  Meets  with  29.62 1 .  Offered  irregularly. 

29.322  History  of  London  (3)  Selective  examination  of 
the  history  of  London,  emphasizing  Westminster  and  po- 
litical London,  literary  London,  London  In  war,  and  East 
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End  revitalization.  Class  discussions  enrichied  by  visits  to 
hallmarks  of  historical  importance  and  museums.  Re- 
quired of  all  Lxjndon  Semester  students.  Usually  offered 
every  term. 

29.323  Hungarian  History  and  Civilization  (4)  Analysis 
of  Hungarian  history,  the  constraints  of  the  geop)olitical 
situation  in  Hungary,  and  Hungary  as  a  cultural,  econom- 
ical, political,  and  ideologiccd  frontline  of  Europe.  Exami- 
nation of  the  roots  of  nationalism,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire,  the  fateful  system  of  peace  treaties  after  World  Wcir 
I.  Analysis  of  East-West  dilemmas.  Offered  only  in  Buda- 
pest. Usually  offered  every  spring. 

29.324  Czech  Profile  (6)  This  interdisciplinary  course  is 
designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  fundamental 
aspects  of  the  history,  politics  and  culture  of  the 
Czechlands  through  lectures,  readings,  screenings  cind 
field  trips.  Examines  three  key  areas  of  challenge  to  the 
new  democracy:  legal,  economic  and  human.  Emphasizing 
the  fundamental  changes  that  need  to  be  made  so  that  the 
Czech  Republic  can  pass  fi-om  a  half-century  of  totalitarian 
regimes  to  a  true  democracy.  Offered  only  in  Prague.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  fall. 

29.325  20th  Centuiy  Central  European  History  (4)  De- 
velopments in  the  politics,  economies,  cultures,  and  soci- 
eties of  Central  European  states  during  the  past  century. 
Topics  include:  the  age  of  imperialism:  the  end  of  the  mon- 
archies in  Central  Europe:  politics  and  culture  in  the  Wei- 
mar Republic:  the  rise  of  dictatorships  and  fascism:  the 
Third  Reich:  World  War  II  and  its  consequences:  the  re- 
building of  democracy:  and  the  German  division.  Offered 
in  Vienna  and  Prague.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

29.326  European  Society  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twen- 
tieth Centuries  (3)  Relationships  between  traditional  so- 
cial groups  cind  the  emergence  of  new  classes,  cultural 
patterns,  and  aspirations.  The  effect  of  altered  birth  and 
death  rates,  urbanization,  technology,  education,  and 
other  forces  stimulating  change.  New  grievcinces,  mass 
culture,  and  the  growth  of  alienation.  Interest  groups,  the 
consumer  society,  and  the  "New  Europe."  Meets  with 

29.626.  Offered  irregularly. 

29.327  Twentieth  Century  Europe  (3)  In  this  century 
Europe  has  experienced  two  major  wars,  a  wave  of  com- 
munist revolution,  a  violent  reaction  in  the  form  of  fascism, 
and  the  horror  of  mass  extermination.  Yet  Europe  today  is 
quite  prosperous,  and  there  Eire  better  links  between  the 
Western  countries  and  their  communist  counterparts  than 
could  be  imagined  two  decades  ago.  There  is  something  in 
Europe's  past  that  gives  it  a  certain  resilience.  Meets  with 

29.627.  Usually  offered  alternate  years. 

29.329  European  Thought  and  Ideology  (3)  Rotating 
topical  cmd  chronological  studies.  Examples  are  European 
Communism  and  European  Liberalism.  Meets  with 
29.629.  Offered  irregularly. 

29.331  Modem  Revolutions  (3)  The  theory,  patterns, 
and  practice  of  twentieth  century  revolutions,  and  the  rev- 
olutionary tradition  stemming  firom  the  Enlightenment, 
the  French  Revolution,  and  Marxism.  Detailed  treatment 
of  the  Russian.  Neizi.  Chinese,  Vietnamese,  and  Cubcin 
revolutions,  cind  consideration  of  the  effects  of  revolutions 
and  the  revolutionary  potential  of  modem  industrial  soci- 
eties. Meets  with  29.631.  Usually  offered  alternate  yeeirs. 


29.332  Contemporary  Historical  Studies  (3)  Rotating 
topics.  Including  Democracy  amd  Totalitarianism:  Im- 
fjerialism.  Racism,  and  the  Third  World:  Psychohistory: 
Political  Asscissinations  in  Europe:  Death  in  History:  Mad- 
ness in  History:  History  of  Sexuality:  Women  in  European 
History.  Meets  with  29.632.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in 
the  same  term:  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered 
every  term. 

29.334  Victorian  England  (3)  Examines  the  many 
threats  to  traditional  beliefs  and  social  patterns  that 
emerged  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Subjects  include  the 
effect  of  Darwinism  on  religion,  the  emergence  of  working- 
class  politics,  the  campaign  for  female  suffrage,  discontent 
in  Ireland,  and  the  growth  of  empire.  Meets  with  29.634. 
Offered  irregularly. 

29.335  Twentieth  Century  England  (3)  Has  England  be- 
come a  third-rate  pxjwer?  The  course  ainalyzes  England's 
changing  status  in  the  twentieth  century:  the  rise  of  the 
Labour  Party,  the  depression.  World  War  II,  loss  of  empire, 
and  contemporary  British  culture.  Meets  with  29.635.  Of- 
fered irregulcirly. 

29.336  History  of  Ireland  (3)  Survey  of  Irish  history  from 
the  Gaelic  invasions  to  the  present,  focusing  on  the  devel- 
opment of  Irish  cultural  and  national  identity.  Meets  with 

29.636.  Offered  irregularly. 

29.337  British  Studies  (3)  Rotating  topics,  including 
Hanoverian  England.  Edwardicin  England,  the  British 
Working-Class  Experience,  Popular  Culture  in  Modem 
Britain,  emd  Popular  Rebels  in  Britain.  Meets  with 

29.637.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term:  topic 
must  be  different.  Offered  irregulcirly. 

29.340  Latin  American  Studies  (3)  Rotating  topics,  in- 
cluding Diplomatic  History  of  Latin  America,  Twentieth 
Century  Diplomacy  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Latin  America, 
and  Latin  American  Intellectual  History.  Meets  with 
29.640.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  scime  term:  topic 
must  be  different.  Offered  irregularly. 

29.342  History  of  Chile  (4)  Emphasis  on  the  indepen- 
dence movement,  nineteenth  century  weirs  with  neighbor- 
ing countries,  growth  of  the  mining  and  agricultural 
industries,  and  the  creation  of  one  of  Latin  America's  Icirg- 
est  middle  classes.  Examines  the  social  mores  and 
attitudes  of  the  Chilean  people  and  the  roles  of  the  Church, 
the  family,  and  social  institutions.  Offered  only  in  Santi- 
ago. Usually  offered  every  spring. 

29.343  History  of  Israel  (3)  Traces  the  development  of 
modem  political  Zionism  in  nineteenth-century  Europe; 
the  historical  background  leading  to  the  establishment  of 
the  State  of  Israel  in  1948:  and  the  history  of  Israel  since 
then,  including  patterns  of  Jewish  immigration  and  its 
relationship  to  the  Arab  world.  Meets  with  29.643.  Usually 
offered  every  spring. 

29.344  Topics  in  Jewish  History  (3)  Rotating  topics  in 
Jewish  history  exploring  one  theme,  or  period,  or  geo- 
graphical region  of  the  Jewish  past.  May  include  the  his- 
tory of  women  in  Jewish  tradition.  East  European  Jewry, 
the  world  of  the  shtetl.  American  Jewish  women,  and  eintl- 
Semitism.  Meets  with  29.644.  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
but  not  within  the  same  term:  topic  must  be  different. 
Offered  irregularly. 

29.345  Russian  Studies  (3)  Rotating  topics,  including 
RussiEin  Social  History:  Russian  Revolutionary  Tradition; 
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USSR  Dissidents  and  Dictators;  Russia  and  the  West 
1472-1900;  Russia  in  War  and  Revolution,  1855-1917 
Twentieth  Century  Russian  Diplomacy;  Lord  and  Peasant: 
and  Nineteenth  Century  Russian  Literature  and  Society. 
Meets  with  29.645.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same 
term;  topic  must  be  different.  Offered  Irregularly. 
29.347  Asian  Studies  (3)  Topical  courses  in  Asian  history, 
including:  China:  from  the  Manchus  to  Mao;  History  of 
Japan;  and  India  and  the  West.  Meets  with  29.647.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be 
different.  Offered  irregularly. 

29.350  Colonial  America  (3)  1492  to  1763.  The  founding 
and  development  of  England's  North  American  colonies, 
emphasizing  the  original  impulses  and  methods  of  coloni- 
zation; Indian  peoples  and  conflict;  non-English  immigra- 
tion; the  genesis  and  African  background  of  the  slave  trade 
and  slavery;  and  the  creation  of  a  dominant  English  cul- 
ture in  an  ethniccdly  and  racially  diverse  society.  Meets 
with  29.650.  Usually  offered  alternate  years. 

29.351  Era  of  the  Revolution  and  Constitution  (3)  The 

political  and  social  history  of  the  American  Revolution, 
emphasizing  such  topics  as  the  genesis  of  the  revolution- 
ary conflict,  the  revolution  as  a  "republican  revolution,"  the 
revolution's  ideological  and  social  results  and  their  effect 
abroad,  and  the  formation  of  the  Constitution.  Meets  with 
29.651.  Usually  offered  alternate  years. 

29.352  The  Era  of  the  New  RepubUc.  1789-1850  (3) 

The  new  republic's  political  consolidation  during  its  first 
critical  decades;  its  physical,  economic,  cind  political  trans- 
formation by  continental  expansion;  the  transportation 
amd  industrial  revolutions  and  the  creation  of  a  mass  de- 
mocracy; and  the  first  confrontations  over  slavery  in  1832- 
33  and  1848-50.  Meets  with  29.652.  Usually  offered 
alternate  years. 

29.353  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  (3)  Chronological 
coverage  from  the  Compromise  of  1850  to  the  final  with- 
drawal of  federal  troops  from  the  South  in  1877.  Topics 
include  antebellum  reform,  sectional  conflict,  black  slav- 
ery, secession,  and  postwar  racial  and  political  problems. 
Political  and  social  issues  are  emphasized,  rather  than  a 
narrative  of  battles  and  skirmishes.  Meets  with  29.653. 
Usually  offered  alternate  years. 

29.354  The  South  since  Reconstniction  (3)  The  theme 
is  the  South's  struggle  with  the  Issues  of  integration,  sep- 
eiration,  and  self-definition  since  the  Civil  Wair.  Recon- 
struction and  redemption,  race  relations,  violence,  the  rise 
emd  fall  of  the  "Solid  South,'  and  the  "New  South"  of  Jimmy 
Carter.  Meets  with  29.654.  Usueilly  offered  alternate  years. 

29.355  Emergence  of  Modem  America,  1877-1920  (3) 

The  course  considers  themes  in  the  modernization  of 
America:  the  rise  of  corporations  and  cities,  the  influx  of 
immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  and  the 
advent  of  the  new  diplomacy  and  Imperialism.  Also  stud- 
ied: populism  and  progressivism.  Meets  with  29.655.  Usu- 
ally offered  alternate  years. 

29.356  Twentieth  Century  America  (3)  Life  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  Is  different  from  all  other  periods  of  our  past. 
To  understand  why  requires  an  examination  of  the  explo- 
sion of  science  and  technology,  the  growth  of  government, 
America's  increasing  involvement  in  the  world,  the  multi- 
plication of  protest  and  liberation  movements,  the  new 


politics,  and  neo-Kejmesian  economics.  Meets  with 
29.656.  Offered  irregularly. 

29.357  America  between  the  Wars.  1919-1941  (3)  Fol- 
lowing a  decade  of  stability  and  prosperity,  the  dislocations 
caused  by  the  Great  Depression  disrupted  the  lives  and 
shook  the  institutions  of  the  American  people,  leading  to 
unprecedented  political  and  cultural  experimentation. 
Emphasizing  both  the  contrasts  and  continuities  between 
the  1920s  and  1930s,  the  course  Investigates  the  patterns 
of  political,  social,  cultural,  economic,  and  InteUectual  life 
during  the  interwar  period,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
tensions  between  radical  and  conservative  tendencies. 
Meets  with  29.657.  Offered  irregularly. 

29.360  U.S.  Foreign  Relations.  1774-1914  (3)  The  his- 
tory of  United  States  diplomacy  (and  other  forms  of  inter- 
national relations)  from  the  Revolution  to  the  eve  of  World 
War  I.  Focus  on  policy  making  and  makers;  on  such  long- 
term  issues  such  as  unilateralism,  imperialism,  and  neu- 
trality; and  on  economics  and  ideology.  Meets  with  29.660. 
Usually  offered  alternate  falls. 

29.361  U.S.  Foreign  Relations  since  1914  (3)  The  his- 
tory of  United  States  diplomacy  (and  other  forms  of  inter- 
national relations)  since  the  onset  of  World  War  I.  Focus 
on  policy  making  and  makers;  on  such  long-term  issues 
as  isolationism,  go-it-alone  unilateralism,  and  interven- 
tionlsm;  on  Ideology,  economics,  and  related  domestic  pol- 
itics; and  on  growing  U.S.  attention  to  military  and  national 
security  matters.  Meets  with  29.661.  Usually  offered  every 
spring. 

29.362  Studies  in  War,  Peace,  Diplomacy,  and  Power 

(3)  Rotating  topics,  including  World  War  II:  the  world  ex- 
perience; World  War  II:  the  American  experience;  the  Cold 
War,  Korea,  and  Vietnam;  the  Vietnam  War;  American 
anti-communism;  gender  and  p>ower;  war  and  opposition 
to  war  in  film  and  fiction;  the  early  Cold  War;  imperialism 
and  modernization  in  Asia;  and  European  world  politics 
since  1945.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  within  the  same 
term:  topic  must  be  different.  Meets  with  29.662.  Offered 
irregularly. 

29.364  Twentieth  Century  United  States  Response  to 
Revolution  (3)  E^very  twentieth  century  president  has 
been  compelled  to  resjxjnd  to  a  modem  revolutionary 
movement.  This  course  focuses  on  American  foreign  policy 
in  a  revolutionary  world,  including  consideration  of  the 
perception  of  revolution  in  Washington;  revolutions  in 
Mexico,  Russia,  China,  Cuba,  and  Iran;  and  "Wars  of  Na- 
tioneil  Liberation."  Meets  with  29.664.  Offered  irregulcirly. 

29.368  Great  Ideas  in  American  History:  American 
Thought  from  Puritanism  to  the  Counter-Culture  (3) 

The  course  examines  the  works  of  great  American  thinkers 
from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present,  including 
Roger  Williams,  Jonathan  Ekiwards,  Jefferson,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  Thoreau.  Melville,  Sumner,  Henry  Adams,  Wil- 
liam Jcmies,  B.F.  Skinner,  and  Lewis  Murrfford.  They  are 
placed  in  their  philosophiceil,  religious,  and  cultural  con- 
texts. Meets  with  29.668.  Offered  irregularly. 
29.371  Ideology.  Culture,  and  American  Politics  (3) 
How  have  American  political  leaders  Justified  their  objec- 
tives? How  have  popular  beliefs  and  attitudes  been  re- 
flected in  the  American  political  system?  This  course, 
concentrating  on  the  twentieth  century,  explores  the  rela- 
tionship between  American  political  life  on  the  one  hand 
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and  ideas  and  popular  persuasions  on  the  other.  Meets 
with  29.  671.  Offered  irregularly. 

29.372  African  American  Women  in  the  U.S.  (3)  Fo 
cuses  on  Uie  contribution  and  presence  of  African  Ameri- 
can women  in  the  U.S.  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth 
centuries.  Particular  attention  to  black  women's  social, 
political,  and  community  activities,  including  the  anti- 
slavery  societies,  the  nineteenth-century  women's  club 
movement,  and  sororities,  up  through  the  more  recent  civil 
rights  and  women's  rights  movements.  The  issues  of  race, 
sex  and  class  will  be  highlighted  in  context  throughout  the 
course.  Meets  with  29.672.  Usually  offered  alternate 
springs. 

29.373  American  Jewish  History  (3)  Today  American 
Jewry  constitutes  the  preeminent  Diaspora  Jewish  com- 
munity. This  course  traces  its  historical  development  by 
examining  the  waves  of  Jewish  immigration  to  the  United 
States  and  the  institutions  that  American  Jews  created  to 
sustain  their  community.  Meets  with  29.673.  Usually  of- 
fered alternate  springs. 

29.374  Work  and  Workers  (3)  The  history  of  work  over 
the  last  200  years.  Topics  include  the  rise  of  the  modem 
corporation,  technology,  and  the  workplace:  the  changing 
"work  ethic";  labor  unions  and  labor  politics;  and  indus- 
trial relations  in  the  post-industrial  economy.  Meets  with 
26.674.  Offered  irregularly. 

29.375  The  Radical  Tradition  in  the  United  States  (3) 
The  history  of  the  left  and  radical  social  movements  of 
workers,  farmers,  women,  and  blacks  since  the  1770s. 
Meets  with  29.675.  Offered  irregularly. 

29.376  Americans  and  their  Environment  (3)  Focuses 
on  the  ideas,  politics,  and  social  structures  that  have  in- 
fluenced Americans  in  their  relationship  with  their  natural 
environment.  Course  includes  such  topics  as  how  Ameri- 
cans have  viewed  and  valued  wilderness,  their  treatment 
of  land,  and  their  use  of  natural  resources  in  the  context 
of  U.S.  expansion  and  industrial  development.  Meets  with 
29.676.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs. 

29.390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  History  (1-6) 
29.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  Elducation  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

29.480  Major  Seminar  I  (3)  Methods  and  materials  of 
historiccil  research  and  writing,  with  emphasis  on  re- 
sources in  the  Washington  area.  Students  design  and  out- 
line research  topics  based  in  part  on  the  use  of  primary 
sources.  Required  of  all  history  majors.  Normally  followed 
by  29.481.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  senior 
or  second-semester  junior  standing. 

29.481  Major  Seminar  II  (3)  Completion  of  a  substantial 
research  paper  based  in  part  on  the  use  of  primary  source 
materials.  Required  of  all  history  majors.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  and  29.480. 

29.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  History  (1-6) 

29.491  Internship  (1-6) 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

29.500  Studies  in  History  (3)  Rotating  topics,  including 
Twentieth  Century  European  Studies,  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Century  Russian  and  Soviet  Studies,  English 
and  British  Studies,  Ancient  Studies,  American  FoliUcal 
Studies,  American  Social  Studies,  American  Cultural 


Studies,  American  Diplomatic  Studies,  and  American  Mil- 
itary Studies.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  ad- 
vanced undergraduate  or  graduate  standing. 
29.590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  History  (1-6) 
Graduate  Courses 

Note:  Courses  numbered  29.600  through  29.684  gener- 
ally meet  with  courses  at  the  300  level.  Registration  at  the 
600  level  implies  graduate-level  assignments  and  higher 
expectations  regarding  performance. 
29.600  Ancient  Studies  (3)  Topical  courses  in  ancient 
history:  Greece  in  the  Age  of  Tyrants;  Classical  Greece; 
Ancient  Sparta;  Alexander  the  Great;  the  Burden  of  Suc- 
cess— the  Failure  of  the  Roman  Republic;  Principate  to 
Patriarchy — the  Roman  Empire;  Causes  of  War  in  Antiq- 
uity; Major  Personalities  of  Classical  Antiquity;  Silent  Peo- 
ples of  Antiquity — Women,  Children,  and  Slaves;  and 
Espionage  in  the  Ancient  World.  Meets  with  29.300.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be 
different.  Offered  irregularly. 

29.616  Eastern  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (3) 
Nationalism  as  the  driving  force  in  nineteenth-century 
Eastern  Europe.  From  the  Baltic  to  the  Balkans,  popula- 
tions initially  under  the  total  domination  of  the  German 
powers,  Russia,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  challenged  this 
foreign  rule.  The  course  examines  the  emergence  of  this 
special  type  of  nationalism  and  the  fate  of  the  predomi- 
nantly peasant  societies  in  the  transformation  of  the  social 
and  economic  life  of  the  area.  Meets  with  29.316.  Usually 
offered  alternate  falls. 

29.617  Eastern  Europe  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (3) 
In  the  twentieth  century  the  area  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Balkans  has  experiencod  two  cataclysmic  wars,  national 
independence  in  the  interwar  period,  Soviet  domination, 
and  newly  acquired  independence.  The  ncirraUve,  causes, 
and  costs  of  Eastern  Europe's  traumatic  history  with  sp>e- 
cial  emphasis  on  its  diverse  ethnic  composition.  Meets  with 

29.317.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs. 

29.618  Tiazi  Germany  (3)  The  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  made  it  possible  for  Hitler  to  take 
power.  The  nature  of  Nazi  rule.  World  Wax  II  from  the  Nazi 
side  and  the  Holocaust  from  that  of  the  Jews.  Meets  with 

29.318.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

29.619  Holocaust  (3)  Traces  the  history  of  anti-Semitism 
and  the  development  of  racism  that  led  to  the  Holocaust. 
Examines  the  historical  development  of  the  Final  Solution. 
Considers  the  variety  of  responses  to  Jewish  persecution 
by  the  Nazi  perpetrators,  the  Jews,  and  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Meets  with  29.319.  UsuEilly  offered  every  feill. 

29.620  War  and  Diplomacy:  Napoleon  to  Bismarck  (3) 
The  course  describes  and  interprets  Napoleonic  wars  and 
diplomacy:  the  Congress  of  Vienna;  the  Concert  of  Eurof>e; 
the  revolutions  of  1820.  1830,  and  1848;  the  Crimean  War; 
the  conflicts  of  Italian  and  German  nationalism; 
Bismarck's  diplomatic  system;  impericdism;  the  partition 
of  Africa;  rivalries  in  Asia:  Balkan  conflicts;  and  the  roots 
of  Worid  War  I.  Meets  with  29.320.  Offered  irregularly. 

29.621  War  and  Peace:  Bismarck  to  Hitler  (3)  The  two 
world  wars  and  their  backgrounds  of  revolution  and  de- 
pression are  foccd  points  for  explaining  the  origins  of  wars 
and  the  failure  of  peace  in  modem  civilizations.  Specific 
topics  include  imperialism  and  world  politics.  World  War 
I;  peace-making  at  Versailles;  the  Great  Depression;  the 
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rise  of  the  Nazis,  Fascists,  and  Communist  Russia  and 
their  foreign  policies:  the  German  blitzkrieg  in  World  War 
II;  subsequent  allied  victories;  and  attempts  to  create  a 
"brave  new  world."  Meets  Avith  29.321.  Offered  irregularly. 

29.626  European  Society  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twen- 
tieth Centuries  (3)  Relationships  between  traditional  so- 
cial groups  and  the  emergence  of  new  classes,  cultural 
patterns,  and  aspirations.  The  effect  of  altered  birth  and 
death  rates,  urbanization,  technology,  education,  and 
other  forces  stimulating  change.  New  grievances,  mass 
culture,  and  the  growth  of  alienation.  Interest  groups,  the 
consumer  society,  and  the  "new  Europe."  Meets  with 

29.326.  Offered  irregularly. 

29.627  Twentieth  Century  Europe  (3)  In  this  century 
Europe  has  experienced  two  major  wars,  a  wave  of  com- 
munist revolution,  a  violent  reaction  in  the  form  of  fascism, 
and  the  horror  of  mass  extermination.  Yet  Europe  today  is 
quite  prosperous,  and  there  are  better  links  between  the 
Western  countries  and  their  communist  counterparts  than 
could  be  imagined  two  decades  ago.  There  is  something  in 
Europe's  past  that  gives  it  a  certain  resilience.  Meets  with 

29.327.  Usually  offered  alternate  years. 

29.629  European  Thought  and  Ideology  (3)  Rotating 
topical  and  chronological  studies.  Examples  Eire  European 
Communism  and  European  Liberalism.  Meets  with 
29.329.  Offered  irregularly. 

29.631  Modem  Revolutions  (3)  The  theory,  patterns, 
and  practice  of  twentieth  century  revolutions,  and  the  rev- 
olutionary tradition  stemming  from  the  Enlightenment, 
French  Revolution,  and  Marxism.  Detailed  treatment  of  the 
Russian,  Nazi,  Chinese,  Vietnamese,  and  Cuban  revolu- 
tions, and  consideration  of  the  effects  of  revolutions  and 
the  revolutionary  potential  of  modem  industrial  societies. 
Meets  with  29.331.  Usually  offered  alternate  years. 

29.632  Contemporary  Historical  Studies  (3)  Rotating 
topics,  including  Democracy  and  TotalitariEinism;  Im- 
perialism, Racism,  and  the  Third  World;  Psychohistory; 
Political  Assassinations  in  Europe;  Death  in  History;  Mad- 
ness in  History;  History  of  Sexuality;  Women  in  Europeein 
History.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic 
must  be  different.  Meets  with  29.332.  Offered  irregularly. 

29.634  Victorian  England  (3)  Examines  the  many 
threats  to  traditional  beliefs  and  social  patterns  that 
emerged  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Subjects  include  the 
effect  of  Darwinism  on  religion,  the  emergence  of  working- 
class  politics,  the  campeiign  for  female  suffrage,  discontent 
in  Ireland,  and  the  growth  of  empire.  Meets  with  29.334. 
Offered  irregularly. 

29.635  Twentieth  Century  England  (3)  Has  England  be- 
come a  third-rate  power?  The  course  aneilyzes  EnglEind's 
changing  status  in  the  twentieth  century:  the  rise  of  the 
Labour  Party,  the  depression.  World  War  II.  loss  of  empire, 
and  contemporcuy  British  culture.  Meets  with  29.335.  Of- 
fered Irregulcirly. 

29.636  History  of  Ireland  (3)  Survey  of  Irish  history  from 
the  Gaelic  invasions  to  the  present,  focusing  on  the  devel- 
opment of  Irish  cultural  and  national  identity.  Meets  with 
29.336.  Offered  irregularly. 

29.637  British  Studies  (3)  RotaUng  topics.  Including 
Hanoverian  England,  Edwardian  England,  the  British 
Worklng-Class  Experience,  Populeir  Culture  in  Modem 
Britain,  and  Popular  Rebels  In  Britain.  Meets  with  29.337. 


May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be 
different.  Offered  irregularly. 

29.640  Latin  American  Studies  (3)  Rotating  topics,  in- 
cluding Diplomatic  History  of  Latin  America.  Twentieth 
Century  Diplomacy  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Latin  America, 
and  Latin  American  Intellectual  History.  Meets  with 
29.340.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic 
must  be  different.  Offered  irregularly. 

29.643  History  of  Israel  (3)  Traces  the  development  of 
modem  jxjlitical  Zionism  in  nineteenth  century  Europe; 
the  historical  background  leading  to  the  establishment  of 
the  State  of  Israel  in  1948;  and  the  history  of  Israel  since 
then,  including  patterns  of  Jewish  immigration  and  its 
relationship  to  the  Arab  world.  Meets  with  29.343.  Usually 
offered  every  spring. 

29.644  Topics  in  Jewish  History  (3)  Rotating  topics  in 
Jewish  history  exploring  one  theme,  or  period,  or  geo- 
graphical region  of  the  Jewish  past.  May  include  the  his- 
tory of  women  in  Jewish  tradition.  East  European  Jewry, 
the  world  of  the  shtetl.  American  Jewish  women,  and  emti- 
Semitism.  Meets  with  29.344.  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
but  not  within  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different. 
Offered  irregularly. 

29.645  Russian  Studies  (3)  Rotating  topics,  including 
Russian  Social  History;  Russian  Revolutionary  Tradition; 
USSR;  Dissidents  and  Dictators;  Russia  and  the  West. 
1472-1900;  Russia  in  War  and  Revolution,  1855-1917; 
Twentieth  Century  Russian  Diplomacy;  Lord  and  Peasant; 
and  Nineteenth  Century  Russian  Literature  and  Society. 
Meets  with  29.345.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same 
term;  topic  must  be  different.  Offered  irregularly. 
29.647  Asian  Studies  (3)  Topical  courses  in  Asian  history, 
including:  China:  from  the  Manchus  to  Mao;  History  of 
Japan;  and  India  and  the  West.  Meets  with  29.347.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be 
different.  Offered  irregularly. 

29.650  Colonial  America  (3)  1492  to  1763.  The  founding 
and  development  of  EnglEind's  North  American  colonies, 
emphasizing  the  original  impulses  emd  methods  of  coloni- 
zation; Indian  peoples  and  conflict;  non-English  immigra- 
tion; the  genesis  and  African  background  of  the  slave  trade 
cind  slavery;  and  the  creation  of  a  dominant  English  cul- 
ture in  an  ethnically  and  racially  diverse  society.  Meets 
with  29.350.  Usually  offered  ciltemate  years. 

29.651  Era  of  the  Revolution  and  Constitution  (3)  The 
politiccil  and  social  history  of  the  American  Revolution, 
emphasizing  such  topics  as  the  genesis  of  the  revolution- 
ary conflict,  the  revolution  as  a  "republican  revolution."  the 
revolution's  ideological  and  socicil  results  emd  their  effect 
abroad,  amd  the  formation  of  the  Constitution.  Meets  with 
29.351.  Usually  offered  alternate  years. 

29.652  The  Era  of  the  New  Republic.  1789-1850  (3) 
The  new  republic's  political  consolidation  during  its  first 
critical  decades;  its  physical,  economic,  and  political  trans- 
formation by  continental  expansion;  the  transportation 
cind  industrial  revolutions  emd  the  creation  of  a  mass  de- 
mocracy; and  the  first  confrontations  over  slavery  in  1832- 
1833  and  1848-1850.  Meets  with  29.352.  Usually  offered 
Eiltemate  yeeirs. 

29.653  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  (3)  Chronological 
coverage  from  the  Compromise  of  1850  to  the  final  with- 
drawal of  federal  troops  from  the  South  in  1877.  Topics 
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include  antebellum  reform,  sectional  conflict,  black  slav- 
ery, secession,  and  postwar  racial  and  political  problems. 
Political  and  social  issues  are  emphasized,  rather  than  a 
narrative  of  battles  and  skirmishes.  Meets  with  29.353. 
Usually  offered  alternate  years. 

29.654  The  South  since  Reconstruction  (3)  The  theme 
is  the  Souths  struggle  with  the  issues  of  integration,  sep- 
ciration.  and  self-definition  since  the  Civil  War.  Recon- 
struction and  redemption,  race  relations,  violence,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  "Solid  South,"  and  the  "New  South"  of  Jimmy 
Carter.  Meets  with  29.354.  Usually  offered  alternate  years. 

29.655  Emergence  of  Modem  America,  1877-1920  (3) 
The  course  considers  themes  in  the  modernization  of 
America:  the  rise  of  corporations  and  cities,  the  influx  of 
immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  and  the 
advent  of  the  new  diplomacy  and  imperialism.  Populism 
and  progressivism.  Meets  with  29.355.  Usually  ofiered  al- 
ternate years. 

29.656  Twentieth  Century  America  (3)  Life  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  is  different  from  all  other  periods  of  our  past. 
To  understand  why  requires  an  examination  of  the  explo- 
sion of  science  and  technology,  the  growth  of  government, 
America's  increasing  involvement  in  the  world,  the  multi- 
plication of  protest  and  liberation  movements,  the  new 
politics,  and  neo-Keynesian  economics.  Meets  with 
29.356.  Offered  irregularly. 

29.657  America  between  the  Wars,  1919-1941  (3)  Fol- 
lowing a  decade  of  stability  and  prosperity,  the  dislocations 
caused  by  the  Great  Depression  disrupted  the  lives  and 
shook  the  institutions  of  the  American  people,  leading  to 
unprecedented  political  and  cultural  experimentation. 
Emphasizing  both  the  contrasts  and  continuities  between 
the  1920s  and  1930s,  the  course  investigates  the  patterns 
of  political,  social,  cultured,  economic,  and  intellectual  life 
during  the  interwar  period,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
tensions  between  radical  and  conservative  tendencies. 
Meets  with  29.357.  Offered  irregularly. 

29.660  U.S.  Foreign  Relations.  1774-1914  (3)  The  his- 
tory of  United  States  diplomacy  (and  other  forms  of  inter- 
national relations)  from  the  Revolution  to  the  eve  of  World 
War  I.  Focus  on  f)olicy  making  and  makers;  on  such  long- 
term  issues  such  as  unilateralism,  impericdism,  and  neu- 
trality; and  on  economics  and  ideology.  Meets  with  29.360. 
Usually  offered  alternate  falls. 

29.661  U.S.  Foreign  Relations  since  1914  (3)  The  his- 
tory of  United  States  diplomacy  (and  other  forms  of  inter- 
national relations)  since  the  onset  of  World  War  I.  Focus 
on  fKDlicy  making  and  makers;  on  such  long-term  issues 
as  isolationism,  go-it-alone  unilateralism,  and  interven- 
tionism;  on  ideology,  economics,  and  related  domestic  pol- 
itics; and  on  growing  U.S.  attention  to  military  and  national 
security  matters.  Meets  with  29.361 .  Usually  offered  every 
spring. 

29.662  Studies  in  War,  Peace,  Diplomacy,  and  Power 
(3)  Rotating  topics,  including  World  War  11:  the  world  ex- 
perience; World  War  11:  the  Americem  experience;  the  Cold 
War,  Korea,  and  Vietnam;  the  Vietnam  War;  American 
anti-communism;  gender  cind  power;  war  and  oppxisition 
to  war  in  film  and  fiction;  the  early  Cold  War;  imperialism 
and  modernization  in  Asia;  and  European  world  politics 
since  1945.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  within  the  same 
term:  topic  must  be  different.  Meets  with  29.362.  Offered 
irregularly. 


29.664  Twentieth  Century  United  States  Response  to 
Revolution  (3)  Every  twentieth  century  president  has 
been  compelled  to  respond  to  a  modem  revolutionary 
movement.  This  course  focuses  on  American  foreign  p)olicy 
in  a  revolutionary  world,  including  consideration  of  the 
perception  of  revolution  in  Washington;  revolutions  in 
Mexico,  Russia,  China,  Cuba,  and  Iran;  and  "Wars  of  Na- 
tional Liberation."  Meets  with  29.364.  Offered  irregularly. 
29.668  Great  Ideas  in  American  History:  American 
Thought  from  Puritanism  to  the  Counter-Culture  (3) 
The  course  examines  the  works  of  great  American  thinkers 
from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present,  including 
Roger  Williams,  Jonathan  Ekiwards,  Jefferson,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  Thoreau,  Melville,  Sumner,  Henry  Adams.  Wil- 
liam James,  B.F.  Skinner,  and  Lewis  Mumibrd.  They  are 
placed  in  their  philosophical,  religious,  cind  cultural  con- 
texts. Meets  with  29.368.  Offered  irregularly. 

29.671  Ideology,  Culture,  and  American  Politics  (3) 
How  have  American  p)olitical  leaders  justified  their  objec- 
tives? How  have  popular  beliefs  and  attitudes  been  re- 
flected in  the  American  political  system?  This  course, 
concentrating  on  the  twentieth  century,  explores  the  rela- 
tionship between  American  political  life  on  the  one  hand 
and  ideas  and  popular  persuasions  on  the  other.  Meets 
with  29.371.  Offered  irreguleirly.  Prerequisite:  graduate 
standing. 

29.672  African  American  Women  in  the  U.S.  (3)  Fo- 
cuses on  the  contribution  and  presence  of  African  Ameri- 
can women  in  the  U.S.  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth 
centuries.  Particular  attention  to  black  women's  social, 
political,  and  community  activities,  including  the  anti- 
slavery  societies,  the  nineteenth-century  women's  club 
movement,  and  sororities,  up  through  the  more  recent  civil 
rights  and  women's  rights  movements.  The  issues  of  race, 
sex  and  class  will  be  highlighted  in  context  throughout  the 
course.  Meets  with  29.372.  Usually  offered  alternate 
springs. 

29.673  American  Jewish  History  (3)  Today  American 
Jewry  constitutes  the  preeminent  Diaspora  Jewish  com- 
munity. This  course  traces  its  historical  development  by 
examining  the  waves  of  Jewish  immigration  to  the  United 
States  and  the  institutions  that  American  Jews  created  to 
sustain  their  community.  Meets  with  29.373.  Usucdly  of- 
fered alternate  springs. 

29.674  Work  and  Workers  (3)  The  history  of  work  over 
the  last  200  years.  Topics  include  the  rise  of  the  modem 
corporation,  technology,  and  the  workplace;  the  changing 
"work  ethic";  labor  unions  and  labor  politics;  cind  indus- 
trial relations  in  the  pxsst-industrial  economy.  Meets  with 
29.374.  Offered  irregularly.  Prerequisite:  graduate  stand- 
ing. 

29.675  The  Radical  Tradition  in  the  United  States  (3) 

The  history  of  the  left  and  the  radical  social  movements  of 
workers,  farmers,  women,  and  blacks  since  the  1770s. 
Meets  with  29.375.  Offered  irregularly.  Prerequisite:  grad- 
uate standing. 

29.676  Americans  and  their  Environment  (3)  Focuses 
on  the  ideas,  politics,  and  social  structures  that  have  in- 
fluenced Americans  in  their  relationship  with  their  natural 
environment.  Course  includes  such  topics  as  how  Ameri- 
cans have  viewed  and  valued  wilderness,  their  treatment 
of  land,  and  their  use  of  natural  resources  in  the  context 
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of  U.S.  expansion  and  industrial  development.  Meets  with 
29.376.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs. 
29.680  The  Origins  of  Constitutional  Government  in 
the  U.S.,  1763-1803  (6)  The  foundations,  principles, 
framing,  adoption,  and  implementation  of  the  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Fights  through  study  of  their  intellectual,  social, 
political,  and  cultural  origins  and  context.  Emphasizes 
18th  century  roots  of  U.S.  constitutional  government.  Stu- 
dents study  the  Federalist  Papers,  Madison's  Notes,  Anti- 
Federalist  writings,  other  contemporary  and  primary  texts, 
and  current  scholarship.  Usually  offered  every  summer. 
Note:  open  only  to  fellows  of  the  James  Madison  Memorial 
Fellowship  Foundation. 

29.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  History  (1-6) 

29.691  Internship  (1-6) 

29.692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  Education  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

29.720  Colloquium  in  Modem  European  History  since 
1789  I  (3)  Covers  issues  in  European  history  since  1789. 
Primary  emphasis  is  on  social,  economic,  cultural,  and 
intellectual  subjects  and  their  historiography.  The  collo- 
quium assumes  familiarity  with  the  basic  events  in  these 
areas.  Usually  offered  cdtemate  falls. 

29.721  Colloquium  in  Modem  European  History  since 
1789  n  (3)  Covers  issues  in  European  history  since  1789. 
Primary  emphasis  is  on  political,  diplomatic,  and  military 
subjects  and  their  historiography.  The  colloquium  as- 
sumes familiarity  with  the  basic  events  in  these  areas. 
Usually  offered  aJtemate  falls. 

29.727  Colloquimn  in  United  States  History  I:  to  1865 
(3)  The  course  assumes  the  student's  familiarity  with  fac- 
tual data  and  concentrates  on  analyzing  important  histo- 
riographic  disputes  and  developments  in  U.S.  history  to 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

29.728  Colloquium  in  United  States  History  II:  since 
1865  (3)  The  course  assumes  the  student's  familiarity  with 
factual  data  eind  concentrates  on  analyzing  important  his- 
toriographic  disputes  and  developments  in  U.S.  history 
from  1865  to  the  present.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

29.751  Research  Seminar  in  Eiu-opean  History  (3)  Iden- 
tification and  development  of  research  topics.  Sources  and 
their  evaluation.  Research  techniques  and  problems.  Writ- 
ing and  argumentation.  Students  reseairch  eind  write  sub- 
stantial papers  based  largely  on  primary  sources.  Some 
Ph.D.  Ccmdidates  use  the  course  to  develop  dissertation 
proposcils.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

29.752  Research  Seminar  in  United  States  History  (3) 
Identification  and  development  of  research  topics.  Sources 
and  their  eveiluation.  Reseeirch  techniques  and  problems. 
Writing  and  argumentation.  Students  research  and  write 
substeintial  papers  based  largely  on  primary  sources. 
Some  Ph.D.  candidates  use  the  course  to  develop  disser- 
tation proposals.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

29.797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (1-6)  Usually  offered 
every  term. 

29.799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar  (1-12)  Usually 
offered  every  term. 
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33.105  World  PoUtics  /S  3:1  (3)  Patterns  of  conflict  and 
cooperation  in  a  rapidly-changing  world.  The  primary 
focus  is  on  concepts  and  theories  which  provide  a  frame- 
work for  Einalyzing  and  understanding  contempMjrary  is- 
sues. The  course  examines  the  behavior  of  states  and  other 
international  actors,  seeks  to  explain  foreign  policies,  and 
identifies  the  main  characteristics  of  interaction  among 
states.  Note:  not  op)en  to  students  who  have  taken  33.202 
World  Politics.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
33.110  Beyond  Sovereignty  /S  3:1  (3)  The  role  of  the 
sovereign  state  in  a  world  of  complex  interdependence  and 
the  tension  between  nationalism  amd  the  necessity  of  co- 
operative global  problem  solving.  Is  the  state  b«;oming 
obsolete?  Is  global  policy  possible  in  such  areas  as  envi- 
ronmental protection,  resource  management,  and  con- 
tainment of  the  destructiveness  of  modem  weapons? 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

33.140  Cross-cultural  Communication  /S  3:1  (3)  This 
course  examines  the  impact  of  culture  on  perception, 
thought  patterns,  values,  and  beliefs  in  order  to  better 
understand  the  behavior  of  individuals  in  different  cul- 
tures. Specific  concerns  include  cross-cultural  conflict  and 
negotiation;  the  relationship  between  dominant  cultures 
and  subcultures;  the  issues  of  race,  gender,  and  class  in 
various  societies;  and  the  d3mamics  of  cross-cultural  ad- 
justment. Usually  offered  every  term. 

33.151  Western  Tradition  I  (3)  Origins  in  Judaism, 
Greek  philosophy,  and  Roman  law  and  administration. 
Phenomenon  of  growth  and  stagnation  in  classical.  Is- 
lamic, and  medieval  Christicin  civilization.  Millennialism 
and  change.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

33.152  Western  Tradition  n  (3)  Crisis  of  religious  man, 
birth  of  scientific  civilization,  rationalism,  secularization, 
romantic  reaction,  and  the  roots  of  totalitarianism  of  the 
left  and  right.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

33. 161  Civilizations  of  Asia  (3)  Comparative  study  of  the 
major  historical,  political,  and  cultural  traditions  of  Chi- 
nese, Japanese,  Indian,  and  Southeast  Asian  peoples. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

33.206  Introduction  to  International  Relations  Re- 
search (3)  Introduction  to  scientific  method,  data  gather- 
ing, research  design,  statistical  analysis,  and  computer 
applications  for  international  relations  and  comparative 
studies  research.  The  course  is  designed  for  the  beginning 
student  cind  employs  a  hands-on  approach.  The  course 
also  develops  the  analytical  skills  students  need  as  active 
consumers  of  research  findings.  Applications  are  geared 
to  research  projects  to  be  encountered  in  subsequent  SIS 
courses.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

33.210  Human  Geography:  Peoples,  Places,  and  Cul- 
tures /S  3:2  (3)  A  topical  investigation  of  the  interrelation- 
ships between  human  institutions  and  their  surrounding 
environment.  This  course  provides  a  systematic  spatial 
perspective  to  the  interaction  between  physical,  cultural, 
ecological,  economic,  and  poliUcal  systems  on  bcth  local 
and  global  scales.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite 
for  General  Education  credit  19. 1 10  or  03. 1 10. 
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33.215  Competition  in  an  Interdependent  World  /S 

3:2  (3)  ExTonomic  conifjetiUveness  is  a  major  contemporary 
issue,  not  only  for  the  major  powers,  but  also  for  newly 
industrializing  countries  and  for  developing  nations.  The 
forces  affecting  international  competition  and  competitive- 
ness are  discussed  through  an  examination  of  both  do- 
mestic issues  (debt,  deficit,  innovation,  trade,  education) 
and  international  issues,  both  political  and  economic. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Ekiuca- 
tion  credit  33. 105  or  33. 1 10  or  53. 130. 
33.245  The  World  of  Islam  /A  3:2  (3)  This  course  brings 
to  life  the  "inner  dynamic"  of  Islamic  culture  and  provides 
an  inside  look  at  the  workings  of  Islamic  society — a  society 
seen  as  a  whole  with  its  own  characteristic  inner  force  and 
propellant.  It  introduces  students  to  original  readings 
illustrating  the  Islamic  paradigm  and  discusses  the  com- 
plex relationship  among  reform,  renewal,  and  fundamen- 
talism stemming  from  this  paradigm.  Usually  offered  every 
fall.  Prerequisite  for  General  Ekiucation  credit:  03.110  or 
61.185. 

33.250  Civilizations  of  Africa  /A  3:2  (3)  By  concentrat- 
ing on  African  societies  and  states,  ancient  and  modem, 
the  course  aims  to  create  a  greater  understanding  of,  and 
empathy  with,  the  Africans:  the  diversity,  history,  culture, 
accomplishments,  and  problems  of  the  people  and  their 
continent;  and  the  interaction  of  their  culture  with  Islam 
and  the  West.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  Jor 
General  Education  credit  19.1 10  or  23.150  or  29.120  or 
65.110. 

33.255  Japan  and  the  United  States  /A  3:2  (3)  A  mul- 
Lidisciplinary  introduction  to  Japan  and  Japanese  life 
which  explores  the  history,  culture,  social  structure,  liter- 
ature, art,  politics,  economics,  and  foreign  relations  of  this 
important  country  and  invites  contrasts  with  the  United 
States.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  Jor  General 
Education  credit  33. 140  or  53. 130  or  61. 185. 

33.258  Contemporary  Russia  /S  (3)  Russia's  contempo- 
rary political  culture  and  its  historical,  economic,  geo- 
graphic, and  social  roots.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

33.259  Comparative  Change  in  East  Em-ope  (3)  A  com- 
parative survey  of  changes  occurring  in  Post-Cold  War 
East  Europe  including  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Poland,  Romania,  and  Yugoslavia.  A  systematic 
examination  of  the  emerging  new  political  cultures.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  spring. 

33.264  Contemporary  Middle  East  /S  (3)  The  Middle 
East's  contemporary  political  culture  and  its  historical, 
economic,  geographic,  and  sociaJ  roots,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  Arab  world.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

33.265  Contemporary  Africa  /S  (3)  Africa's  contempo- 
rary political  culture  and  its  historical,  economic,  geo- 
graphic, and  social  roots,  with  special  attention  to  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
33.276  Contemporary  Latin  America  (3)  Major  political, 
social,  and  economic  change  in  Latin  America,  its  founda- 
tions, factors  accelerating  Eind  imf)eding  it,  and  prospects 
emd  trends.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

33.301  Theories  of  International  Politics  (3)  Major 
trends  in  recent  thought,  including  systematic  and  behav- 
ioral modes  of  analysis.  Problems  of  explanation  cind  the- 
ory building  in  socicil  sciences  with  sjiecial  reference  to 
I       intemationcil  studies.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 


33.305  Political  Concepts  (3)  Interaction  of  normative 
and  empirical  theory.  Such  concepts  as  politics,  power, 
authority,  legitimacy,  the  state,  nationalism,  and  conflict, 
and  their  applicability  to  international  and  compeiratlve 
politics  and  policy  analysis.  Subject  matter  is  of  advanced 
level.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  33.105 
World  Politics  or  equivalent.  Note:  not  op>en  to  students  who 
have  taken  33. 100  Political  Concepts. 

33.307  Quantitative  Approaches  to  International  Pol- 
itics (3)  Study  of  selected  applications  of  quantitative  mea- 
surement in  international  relations  research.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  33.206  or  42.202  or  equiv- 
alent. 

33.308  Introduction  to  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution 

(3)  Conflict  and  violence,  as  well  as  cooperation  and  peace- 
ful change,  within  and  among  individuals,  cultures,  and 
systems.  Effective  mezins  for  diminishing  the  level  of  vio- 
lence, for  increasing  the  potential  for  non-exploitative  co- 
operative coexistence,  and  for  collaborative  conflict 
resolution  are  explored.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

33.311.  33.312  Santiago  Seminar  I  3:2  (4).  n  (4)  Con- 
temporary Chile:  Politics,  Economics  and  Society  This 
two-part  seminar  focuses  on  the  changing  nature  of  Chile 
and  its  move  from  military  to  civilian  government  and  the 
implications  of  this  on  policy  and  society.  Topics  include: 
civil-military  relations,  issues  of  professional  cind  political 
armed  forces;  human  rights  and  the  search  for  justice  and 
reconciliation;  political  parties  and  coalitions;  economic 
development;  "sharing  the  wealth;"  the  Green  Movement; 
the  role  of  women  in  a  changing  society;  the  newly  inde- 
pendent media  and  the  search  for  truth;  and  the  Catholic 
Church.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite  for  Gen- 
eral Education  credit  65. 110. 

33.314  Santiago  Semester  Internship  (4)  With  a  strong 
working  knowledge  of  Spanish,  students  may  enroll  in  a 
two-day-per-week  internship.  Placements  include  bemks, 
multi-naUoned  corpxjrations,  research  organizations,  the 
media,  and  educational  institutions.  Academic  oversight 
of  the  internship  by  the  resident  academic  director  in- 
cludes class  discussions  and  written  assignments.  Usucdly 
offered  every  spring. 

33.318  Liberalism  and  Its  Critics  /S  (3)  Liberalism  as  a 
central  tradition  of  the  West.  From  its  mid- seventeenth 
century  origins,  liberalism  has  encountered  a  series  of 
problems:  of  the  individual,  exchange,  the  public,  limits, 
p>ower,  welfare  and  the  self.  Close  reading  and  discussion 
of  exemplary  texts  by  liberals  in  response  to  these  prob- 
lems and  by  critics  of  liberalism.  Note:  not  open  to  students 
who  have  taken  33.200  Liberalism  and  Its  Critics. 

33.32 1  International  Law  (3)  Institutions  of  international 
politics,  with  emphasis  on  the  nature  cind  function  of  in- 
ternational law.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

33.322  Human  Rights  (3)  This  course  examines  human 
rights  as  a  global  concern  in  terms  of  the  following:  the  role 
of  humam  rights  in  foreign  policy;  cultural  cind  ideological 
perspectives;  regional  human  rights  systems;  world  re- 
sources, hunger,  poverty,  and  refugees;  and  the  effects  of 
modernization  and  development  on  human  rights.  Usually 
offered  every  spring. 
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33.325  International  Organization  (3)  Institutions  of  in- 
ternational politics,  with  emphasis  on  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  international  organization.  Usually  offered  every 
term. 

33.326  Between  Peace  and  War  /S  (3)  The  politics  of 
conflict,  strategies  of  deterrence,  and  crisis  management. 
Case  studies  and  simulations  are  used  to  examine  the 
perennial  issue  of  state  security,  with  emphasis  on  the 
problematic  character  of  military  means  of  achieving  se- 
curity in  the  nuclear  age.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Note: 
not  op)en  to  students  who  have  taken  33.120  Between 
Peace  and  War. 

33.328  Approaches  to  Peacemaking  (3)  The  theory,  his- 
tory, and  methodologies  of  four  approaches  to  peacemak- 
ing: 1)  peace  through  nonviolent  action  for  social  change, 
2)  peace  through  world  order  (laws  and  organizations),  3) 
peace  through  collaborative  problem  solving,  and  4)  peace 
through  personcd  and  social  transformation.  Usually  of- 
fered every  fall.  Recommended  prerequisite:  33.308.  Note: 
not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  33.519  Special  Stud- 
ies in  International  Politics:  Peace  Paradigms. 
33.331  An  Overview  of  the  European  Community  (3) 
The  course  helps  students  find  their  way  around  the  Com- 
munity of  the  Twelve  and  its  institutions  and  to  compre- 
hend its  historical  roots,  the  variety  of  its  political  scenery, 
the  unity  of  its  different  cultures,  the  strength  of  its  econ- 
omy— in  brief  to  become  aware  of  the  European  identity. 
Usucdly  offered  every  term. 

33.332,  33.333  Budapest  Seminar  I  (4),  n  (4)  Hungary. 
Eastern  Europe  and  Russia  in  Transformation  This  two- 
part  seminar  emphasizes  the  changes  in  Hungary  and 
those  taking  place  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Russia.  Stu- 
dents meet  with  politicians  and  decision-makers  to  dis- 
cuss political  and  cultural  diversity  in  East  European 
countries  and  examine  different  paths  to  liberalization 
from  the  reform  tradition  of  Hungary  to  Solidarity  in  Po- 
leind.  The  second  part  of  the  seminar  continues  the  same 
format  with  emalysis  of  the  latest  events  occurring  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
33.335  Budapest  Semester  Internship  (4)  Students  may 
enroll  in  a  two-day-p>er-week  internship  for  direct  involve- 
ment in  international  organizations.  Placements  include: 
multinational  corporations,  political  or  research  institu- 
tions, media,  and  educational  organizations.  Placements 
are  matched  to  complement  the  student's  curriculum, 
major  objectives,  minor  objectives,  or  serve  as  an  elective 
internship.  Students  engage  in  activities  such  as  observing 
the  organizational  structure,  researching  projects  as- 
signed to  them,  and  gaining  hands-on  experience  in  an 
orgajiizational  setting.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
33.337  International  Development  /S  (3)  An  introduc- 
tion to  international  development:  this  course  is  divided 
into  three  sections:  development  theories,  development  as- 
sistance, and  structural  adjustment.  In  each  section  a  va- 
riety of  approaches  are  analyzed,  and  students  are 
ex]3ected  to  be  able  to  discuss  the  basic  assumptions  of 
each  approach  and  the  policy  prescriptions  that  would 
logically  follow  from  these  assumptions.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
33.230  International  Development. 

33.340  Foundations  of  International  Communication 
(3)  The  sociology,  psychology,  and  anthropology  relevant 
to  the  trcmsmisslon  of  Ideas,  perceptions,  and  feelings  be- 


tween and  within  cultures.  Communication  models,  per- 
ceptions theories,  cultural  contacts,  technological  change, 
public  opinion,  propaganda,  and  logic  system.  Usueilly  of- 
fered every  term. 

33.341  Intercultural  Communication  (3)  The  primary 
focus  of  this  course  is  on  the  djoiamics  of  intercultural 
communication  as  it  relates  to  interpersonal  interactions 
across  cultural  boundaries.  The  course  looks  at  cultural 
differences  in  verbal  and  nonverbal  communication  pat- 
terns, interpersonal  relationship  development,  and  inter- 
cultural adaptation  processes.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

33.349  Selected  Topics  in  International  Communica- 
tion (3)  Cross-cultural  problems  of  communication,  re- 
search techniques  in  international  communication,  and 
the  role  of  the  media  in  cross-cultural  communication. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be 
different.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

33.351  Culture  and  Society:  Marx  to  Weber  (3)  Begins 
with  Hegel  and  Marx  and  ends  with  the  sociopolitical  al- 
terations after  1880,  reflected  in  the  sociology  of  Max 
Weber.  Emphasis  cilso  includes  Spencer,  Comte,  J.  S.  Mill, 
Gumplowicz,  Gabriel  Tarde,  and  Durkheim,  positivism, 
neo-Kantianism,  and  early  Mandst-Leninism,  particularly 
materialism  and  empirio-criticism.  Contrapuntal  themes: 
naturalism,  impressionism,  German  expressionism,  and 
Italian  futurism.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
courses  in  sociology,  literature,  and  philosophy  recom- 
mended. 

33.352  Culture  and  Society:  Freud  to  Sartre  (3)  The 

beginnings  of  psychoanalysis:  Nietzsche  and  antirational- 
ism;  Sorel  and  myth;  the  role  of  models,  fictions,  and  ideal 
typ)es.  The  shift  fi^om  liberal  to  antiliberal  political  systems: 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  arts;  dadaism  and  surrealism. 
Spengler  ajid  metahistory;  intellectuals  and  communism: 
the  varieties  of  fascism.  The  generation  of  the  absurd: 
Camus  and  Sartre.  The  phenomenon  of  National  Socialism 
and  its  relation  to  cultural  derangement.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  courses  in  philosophy,  sociol- 
ogy, and  European  history  are  recommended. 

33.355  The  Relations  of  West  European  Nations  (3) 

World  War  II  diplomacy  as  it  affected  Europe's  prastwar 
position,  and  the  origins  and  development  of  the  cold  war 
in  Europe.  French  and  West  German  foreign  p)olicy  and 
East-West  diplomacy  relating  to  Germany  from  World  War 
II  to  the  present;  European  unity  with  emphasis  on  the 
European  Community;  U.S.-European  relations  and  is- 
sues of  European  security.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

33.359  Russia  and  Central  Eurasia  in  World  Affairs  (3) 

Analysis  of  relations  between  the  Commonwealth  of  Inde- 
pendent States  and  its  border  areas.  The  historical  and 
current  place  of  Russia  and  the  Commonwealth  in  world 
affairs.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

33.364  Modem  Islam  (3)  The  nineteenth  century  Islamic 
reform  movements  in  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  and 
the  twentieth  century  neofundamentalist  militant  move- 
ments. The  conflict  between  these  movements  and  the 
forms  of  secular  nationsdism  that  developed  during  the 
same  period.  The  impact  of  the  Islamic  movements  on  so- 
cieties oriented  towcird  Westernization  and  nationalism. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  33.164  Islamic 
Civilization  or  33.245. 
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33.365  Arab-Israeli  Relations  (3)  A  survey  of  Arab- Israeli 
relations  from  their  origins  to  the  present.  Includes  an 
account  of  Zionism  and  Palestinian  nationalism,  the  his- 
tory of  the  British  mandate,  the  Arab-Israeli  wars,  the  in- 
volvement of  external  powers,  and  the  quest  for  p>eace.  The 
emphasis  is  on  conflict  resolution.  Designed  as  a  sequel  to 
33.264,  although  this  course  is  not  a  prerequisite.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  33.264  recommended. 

33.366  Asian  Power  Rivalries  (3)  International  politics 
from  Asian  pjerspectives,  with  particular  attention  to  com- 
plex relationships  between  China,  the  Soviet  Union,  India, 
and  Japan.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

33.370  Political  Geography:  Concepts  and  Issues  (3) 

Political  geography  is  concerned  with  politically  organized 
areas,  their  potential  Eind  extent,  and  the  interaction  be- 
tween geography  and  political  processes.  Topics  to  be  cov- 
ered include  cross-national  boundary  conflicts,  ethnicity 
and  politics,  the  relationship  between  resources  and 
power,  the  law  of  the  seas,  and  the  geopolitics  of  foreign 
trade.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

33.372  Brussels  Seminar  /S  3:2  (4)  Part  of  the  Study 
Abroad  Semester  in  Brussels,  this  course  covers  the  entire 
spectrum  of  U.S.-West  European  political,  economic,  and 
security  relations.  Selected  topics  include  NATO,  U.S.- 
West  European  economic  and  trade  relations,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Independent  States  and  problems  of 
European  security,  Europe  and  the  Third  World,  West  Eu- 
ropean demographics,  social  and  industrial  relations,  and 
employment  policies.  Usucdly  offered  every  term.  Prerequi- 
site/or General  Education  credit  33.105  or  33.110  or 
33. 140  or  53. 130. 

33.373  Madrid  Seminar  /S  3:2  (4)  Part  of  the  Study 
Abroad  Semester  in  Madrid,  this  course  covers  the  politics, 
economy,  culture,  society,  and  foreign  relations  of  Spain. 
Selected  topics  include  cultural  norms  of  the  Spemish  fam- 
ily, the  history  of  Spanish  culture  and  thought,  the  impact 
of  the  Europecin  Common  Market,  Spain's  foreign  policy, 
the  role  of  the  monarchy  in  Spcinish  political  life,  regional- 
ism and  its  significcince  today,  the  roles  of  major  political 
parties,  and  the  capacity  for  long-range  development  plan- 
ning. Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  second  se- 
mester sophomore  standing  or  above  and  two  years  of 
college  Spemish,  and, /or  General  Eklucation  credit  33. 110 
or  53.130. 

33.374  Buenos  Aires  Seminar  /S  3:2  (4)  Part  of  the 
Study  Abroad  Semester  in  Buenos  Aires,  this  course  covers 
the  politics,  economy,  culture,  society,  and  foreign  rela- 
tions of  Argentina.  Selected  topics  include  the  political  pro- 
cess and  the  party  system,  industricdization,  inflation,  and 
debt,  eind  Argentina  as  a  middle  power  in  the  international 
system.  Usually  offered  every  fcill.  Prerequisite  for  General 
Education  credit  33. 140  or  53. 130  or  65. 1 10. 

33.375  Vienna  Seminar:  Contemporary  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Switzerland  /S  3:2  (4)  Part  of  the  Study 
Abroad  Semester  in  Vienna,  this  course  intensively  exam- 
ines the  political  systems,  economies,  cultures,  and  soci- 
eties of  Griermany,  Austria,  and  Switzerlcind.  It  functions  as 
the  core  course  of  the  Vienna  Semester.  In  addition  to 
lectures  by  the  director  of  The  American  University  Center 
in  Vienna,  representatives  from  the  political  scene,  the 
diplomatic  corps,  the  United  Nations,  industry,  trade  as- 
sociations, emd  the  press  speak  on  topics  appropriate  to 


their  expertise.  Usucilly  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for 
General  Education  credit  33. 105  or  33. 1 10  or  53. 130. 

33.376  Brussels  Semester  Internship  (4)  May  be  re- 
located for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  may  be  the  same. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

33.377  Madrid  Semester  Internship  (4)  Internships  of 
sixteen  to  twenty  hours  each  week  in  one  of  several  mul- 
tinational and  international  organizations  based  in  Madrid 
under  the  supervision  of  the  resident  professor.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  second  semester 
sophomore  standing  or  above  and  two  years  of  college 
Spanish. 

33.378  Buenos  Aires  Internship  (4)  Usually  oflFered  every 
fall. 

33.379  Vienna  Semester  Internship  (3-6)  Students  have 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  an  internship  progrcmi 
while  studying  in  Vienna.  Positions  are  available  in  politi- 
cal organizations,  corporations,  and  civic  groups  for  qucil- 
ified  students  in  the  program.  These  internships  are  under 
the  academic  supervision  of  the  Vienna  Semester  Resident 
Professor.  Students  are  expected  to  attend  classes  and 
complete  academic  assignments  in  addition  to  working  in 
these  organizations.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequi- 
site: participation  in  the  Vienna  Semester  Program  and 
acceptance  by  the  World  Capitals  Program. 

33.381  Foreign  Policies  of  the  Great  Powers  (3)  Analysis 
of  the  historical  evolution  and  contemporary  development 
of  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States  emd  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  including  the  role  of  China  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  each.  Emphasis  is  on  the  interaction  of  the  f)olicies 
and  behavior  of  the  major  powers.  UsuciUy  offered  every 
fall. 

33.382  The  Analysis  of  United  States  Foreign  Policy 

(3)  Approaches  to  the  study  of  American  foreign  policy 
processes  aind  decision  making:  the  role  of  the  President, 
the  bureaucracy,  the  Congress,  and  public  opinion.  Atten- 
tion to  U.S.  relations  with  select  countries  and  regions. 
Usucdly  ofi"ered  every  term. 

33.384  American  Defense  and  Security  Policy  (3) 

United  States  national  security  policy  formulation,  includ- 
ing organizational  politics,  NSC  systems,  state  and  defense 
departments,  the  intelligence  community,  defense  budget- 
ing, weapons  acquisition,  and  executive-legislative  rela- 
tions. Usually  offered  every  spring. 

33.385  United  States  Foreign  Economic  Policy  /S  (3) 
Major  factors  and  issues  in  U.S.  intemationcil  economic 
relations  in  terms  of  trade-offs  between  politiccil  and  eco- 
nomic priorities;  emphasis  on  U.S.  international  trade,  fi- 
nance, development,  energy,  and  investment  policies. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  19.100. 

33.388  International  Environmental  Politics  (3)  Fo- 
cuses on  the  political  dimensions  of  transboundary  eco- 
logical problems.  Examines  contemporary  political 
responses  to  global  environmental  chcillenges  and  facili- 
tates creative  formulations  of  theory-based  analyses  of 
these  challenges.  Experiential  approaches  are  also  encour- 
aged and  emphasized.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prereq- 
uisite: 33. 105  or  33. 1 10  or  53. 130. 

33.389  Selected  Topics  in  Policy  Analysis  (3)  Analysis 
of  topics  in  public  policy,  with  special  attention  to  diplo- 
matic, security,  economic,  or  environmental  policies.  May 
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be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be 
different.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

33.390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  International 
Relations  (1-6) 

33.391  Internship  in  International  AfEairs  (1-12)  Direct 
involvement  in  policy-making  through  participation  in  a 
government  agency  or  nongovemmentcil  organization. 
Credit  varies  depending  on  the  nature  of  internship  and 
the  number  of  hours  involved.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
coordinator  of  internships. 

33.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  Education  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

33.400  Senior  Seminar  in  International  Relations  (3) 
A  capstone  experience  for  SIS  majors.  Designed  to  facilitate 
integration  of  knowledge  in  the  international  relations 
field.  Development  and  oral  defense  of  significant  research 
projects.  Focus  of  seminar  varies  by  section.  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit  within  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  dif- 
ferent. Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  senior 
standing  in  SIS  or  permission  of  instructor. 

33.401  Senior  Seminar  in  Language  and  Area  Studies 
(3)  A  capstone  experience  for  Language  and  Area  Studies 
majors.  Designed  to  facilitate  integration  of  knowledge  in 
the  language  and  area  studies  field.  Development  and  oreil 
defense  of  significant  research  projects.  Usually  offered 
alternate  springs. 

33.461  AU-Ritsumeikan  Exchange  (1-6)  Course  consti- 
tutes key  element  in  American  Unrversity-Ritsumeikan 
University  (in  Kyoto,  Japan)  exchange  program.  Consult 
SIS  Undergraduate  Advising  OfBce.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  within  the  same  term:  content/topic  may  be  the 
same.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

33.462  AU-Korea  University  Exchange  (1-6)  Course 
constitutes  key  element  in  American  University-Korea 
University  (in  Seoul,  Korea)  exchcinge  program.  Consult 
SIS  Undergraduate  Advising  OfQce.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  within  the  same  term:  content/topic  may  be  the 
Scime.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

33.465  Contemporary  International  Trade  and  Invest- 
ment Policies  (3)  The  major  contemporary  foreign  trade 
and  international  investment  policy  issues  confronting  the 
United  States.  Geographic  and  functional  issues  are  ana- 
lyzed in  both  economic  and  p)olitical  terms.  Usually  offered 
every  fall.  Prerequisite:  33.385  or  19.31 1. 

33.466  Contemporary  International  Monetary,  Pi- 
nance,  and  Energy  Policies  (3)  The  major  contemporary 
monetary,  fincmcial,  and  energy  policy  issues  confi-onting 
the  Intemationcil  economic  order  and  the  United  States. 
Problems  are  cincilyzed  in  both  economic  and  pxjliticcil 
terms.  Usually  offiered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  33.385  or 
19.311. 

33.471,  33.472  International  Environment  and  Devel- 
opment Seminar  I  (4),  n  (4)  Focusing  on  policy  and  the 
relationship  of  the  models  of  development  and  environ- 
mental problems,  the  seminar  links  the  world  of  the  poli- 
cymaker with  that  of  the  academic  theorist.  The  theme  of 
the  seminar  is:  What  do  we  mean  by  development,  eind 
how  do  we  get  there  while  preserving  the  planet?  Usually 
offered  every  fall  and  spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
Washington  Semester  Program;  must  be  taken  concur- 
rently. 


33.473  International  Environment  and  Development 
Practicum  (4)  This  field  experience  during  the  final  three 
weeks  of  the  semester  begins  with  seminars  in  the  capital 
city  with  government  officials,  scholars  fi-om  local  univer- 
sities, nongoverrunental  groups  and  foreign  assistance  or- 
ganizations. Briefings  continue  as  students  travel 
throughout  the  country  with  their  group,  examining  inno- 
vative programs  now  under  way  to  create  sustainable  de- 
velopment alternatives.  Students  travel  to  Kenya  in  the  fall 
semester  and  to  Costa  Rica  in  the  spring  semester.  Usually 
offered  every  fall  and  spring.  Prerequisite:  {jermission  of 
Washington  Semester  Ftogram. 

33.474  International  Environment  and  Development 
Internship  (4)  While  in  Washington  students  engage  in  a 
two-day-per-week  internship  providing  direct  experience 
in  an  environmental  and/or  development  organization. 
Students  choose  their  own  internships  fi^om  possibilities 
such  as  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  Trans- 
Africa,  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Greenpeace 
USA,  etc.  Usually  offered  every  fall  and  spring.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  Washington  Semester  Program. 

33.486  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  Seminar  I  (4) 

Explores  conflict,  peacemaking,  and  conflict  resolution 
firom  various  perspectives  and  prepares  students  with  con- 
flict resolution  and  change  skills  to  participate  actively  and 
creatively  in  building  a  global  society  based  on  peace,  jus- 
tice, and  nonviolent  resolution  of  conflicts.  Usually  offered 
every  fall  and  spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  depart- 
ment. 

33.487  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  Seminar  n  (4) 

Continuation  of  33.486.  Usually  ofi"ered  every  term.  Pre- 
requisite: permission  of  department. 

33.488  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  Research  Proj- 
ect (4)  Students  select  a  topic  related  to  peace  and  conflict 
resolution,  and  write  an  in-depth  research  paper  of  ap- 
proximately 35  pages.  Research  skiDs,  analysis,  written 
skiUs,  and  a  certain  degree  of  originality  are  emphasized. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  de- 
partment. 

33.489  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  Internship  (4) 

This  course  provides  students  with  first-hand  experience 
as  members  of  the  intern  staff  of  organizations  directly 
involved  in  a  variety  of  peacemaking  and  social  change 
efforts.  Students  choose  their  own  internships  based  on 
individual  interests.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequi- 
site: permission  of  department. 

33.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  International  Re- 
lations (1-6) 

33.491  International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy  Sem- 
inar I  (4)  Innovative  approach  to  education  which  permits 
a  group  of  students,  guided  by  a  team  of  professors,  to 
devote  their  entire  efforts  for  one  semester  to  United  States 
foreign  policy  formulation  and  implementation.  System- 
atic study  of  foreign  policy  emphasizes  qualitative  analysis 
and  employs  quemtitative  methods  as  appropriate.  Stu- 
dents participate  In  seminars,  workshops,  on-site  obser- 
vation, and  meet  with  foreign  policy  makers  and 
Influencers  from  government,  media,  and  other  private- 
sector  organizations.  Usucilly  offered  every  term.  Prerequi- 
site: junior  standing  amd  permission  of  the  coordinator  of 
the  foreign  policy  semester. 
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33.492  International  Politics  and  Porei^  Policy  Sem- 
inar n  (4)  Continuation  of  33.491.  Usually  ofTered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  and  permission  of  the 
coordinator  of  the  foreign  policy  semester. 

33.493  International  Politics  and  Forei^  Policy  Re- 
search Project  (4)  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
junior  standing  and  fiermission  of  the  coordinator  of  the 
foreign  policy  semester. 

33.497  International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy  In- 
ternship (4)  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite; junior 
standing  and  permission  of  the  coordinator  of  the  foreign 
policy  semester. 

33.498  Senior  Honors  (3)  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

33.504  Multinational  Corporations  (3)  The  structure 
and  functions  of  multinationcil  corporations  in  the  global 
system  and  their  developmental  effect  on  other  actors. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

33.513  Computer  Applications  in  International  Rela- 
tions Research  (3)  The  use  of  the  Statistical  Package  for 
the  Social  Sciences  (SPSS)  and  multivariate  statisticcil 
methods  in  international  relations  research.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term.  Prerequisite:  33.307  or  33.600. 

33.518  Legacy  of  World  War  n  Diplomacy  (3)  An  exam- 
ination of  the  issues  spawned  in  international  relations  by 
World  War  II  which  affect  the  last  half  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Included  are  the  advent  of  the  nuclear  age,  rise  of 
the  superpowers,  emergence  of  the  Third  World,  establish- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  and  other  international  or  re- 
gional organizations,  origins  of  the  Cold  War,  and  the 
recurrence  of  nationalism.  In  conclusion  the  course  iden- 
tifies contemporary  danger  spots  which  are  traceable  to 
World  War  II  diplomacy.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls. 

33.519  Special  Studies  in  International  Politics  (3) 
Topics  have  included  population  dynamics,  war  crimes, 
ethnicity  and  international  politics,  Chinese  ideology,  and 
reform  and  revolution  in  Latin  America.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually 
offered  every  term. 

33.530  Colloquium  on  the  Common  Market  (3)  Taught 
in  French.  Topics  include  institutional  development,  fi- 
nancing of  community  activities,  community  policies,  ex- 
ternal relations,  community  law,  and  business  case 
studies.  Specific  issues  within  each  area  rotate  regularly 
every  semester  over  a  two-year  cycle.  Usually  offered  every 
term. 

33.533  Seminar  on  the  European  Commimity's  Cur- 
rent Programs  (3)  Current  community  policies  and  their 
relevance  to  the  achievement  of  a  closer  European  union. 
Topics  include:  Internal  Market,  Financing  Community 
Activities,  Common  Agricultural  Policy  (CAP),  Regional  Pol- 
icy, Lxjme  Convention,  Transp)ort,  Energy,  Research  and 
Technology,  A  People's  Europe,  Social  Policy,  Structural 
Environment,  Economic  emd  Monetary  Union,  and  Com- 
munity Law.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
33.536  Special  Topics  in  International  Development 
(3)  Topics  include:  world  food  resources  and  policy,  inter- 
national administration,  international  planning,  world 
population  dynamics,  disaster  preparedness  and  relief, 
world  housing,  and  world  geography.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  in  the  same  term,  topic  must  be  different.  Offered 
irregularly. 


33.537  Special  Topics  in  Development  Management 

(3)  Topics  include  managing  rural  development;  agricul- 
ture and  international  development;  migration,  urbaniza- 
tion, and  regional  planning;  development  project 
management;  development  evaluation,  and  similar  sub- 
jects. May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic 
must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
33.337,  33.637.  or  equivalent. 

33.551  Politics  and  Society  in  Europe  since  1945  (3) 
The  political  systems,  values,  and  sociological  changes  in 
European  society  since  1945;  an  analysis  of  European 
nations  and  regions  and  of  different  levels  of  development 
and  economic  organization.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
33.553  Central  and  East  Europe  in  Transition  (3)  A 
comparative  approach  exploring  the  circumstances  lead- 
ing to  and  the  consequences  of  the  transitions  in  central 
and  eastern  Europ>e.  Historical,  economic,  emd  political 
perspectives  are  emphasized.  Assessment  of  relative  suc- 
cesses and  failures  of  the  transitions  and  prospects  for  the 
region's  future.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

33.557  Foreign  Policy  Formulation  in  West  European 
States  (3)  Conditioning  factors,  instrumentalities,  political 
parties,  pressure  groups  and  organizations,  and  public 
media  and  opinion.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

33.558  Comparative  Politics  of  the  Russian  Federation 

(3)  A  compcirative  analytical  approach  to  the  study  of  Rus- 
sia (and  the  Soviet  Union).  Emphasis  is  on  the  interde- 
pendence of  Russian  and  Soviet  traditions,  political 
leadership,  center-periphery  relations,  Russian  govern- 
ments, and  the  social  dynamics  of  political  change.  Usually 
offered  every  fall. 

33.559  Selected  Topics  in  Cross-National  Studies  (3) 
Topics  include  comparative  ethnic  politics,  comparative 
class  formations,  comparative  strategies  of  modernization, 
comparative  communist  systems,  culture  and  communi- 
cation in  cross-national  studies;  usually  with  a  geograph- 
ical, regional  focus.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same 
term;  topic  must  be  different.  Offered  irregulcirly. 

33.561  Modem  China  (3)  Emergence  of  China  as  a  world 
power,  with  emphasis  on  economic,  pxjlitical.  and  social 
trends  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China  today.  Usually 
offered  alternate  springs. 

33.562  Modem  Japan  (3)  Continuity  and  change  in  post- 
war Japanese  society  as  contrasted  with  the  prewcir  soci- 
ety. Usually  offered  alternate  fadls. 

33.565  Japanese-U.S.  Economic  Relations  (3)  An  exam- 
ination of  the  economic  and  cultural  factors  contributing 
to  the  frictions  and  imbalances  in  the  trading  relationship 
of  the  world's  two  largest  economies.  The  sources  of  diver- 
gent trade  performcmces  and  dissimilar  trade  policies  in 
Japan  and  the  United  States  are  analyzed ,  as  well  as  efforts 
to  restore  bilateral  harmony  and  equilibrium.  Usually  of- 
fered every  spring.  Prerequisite:  six  hours  of  basic  economics. 

33.567,  33.568  International  Relations  of  East  Asia  I 

(3),  n  (3)  Recent  historical  cmd  contemporary  interstate 
relations  in  East  Asia,  and  the  place  of  East  Asia  in  world 
affairs.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

33.569  International  Relations  of  Southeast  Asia  (3) 

Recent  and  contemporary  interstate  relations  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  place  of  Southeast  Asia  in  world  affairs.  Usu- 
cilly  offered  alternate  springs. 
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33.571,  33.572  International  Relations  of  the  Middle 
East  I  (3),  n  (3)  Recent  historical  and  contempKjrary  inter- 
state relations  in  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  and  the 
place  of  the  Middle  East  in  world  affairs.  Usually  offered 
every  term. 

33.573  International  Relations  of  Africa  I  (3)  Recent 
historical  and  contemporary  interstate  relations  in  Africa 
and  the  place  of  Africa  in  world  affairs.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  33.250  or  33.265  or  graduate 
standing. 

33.574  International  Relations  of  Africa  n  (3)  Recent 
historical  and  contemporary  interstate  relations  in  Africa 
and  the  place  of  Africa  in  world  affairs.  Usually  offered 
every  term. 

33.577,  33.578  International  Relations  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica I  (3),  n  (3)  Recent  and  contemporary  interstate  rela- 
tions in  Latin  America  and  the  place  of  Latin  America  in 
world  affairs.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

33.579  Selected  Regional  and  Country  Studies  (3) 

Comparative  perspective  on  contemporary  international 
relations  with  regional  or  area  focus.  Brings  theory  to  bear 
on  the  study  of  the  area.  How  do  major  theoretical  con- 
structs contribute  to  understanding  the  region?  Con- 
versely, how  does  knowledge  of  the  topic  area  extend  the 
range  of  generalizations  in  the  social  sciences?  May  be 
repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  differ- 
ent. Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  appropriate 
regional  course  at  the  500-  or  600-level  or  equivalent. 

33.581  Schools  of  Thought  in  Contemporary  United 
States  Foreign  Policy  (3)  Seminar  examining  disparate 
normative  assumptions  about  United  States  foreign  policy. 
A  wide  spectrum  of  viewpoints  is  examined,  cind  students 
explore  their  own  values  as  they  relate  to  foreign  policy. 
Usucdly  offered  every  spring. 

33.582  International  Organizations  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can Development  (3-6)  Drawing  on  Washington-area  re- 
sources relating  to  Latin  America  and  to  inter-Americein 
affairs  (e.g.,  OAS,  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
USIA,  AID,  and  the  Latin  American  diplomatic  commu- 
nity), the  course  examines  selected  major  issues  in  inter- 
Americcin  relations  with  a  focus  on  the  role  of  international 
eind  U.S.  agencies  and  on  foreign  policies  of  individual 
Latin  American  nations.  Ususilly  offered  every  summer. 

33.583  United  States  in  World  Affairs  (3)  The  role  of  the 
United  States  in  world  eiffairs  and  in  contemporary  regional 
issues.  Focuses  on  U.S.  interests  in  the  Middle  East,  Eu- 
Tope,  southern  Africa,  Centred  America  eind  East  Asia.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  feill. 

33.585  Contemporary  United  Nations  (3)  Examines  how 
new  United  Nations  responsibilities  will  shape  the  emerg- 
ing global  system,  how  major  groups  of  countries  will  affect 
the  UN,  and  how  parUculcir  cases  highlight  the  relation- 
ships among  countries  in  the  UN  system.  Cases  cover  Is- 
sues of  crisis  management,  peace-keeping  and 
developments  In  the  Globed  South.  Usually  offered  every 
spring. 

33.588  International  Security  and  Arms  Control  (3) 

The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  cirms  control.  Examina- 
tion of  the  military  strategy-policy  relationship,  deterrence 
theory,  strategic  posture  cind  doctrine,  and  terrorism.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  spring. 


33.589  Selected  Topics  in  Comparative  Policy  Analy- 
sis (3)  Topics  include  comparative  eind  foreign  policy  are- 
nas such  as  welfare,  education,  science,  housing,  health, 
and  development  strategies  (defense  and  disarmament, 
foreign  economic  policy);  usually  with  a  geographical,  re- 
gional focus.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term; 
topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

33.590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  International 
Relations  (1-6) 

33.593  Humphrey  Fellows  Seminar  (3)  A  special  semi- 
nar for  Hubert  Humphrey  Fellows.  Topics  vary  with  the 
semester.  Usually  offered  every  term.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit,  but  not  within  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  differ- 
ent. Prerequisite:  open  to  Humphrey  Fellows;  other  stu- 
dents admitted  by  permission  of  instructor. 

Graduate  Courses 

33.600  Introduction  to  Quantitative  International  Re- 
lations (3)  Introduction  to  research  design,  quantitative 
measurement,  statistical  analysis,  and  computer  use  for 
international  relations  reseeirch.  Usually  offered  every 
term. 

33.601  Theory  in  International  Relations  (3)  Interdis- 
ciplinary perspectives;  major  paradigms  of  thought;  defi- 
nition of  boundaries  of  the  field;  normative  and  analytic 
goals  and  definition  of  priorities.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

33.602  Contemporary  International  Politics  (3)  The 
course  covers  a  number  of  contemporary  topics  from  a 
diversity  of  perspectives.  Topics  include  East-West  rela- 
tions, regional  integration  and  fragmentation  patterns, 
North-South  relations,  development  and  interdependency 
challenges,  and  the  emergence  of  new  actors  in  the  inter- 
national system.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

33.604  Masterworks  of  International  Relations  (3)  A 
literature  course  divided  into  twenty-one  topics  which  are 
chronologically  ordered  by  reference  to  the  date  of  works 
initiating  streams  of  discourse.  Representative  later  works 
are  also  covered.  Students  are  required  to  keep  a  working 
joumcd  of  their  reading  notes  for  the  instructor's  inspec- 
tion. Usually  offered  every  spring. 

33.605  Theory  of  Cooperative  Global  Politics  (3)  This 
course  examines  the  historical  movement  toward  stability 
and  order  in  the  international  political  system  with  em- 
phasis on  compeiring  such  concepts  as  nation-state/one 
world;  national  interest/human  interest;  rights  of 
states/human  rights;  sovereignty/interdependence; 
war/collaboraUve  conflict  resolution.  The  concepts  that 
underlie  the  competitive  model  of  world  politics — individ- 
ucdism,  rationality,  cind  self-interest — aire  analyzed  within 
the  globcil  fXDlitical  context.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

33.606  Global  Politics  as  Cultural  Activity  (3)  The  pur- 
pose of  this  course  is  threefold:  first,  to  investigate  the 
hypothesis  that  world  politics  is  a  cultured  activity;  second, 
to  begin  the  articulation  of  a  theoreticcd  basis  for  a  cultural 
analysis  of  world  politics;  and  finally,  to  investigate 
whether  such  anedysis  provides  a  stronger  basis  for  stabil- 
ity and  order  in  the  international  system.  Usually  offered 
every  spring. 

33.607  Peace  Paradigms  (3)  The  history  and  development 
of  approaches  to  peace,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the 
following:  peace  through  coercive  power,  peace  through 
nonviolence,  peace  through  world  order,  and  peace 
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through  personal  and  community  transformation.  Usually 
offered  every  spring. 

33.608  Educating  for  Global  Citizenship  (3-6)  This  six- 
week  institute  for  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  ex- 
amines the  dynamics  of  conflict  and  peacemaking  through 
a  case  study  approach  to  current  conflicts.  Review  and 
development  of  curriculum  materials,  and  instruction  in 
conflict  resolution  skills  provide  the  context  for  tremsfer- 
ring  the  themes  of  the  institute  to  classroom  situations. 
Usually  offered  every  summer.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
instructor. 

33.609  Conflict  Analysis  and  Resolution:  Theory  and 
Practice  (3)  Explores  conflict  resolution  as  a  field  of  in- 
quiry and  research;  p)erspecLives,  theories,  and  assump- 
tions underlying  conflict  analysis  and  conflict  resolution; 
contending  approaches  to  conflict  resolution  training  and 
practice.  A  case  analysis  approach  is  used  to  examine  the 
role  of  contemporary  issues  in  conflict  situations.  Usually 
offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  33.607  and  33.610. 

33.610  Theory  of  Conflict,  ^^olence  and  War  (3)  Survey 
of  the  theoretical  and  empiriCEil  literature  on  the  causes 
and  conditions  of  conflict,  particularly  conflict  behavior 
which  is  expressed  violently  at  all  levels.  Topics  explored 
include  analyzing  violence  at  the  individual  level,  defining 
violence  (physical,  economic,  social,  cultural,  systematic), 
and  why  societies  support  violence.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  33.607. 

33.611  International  Negotiation  (3)  Surveys  the  theo- 
retical literature  on  the  history  and  practice  of  interna- 
tional negotiations.  Contending  approaches  to 
international  negotiations,  their  basic  assumptions  and 
methodologies,  and  their  application  to  current  conflict 
situations.  The  role  of  culture  and  cross-cultural  commu- 
nication in  international  negotiation  is  explored.  The 
course  also  includes  skills  development  in  international 
negotiation.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
33.607  and  33.610. 

33.612  Research  Seminar  in  Peace  and  Conflict  Reso- 
lution (3)  Integrative  seminar  to  test  theories  and  assump- 
tions raised  in  contemporary  venues  of  peace  and  conflict 
resolution  research.  Seminar  focuses  on  peace  and  conflict 
resolution  research  as  distinct  fi-om  research  into  war  and 
violent  conflict.  Theoretical  and  methodological  ap- 
proaches to  peace  and  conflict  resolution  studies  are  ex- 
amined in  detail.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

33.615  Fundamentals  of  United  States  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy  (3)  Analysis  of  the  principal  American  poli- 
cies of  international  trade,  finance,  development,  energy, 
cmd  investment.  Issues  are  examined  in  the  context  of 
foreign  and  domestic  economic  and  political  considera- 
tions. Usuafly  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  19.100, 
19.31 1,  or  equivalent. 

33.621  International  Law  and  the  Legal  Order  (3)  The 
nature  cind  functions  of  international  law  in  interstate  re- 
lations, with  emphasis  on  recent  trends  in  scholcirship  and 
on  cases,  documents,  emd  other  original  materials.  Usually 
offered  every  spring. 

33.625  World  Organization  and  World  Order  (3)  The 
origins,  principles,  organization,  activities,  and  circum- 
stances of  the  League  of  Nations,  United  Nations,  and  al- 
lied models  of  future  world  order.  Theoreticcd  aspects  are 
emphasized.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 


33.630  The  European  Community  and  International 
Trade  (3)  The  course  addresses  all  students  interested  in 
increasing  their  knowledge  of  the  European  Community. 
It  deals  primarily  with  the  development  of  the  Community, 
its  institutions,  various  common  policies,  external  rela- 
tions, and  laws  in  the  larger  context  of  international  busi- 
ness. Usually  offered  every  fall. 

33.635  Advanced  Topics  in  Development  Management 
(3)  Topics  include  managing  rurzil  development;  agricul- 
ture and  international  development:  migration,  urbaniza- 
tion, and  regional  planning;  development  project 
management;  development  evaluation,  and  similar  sub- 
jects. May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic 
must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
33.337,  33.637,  or  equivalent. 

33.636  Micropolitics  of  Development  (3)  People  and 
their  choices  in  developmental  change.  Some  persons  work 
within  credit  unions,  cooperatives,  parties,  interest 
groups,  or  alone  without  much  group  support.  Others  rely 
on  patrons,  prayers,  bribes,  threats,  or  combinations  of  all 
these  resources  for  survival.  An  understanding  of  survival 
struggles  and  strategies  is  the  objective  of  this  course. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

33.637  International  Development  (3)  Alternative  theo- 
ries and  definitions  of  development  as  expressed  in  the 
major  international  institutions  (aid  agencies,  cartels, 
multinational  corporations)  concerned  with  the  transfer  of 
resources.  Considers  the  problems  of  the  "change-agent" 
in  working  for  development  and  examines  the  major  devel- 
opment issues.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

33.638  Selected  Topics  in  International  Development 
Skills  (1)  Introduction  to  a  specific  technique  or  approach 
currently  used  in  the  international  development  field,  fo- 
cusing on  project  planning,  community  development,  ac- 
tion research,  or  another  similar  area.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  33.637,  19.560,  or  equiv- 
alent. 

33.640  International  Communication  (3)  International 
communication  as  a  field  of  inquiry  and  research:  p>erspec- 
tives,  theories,  and  assumptions  underlying  communica- 
tion between  nations  and  peoples;  international  flow  of 
information  and  its  implications  in  relations  emiong  na- 
tions and  cultures.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

33.641  Psychological  and  Cultural  Bases  of  Interna- 
tional Politics  (3)  Phenomena  and  problems  of  interna- 
tional relations  in  terms  of  underlying  cultural  and 
psychological  forces.  Theory  of  international  relations  fi-om 
the  point  of  view  of  the  behavioral  sciences.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  33.340  or  33.640. 

33.642  Cross-Cultural  Conununication  (3)  Contribution 
of  relevant  social  and  behavioral  sciences  to  the  study  of 
intercultural  and  cross-cultural  communication.  Analysis 
of  culture  as  communication  and  value-systems  as  essen- 
tial in  communication.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs. 
Prerequisite:  33.640  or  equivalent. 

33.643  Communication  and  Political  Development  (3) 

Role  of  communication  and  media,  both  modem  and  tra- 
ditional, in  the  processes  of  political  socialization,  mobili- 
zation, and  political  development.  Usually  offered  every 
fall.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 
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33.644  Communication  and  Social  and  Ek:onomlc  De- 
velopment (3)  Examination  of  economic,  communication, 
and  development  theories,  the  role  of  information  and  com- 
munication technology  in  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment; transfer  of  technology  and  uses  of  communication 
in  economic  growth,  social  change,  and  national  integra- 
tion. Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  33.640. 

33.645  International  and  Comparative  Communica- 
tion Policies  (3)  Examination  of  communication  systems 
and  policies  at  national,  regional,  and  international  levels; 
the  role  of  international  organizations  in  the  formation  and 
implementation  of  communication  policies;  political  econ- 
omy of  information  and  transborder  data  flow.  Usually 
offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  33.640. 

33.646  Information  Systems  and  International  Com- 
munication (3)  Illustrates  the  major  concepts  and  tech- 
niques that  comprise  systems  perspectives.  Particular 
attention  to  the  application  of  systems  concepts  and  re- 
lated techniques  to  the  flow  of  information  in  and  across 
organizations  set  in  a  complex,  interdependent  and  chang- 
ing world.  Case  studies  and  action  research  complement 
class  reading  and  discussion.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

33.648  Women  and  Development  (3)  Provides  the  stu- 
dent with  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  main  theoretical  struc- 
tures of  feminism  as  applied  to  an  analysis  of  the  multiple 
facets  of  women's  lives  in  the  developing  world.  Explores 
the  diverse  socioeconomic,  cultural,  religious  and  political 
factors  that  affect  women  including  the  impact  of  develop- 
ment itself.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
33.637  or  equivalent. 

33.649  Environment  and  Development  (3)  An  overview 
of  the  newly  emerging  multi-disciplinary  field  of  environ- 
ment and  development.  Focusing  on  resource  depletion  in 
the  Third  World,  the  course  is  structured  around  three  sets 
of  inquiries:  1)  various  views  of  what  constitutes  the  prob- 
lem, 2)  key  debates  over  the  root  causes,  and  3)  local, 
national,  and  international  governmental  and  nongovern- 
mental policy  responses.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Pre- 
requisite: 33.637  or  equivalent. 

33.650  World  Economy  and  Sustainable  Development 
(3)  This  course  is  a  political  economic  inquiry  into  world 
econoniic  activity — trade,  investment,  aid  and  debt — and 
how  changes  in  each  over  the  post-World  War  II  period 
have  influenced  the  sustainability  of  development  choices 
for  countries  in  the  Third  World.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
Prerequisite:  33.637  or  equiveilent. 

33.651  Culture  and  Society:  Marz  to  Weber  (3)  Begins 
with  Hegel  cind  Marx  and  ends  with  the  sociopolitiCcil  al- 
terations after  1880,  reflected  in  the  sociology  of  Max 
Weber.  Emphetsis  also  includes  Spencer,  Comte,  J.  S.  Mill, 
Gumplowicz,  Gabriel  Tarde,  and  Durkheim,  positivism, 
neo-KanUanism,  eind  early  Marxist-Leninism,  particularly 
materialism  and  empirio-criUcism.  Contrapuntal  themes: 
naturalism,  impressionism.  German  expressionism,  and 
Italian  futurism.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
courses  in  sociology,  literature,  and  philosophy  recom- 
mended. 

33.652  Culture  and  Society:  Freud  to  Sartre  (3)  The 
beginnings  of  psychoanalysis:  Nietzsche  and  antiratlonal- 
ism;  Sorel  cind  myth;  the  role  of  models,  fictions,  and  ideal 
types.  The  shift  from  liberal  to  antiliberal  political  systems: 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  arts;  dadalsm  and  surrealism. 
Spengler  emd  metahistory;  intellectuals  and  communism; 


the  varieties  of  fascism.  The  generation  of  the  absurd: 
Camus  and  Sartre.  The  phenomenon  of  National  Socialism 
and  its  relation  to  cultural  derangement.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  courses  in  philosophy,  sociol- 
ogy, and  European  history  recommended. 

33.655  International  Relations  of  Western  Europe  (3) 
World  War  II  diplomacy  affecting  postwar  Europe  and  the 
origins  and  development  of  the  cold  war.  European  secu- 
rity; West  German  foreign  policy  and  East-West  diplomacy 
relating  to  Germany  from  World  War  n  to  the  present;  and 
FYench  foreign  policy  through  the  GauUist  period.  Usually 
offered  every  fall. 

33.656  Contemporary  International  Relations  of  West- 
em  Europe  (3)  Theoretical  approaches  to  the  study  of 
European  integration.  Evolution  of  West  European  unity 
since  World  War  II  with  emphasis  on  the  European  Com- 
munity, United  States-West  European  relations  since  the 
1960s,  and  contemporciry  issues  of  European  security. 
Usually  offered  every  spring. 

33.659  International  Relations  of  Russia  and  Central 
Eurasia  (3)  The  study  of  Soviet  and  Commonwealth  foreign 
policies  within  the  analytical  perspectives  of  international 
relations  theory.  Historical  and  contemporary  analysis  of 
interstate  and  inter-regional  relations  in  areas  of  Russian 
and  Soviet  influence.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
33.662  National  Development  Models  (3)  The  objectives 
of  this  course  are  to  deepen  students'  understanding  of  a 
selection  of  models  used  in  development  and  to  provide 
students  with  an  understanding  of  the  contrasting  models 
used  to  develop  economic  and  political  policies.  Usually 
offered  every  fall. 

33.664  Islam  and  Nationalism:  Middle  East  (3)  Lectures 
and  discussions  on  secular  nationalism  and  Islamic  mili- 
tancy in  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  during  the  past 
one  hundred  years;  the  origins  and  characteristics  of  the 
movements;  the  conflict  between  them  and  its  impact  on 
the  politics  and  international  relations  of  the  area;  the 
emergence  of  neofundamentalist  Islamic  movements. 
Usually  offered  every  spring. 

33.665  Contemporary  International  Trade  and  Invest- 
ment Policies  (3)  The  major  contemporary  foreign  trade 
and  international  investment  policy  issues  confronting  the 
United  States.  Geographic  and  functional  issues  are  ana- 
lyzed in  both  economic  cind  political  terms.  Usually  offered 
every  fall.  Prerequisite:  19.61 1  or  33.615. 

33.666  Contemporary  International  Monetary,  Fi- 
nance, and  Ener^  Policies  (3)  The  major  contemporary 
monetary,  financial,  and  energy  policy  issues  confi-ontlng 
the  intemationcd  economic  order  and  the  United  States. 
Problems  are  analyzed  in  both  economic  and  political 
terms.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  33.6 1 5  or 
19.611. 

33.667  Global  Political  Economy  (3)  This  course  is  con- 
cerned with  the  scope  of  political  economy.  The  focus  is  on 
the  origins  of  the  modem  global  political  economy  and  its 
institutional  structure.  It  examines  contemporary  issues 
in  political  economy,  using  the  division  of  labor  as  an  or- 
ganizing concept,  and  explores  the  prospects  for  global 
restructuring  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Usually  offered 
every  spring. 

33.670  Theory  and  Method  in  Cross-National  Studies 
(3)  Theoretical  and  methodological  approaches  to  cross- 
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national  studies  and  their  historical  development;  im- 
plications for  contemporary  research  in  comparative  polit- 
ical and  policy  analysis;  policy  relevance  of  contending 
approaches  (e.g..  conflict  versus  consensus).  Usually  of- 
fered every  fall. 

33.671  Seminar  in  Comparative  Analysis  (3)  An  exam- 
ination within  a  historical  framework  of  the  interrelation- 
ships between  civil  society  and  the  modem  state,  placing 
in  perspective  issues  related  to  civil  rights  and  the  social 
and  p>olitical  dynamics  which  underscore  this  process. 
Usually  offered  every  fall. 

33.672  Theories  of  Comparative  and  International 
Studies  (3)  Unlike  the  dominant  tradition  which  divides 
comparative  and  international  politics  into  separate  eireas 
of  inquiry,  this  course  bridges  these  two  fields.  Topics  cov- 
ered in  this  seminar  include  the  rise  of  the  modem  state 
and  its  relation  to  historical  capitalism  and  the  nation; 
interactions  between  the  state  and  the  market;  democra- 
tization and  civil  society;  social  movements;  eind  global 
culture.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

33.673  Comparative  Political  Economy  (3)  Political 
economy  is  examined  by  comparing  countries  and  regions. 
Considers  the  possibilities  and  limits  of  traiisp)osing  mod- 
els of  state  and  society  fi^om  one  region  to  another.  Focus 
is  on  the  division  of  labor,  class  and  identity,  the  state, 
industrialization  strategies,  technological  policy,  cultural 
formation,  and  identity.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

33.674  Integrated  Seminar  in  Comparative  and  Re- 
gional Studies  (3)  Designed  to  improve  the  student's  abil- 
ity to  think  conceptually  about  socio-economic,  political, 
cind  cultural  problems  in  his  or  her  region  of  specialization 
as  well  as  to  broaden  the  student's  knowledge  of  other 
regions.  Topics  vary  from  term  to  term.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  all  core  requirements  in  Compar- 
ative and  Regional  Studies  except  6  hours  of  research  and 
writing. 

33.678  Globalization:  Power,  Production  and  Culture 
(3)  Global  transformation  slices  across  former  divisions  of 
labor,  fundcmientally  penetrates  domestic  society,  and 
geographically  reorganizes  economic  activities.  This 
course  addresses  the  underlying  causes  of  globalization 
and  whether  it  is  intensifying  and  deepening  historical 
tendencies,  or  is  world  society  entering  a  new  era  in  the 
relationship  among  the  state,  econoniy,  and  culture?  Usu- 
cilly  offered  every  fall. 

33.682  United  States  Foreign  Policy  (3)  Analysis  of 
American  foreign  and  defense  policy  processes,  including 
the  role  of  the  President,  Congress,  Departments  of  State 
emd  Defense,  the  intelligence  community,  and  other  ac- 
tors/factors affecting  policy  formulation  and  implementa- 
tion. Usually  offered  every  fall. 

33.683  Congress  and  United  States  Foreign  Policy  (3) 
An  examination  of  the  role  that  the  U.S.  Congress  plays  in 
shaping  foreign  policy.  Emphasis  is  given  to  contemporary 
congressional  behavior,  through  case  studies,  with  atten- 
tion also  devoted  to  consUtuUoncil  factors  and  historical 
patterns.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

33.684  National  Security  Policy  (3)  PoUcy  making,  im- 
plementation, and  control;  civilicin-military,  military-in- 
dustrial, and  executive-legislative  relations;  and  the 
interaction  of  security  policies  of  the  United  States  and 
other  powers.  Usually  offered  every  fcill. 


33.685  United  States-Russian/Euraaian  Security  Re- 
lations (3)  An  intensive  reading,  research,  and  discussion 
seminar  focusing  on  U.S.  relations  with  Russia,  its  prede- 
cessor, and  other  Eurasian  states  as  cm  interaction,  stress- 
ing the  security  aspects  of  that  interaction.  The  primary 
emphasis  is  on  security  relations  in  the  postwar  period, 
1945  to  the  present.  Two  subthemes  of  the  seminar  are 
the  role  of  strategic  culture  and  the  dynamics  of  threats. 
Usually  offered  alternate  falls. 

33.689  Seminar  in  Policy  Analysis  (3)  Graduate  re- 
search seminars  focusing  on  selected  topics;  analysis  of 
Russian  and  Soviet  policy-making,  domestic  and  foreign. 
Approaches  to  foreign  policy  analysis.  Cognidve  mapping 
in  international  relations.  Social  indicators  in  foreign  pol- 
icy research.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term; 
topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

33.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  International 
Studies  (1-6) 

33.691  Internship  in  International  AfEairs  (1-12)  Direct 
involvement  in  policy  making  through  participation  in  a 
governmental  agency  or  nongovernmental  organization. 
Credit  varies  depending  on  nature  of  internship  cind  num- 
ber of  hours  involved.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisite; permission  of  coordinator  of  internships,  SIS. 

33.692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 

See  description  under  Cooperative  Eklucation  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

33.693  Practicum:  Action  Research  Ln  Development 
Management  (1-6)  Action  research,  supervised  by  a  fac- 
ulty member,  involves  development  management  degree 
candidates  in  analyzing  an  organization  and  its  interaction 
with  its  environment  and  clientele.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  improving  organizational  responsiveness  to  com- 
munity needs.  Prerequisite:  19.560,  33.636,  33.637, 
54.610,  and  54.614. 

33.695  Research  Seminar  in  International  Communi- 
cation (3)  Role  and  trends  of  research  in  international 
communication;  examination  of  content,  strategy  emd 
methods;  criticcd  analysis  of  varying  schools  of  thought. 
Usually  offered  every  spring  and  summer.  Prerequisite: 
33.640. 

33.701  Classical  Theory  in  International  Relations  (3) 

A  historical /developmental  survey  of  international  rela- 
tions, beginning  with  the  p)ost-World  War  I  era.  Professor 
and  students  examine  the  proposition  that  the  literature 
of  this  relatively  new  field  reflects  and  indeed  grows  out  of 
the  changing  patterns  of  world  politics  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing. Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  admission  to 
the  Ph.D.  program  in  International  Relations. 

33.702  Comparative  and  Cross-National  Studies  (3) 

Theoretical  emd  methodological  approaches  to  comp£U"a- 
tive  and  cross-national  studies,  with  emphasis  on  the  sys- 
temic context  for  political  activity  and  how  this  is 
manifested  in  public  and  international  policy.  Literature 
drawn  from  several  social  sciences,  with  attention  to  policy 
and  political  systems  in  different  types  of  countries.  Usu- 
cdly  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  the 
Ph.D.  program  in  International  Relations. 

33.703  Contemporary  Theories  of  International  Rela- 
tions (3)  This  course  critically  reviews  developments  in 
international  relations  theory  over  the  last  decade.  Usually 
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oflFered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  the  Ph.D.  pro- 
gram in  International  Relations. 

33.704  Conduct  of  Inquiry  in  International  Relations 
(3)  Survey  and  analysis  of  alternative  theories  of  knowledge 
in  the  social  sciences.  Epistemological  norms  of  modem 
empiricism.  The  critique  of  empiricism.  Linguistic  analy- 
sis, phenomenology,  ethnomethodology,  hermeneutics, 
critical  theory,  structuralism,  and  post-structuralism.  Ap- 
plication to  the  study  of  international  relations.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  the  Ph.D. 
program  in  International  Relations. 
33.710  Colloquium  in  International  Relations  (3)  In- 
tensive dialogue  between  faculty  members  and  doctoral 
students  in  the  international  relations  field.  Some  M.A. 
students  admitted  with  permission.  Reading  and  discus- 
sion of  literature  and  ideas  in  an  aspect  of  the  field  an- 
nounced in  advance  by  the  Graduate  OfiBce,  School  of 
International  Service.  Preparation  for  comprehensive  ex- 
amination. Offered  irregularly. 

33.715  Seminar  on  Advanced  Research  Design  (3)  An 
overview  of  social  science  research  methodology  issues 
guiding  students  in  the  design  of  their  own  research  pro- 
jects. Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  matricula- 
tion in  doctored  program. 

33.725  Seminar  on  Law  in  International  AfEairs  (3)  The 
history  and  theory  of  international  law,  major  areas  of 
change  in  contemporary  law,  and  the  role  of  the  practi- 
tioner. Research  in  students'  special  fields.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  School  of  International  Service: 
permission  of  instructor;  Washington  College  of  Law:  ad- 
mission to  J.D./M.A.  program  and  second-  or  third-year 
standing. 

33.729  Research  Seminar  in  International  Law  and  Or- 
ganization (3)  Research  semincir  organized  according  to 
need  around  a  substantive  problem  focus,  a  technique 
focus,  or  a  more  general  focus.  Preparation  for  com- 
prehensive examination.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not 
in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered 
every  fall.  Prerequisite:  33.621  or  33.625. 
33.740  Colloquiiim  in  International  Communication 
(3)  Intensive  dialogue  between  faculty  members  and  doc- 
toral students  in  international  communication.  Master's 
students  who  plan  to  take  their  comprehensive  examina- 
tions cire  admitted  with  permission.  Usually  offered  every 
spring. 

33.794  Substantial  Research  Paper  with  Coursework 
(3)  May  meet  with  any  500- ,  600- ,  or  700-level  course  in 
the  School  of  International  Service.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  in  the  same  term;  subject  of  paper  must  be  different. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  consult  depeirt- 
ment;  register  using  title  of  research  paper  as  second  line 
UUe. 

33.795  Master's  Research  Requirement  (1-6)  Usuedly 
offered  every  term.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  within  the 
Scune  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Prerequisite:  consult 
department. 

33.797  Master's  Thesis  Supervision  (1-6) 
33.799  Dissertation  Seminar  (1-12)  Members  of  the  SIS 
faculty,  Invited  scholars,  and  doctoral  students  who  have 
readied  dissertation  propo.sals  make  formal  scholarly  pre- 
sentations. Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  ma- 
triculation as  a  doctored  student  In  residence. 


Jewish  Studies 


Undergraduate  Courses 

34.205  Ancient  and  Medieval  Jewish  Civilization  /S 

2:2  (3)  Examines  the  independent  Jewish  states  that  flour- 
ished in  Palestine,  the  rise  of  the  most  important  Jewish 
communities  outside  the  ancient  Jewish  homeland,  and 
the  foreign  influences  that  shaped  not  only  the  political  life 
of  the  Jews  but  also  their  internal  orgcinization  and  their 
creativity.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite  for  Gen- 
eral Ekiucathon  credit:  07.100  or  23.115  or  60.105  or 
73.110. 

34.210  Voices  of  Modem  Jewish  Literature  2:2  (3)  Ex- 
plores a  variety  of  literary  works  analyzing  the  historical 
experience  of  modem  Jewish  communities  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  the  United  States  and  Israel,  emphasizing  how 
migration,  racism,  industrialization,  and  political  change 
affected  these  Jews  and  their  Judaism.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite  Jor  General  EducaOon  credit: 
29.1 15  or  61.105  or  76.150. 

34.320  Topics  in  Jewish  Culture  (3)  Rotating  courses  on 
historical  and  contemporary  aspects  of  the  Jewish  heri- 
tage, such  as  Judaism  and  Hellenism;  Judaism  and  Islam; 
art,  dance,  and  drama  as  expressions  of  the  Jewish  spirit; 
and  Jewish  education,  content,  and  method.  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit  but  not  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be 
different. 

34.390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Jewish  Studies  ( 1-6) 

34.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 

See  description  under  Cooperative  Education  in  this  pub- 
lication. Usually  offered  every  term. 

34.481  Senior  Thesis  in  Jewish  Studies  I  (3)  Jewish 

studies  majors  prepare  a  thesis  on  a  topic  selected  after 
consultation  with  the  student's  adviser.  Usually  offered 
every  fall.  Prerequisite:  all  other  Jewish  studies  prograim 
major  requirements. 

34.482  Senior  Thesis  in  Jewish  Studies  n  (3)  Comple- 
tion of  senior  thesis  on  a  topic  selected  after  consultation 
with  the  student's  adviser.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  34.481. 

34.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Jewish  Studies 
(1-6) 

34.491  Internship  in  Jewish  Studies  (1-6)  The  intem- 
ship  provides  the  student  an  opportunity  to  enrich  organ- 
izational skills  and  experience.  The  student  earns 
university  credit  for  the  work  and  contributes  needed  ser- 
vices to  the  host  agency,  such  as  community  relations, 
religious,  Israel-centered,  or  social  welfare  agencies.  The 
amount  of  credit  depends  on  the  number  of  hours  of  work. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 
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Language  and  Foreign  Studies 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  COURSES 

37.200  Russia  and  the  United  States  /S  3:2  (3)  A  com- 
parative study  of  the  two  superpowers,  Russia  and  the 
United  States,  through  an  interdisciplinary  approach  with 
emphasis  on  the  major  similarities  and  differences.  The 
course  draws  topics  primarily  from  international  studies, 
poliUcaJ  science,  history,  literature,  and  the  arts.  Taught 
in  English.  UsuaJly  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite Jor  Gen- 
eral Ekiucation  credii:  33. 105  or  53. 130. 

37.210  Latin  America:  History.  Art.  Literature  /A  3:2 

(3)  Latin  America's  history  through  the  words  of  the  writer, 
the  brush  of  the  painter,  the  pen  of  the  cartoonist,  and  the 
lens  of  the  photographer.  Analysis  of  how  the  Latin  (Span- 
ish, Portuguese,  and  Islamic),  African,  and  indigenous  cul- 
tural heritages  have  combined  to  produce  a  unique 
culture.  Taught  in  English.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite  Jor  General.  Education  credit  03. 110  or  23. 1 50 
or  33. 140. 

37.230  The  Modernist  Explosion:  Culture  and  Ideology 
in  Europe  2:2  (3)  Studies  the  interrelationship  of  cultural 
forces  in  Europe  in  the  first  third  of  the  twentieth  century, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  German  Weimar  Repub- 
lic, 1 9 1 8-1933,  as  a  case  example  of  the  development  of  the 
modernist  movement.  Using  an  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach, the  course  examines  primary  works  of  literature, 
visual  art,  music,  and  film  (in  English  translation)  in  the 
context  of  political  history.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite  Jor  General  Education  credit  07. 100  or  29. 1 10 
or  53.105. 

MAJOR  SEMINAR  (LAS) 

37.401  Senior  Seminar  in  Language  and  Area  Studies 

(3)  Designed  to  integrate  coursework  and  research  in  lan- 
guage and  area  of  concentration.  Development  of  signifi- 
cant research  project  in  conjunction  with  participation  in 
interactive  seminar.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs. 

COURSES  BY  LANGUAGE 

Note:  Students  with  three  years  of  high  school  preparation 
in  a  language  normally  register  for  200-level  courses.  Stu- 
dents with  four  years  of  high  school  prepeiration  normally 
register  for  300- level  courses. 

ARABIC 

36.102  Arabic  Elementary  I  (4)  An  introduction  to  mod- 
em standard  Arabic  used  in  formal  situations,  meetings, 
instruction  in  schools  and  universities  around  the  Arab 
world,  media,  press,  etc.  Begins  with  the  phonology  and 
script  of  the  language,  then  concentrates  on  the  important 
syntactic  structures  of  the  language  as  well  as  its  morphol- 
ogy. Students  are  expected,  at  the  end  of  Elementary  I,  to 
be  able  to  express  simple  ideas,  cind  to  understand  simple 
material  including  fi-equent  structural  patterns  and  vocab- 
ulary. Usually  offered  every  fall. 

36. 103  Arabic  Elementary  II  (4)  Continuation  of  36. 102. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  36.102  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 


CHINESE 

36.112  Chinese.  Intensive  Elementary  I  /A  (5)  Under- 
standing and  speaking  conversational  Chinese  and  read- 
ing simple  texts.  Emphasis  on  audio-lingual  skills. 
Common  speech  situations.  Pronunciation  drills,  struc- 
tural pattern  drills  within  the  limits  of  a  basic  vocabulary, 
and  exercises  in  the  Chiinese  writing  system  constitute  the 
main  part  of  classroom  and  laboratory  activities.  Usually 
offered  every  fall. 

36. 1 13  Chinese.  Intensive  Elementary  II  /A  (5)  Contin- 
uation of  36. 1 12.  Prerequisite:  36. 1 12  or  equivalent.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  spring. 

36.212  Chinese.  Intensive  Intermediate  I  /A  (5)  Fur- 
ther practice  in  conversation;  acquisition  of  new  grammat- 
ical structures,  vocabulary,  and  characters.  Content 
includes  cultural  topics  related  to  customs,  history,  geog- 
raphy, and  literature.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequi- 
site: 36. 1 13  or  permission  of  instructor. 

36.213  Chinese.  Intensive  Intermediate  n  /A  (5)  Con- 
tinuation of  36.212.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prereq- 
uisite: 36.212  or  permission  of  instructor. 

CZECH 

36.162  Introduction  to  the  Czech  Language  (1)  This 
two-week  intensive  course  in  Czech  is  an  introduction  to 
the  language  for  the  Semester  in  Prague,  and  coincides 
with  the  students'  immersion  in  Czech  and  acculturiza- 
tion.  Offered  only  in  Prague.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
36.164  Elementary  Czech  Language  I  (3)  This  course 
follows  36.162  Introduction  to  the  Czech  Language.  Stu- 
dents expand  their  basic  knowledge  of  Czech  and  explore 
the  areas  of  conjugations,  declensions,  verb  tenses,  the  use 
of  pronouns,  adverbs,  and  elementary  translation.  Offered 
only  in  Prague.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
36. 162  or  equivalent. 

FRENCH:  Undergraduate  Courses 

36. 122  French,  Elementary  I  /A  (4)  Emphasis  on  audio- 
lingucil  skills.  Drills  on  the  main  features  of  French  struc- 
ture. Inductive  presentation  of  grammar.  Basic 
vocabulary.  Reading  and  writing  as  auxiliary  skills.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  fall  and  summer. 

36.123  French,  Elementary  n  /A  (4)  Continuation  of 
36. 122.  Usucdly  offered  every  spring  and  summer.  Prereq- 
uisite: 36. 122  or  equivalent. 

36.222  French,  Intermediate  I  /A  (4)  Audio-lingual 
skills  as  well  as  reading  and  writing.  Text  material  is  fo- 
cused on  French  cultural  patterns.  Usually  offered  every 
fall.  Prerequisite:  36.123  or  equivalent. 

36.223  French,  Intermediate  n  /A  (4)  Continuation  of 
36.222.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  36.222 
or  equivalent. 

37.321  Written  and  Spoken  Business  French  (3)  Part  of 
the  International  Mcirketlng  study  abroad  program  in    ' 
Brussels,  the  aim  of  this  course  is  to  review  and  enhemce   : 
audio-lingual  emd  reading-writing  skills,  emd  familiarize   i 
students  with  common  business  terminology  and  format-   ? 
ting  of  written  documents  (business  letters,  memos,  etc.).   j 
Course  readings  are  drawn  from  a  variety  of  relatively  short  ' 
and  straightforward  business-related  texts.  The  course 
also  maximizes  the  advantages  of  the  French-speaking  en- 
vironment Brussels  provides.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
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37.322  Advanced  French  I  (3)  Perfection  of  audio-lingual 
and  reading- writing  skills.  Vocabulary  expansion  through 
a  variety  of  classroom  activities.  Study  of  idioms,  cliches, 
and  style  as  used  in  spoken  and  written  French.  Designed 
for  students  who  have  studied  French  in  the  nonintensive 
track  and  who  wish  to  continue  to  develop  their  practical 
skills  in  French.  Usually  oflFered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
36.223  or  equivalent. 

37.323  Advanced  French  n  (3)  Continuation  of  37.322. 
Usually  oflFered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  37.322  or  equiv- 
alent. 

37.324  French  Intensive  Conversation  and  Composi- 
tion I  /A(5)  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  36.223. 

37.325  French  Intensive  Conversation  and  Composi- 
tion n  /A  (5)  Continuation  of  37.324.  Usually  oflFered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  37.322  or  37.324  or  equivalent. 

37.326  French  Topics  (3)  Courses  taught  in  French  on 
these  topics:  political  life,  the  role  of  women,  French  poli- 
tics, France  today,  French  cinema,  advanced  French 
translation,  etc.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same 
term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  oflFered  every  term. 
Meets  with  37.626.  Prerequisite:  37.323  or  37.324  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

37.328  French  Translation:  Concepts  and  Practice  (3) 
An  introduction  to  the  methods,  techniques,  and  problems 
Involved  in  translating  from  French  Into  English.  Empha- 
sis is  on  the  practice  of  translating  general  material  with 
some  consideration  of  the  translation  of  specialized  mate- 
rial. Introduction  to  the  field  of  translation  as  a  profession. 
Usually  oflFered  every  fall.  Meets  with  37.628.  Prerequisite: 
37.323  or  37.324  or  permission  of  instructor. 

37.329  Le  Frangais  Commercial  (3)  Advanced  language 
course  focusing  on  business  expressions  and  terminology 
intended  to  prepare  students  for  the  Certiftat  Pratique  ex- 
amination offered  by  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Em- 
phasis on  written  and  oral  skills.  Students  learn  to 
comprehend  texts  related  to  commercial  topics  (advertis- 
ing, agriculture,  banking,  insurance,  etc.)  and  to  write 
business  letters  and  reports  in  French.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  37.323  or  37.325.  Note:  not  open 
to  students  who  have  taken  37.423  Le  FYaru^cds  des  Af- 
faires. 

37.385  Paris:  Civilization  and  Culture  (4)  Lectures  and 
discussions  focus  on  art,  architecture  and  literature  in 
Paris,  using  the  physical  city  as  a  "text"  to  further  under- 
stand French  culture.  Field  trips  supplement  classroom 
sessions.  Reading  and  writing  assignments  integrate 
classroom  and  field  trips.  Taught  in  English.  Offered  only 
in  Paris.  Does  not  carry  credit  toward  the  French  major. 
Usually  oflFered  every  spring. 

37.420  Les  Registres  du  Frangais  (3)  An  Introduction  to 
the  cultural  levels  of  the  French  lemguage — colloquial 
French,  standard  French,  formal  French,  familiar 
French — and  to  the  differences  between  spoken  and  writ- 
ten French.  Also  included:  study  of  literary  prose,  versifi- 
cation, dialects,  and  aspects  of  selected  technical 
vocabulciries.  Designed  for  students  who  wish  to  under- 
stand the  Intricacies  of  the  French  language.  Usually  of- 
fered ciltemate  falls.  Prerequisite:  37.326  zmd  sophomore 
standing. 

37.428  Civilisation  Frangaise  I  {3)  France  from  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  to  the  French  Revolution — a  survey  of  political, 


social,  and  economic  developments,  emphasizing  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  culture  des  elites  and  culture  dupeu- 
ple,  as  seen  through  primary  sources.  Usually  oflFered  every 
fall.  Prerequisite:  37.326  and  sophomore  standing. 
37.429  CUfilisation  Frangaise  n  (3)  France  in  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries.  Study  of  the  nouveau 
regime,  the  eflFects  of  the  French  revolutions  on  the  social 
classes  and  their  mental  structures.  Emphasis  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  culture  des  elites  and  culture  du  peu- 
ple.  Usually  oflFered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  37.326  and 
sophomore  standing. 

37.491  Internship:  French  (2-3)  Supervised  work-study 
program.  Usually  oflFered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

FRENCH:  Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate 
Courses 

37.521  Le  Classidsme  Frangais  (3)  Study  of  major  lit- 
erary works  of  seventeenth  century  France  in  light  of  the 
socio-ciiltural  system  that  they  reflect.  Focus  on  formal 
and  sociocontextual  methods  of  reading.  All  works  are 
studied  primarily  as  texts  and  the  art  of  their  construction 
and  expression  is  closely  examined.  Lectures  provide  in- 
troductory and  supplemental  information.  Usually  oflFered 
alternate  springs. 

37.522  Le  Steele  des  Lumieres  (3)  Attitudes  and  ideas 
of  the  age  of  enlightenment  as  reflected  in  Montesquieu, 
Diderot,  the  Encyclopedists,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau.  Usu- 
ally oflFered  every  spring. 

37.523  Le  Romantisme  (3)  Development  of  the  romantic 
movement  in  early  nineteenth  century  French  literature. 
Analysis  of  sentiments  of  romanticists.  Offered  irregularly. 

37.524  Le  Realisme  (3)  Nineteenth  century  French  liter- 
ature from  the  decline  of  romanticism  to  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Periods  of  expression  known  as  realism,  natural- 
ism, and  symbolism.  Off"ered  irregularly. 

37.525  Litterature  Contemporaine  (3)  Topic  changes 
each  semester;  emphasis  on  genre,  movement,  or  major 
writers.  May  be  repeated  for  credit;  topic  must  be  different. 
Usually  oflFered  every  term. 

37.526  Les  Grands  Auteurs  Frangais  I  (3)  Study  of 
major  FVench  literary  works  from  the  middle  ages  through 
the  eighteenth  century.  All  works  are  studied  as  texts  and 
the  art  of  their  construction  and  expression  is  closely  ex- 
amined. Attention  is  peiid  to  the  conflict  between  individual 
and  social  forces,  the  metamorphosis  of  form  and  content, 
and  the  evolution  of  language.  Usually  oflFered  alternate 
falls. 

37.527  Les  Grands  Auteurs  Frangais  n  (3)  A  study  of 
the  major  French  writers  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  Readings  are  drawn  from  representative  works 
of  the  vEulous  authors  to  show  the  emergence,  develop- 
ment, and  transformations  of  literary  form.  Special  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  literary  amalysis  and  critical  writing. 
Usually  offered  alternate  springs. 

37.529  Colloquium  on  France  (3)  Lectures,  reporis,  and 
critical  discussions  on  selected  topics  pertaining  to 
Frcince's  current  role  in  IntematlonEil  politics.  Cultural 
trends  eind  economic  problems.  Taught  in  French.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  differ- 
ent. Usually  offered  alternate  years. 
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FRENCH:  Graduate  Courses 

37.020  French  Reading  for  Research  (3)  For  students 
who  have  studied  French  but  require  a  refresher  course 
stressing  grammar  review,  vocabulary  building  and  trans- 
lation. Although  credit  cannot  be  counted  toward  a  degree, 
with  approval  of  the  student's  teaching  unit,  successful 
completion  of  the  course  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better  satisfies 
the  graduate  tool  of  research  requirement.  Prerequisite: 
One  year  of  college  or  high  school  French. 
37.626  French  Topics  (3)  Courses  taught  in  French  on 
these  topics:  political  life,  the  role  of  women.  French  poli- 
tics. France  today.  French  cinema,  advanced  French 
translation,  etc.  Meets  with  37.326.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  in  the  same  term:  topic  must  be  different.  Prerequi- 
site: 37.323  or  37.324  or  permission  of  instructor. 
37.628  French  Translation:  Concepts  and  Practice  (3) 
An  introduction  to  the  methods,  techniques,  and  problems 
involved  in  translating  from  French  into  Engbsh.  Empha- 
sis is  on  the  practice  of  translating  general  material  with 
some  consideration  of  the  translation  of  specialized  mate- 
rial. Introduction  to  the  field  of  translation  as  a  profession. 
Meets  with  37.328.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
37.702  Seminar  in  French  Studies  (3)  Reports  and  crit- 
ical discussion  of  research  pap)ers  on  French  literature. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit:  topic  must  be  different.  Usually 
offered  every  term. 

GERMAN:  Undergraduate  Courses 

36.132  German,  Elementary  I  /A  (3)  Emphasis  on 
audio- lingual  skills.  Drills  on  the  main  features  of  German 
structure.  Inductive  presentation  of  grammar.  Basic  vo- 
cabulary. Reading  and  writing  as  auxiliary  skills.  Usually 
offered  every  fall. 

36.133  German,  Elementary  U  /A  (3)  Continuation  of 
36.132.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  36.132 
or  equivalent. 

36.134  German,  Intensive  Elementary  I  (5)  Emphasis 
on  audio-lingual  skills  and  mastering  the  main  features  of 
German  structure.  Acquisition  of  basic  vocabulary.  Induc- 
tive presentation  of  grammcir.  Reading  and  writing  as  aux- 
iliary skills.  Five  hours  of  classroom  instruction, 
supplemented  with  laboratory  work  (audio  and  visual 
tafjes).  Usually  offered  every  feill. 

36. 135  German,  Intensive  Elementary  n  (5)  Continua- 
tion of  36. 134.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

36.136  Intensive  German  Language  Level  I  (6)  Part  of 
the  Study  Abroad  Semester  in  Vienna,  this  course  provides 
emphasis  on  vocabulary  acquisition,  basic  grammatical 
structure,  development  of  correct  pronunciation,  intensive 
exercise  of  oral  skills  in  situations,  £ind  reading  basic  texts. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

36.232  German,  Intermediate  I  /A  (3)  Audio-lingual 
skills  as  well  as  reading  and  writing.  Text  material  is  fo- 
cused on  Germcin  cultural  patterns.  Usuedly  offered  every 
fall.  Prerequisite:  36.133. 

36.233  German,  Intermediate  n  /A  (3)  Continuation  of 
36.232.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  36.232. 
36.236  Intensive  German  Language  Level  II  (6)  Part  of 
the  Study  Abroad  Semester  in  Vienna,  this  course  provides 
refinement  of  basic  skills,  learning  of  more  complex  gram- 
matical structure  and  syntax,  expansion  of  vocabulary, 
and  intensive  practice  of  conversation  and  writing  in  a 


cultural  context.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
36. 1 36  or  36. 1 33.  and  36. 1 34. 

37.332  German  Conversation  and  Composition  I  /A  (3) 

Perfection  of  audio-lingual  and  reading-writing  skills.  Re- 
view of  grammatical  structure.  Vocabulary  expansion 
through  extensive  reading.  Problems  of  style  and  creative 
use  of  language.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
37.233  or  permission  of  instructor. 

37.333  German  Conversation  and  Composition  n  /A 
(3)  Continuation  of  37.332.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  37.332. 

37.335  Intensive  German  for  Business  (6)  Part  of  the 
Study  Abroad  Semester  in  Vienna,  this  course  provides  ain 
intensive  introduction  into  the  world  of  business  German. 
Insights  are  given  into  the  areas  of  advertising,  retailing, 
wholescde,  banking,  German  business  correspondence, 
code  of  behavior  in  the  German -speaking  business  world, 
and  business  terminology.  Taught  in  German.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term.  Prerequisite:  36.233  or  equivalent. 

37.336  German  Topics  (3)  Courses  taught  in  German  on 
one  of  these  topics:  customs  and  manners,  lands  and  re- 
gions, east  and  west,  survey  of  arts,  etc.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Offered 
irregularly.  Prerequisite:  37.332  or  pjermission  of  instructor. 
37.338  Introduction  to  German  Translation  (3)  An  in- 
troduction to  the  methods,  techniques,  and  problems  in- 
volved in  translating  from  German  into  English.  Emphasis 
on  translating  general  material,  with  some  consideration 
of  the  translation  of  sp>ecialized  material.  Introduction  to 
the  field  of  translation  as  a  profession.  Usually  offered  al- 
ternate falls.  Prerequisite:  37.333  or  permission  of  instructor. 

37.431  Modem  German  Drama  (3)  Survey  of  German 
dramatic  literature  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
present.  Readings  of  plays  in  German,  as  well  as  secondary 
and  critical  readings  which  place  the  plays  in  the  political 
and  social  context  in  which  they  were  created.  Taught  in 
German.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Prerequisite: 
37.333  or  p)ermission  of  instructor. 

37.432  Studies  in  German  Film  (3)  Introduction  to  the 
history,  theory,  and  critical  amalysis  of  the  German  cinema 
arts.  Weekly  film  screenings  provide  a  fi-amework  for  the 
study  and  criticism  of  German  film,  fi^om  its  beginnings 
through  the  New  German  Cinema.  Usually  offered  alter- 
nate falls.  Prerequisite:  37.333  or  permission  of  instructor. 

37.433  German  Ljndc  Poetry  (3)  Survey  of  German  lyric 
poetry,  as  well  els  selected  examples  of  longer  poetic  works, 
as  expressions  of  the  German  cultural  identity  throughout 
history.  The  focus  of  the  course  is  interdisciplinary,  en- 
compassing pxjetry's  relationship  to  music,  visual  art, 
historiography,  religion,  and  politics.  Usucilly  offered  alter- 
nate falls.  Prerequisite:  37.333  or  permission  of  instructor. 
37.436  Intensive  Advanced  German  (6)  Part  of  the  Study 
Abroad  Semester  in  Vienna,  this  course  provides  practice 
of  sp>eaking  and  writing  on  an  elevated  level.  Emphasis  on 
the  use  of  German  in  everyday  situations,  subject- related 
discussions,  correspondence,  and  creative  writing.  Elimi- 
nation of  fi-equently  made  mistakes  should  lead  to  fluency 
in  German.  The  course  should  be  a  'capstone  experience" 
in  studying  the  German  language.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  36.236  or  37.332. 

37.438  German  Civilization  I  (3)  A  survey  of  the  cultural 
development  of  German-speaking  Europe  fi"om  its  begin- 
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nings  to  the  Napoleonic  era.  Works  of  literature,  art  and 
music  are  studied  as  the  basis  for  discussion  of  German 
cultural  history.  Taught  in  German.  Usually  offered  alter- 
nate falls.  Prerequisite:  37.333  or  permission  of  instructor. 
37,439  German  Civilization  II  (3)  Continuation  of 
37.438,  covering  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 
Taught  in  German.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Pre- 
requisite: 37.333  or  permission  of  instructor. 
37.491  Internship:  German  (3-6)  Supervised  work-study 
program.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  three 
years  of  college  German  or  equivalent. 

HEBREW 

36.116  Hebrew,  Elementary  Modem  I  /A  (3)  Usually 
oflFered  every  fall. 

36.117  Hebrew,  Elementary  Modem  n  /A  (3)  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  36. 1 16  or  equivalent. 

36.216  Hebrew,  Intermediate  Modem  I  /A  (3)  Usually 
offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  36. 117  or  equivalent. 

36.217  Hebrew,  Intermediate  Modem  n  /A  (3)  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  36.216  or  equivalent. 

HINDI 

36. 1 10  EUndi,  Elementary  I  /A  (3)  Usually  offered  every 
fall. 

36. 1 1 1  Hindi,  Elementary  H  /A  (3)  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  36. 1 10  or  equiveilent. 

HUNGARIAN 

36.172  Introduction  to  the  Hungarian  Language  (1) 

This  special  two  week  intensive  course  in  Hungarian  is  an 
introduction  to  the  language  for  the  semester  in  Budapest. 
Students  get  an  intensive  language  course  with  the 
students'  immersion  in  Hungary  and  acculturation  in  Bu- 
dap)est.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
36.174  Elementary  Hungarian  Language  I  (3)  Continu- 
ation of  36. 172.  Students  expand  their  basic  knowledge  of 
Hungarian,  exploring  conjugations,  verb  tenses,  pro- 
nouns, adverbs,  and  nouns,  and  develop  skill  in  transla- 
tion. Offered  only  in  Budapest.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  36. 172  or  equiveilent. 

ITALIAN 

36.118  Italian,  Elementary  I  /A  (3)  Emphasis  on  mas- 
tering structure.  Basics  of  phonology  and  morphology.  Sit- 
uational approach.  Development  of  good  pronunciation 
and  speech  patterns.  Two  and  a  half  hours  per  week  of 
class  instruction  supplemented  by  individucil  language 
cind  laboratory  work.  Usually  offered  every  fall  and  sum- 
mer. 

36.119  Italian,  Elementary  n  /A  (3)  Continuation  of 
36. 118.  Usually  offered  every  spring  and  summer. 

36.218  Italian,  Intermediate  I  /A  (3)  Refinement  of  basic 
language  skills.  Expansion  of  vocabulary  in  a  cultural  con- 
text. Development  of  communicative  skills.  Reading  and 
writing  eis  auxiliary  skills.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Pre- 
requisite: 36. 1 19  or  equivalent. 

36.219  Italian.  Intermediate  n  /A  (3)  ConUnuation  of 
36.218.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  36.218 
or  equivalent. 

37.318  Italian  Conversation  and  Composition  I  (3) 
Focus  on  the  use  of  Italian  as  it  is  spoken  cind  written 
today.  Topics  include,  politiccil  themes,  business,  film,  lit- 


erature, art,  music,  history  and  geography.  The  dual  em- 
phasis on  oral  and  written  skills  through  class  discus- 
sions, compositions,  and  grammar  exercises,  helps 
students  better  comprehend  reading  materials  and  de- 
velop more  confidence  in  using  the  spoken  language.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  36.2 19  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

37.319  Italian  Conversation  and  Composition  n  (3) 

Continuation  of  37.318.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Pre- 
requisite: 37.318  or  permission  of  instructor. 

JAPANESE 

36. 1 14  Japanese,  Intensive  Elementary  I  /A  (5)  Under- 
standing £ind  speaking  conversational  Japanese  and  read- 
ing simple  texts.  Emphasis  on  audio-lingual  skills  in 
common  speech  situations.  Pronunciation  drills,  struc- 
tural pattern  drills  within  the  limits  of  basic  vocabulary, 
and  exercises  in  Japanese  writing  system.  Usually  offered 
every  fall. 

36.115  Japanese,  Intensive  Elementary  n  /A  (5)  Con- 
tinuation of  36. 114.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prereq- 
uisite: 36. 1 14  or  jjermission  of  instructor. 

36.214  Japanese,  Intensive  Intermediate  I  (5)  A  con- 
tinuation of  skills  development  in  understanding,  speak- 
ing, reading,  and  writing  Japanese.  Usually  offered  every 
fall.  Prerequisite:  36. 1 15  or  equivalent. 

36.215  Japanese,  Intensive  Intermediate  n  (5)  Contin- 
uation of  36.214.  Skills  development  in  understanding, 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing  Japanese.  Usually  offer^ 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  36.214  or  equivalent. 

37.314  Advanced  Japanese  I  (3)  Overall  skills  in  Japan- 
ese are  enhanced  by  extensive  reading,  oral  work,  cind  field 
trips.  The  materials  studied  are  selected  from  current 
newspapers,  magazines,  literature,  and  films.  Knowledge 
of  Chinese  characters  is  enlarged.  Conducted  entirely  in 
Japanese.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  36.215 
or  p>ermission  of  instructor. 

37.315  Advanced  Japanese  U  (3)  Continuation  of 
37.314.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  37.314 
or  p)ermission  of  instructor. 

LATIN 

36.108  Latin,  Elementary  (3)  A  foundation  for  the  read- 
ing and  understanding  of  Latin.  This  includes  studying  the 
phonology  of  Latin,  building  vocabulary,  studying  Latin 
grammar,  and  reading  and  translating  Latin  texts.  Usually 
offered  every  fall. 

POUSH 

36. 106  Polish  Elementary  I  (3)  Emphasis  on  communi- 
cative competence  and  spoken  Polish  to  acquire  oral  skills 
in  selected  registers,  such  as  shopping,  social  meetings, 
tourism,  and  everyday  conversation.  Usually  offered  every 
fall. 

36. 107  Polish  Elementary  D  (3)  Continuation  of  36. 106. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  36. 106. 
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RUSSIAN:  Undergraduate  Courses 

36. 144  Russian,  Intensive  Elementary  I  /A  (5)  Empha- 
sis on  audio-lingual  skills  and  mastering  the  main  features 
of  Russian  structure.  Exercises  in  the  Russian  writing  sys- 
tem, phonology,  and  reading  drills.  Acquisition  of  basic 
vocabulary.  Inductive  presentation  of  grammar.  Five  hours 
of  classroom  instruction,  supplemented  with  laboratory 
work  (audio  euid  video  tapes).  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

36. 145  Russian,  Intensive  Elementary  II  /A  (5)  Contin- 
uation of  36. 1 44.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
36. 144  or  equivalent. 

36.244  Russian,  Intensive  Intermediate  I  /A  (5)  Refine- 
ment of  basic  language  skills.  Expansion  of  vocabulary  in 
a  cultural  context.  Review  of  grammatical  structures.  De- 
velopment of  communicative  skills.  Reading  and  writing 
as  auxiliary  skills.  Five  hours  of  classroom  instruction, 
supplemented  with  laboratory  work  (audio  and  video 
tapes).  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  36.145  or 
equivalent.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
36.246. 

36.245  Russian,  Intensive  Intermediate  II  /A  (5)  Con- 
tinuation of  36.244.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prereq- 
uisite: 36.244  or  equivalent.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who 
have  taken  36.247. 

36.246  Russian.  Intensive  Intermediate  I  (6)  Refine- 
ment of  basic  language  skills.  Expansion  of  vocabulary  in 
a  cultural  context.  Review  of  grammatical  structures.  De- 
velopment of  communicative  skills.  Reading  and  writing 
as  auxiliary  skills.  Offered  in  Moscow.  Usually  offered  every 
fall  and  spring.  Prerequisite:  consult  the  World  Capitals 
Programs  office.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
36.244. 

36.247  Russian,  Intensive  Intermediate  n  (6)  Continu- 
ation of  36.246.  Offered  in  Moscow  .  Usually  offered  every 
fall  and  spring.  Prerequisite:  consult  World  Capitals  Pro- 
grams office.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
36.245. 

37.341  Russian  Media  and  Political  Translation  (3) 
Reading  and  translating  selected  sociopolitical  texts  and 
current  periodical  publications.  Vocabulary  expansion 
through  study  of  word  formation.  Study  of  idioms,  terms, 
and  syntactic  patterns.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the 
same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every 
fall.  Prerequisite:  three  years  of  college  Russian  or  equiva- 
lent or  p>ermission  of  instructor. 

37.342  Russian  Conversation  and  Composition  I  /A  (3) 
Perfection  of  audio-lingual  and  reading-writing  skills.  Re- 
view of  grammatical  structure.  Vocabulairy  expansion 
through  extensive  reading.  Problems  of  style  and  creative 
use  of  language.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
36.243  or  equivalent.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  37.344. 

37.343  Russian  Conversation  and  Composition  n  /A 
(3)  Continuation  of  37.342.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  37.342  or  equivalent.  Note:  not  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  37.345. 

37.344  Russian  Intensive  Conversation  and  Composi- 
tion I  (6)  Perfection  of  audio-lingual  and  reading-writing 
skills.  Review  of  grammatical  structure.  Vocabulary  ex- 
pansion through  extensive  reading.  Problems  of  style  and 
creative  use  of  language.  Offered  in  Moscow.  Usually  of- 
fered every  spring.  Prerequisite:  consult  the  World  Capitals 


Programs  office.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
37.342. 

37.345  Russian  Intensive  Conversation  and  Composi- 
tion n  (6)  Continuation  of  37.344.  Offered  in  Moscow. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  consult  the 
World  Capitals  Programs  office.  Note:  not  open  to  students 
who  have  taken  37.343. 

37.347  Introduction  to  Russian  Literature  (3)  A  system- 
atic survey  of  the  historical  development  of  Russian  liter- 
ature. Reading  of  selected  texts  in  the  original.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  two  years  of  college  Rus- 
sian or  equivalent. 

37.440  Russian  Civilization  I  (3)  From  the  destruction 
of  the  pagan  idols  in  988  to  the  "Death  of  God"  in  roughly 
1890,  Russian  sensibilities  carved  a  new  face  on  what 
would,  as  the  Russian  Empire,  cover  one-sixth  of  the 
earth's  landmeiss.  This  course  will  examine  the  history  of 
art  and  culture  in  Russia  through  these  900  years,  using 
literary  and  memoiristic  texts,  music  and  cirt  reproduc- 
tions. Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Prerequisite:  three 
years  college  Russian  or  permission  of  instructor. 
37.442  Russian  Literary  Translation  (3)  Reading  and 
translation  of  selected  Russian  and  Soviet  literary  works. 
Vocabulary  expansion  through  study  of  word  formation. 
Study  of  idioms  and  syntactic  patterns  that  present  trans- 
lation problems.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same 
term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  three  years  college  Russian  or  jsermission  of 
instructor. 

37.491  Internship:  Russian  (2-3)  Supervised  research 
and  study  based  on  comparison  of  selected  readings  and 
first-hand  travel  experience.  Usually  taken  in  conjunction 
with  group  travel  to  Russia.  Prerequisite:  f)ermission  of 
instructor  and  dean  or  department  chair. 

RUSSIAN:  Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate 
Courses 

37.501  Seminar  on  Russia  (6)  Features  presentations 
fj-om  Moscow's  academic,  business,  and  other  sectors.  Pro- 
vides overview  of  the  complex  problems  facing  Russia  and 
the  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Lectures  provide 
perspectives  from  Soviet  and  Russian  literature,  art, 
music,  journalism,  and  current  media  materials.  Offered 
only  in  Moscow.  Taught  in  English  by  AU  and/or  Moscow 
State  University  faculty  (guest  presentations  and  media 
materials  frequently  in  Russian).  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  college  Russian  and  ap- 
propriate reading  and  listening  skills  in  Russian,  and  per- 
mission of  the  World  Capitals  Program  Office. 
37.540  Russian  Structure  (3)  Contemporary  and  histor- 
ical analysis  of  the  phonology,  morphology,  cind  syntax  of 
Russian.  Offered  irregularly.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

37.543  Russian  Classics  (3)  Topic  changes  each  semes- 
ter; emphasis  on  life  and  works  of  major  writers.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit  in  the  Scime  term;  topic  must  be  differ- 
ent. Usually  offered  every  term. 

37.545  Russian  Drama  (3)  Topic  changes  each  semester; 
emphasis  on  a  major  period  or  works  of  one  outstanding 
Russian  playwright.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  Scime 
term:  topic  must  be  different.  Offered  irregulcirly. 

37.546  Russian  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition 
I  (3)  A  systematic  grammar  review  course  for  those  who 
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have  had  at  least  three  years  of  Russian.  TTiere  is  a  written 
assignment  for  every  class,  either  a  translation  or  an  essay. 
Weekly  quizzes  test  knowledge  of  grammatical  construc- 
tions, vocabulary,  and  idioms.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
Prerequisite:  3  years  of  college  Russian. 
37.547  Russian  Advanced  Granunar  and  Composition 
n  (3)  Continuation  of  37.546.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  37.546  or  permission  of  instructor. 

RUSSIAN:  Graduate  Courses 

37.641  Advanced  Russian  Media  and  Political  Trans- 
lation (3)  Development  and  perfection  of  translation  skiUs. 
Emphasis  on  contemporary  political  culture.  Translation 
of  materials  from  current  Russian  press:  Pravda,  Izvestia, 
Trud,  and  other  papers  and  journals;  vocabulary  building; 
review  of  grammar  and  styhstics;  demonstrations;  class- 
room exercises;  weekly  home  assignments;  and  weekly 
quiz.  Individual  translation  project.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  but  not  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different. 
Usually  offered  every  fall. 

37.642  Advanced  Russian  Literary  Translation  (3) 
Reading  of  selected  original  Russian  and  Soviet  literary 
works.  Emphasis  on  accurate  literary  translation  into  En- 
glish. Study  of  idioms,  difficult  syntactic  constructions, 
and  stylistic  levels  that  a  good  translator  must  master.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be 
different.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

37.704  Seminar  in  Russian  Studies  (3)  Reports  and  crit- 
ical discussion  of  research  papers  on  Russian  literature. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be 
different.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

SPANISH:  Undergraduate  Courses 

36.152  Spanish,  Elementary  I  /A  (3)  Emphasis  on 
audio-lingual  skills.  Drills  on  the  main  features  of  Spanish 
structure.  Inductive  presentation  of  grammar.  Basic  vo- 
cabulary. Reading  and  writing  as  auxiliary  skills.  Usually 
offered  every  fall  and  summer. 

36.153  Spanish.  Elementary  n  /A  (3)  Continuation  of 
36. 1 52.  Usually  offered  every  spring  and  summer.  Prereq- 
uisite: 36.152. 

36.252  Spanish,  Intermediate  I  /A  (3)  Audio-lingual 
skills  as  well  as  reading  and  writing.  Text  material  is  fo- 
cused on  Spanish  cultural  patterns.  Usually  offered  every 
fall.  Prerequisite:  36.153. 

36.253  Spanish,  Intermediate  n  /A  (3)  Continuation  of 
36.252.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  36.252. 

37.352  Spanish  Conversation  and  Composition  I  /A  (3) 
Perfection  of  audio-lingual  and  reading- writing  skills.  Re- 
view of  grammatical  structure.  Vocabulary  expansion 
through  extensive  reading.  Problems  of  style  and  creative 
use  of  language.  Usually  offered  every  feill.  Prerequisite: 
36.253  or  equivalent. 

37.353  Spanish  Conversation  and  Composition  n  /A 
(3)  Continuation  of  37.352.  UsueiUy  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  37.352  or  equivjilent. 

37.356  Spanish  Topics  (3)  Courses  taught  in  Spanish  on 
these  topics:  regions  of  Spain,  the  social  scene  in  Latin 
America,  customs  and  manners  of  Spain,  regionalism  In 
Latin  America,  survey  of  Latin  American  arts,  Mexlcein 
culture,  the  River  Plate  and  Chile,  race  In  Spanish-Amer- 
ican literature,  etc..  May  be  repeated  for  credit  In  the  same 
term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every  term. 


Meets  with  37.656.  Prerequisite:  37.353  or  37.354  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

37.357  Introduction  to  Latin  American  Literature  (3) 

A  systematic  survey  of  the  historical  development  of  Latin 
American  Literature.  Reading  of  selected  texts  in  t±ie  origi- 
nal, and  their  relationship  to  cultural,  historical,  political, 
and  social  developments.  This  course  is  intended  as  a  tran- 
sition course  between  Spanish  Conversation  and  Compo- 
sition (37.353  or  37.355)  and  higher  level  courses.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  37.353  or  37.355. 

37.358  Introduction  to  Spanish  Translation  (3)  An  in- 
troduction to  the  methods,  techniques,  and  problems  in- 
volved in  translating  Spanish  into  English.  Emphasis  is  on 
translating  general  material,  with  some  consideration  of 
the  translation  of  specialized  material.  Meets  with  37.658. 
Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  37.353  or  37.354  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

37.359  Advanced  Spanish  Translation  (3)  Practice  and 
critique  of  translations  of  a  range  of  material  (general,  lit- 
erary, business,  diplomatic,  social  science,  and  technical). 
Primarily  from  Spanish  to  English,  with  some  translation 
from  English  to  Spanish.  Review  of  translation  theory, 
methods,  techniques,  and  problems.  This  course  is  recom- 
mended for  the  Certificate  in  Translation  (Spanish).  Meets 
with  37.659.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
37.358  or  equivalent. 

37.361  Introduction  to  Spanish  Linguistics  (3)  Intro- 
duction to  basic  concepts  of  Linguistics  and  their  applica- 
tion to  the  Spanish  language:  phonology,  morphology, 
syntax,  etymology.  Brief  survey  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  Spanish  language.  Dialects  of  Spanish  and 
other  languages  spoken  in  the  Hispanic  world.  Introduc- 
tion to  a  contrastive  analysis  of  English  and  Spanish.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  37.353. 

37.450  Spanish  Civilization  I:  Spain  (3)  A  study  of  the 
geography,  history,  arts,  and  literature  of  Spain  from  the 
beginning  to  the  present.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prereq- 
uisite: three  years  of  college  Spanish  or  equivalent. 

37.451  Spanish  Civilization  II:  Latin  America  (3)  A 
study  of  the  geography  and  complex  process  of  the  culture 
and  history  of  the  Latin  American  countries  from  the  origin 
of  the  indigenous  civilization  to  the  present.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  three  years  of  college  Spanish  or 
equivalent. 

37.491  Internship:  Spanish:  Proyecto  Amistad  (2-6)  An 
internship  program  offering  a  wide  variety  of  experiences 
in  the  Spanish-speaking  community  of  Washington,  D.C. 
Placements  are  available  in  bilingual  schools,  legal  and 
consumer  agencies,  and  national  and  international  orga- 
nizations. Advanced  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  not  required 
for  undergraduate  students.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

SPANISH:  Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate 
Courses 

37.554  Classics  of  Latin  American  Literature  (3)  Topic 
changes  each  semester;  emphasis  on  a  period  of  Spanish- 
American  literature  and  culture  from  the  colonial  era  to 
the  present.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term; 
topic  must  be  different.  Usucilly  offered  every  term. 
37.559  Colloquium  on  Latin  America  (3)  Lectures,  re- 
ports, and  critical  discussions  on  peoples  and  govern- 
ments of  Latin  America.  Cultural  trends,  political  and 
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economic  problems,  cind  International  relations.  Taught  In 
Spanish.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic 
must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

SPANISH:  Graduate  Courses 

37.030  Spanish  Reading  for  Research  (3)  For  students 
who  have  studied  Spanish  but  require  a  refresher  course 
stressing  grammar  review,  vocabulary  building  and  trans- 
lation. Although  credit  czinnot  be  counted  toward  a  degree, 
with  approval  of  the  student's  teaching  unit,  successful 
completion  of  the  course  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better  satisfies 
the  graduate  tool  of  research  requirement.  Prerequisite: 
One  year  of  college  or  high  school  French. 

37.656  Spanish  Topics  (3)  Courses  taught  in  Spanish  on 
these  topics:  regions  of  Spain,  the  social  scene  in  Latin 
America,  customs  and  manners  of  Spain,  regionalism  in 
Latin  America,  survey  of  Latin  American  arts,  Mexican 
culture,  the  River  Plate  and  Chile,  race  in  Spanish-Amer- 
ican literature,  etc.  Meets  with  37.356.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit  within  the  same  term:  topic  must  be  different. 
Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  two  years  of  college 
Spanish  or  equivalent. 

37.658  Introduction  to  Spanish  Translation  (3)  An  in- 
troduction to  the  methods,  techniques,  and  problems  in- 
volved in  translating  from  Spanish  to  English.  Emphasis 
is  on  translating  general  material,  with  some  consideration 
of  the  translation  of  specialized  material.  Meets  with 
37.358.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

37.659  Advanced  Spanish  Translation  (3)  Practice  and 
critique  of  translations  of  a  range  of  material  (general,  lit- 
erary, business,  diplomatic,  social  science,  and  technical). 
Primarily  from  Spanish  to  English,  with  some  translation 
from  English  to  Spanish.  Review  of  translation  theory, 
methods,  techniques,  and  problems.  This  course  is  recom- 
mended for  the  Certificate  in  Translation  (Spanish).  Meets 
with  37.359.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
37.658  or  equivalent. 

37.661  Introduction  to  Spanish  Linguistics  (3)  Intro- 
duction to  basic  concepts  of  linguistics  emd  their  applica- 
tion to  the  Spanish  language:  phonology,  morphology, 
syntax,  etymology.  Brief  survey  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  Spcinish  language.  Dialects  of  Spanish  and 
other  languages  spoken  in  the  Hispanic  world.  Introduc- 
tion to  a  contrastive  analysis  of  English  and  Spanish.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  fall. 

37.691  Internship:  Spanish:  Proyecto  Amistad  (2-6)  An 

internship  program  offering  a  wide  variety  of  experiences 
in  the  Spanish-spealdng  community  of  Washington,  D.C. 
Placements  eire  available  in  bilingual  schools,  legal  and 
consumer  agencies,  and  nationcil  and  international  orga- 
nizations. May  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not  in  the  same 
term;  topic  may  be  the  same.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

37.705  Seminar  in  Spanish  and  Latin  American  Stud- 
ies (3)  Refxjrts  and  criUccil  discussion  of  research  papers 
on  Spanish  and  Latin  American  literature.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit  in  the  seime  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually 
offered  alternate  years. 


Lingiiistics/TESOL 

Undergraduate  Courses 

38.253  Language  and  BAind  (3)  This  course  examines  the 
relationships  between  language  and  the  mind  and  theories 
of  first-  and  second-language  acquisition.  Theories  of  sec- 
ond-language acquisition  in  childhood  and  by  older  learn- 
ers and  how  they  relate  to  trends  in  society  and  education. 
Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Note:  not  open  to  students 
who  have  taken  38.200  Language  and  Mind. 
38.352  Language  and  Ethnicity  (3)  Examines  the  com- 
plex relationships  between  language,  personal  Identity, 
gender,  ethnicity,  marginality.  and  nationalism.  Case 
studies  explore  language  problems  in  nation-building, 
ethnicity  emd  language  maintenance,  and  the  cultural  con- 
sequences of  language  shift.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  38.198  Lan- 
guage and  Ethnicity. 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

38.500  Principles  of  Linguistics  (3)  Introduction  to  sci- 
entific study  of  language  with  emphasis  on  current  linguis- 
tic trends.  Foundations  for  further  study  in  linguistics  and 
methodology  of  language  teaching.  Usuedly  offered  every 
term. 

38.501  Theory  and  Practice  of  ELT  I  (3)  A  practical 
course  introducing  severed  methods  of  langucige  instruc- 
tion, examined  with  respect  to  both  their  foundations  in 
linguistic  theory  and  their  implementation  in  the  langucige 
classroom.  Central  to  the  course  are  opportunities  to  ob- 
serve, demonstrate,  and  critique  these  methods.  Usually 
offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  38.500,  which  may  be  taken 
concurrently. 

38.502  Theory  and  Practice  of  ELT  n  (3)  A  practical 
course  focusing  on  classroom  techniques  and  activities 
designed  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  pronunciation, 
listening  comprehension,  reading,  writing,  and  grammair 
of  English.  Central  to  the  course  are  opportunities  to  ob- 
serve, demonstrate,  and  critique  these  techniques  and  ac- 
tivities. Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  38.500. 
which  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

38.503  Stractiure  of  English  (3)  Explores  the  complexi- 
ties of  spelling  and  word  formation,  grammaticcil  structure, 
and  semeintic  relations  in  English.  Various  approaches  to 
grammatical  analysis  are  covered,  but  the  emphasis  is  on 
developing  the  practical  foundations  necessciry  for  effective 
teaching,  rather  than  on  theoretical  models. Usually  of- 
fered every  fall. 

38.504  Language  Analysis  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  for- 
med analysis  of  languages,  focusing  on  phonetics  and  pho- 
nemics,  morphology,  syntax,  and  semantics. 
Problem-solving  strategies  with  resp)ect  to  language  data 
are  emphasized.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
38.500. 

38.522  Language  Acquisition  (3)  How  and  why  do  chil- 
dren Iccim  language?  Investigates  language  acquisition 
during  the  first  five  years  (both  speech  and  the  rudiments 
of  literacy).  Major  themes  include  the  dynamics  of  the  "lan- 
guage duet'  between  children  emd  adults,  variation  across 
chUdren,  bUingucdism,  and  the  emergence  of  languaige 
awareness.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Note:  not 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  38.322/622  Language 
Acquisition. 
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38.523  Second-Language  Acquisition  (3)  Theories  of 
second-language  acquisition  and  how  they  relate  to  trends 
in  society  and  in  education  and  related  disciplines.  Current 
theory  in  cognitive  and  aifective  domains  as  it  relates  to 
second-language  learning.  Usually  offered  alternate 
springs.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
38.323/623  Second-Language  Acquisition. 
38.525  Teaching  English  for  Specific  Purposes  (3)  A 
survey  of  the  range  of  subject  matter  and  instructional 
situations  included  under  "English  for  specific  purposes." 
Sample  instructional  materials  from  several  areas  are  ex- 
amined in  detail.  Adaptation  of  materials  and  writing  of 
original  materieds  are  required.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
Prerequisite:  38.501  or  38.502. 

38.527  Sociolinguistics  (3)  Examines  variability  and 
uses  of  language  within  various  types  of  speech  commu- 
nities cind  the  correlation  with  such  nonlinguistic  factors 
as  the  topic  of  discourse,  the  identity  of  the  participants, 
and  the  setting  of  the  communicative  act.  Both  monolin- 
gual and  multilingual  societies  in  developed  and  develop- 
ing areas  will  be  considered.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

38.528  Bilingual  Education  (3)  Language  acquisition, 
use,  and  competency  in  a  bilingual  setting,  and  the  general 
goal  of  bilingual  education.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

38.531  Language  Teaching  and  Testing  (3)  Designed  for 
the  TESOL  graduate  program  as  well  as  for  those  inter- 
ested in  second-language  testing,  this  course  offers  an  in- 
troduction to  simple  statistics,  the  skills  of  item-writing, 
and  experience  in  test  design  and  administration.  Usually 
offered  alternate  falls. 

38.554  Computer  Applications  for  Language  Teachers 
(3)  Offers  an  introduction  to  both  IBM  and  Macintosh  com- 
puters. BASIC  and  Macintosh  techniques,  software  use  on 
both  computers,  and  HYPERCARD  are  included.  Students 
are  introduced  to  software  used  in  second-language  edu- 
cation, especially  TESOL,  and  in  the  teaching  of  writing, 
and  the  use  of  such  software  in  classroom  interaction 
structures.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  38.500. 
38.590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  English  or  Lin- 
guistics (1-6) 

Graduate  Courses 

38.620  PracUcum  in  ESL  (3)  Observation,  participation 
and  supervised  classroom  experience  in  selected  ESL 
classes  of  the  English  Language  Institute.  Weekly  con- 
ferences and/or  seminars.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  38.501  and  38.502  (previous  teaching  expe- 
rience can  substitute  for  one  of  these  courses);  permission 
of  instructor  required. 

38.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  English  or  Lin- 
guistics (1-6) 

38.700  Seminar  in  Linguistics  (3)  Content  varies.  Re- 
p)orts  and  critical  discussion  of  theoretical  and  practical 
problems  in  linguistics  and  TESL/TEFL.  Critical  evalua- 
tion of  books  and  papers  on  appropriate  subjects.  May 
include  the  preparation  of  language  teaching  materials. 
Must  include  a  research  paper  or  project.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually 
offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  depart- 
ment. 
38.797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (1-6) 


Computer  Science  and 
Information  Systems 

Computer  Science 

Undergraduate  Courses 

40.260  Introduction  to  Computing  /N  (4)  A  general  in- 
troduction to  computing  for  students  who  wish  to  under- 
stand how  computers  work,  how  computers  affect  their 
lives,  and  how  computers  are  used  in  students'  own  dis- 
ciplines. Basic  programming  skills  are  developed  by  the 
presentation  and  use  of  Pascal.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  41. 150  or  three  years  of  high  school  mathe- 
matics. 

40.280  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  I  /N  (4)  Prob- 
lem solving  and  algorithm  development.  Structured  pro- 
gramming in  Pascal.  Basic  data  types  and  canonical 
structures;  arrays  and  subprograms;  recursion.  Social  im- 
plications of  computing.  Elementary  applications  fi^om 
business  and  science.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisite: 4 1 .  150  or  equivalent. 

40.281  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  n  /N  (3) 
Continuation  of  problem  solving  in  Pascal.  Emphasis  on 
larger  programs  built  fi-om  modules.  Introduction  to  ab- 
stract data  structures:  stacks,  queues,  graphs  and  trees 
and  their  implementations  and  associated  algorithms.  El- 
ementary numerical  methods.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  40.260  with  a  B  or  higher  or  40.280. 

40.282  Assembly-Language  Programming  (4)  Basic 
concepts  of  computer  architecture  and  organization.  As- 
sembly-language programming;  instruction  formats,  ad- 
dressing techniques,  macros,  and  input/output.  Program 
segmentation  and  linkage.  The  assembly  process.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  40.281  or  permission  of 
the  department. 

40.330  Organization  of  Computer  Systems  (3)  Logical 
circuit  design,  integrated  circuits  and  digital  flmctions, 
data  representation,  register  transfer  operations  and  mi- 
croprogramming, basic  computer  organization,  the  central 
processor,  and  arithmetic  operations.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  40.281  and  40.282. 
40.336  Pascal  and  Elementary  Data  Structures  (3) 
Problem  solving  in  Pascal,  including  string  processing,  use 
of  pointers,  files,  and  recursion.  Introduction  to  stacks, 
queues,  linked  lists,  binary  trees,  searching,  and  sorting 
algorithms.  This  is  a  course  for  students  with  the  ability 
to  program  well  in  a  high-level  programming  language 
other  than  Pascal.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
55.235.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  received 
credit  for  40.280  or  40.281. 

40.340  Data  Structures  and  Algorithms  (3)  Basic  tech- 
niques of  design  and  analysis  of  efficient  algorithms.  Im- 
plementation and  manipulation  of  data  structures, 
including  linked  lists,  stacks,  queues,  trees,  cind  graphs. 
Memory  mcinagement.  Internal  and  external  searching 
and  sorting.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
40.281  and  40.282. 

40.341  Organization  of  Programming  Languages  (3) 
Survey  of  desirable  features  and  specifications  of  program- 
ming languages  by  investigation  of  data  types,  control 
structures,  data  flow,  and  run-time  behavior  of  several 
languages,  such  as  Prolog.  Smalltalk.  LISP,  Ada,  etc.  Basic 
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elements  of  compiling  and  interpreting.  At  least  one  non- 
Pascal-like  language  (such  as  LISP)  is  studied  in  detail. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  40.282  and 
40.340. 

40.345  Software  Engineering  (3)  Presents  techniques 
and  tools  in  software  design  and  development  and  applies 
them  to  the  design  and  implementation  of  a  leu-ge  software 
system.  Topics  include:  the  software  life  cycle — require- 
ments, design,  implementation,  testing  and  debugging, 
maintenance  and  documentation;  software  reliability,  por- 
tability, and  expandability;  and  user  interface.  A  team  proj- 
ect consists  of  all  different  phases  of  the  software  life  cycle. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  40.340  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

40.350  Introduction  to  Discrete  Structures  (3)  Intro- 
duction to  mathematical  topics  required  in  computer  sci- 
ence, such  as  graphs,  sets  and  relations,  logic,  and 
recurrence.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
40.281  and  either  41.211  or  41.221. 
40.365  Introduction  to  Operating  Systems  (3)  A  survey 
of  the  resource-management  strategies  used  in  contempo- 
rary operating  systems.  Topics  include  the  management 
of  primary  storage,  processors,  processes,  peripheral  de- 
vices, files,  and  other  common  subsystems.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  40.330,  40.340,  and  42.202. 
40.382  Automata.  Languages,  and  Computability  (3) 
Introduction  to  the  theoretical  concepts  underlying  com- 
puting. Finite  state,  push-down,  and  lineeir  bounded  au- 
tomata. Regular  expressions,  context-free  and 
context-sensitive  gremimars.  Turing  machines  and  com- 
putability. universal  machines,  computable  and  non- 
computable  functions,  the  halting  problem.  Usually 
offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  40.350  and  40.341. 
40.390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Computer  Sci- 
ence (1-6) 

40.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9) 
See  description  under  Coof)erative  Eklucation  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

40.460  Introduction  to  Numerical  Methods  (3)  Intro- 
duction to  numerical  algorithms  fundamental  to  scientific 
computation.  Includes  discussion  of  error,  solution  of  poly- 
nomial equations,  and  solution  of  systems  of  algebraic 
equations.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
40.280  and  41.310. 

40.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Computer  Sci- 
ence (1-6) 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

40.510  Legal  Issues  in  Computing  (3)  Copyright,  patent, 
contract,  tort,  antitrust,  privacy,  and  telecommunications 
issues.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  some  knowl- 
edge of  computers. 

40.520  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  (3)  Design  and 
analysis  of  efficient  algorithms.  Implementation  and  ma- 
nipulation of  data  structures,  including  linked  lists, 
stacks,  queues,  trees,  emd  graphs.  Memory  management. 
Internal  and  external  searching  eind  sorting.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term.  Prerequisite:  40.281  and  40.282.  Note: 
not  open  to  undergraduate  students  with  credit  in  40.340 
Data  Structures  and  Algorithms. 

40.521  Design  and  Organization  of  Programming  Lan- 
guages (3)  Study  of  desirable  features  and  specifications 
of  programming  languages  by  investigation  of  data  tj^aes. 


control  structures,  data  flow,  and  run-time  behavior  of 
several  languages,  such  as  Prolog.  Smalltalk.  LISP.  Ada. 
etc.  At  least  one  non- Pascal -like  language  (such  as  LISP) 
is  studied  in  detail.  Elements  of  compiling  and  interpre- 
ting. Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  graduate 
standing  and  40.282.  40.520  is  recommended.  Note:  not 
open  to  undergraduate  students  with  credit  in  40.341. 

40.540  Computer  System  Organization  and  Program- 
ming (3)  Investigation  of  the  structure  of  a  modem  com- 
puting system.  Alternative  computer  organizations  are 
discussed  so  that  students  may  appreciate  the  range  of 
possible  design  choices.  Assembly,  linking,  cind  loading  cire 
presented  in  detail.  The  relation  between  system  software 
and  computer  organization  is  discussed.  Usually  offered 
every  fall.  Prerequisite:  40.282  and  graduate  stcinding. 
Note:  not  open  to  undergraduate  students  with  credit  in 
40.330. 

40.541  Computer  Architecture  (3)  Presents  the  essenticd 
notions  of  computer  system  design  by  investigating  a  wide 
range  of  historic,  existing,  and  proposed  computer  circhi- 
tectures.  Topics  include  meta  representation,  data  repre- 
sentation, instructions  and  addressing,  interpretation  and 
control,  memory  hierarchies,  specialized  computers,  mul- 
tiple computers,  reliability,  and  system-design  evaluation. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  40.540  or 
40.330. 

40.546  Introduction  to  Computer  Networks  (3)  An  in- 
troduction to  the  basic  concepts  of  computer  networks. 
The  architecture  of  data  communication  systems,  the 
seven-layer  model  of  a  network,  and  the  physiceil,  data  link, 
network,  transport,  and  session  layers  are  explored.  Pro- 
tocol algorithms  are  considered  for  the  implementation  of 
the  various  network  layers.  Usually  offered  alternate 
springs.  Prerequisite:  40.520  (or  40.340).  40.540  (or 
40.330).  and  42.202. 

40.560  Microcomputer  Architecture  (3)  Fundcmiental 
concepts  of  hardweire  and  software  systems  for  micropro- 
cessors and  micro-  and  minicomputers.  Topics  include 
digital  logic,  computer  arithmetic,  input/output,  internal 
emd  extemcil  memory,  jjeripheral  device  interfaces,  and 
applications.  Usuedly  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
40.540  or  40.330. 

40.565  Operating  Systems  (3)  Historical  background. 
Operating  system  functions  and  concepts:  processes:  pro- 
cessor cdlocation;  memory  management;  virtual  memory; 
I/O  and  files;  protection;  and  design  and  implementation. 
Several  existing  operating  systems  are  discussed.  A  group 
project  to  design  and  implement  a  smeill  operating  system 
is  usucdly  required.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequi- 
site: 40.520  and  40.540  (or  40.330  and  40.340). 

40.566  Introduction  to  Compilers  (3)  Design  £md  im- 
plementation of  compilers.  Topics  include  lexical  Einalysls, 
syntactic  analysis,  code  generation  and  optimization,  and 
error  recovery.  A  term  project  to  design  cind  implement  a 
compiler  for  a  small  programming  Icinguage  is  usually  re- 
quired. Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  40.521 
(or  40.341)  and  40.540  (or  40.330). 

40.568  Artificial  Intelligence  (3)  Application  of  comput- 
ers to  tasks  usually  thought  to  require  humcm  intelligence, 
such  as  game  playing,  problem  solving,  leeiming.  pattern 
recognition,  natural  language  understanding,  and  expert 
systems.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  40.520 
(or  40.340)  and  40.521  (or  40.341). 
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40.570  Data  Management  Systems  (3)  A  survey  of  the 
history,  principles,  design,  and  applications  of  database 
management  systems.  Topics:  basic  concepts;  storage;  the 
relational,  hierarchical,  and  network  approaches;  security 
and  integrity;  distributed  databases;  concurrency  control. 
Several  existing  data-management  systems  are  studied.  A 
project  involving  design  of  a  small  database  or  part  of  a 
small  DBMS  is  usually  required.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
Prerequisite:  40.520  (or  40.340)  and  40.540  (or  40.330). 
40.580  Introduction  to  Neural  Networks  (3)  Presents 
different  types  of  neural  networks  and  describes  the  basic 
mechanisms  that  underlie  each  network.  Discusses  fun- 
damental network  properties  necessary  to  achieve  auton- 
omous behavior.  Analyzes  how  well  each  network  satisfies 
these  properties.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
40.582  Formal  Languages  and  Automata  (3)  Chomsky 
hierarchy  of  grammars.  Finite  state  acceptors  and  trans- 
ducers and  regular  expressions.  Push-down  automata  and 
linear  bounded  automata.  Turing  machines  and  the  halt- 
ing problem.  The  notion  of  effective  computability.  Usually 
offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  40.521  (or  40.341)  and 
40.350  or  permission  of  instructor. 

40.584  Computer  Graphics  (3)  Overview  of  display  tech- 
nology: cathode  ray  tubes  (CRTs),  digital  control  of  CRTs, 
other  displays,  applications.  Interactive  devices,  hard 
copy,  and  graphics  system  design.  Graphics  software: 
high-level  languages  for  graphics,  programming  interac- 
tive devices,  display  files,  design  of  graphics  systems, 
transformations  in  two  and  three  dimensions,  gray  scales, 
color,  cropping,  and  hidden  lines.  Usually  offered  every 
spring  and  summer.  Prerequisite:  40.520  (or  40.340), 
40.540  (or  40.330).  41.310  is  recommended. 

40.585  Artificial  Intelligence  Programming  (3)  Stu- 
dents specify,  design,  build,  cind  document  commonly 
used  artificial  intelligence  tools  and  systems.  The  focus  is 
bridging  the  gap  between  the  theory  and  practice  of  artifi- 
cial intelligence.  Students  build  systems  using  the  im- 
plementation language  Common  Lisp,  and  part  of  this 
course  covers  improvement  of  Common  Lisp  programming 
skills.  Offered  irregularly.  Prerequisite:  40.521, 40.568  and 
41.580. 

40.590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Computer  Sci- 
ence (1-6) 

Graduate  Courses 

40.620  Design  and  Analysis  of  Algorithms  (3)  Study  of 
algorithms  by  category,  such  cis  divide-and-conquer,  dy- 
namic programming,  state  space  search,  computational 
complexity,  and  NP-complete  problems.  Analysis  of  prac- 
tical techniques.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
40.520. 

40.630  Expert  Systems  (3)  The  course  presents  tech- 
niques and  tools  for  exjjert-systems  design  cind  develop- 
ment. Topics  include  expert  system  components,  methods 
for  building  expert  systems,  knowledge  acquisition,  knowl- 
edge representation,  knowledge  processing,  and  handling 
uncertainty.  Expert  system  shells  (such  as  Exsys  Profes- 
sional and  Level  5)  cire  used  for  developing  working  expert 
systems  for  different  applications.  Usuzilly  offered  every  fall 
and  alternate  summers.  Prerequisite:  40.520  and  40.521 
or  p)ermission  of  instructor. 

40.634  Selected  Domains  of  Artificial  Intelligence  (3) 
A  study  of  a  selected  domains  of  human  endeavor  for  ap- 


plication of  artificial  intelligence  techniques  such  as  man- 
ufacturing control,  traffic  scheduling,  medical  diagnostic 
systems,  and  robot  assembly.  The  subject  domains  stud- 
ied vary  fi^om  semester  to  semester,  but  provide  an  in- 
depth  knowledge  of  a  field  of  current  interest.  Offered 
irregularly.  Prerequisite:  40.568,  40.580.  or  40.630. 

40.645  Software  Engineering  (3)  Presents  techniques 
and  tools  in  software  design  and  development  and  applies 
them  to  the  design  and  implementation  of  a  large  software 
system.  Topics  include:  the  software  life  cycle — require- 
ments, design,  implementation,  testing  and  debugging, 
maintencince  and  documentation;  software  reliability,  por- 
tability, and  expandability;  and  user  interface.  A  team  proj- 
ect consists  of  all  different  phases  of  the  software  life  cycle. 
Usually  offered  every  spring. 

40.646  Computer  Network  Design  and  Analysis  (3)  De- 
sign and  analysis  problems  relating  to  computer  commu- 
nications networks.  Capacity  assignment  techniques  are 
applied  to  different  network  topologies.  Queuing  theory  is 
used  to  allocate  limited  network  resources.  Network  design 
algorithms,  routing,  and  flow  control  techniques  are  inves- 
tigated. Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  40.546 
and  41.501  or  permission  of  instructor. 

40.668  Advanced  Artificial  Intelligence  (3)  Students  in- 
vestigate and  study  the  most  recent  advances  in  artificial 
intelligence,  concentrating  on  reports  in  research  litera- 
ture. Topics  range  over  the  main  subfields  of  artificial  in- 
telligence such  as:  reasoning  and  problem  solving; 
knowledge  representation  and  discovery;  distributed  arti- 
ficial intelligence,  and  intelligent  information  systems.  Of- 
fered irregularly.  Prerequisite:  40.568. 
40.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Computer  Sci- 
ence (1-6) 

40.692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  Education  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

40.694  Capstone  Project  (3)  With  guidance  fi-om  their 
adviser  and  the  project  class  coordinator,  students  select 
an  application  area  in  computer  science  where  an  open- 
ended  problem  can  be  identified.  Students  research  the 
literature  and  current  domain  solutions  in  the  application 
area.  Projects  are  documented  and  defended.  Prerequisite: 
Completion  of  minimum  of  24  credit  hours  of  graduate 
study  in  computer  science. 

40.797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  in  Computer  Science 
(1-6) 

NOTE:  for  Information  Systems  courses,  see  55.xxx. 

Mathematics  and  Statistics 

Mathematics 
Undergraduate  Courses 

Note:  Students  should  consult  the  depeirtment  for  advice 
cind  placement  testing  for  appropriate  mathematics  and 
statistics  courses. 

41.022  Basic  Algebra  (2)  An  introduction  to  algebra.  Top- 
ics include  a  review  of  integer  and  rational  numbers;  solv- 
ing linear  equations  in  one  or  two  variables;  word 
problems;  polynomials  and  rational  expressions;  radicals; 
the  quadratic  formula;  emd  some  graphing  techniques. 
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Usually  offered  every  temi.  Note:  Course  41.022  is  in- 
tended for  students  with  inadequate  preparation  for  other 
courses  in  mathematics.  No  academic  credit  is  received  for 
this  course,  nor  does  it  fulfill  the  mathematics  requirement 
for  any  degree  program.  Credit  equivalent  is  listed  only  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  full-time  student  status. 
41.150  Finite  Mathematics  (3)  Review  of  algebra,  sets, 
linear  equations  and  inequalities,  nonlinear  inequalities, 
interest  problems,  systems  of  linear  equations,  linear  pro- 
gramming, functions  and  graphs,  and  elementary  data 
analysis.  No  credit  toward  mathematics  major.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  three  years  of  high  school 
mathemaUcs  or  equivalent. 

41.170  Precalculus  Mathematics  /N  (3)  Fundamentals 
of  algebraic,  logarithmic,  exponential,  and  trigonometric 
functions  for  students  planning  to  take  41.221.  41.150 
and  4 1 . 1 70  may  not  both  be  used  to  fulfill  the  mathematics 
requirements  for  any  major  program.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  three  years  of  high  school  mathematics 
or  4 1 . 1 50  or  permission  of  instructor. 

41.211  Applied  Calculus  I  /N  (4)  Continuity,  limits,  dif- 
ferentiation, and  integration.  Applications  to  biological,  so- 
cial, and  environmental  sciences  and  business.  No  credit 
toward  a  mathematics,  mathematical  statistics,  or  applied 
mathematics  major,  but  together  with  41.212  meets  cal- 
culus requirement  for  applied  statistics  majors.  Students 
may  not  receive  credit  toward  a  degree  for  both  41.211  and 
4 1 .22 1 .  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  4 1 . 1 50  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

41.212  Applied  Calculus  II  /N  (3)  Calculus  of  several 
variables,  matrices,  series,  and  differential  equations.  Ap- 
plications to  biological,  social,  and  environmental  sciences 
eind  business.  No  credit  toward  mathematics,  mathemat- 
ical statistics,  or  applied  mathematics  major,  but  together 
with  41.211  meets  requirement  for  applied  statistics  or 
computer  science  majors.  Students  may  not  receive  credit 
toward  a  degree  for  4 1 .2 1 2  if  they  have  received  credit  for 
41.222  or  41.223.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequi- 
site: 4\.2ll  or  41.221. 

41.221  Calculus  I  /N  (4)  Real  numbers;  coordinate  sys- 
tems; functions;  limits  and  continuity;  differentiation  and 
applications;  trigonometric  functions;  indefinite  and  defi- 
nite integration  and  applications;  fundamental  theorem  of 
integral  calculus.  Students  may  not  receive  credit  toward 
a  degree  for  both  41.211  and  4 1 .22 1 .  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  41.170  or  four  years  of  high  school 
mathematics. 

41.222  Calculus  n  /N  (4)  Techniques  of  integration,  cal- 
culus of  exfKsnential  and  logarithmic  functions,  infinite 
series,  pnawer  series  representations,  and  analytic  geome- 
try. Students  may  not  receive  credit  for  4 1 .222  if  they  have 
taken  41.212.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
41.221. 

41.223  Calculus  III  (4)  Vectors,  functions  of  several  vari- 
ables, partial  differentiation,  and  multiple  integreils.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  41.222. 

41.310  Linear  Algebra  (3)  Vector  spaces,  systems  of  lin- 
ear equations,  solutions  by  matrices,  determinants,  linccir 
transformations,  and  algebraic  forms.  Usually  offered 
every  spring  and  summer.  Prerequisite:  41.212  or  41.222 
or  taken  concurrently  with  41.222. 


41.321  Differential  Equations  (3)  First-order  equations; 
linear  equations  of  higher  order;  solutions  in  series;  sepa- 
ration of  variables  in  partial  differential  equations  and  Fou- 
rier series;  applications  to  mechanics,  electrical  circuits, 
and  biology;  topics  from  numerical  methods.  Usually  of- 
fered every  fall  and  summer.  Prerequisite:  41.223,  which 
may  be  taken  concurrently. 

41.322  Advanced  Calculus  (3)  A  rigorous  development  of 
one  and  several  variable  calculus.  Topics  include:  mathe- 
matical induction,  structure  of  the  real  numbers,  theory 
of  continuity,  differentiability.  Riemann  integration,  uni- 
form convergence,  the  implicit  and  inverse  function  theo- 
rems, Jacobian  and  Hessian  matrices,  and  the  theorems 
of  Green.  Gauss,  and  Stokes.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  41.223. 

41.390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Mathematics 
(1-6) 

41.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  Education  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

41.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Mathematics  (1-6) 
Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

41.501  Probability  (3)  Algebra  of  sets;  probability  in  dis- 
crete sample  spaces;  combinatorial  analysis;  random  vari- 
ables; binomial.  Poisson,  normal,  and  other  distributions; 
and  applications.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Not  op>en 
for  credit  to  graduate  students  in  mathematics  or  statis- 
tics. Prerequisite:  41.212  or  41.222. 
41.510  Geometry  (3)  Euclidean  and  non-Euclidean 
(spherical,  elliptic  and  hyperbolic)  geometries  ft^om  axiom- 
atic and  analytic  pxjints  of  view.  Topics  include:  isometrics, 
transformation  groups,  symmetry  groups,  quadratic 
forms,  projective  geometry,  as  well  as  some  historical  back- 
ground. Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite:  41.310 
or  equivalent. 

41.512,  41.513  Introduction  to  Modem  Algebra  I,  II 
(3),  (3)  Groups,  rings,  vector  spaces  and  modules,  fields, 
and  Galois  theory.  41.512  usually  offered  every  fall ;  4 1 . 5 1 3 
usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  41.310  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

41.515  Number  Theory  (3)  Divisibility,  fundcimental  the- 
orem of  arithmetic,  congruences,  arithmetic  functions. 
Diophantine  equations,  quadratic  residues,  sums  of 
squares,  and  partitions.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls  (odd 
years).  Prerequisite:  41.222. 

41.520,  41.521  Introduction  to  Analysis  I.  n  (3),  (3) 
Analysis  in  Euclidccm  and  metric  spaces,  point  sets,  com- 
pleteness, convergence,  continuity,  differentiability,  and 
integration.  41.520  usually  offered  every  fall;  41.521  usu- 
ally offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  4 1 .322  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

41.540  Topology  (3)  Topological  spaces,  continuity,  com- 
pactness, connectedness,  and  metric  spaces.  Usually  of- 
fered alternate  springs  (even  years).  Prerequisite:  41.223 
and  41.310. 

41.550  Complex  Variables  for  Applications  (3)  Cauchy's 
theorem  and  Integral  formulas.  Residue  theorem  and  con- 
tour Integration.  Conformal  mapping.  Fourier  series,  inte- 
grals, transforms,  and  inverse  transforms.  Laplace 
transform  methods.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
41.321  or  41.223. 
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41.551  Mathematics  for  Physics  (3)  Oscillatory  systems 
and  normal  modes.  Eigenvalues  and  diagonallzation  of 
matrices.  Wave  equation.  Vibrating  strings  and  mem- 
branes. Orthogonal  functions.  Heat  equation.  Laplace's 
equation.  Green's  function.  Variational  methods.  Tensors. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  41.550. 
41.560  Numerical  Analysis:  Basic  Problems  (3)  Com- 
puter arithmetic  and  error  analysis  in  computation,  matrix 
decomposition  methods  in  solving  systems  of  linear  equa- 
tions and  linear  least  squares  problems,  polynomial  ap- 
proximation and  polynomial  data  fitting,  iterative 
algorithms  for  solving  nonlinear  equations,  and  numerical 
differentiation  and  integration.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  40.280,  41.310.  and  41.322,  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

41.570  History  of  Mathematics  (3)  This  course  surveys 
aspects  of  the  historical  development  of  mathematics  from 
ancient  to  modem  times  and  examines  the  ideological, 
socicd,  and  cultural  forces  which  shaped  this  development. 
By  providing  historical  continuity,  the  course  interrelates 
and  unifies  the  major  subject  cireas  such  as  algebra,  cal- 
culus and  analysis,  geometry,  number  theory,  probability, 
set  theory,  and  the  foimdations  of  mathematics.  Prerequi- 
site: Calculus  l-lll.  Note:  Strongly  recommended  for  stu- 
dents in  the  mathematics  education  program. 
41.574  Theory  of  Probability  (3)  Random  variables,  dis- 
tribution functions,  generating  and  characteristic  func- 
tions, special  distributions  and  statistics,  and  limit 
theorems.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  41.223 
and  41.501  or  permission  of  instructor. 
41.580  Topics  in  Mathematics  (3)  Topics  include  the 
following:  foundations/set  theory /logic,  matrix  theory,  al- 
gebraic topology,  measure  and  integration,  functional 
analysis,  ring  theory,  history  of  mathematics,  modem  ge- 
ometry, and  advanced  modem  linear  algebra.  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit;  topic  must  be  different.  Offered 
irregularly.  Prerequisites  announced  for  each  offering. 
41.585  Mathematics  Education  (3)  Curriculum  con- 
struction and  program  design,  instructional  eSectiveness, 
and  methods  and  technology  for  teaching  mathematics. 
Different  approaches  for  students  with  a  variety  of  math- 
ematical and  cultural  backgrounds.  Required  of  all  stu- 
dents in  mathematics  education.  Usually  ofiiered  every  fall. 
Prerequisite:  41.223. 
41.590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Mathematics  (1-6) 

Graduate  Courses 

41.625  Calculus  of  Variations  (3)  Extremization  of  func- 
tionals.  Euler,  Legendre,  Weierstrass,  and  Jacobi  neces- 
sary conditions.  Sufficient  conditions  for  weak  and  strong 
extrema.  Extremal  fields  and  Hilbert's  invariant  integral. 
Isoperimetric  problems  cind  inequalities.  Direct  methods. 
Usually  ofiered  alternate  falls  (odd  years).  Prerequisite: 
41.551. 

41.630  Measure  and  Integration  (3)  Measurability,  inte- 
gration, and  convergence  theorems.  Lp  spaces,  modes  of 
convergence,  differentiation,  and  introduction  to  probabil- 
ity. Usually  offered  alternate  falls  (odd  years).  Prerequisite: 
41.521. 

41.654  Partial  Differential  Equations  of  Mathematical 
Physics  I  (3)  Second-order  hyp>erbollc  equations,  charac- 
teristics, Cauchy  and  Goursat  problems,  Riemann's 
method,  cind  quasilineeir  equations.  Legendre  trcinsforma- 


tion,  wave  equation  in  n-dimensions,  spherical  means. 
£md  Hadamard's  method.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls 
(even  years).  Prerequisite:  41.551. 

41.655  Partial  Differential  Equations  of  Mathematical 
Phjrsics  n  (3)  Second-order  elliptic,  parabolic,  and  mixed 
equations,  problems  of  Dirichlet  cind  Neumann.  Green's 
function,  potentials  of  volume  and  surface  distributions, 
diffusion  phenomena,  and  Tricomi's  equation.  Usually  of- 
fered alternate  springs  (odd  years).  Prerequisite:  41.654. 
41.674  Advanced  Probability  (3)  Measure  theoretical 
treatment  of  probability,  convergence  of  random  variables, 
conditional  probability  and  expectation,  laws  of  large  num- 
bers, infinitely  divisible  distributions,  general  central  Limit 
Theorem.  Usually  ofiered  alternate  springs.  Prerequisite: 
41.574. 

41.685  Practicum  in  Mathematics  Education  (3)  In- 
ternships in  cooperating  school  systems,  colleges,  and 
other  organizations  involving  teaching;  strategic  planning 
and  implementation.  Required  of  ciU  students  in  the  Ph.D. 
program  in  mathematics  education.  May  be  rejjeated  for 
credit  but  not  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  difiierent. 
Usually  ofiered  every  spring. 

41.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Mathematics 
(1-6) 

41.692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  Education  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

41.790  Research  Seminar  in  Mathematics  Education 
(3)  In-depth  exploration  of  current  issues  in  mathematics 
education.  A  research  paper  and  presentation  are  re- 
quired. Course  required  of  all  students  in  the  Ph.D.  pro- 
gram in  mathematics  education.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit,  but  not  within  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  differ- 
ent. Usually  offered  every  spring. 

41.797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  in  Mathematics  (1-6) 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

41.799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar  in  Mathematics 
(1-12)  Usually  offered  every  term. 

Statistics 
Undergraduate  Courses 

42.202  Basic  Statistics  /N  (4)  Classification  of  data,  av- 
erages, dispersion,  probability,  frequency  distributions, 
confidence  intervals,  tests  of  significance,  nonparametric 
techniques,  simple  regression,  and  correlation.  A  package 
of  computer  programs  is  used  to  demonstrate  various  sta- 
tistical techniques.  Separate  sections  are  available  for  bi- 
ology, business,  economics,  psychology,  education, 
sociology,  and  government  majors.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  41.150  or  permission  of  department. 
42.300  Business  and  Economic  Statistics  /N  (3)  Esti- 
mation, inference,  multiple  regression,  and  correlation.  El- 
ementary decision  theory.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  42.202,  or  permission 
of  depairtment.  Note:  not  open  for  credit  to  students  who 
have  taken  42.302  or  42.514. 

42.302  Intermediate  Statistics  (3)  Acquisition  and  de- 
velopment of  statistical  methods  that  are  used  commonly 
throughout  the  social  sciences,  the  physical  sciences,  and 
governments  for  research  as  well  as  for  routine  planning 
and  forecasting.  Methods  include  techniques  for  estima- 
tion and  inference  with  qualitative  emd  quantitative  data 
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focusing  on  regression,  correlation,  analysis  of  variance 
and  nonparametric  statistics.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  42.202.  or  permission 
of  department.  Note:  not  open  for  credit  to  students  who 
have  taken  42.300  or  42.514. 

42.390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Statistics 
(1-6) 

42.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  Eklucation  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

42.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Statistics  (1-6) 
Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

42.502  Introduction  to  Matliematical  Statistics  (3) 

Probability,  probability  distributions,  sampling,  sampling 
distributions,  and  introduction  to  the  theory  of  point  esti- 
mation and  statistical  inference,  including  confidence  In- 
tervals and  hypothesis  testing.  Not  open  for  credit  to 
graduate  students  in  mathematics  or  statistics.  Usually 
offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  41.212  or  equivalent  and 
41.501,  or  p>ermission  of  instructor. 
42.510,  42.511  Theory  of  Sampling  I.  U  (3).  (3)  Mathe- 
matical development  of  basic  principles  of  survey  design, 
including  methods  for  determining  expected  value,  bias, 
variance,  and  mean  square  error;  simple  random,  system- 
atic, stratified,  cluster,  multistage,  and  double  sampling; 
unbiased,  ratio,  regression,  and  composite  estimation;  op- 
timum allocation  of  resources;  controlled  and  other  non- 
simple  methods  of  selection;  introduction  to  measurement 
error;  and  comparison  of  alternative  designs.  42.510  usu- 
ally offered  alternate  falls;  42.51 1  usually  offered  alternate 
springs.  Prerequisite:  42.502  or  equivalent. 

42.514  Statistical  Methods  (3)  Averages,  dispersion, 
probability,  sampling,  and  approach  to  normality:  simple 
and  multiple  regression;  tests  and  confidence  intervals  for 
means,  proportions,  differences,  and  regression  coeflB- 
cients;  nonparametric  statistics;  and  analysis  of  Vciriance. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  42.202  or  equiva- 
lent. Note:  not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  taken 
42.300;  no  credit  for  a  major  in  mathematics  or  statistics. 

42.515  Regression  (3)  Simple  and  multiple  regression, 
least  squares,  curve  fitting,  graphic  techniques,  and  tests 
and  confidence  intervals  for  regression  coefficients.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  fall  and  summer.  Prerequisite:  42.514  or 
equivalent. 

42.516  Design  of  E^xperiments  (3)  Design  and  analysis 
of  the  results  of  balanced  experiments,  simple  analysis  of 
variance,  components  of  variance,  analysis  of  covariance, 
and  related  topics.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequi- 
site: 42.514  or  equivalent. 

42.517  Special  Topics  in  Statistical  Methodology  (3) 
Alternating  topics  in  statistics  treated  from  an  applied 
viewpoint.  Topics  include  Scimpling,  multivariate  tech- 
niques, factor  analysis,  and  time  series.  May  be  rep)eated 
for  credit,  but  not  within  the  same  term;  topic  must  be 
different.  Usually  offered  alternate  summers  (odd  years). 
Prerequisite:  42.514  or  equivalent. 

42.519  Nonparametric  Statistics  (3)  Application  of  non- 
parametric techniques  in  the  analysis  of  social-science 
data,  with  emphasis  on  tests  appropriate  for  data  having 
interval,  nominal,  and  ordinal  scales.  Usually  offered  al- 
ternate falls  (even  years).  Prerequisite:  42.514  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 


42.520  Applied  Multivariate  Analysis  (3)  Introduction 
to  multivariate  analysis  emphasizing  statistical  applica- 
tions. Topics  include  matrix  theory,  multivariate  distribu- 
tions, tests  of  hypotheses,  multivariate  analysis  of 
variance,  principal  components,  discriminant  analysis, 
canoniccil  correlation,  multivariate  regression,  eind  related 
topics.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls  (odd  yeeirs).  Prerequi- 
site: 42.514  or  equivalent. 

42.521  Analysis  of  Frequency  Data  (3)  Chl-squcire  tests, 
contingency  tables  (2X2,  r  X  c,  and  multidimensional), 
loglinear  models,  and  other  special  models.  Usually  offered 
ciltemate  springs  (even  years).  Prerequisite:  42.514  or 
equivalent. 

42.522  Time-Series  Analysis  (3)  An  introduction  to  the 
theory  of  time -dependent  data.  The  anailysis  Includes  mod- 
eling, estimation,  and  testing;  alternating  between  the  time 
domain;  using  autoregressive  and  moving  average  models 
and  the  firequency  domain;  and  using  spectral  anzilysis. 
Usually  offered  alternate  springs  (odd  years).  Prerequisite: 
42.515  or  42.520  or  permission  of  instructor. 

42.524  Data  Analysis  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  topics  of 
exploratory  data  analysis,  including  resistant  or  robust 
techniques,  study  of  residucds,  transformations,  graphical 
displays,  and  related  topics.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Pre- 
requisite: 42.515  or  42.520  or  equivalent. 

42.525  Statistical  Software  (3)  Introduction  to  the  use 
of  the  SAS  language  to  prepare,  modify,  and  analyze  data, 
interpret  output  and  final  preparation  of  results.  Emphasis 
on  practical  programming  principles  and  use  of  built-in 
procedures  in  both  personal  computer  and  main  fi-ame 
environments.  Comparisons  with  other  programming  lan- 
guages. Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  42.514 
or  two  statistics  courses,  or  permission  of  Instructor. 
42.530,  42.531  MathemaUcal  Statistics  I.  n  (3),  (3)  Dis 
tribution  and  functions  of  random  variables,  generating 
functions,  order  statistics,  point  estimation,  maximum 
likelihood,  confidence  Intervals,  tests  of  hypotheses  (Ney- 
man-Pearson,  likelihood  ratio,  etc.),  linecir  regression,  and 
analysis  of  variance.  42.530  usucilly  offered  every  fall; 
42.531  usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  41.223, 
42.502  or  equivalent,  and  41.310. 

42.584  Introduction  to  Stochastic  Processes  (3)  Intro- 
duction to  random  walks,  Markov  chains  and  processes, 
Poisson  processes,  recurrent  events,  birth  cind  death  pro- 
cesses, and  related  topics.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  41.501  or  42.530  or  41.574. 
42.590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Statistics  (1-6) 

Graduate  Courses 

42.600  Advanced  Mathematical  Statistics  (3)  Theory  of 
estimation,  properties  of  estimators,  large-seunple  proper- 
ties and  techniques,  and  applications.  Usually  offered 
every  fall.  Prerequisite:  42.531  and  41.574  (may  be  taken 
concurrently) . 

42.601  Topics  in  Advanced  Probability  and  Statistics 
(3)  Mathematical  foundations  of  statistical  theory.  Special 
topics  in  probability  and  mathematical  statistics.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit,  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  42.600. 

42.610  Statistical  Inference  I:  Estimation  (3)  The  math- 
ematical foundations  of  statistical  inference  are  discussed. 
Topics  involving  the  Theory  of  Estimation  include:  mini- 
mum risk-.  Bayes-,  minimax-,  and  equivarieint estimation: 
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decision  theory;  and  large  sample  behavior.  Usually  offered 
alternate  falls.  Prerequisite:  42.600. 

42.611  Statistical  Inference  II:  Testing  (3)  This  course 
continues  the  work  begun  in  42.6 1 0,  presenting  the  math- 
ematical foundations  of  statistical  inference  with  regard  to 
hypothesis  testing.  Topics  include  uniform  most  powerful 
tests,  unbiased  tests,  invariant  tests,  and  confidence  sets. 
Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Prerequisite:  42.610. 
42.620.  42.621  Multivariate  Analysis  I.  n  (3).  (3)  Mul- 
tivariate normal  distribution,  Hotelling's  T^.  Wilks's  likeli- 
hood ratio  criterion,  other  test  statistics,  classification 
problems,  principal  components,  canonical  correlation, 
general  multivariate  regression  and  experimental  designs, 
and  related  topics.  42.620  usually  offered  alternate  falls; 
42.621  usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Prerequisite: 
41.510  and  42.600  (may  be  taken  concurrently). 
42.640  Statistical  Computing  (3)  An  introduction  to  nu- 
merical analysis,  computer  science,  cind  statistical  theory 
as  they  apply  to  random  number  generation,  the  Monte 
Carlo  method,  simulations,  and  other  aspects  of  statistical 
computing.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
40.520,  41.560,  and  42.531. 

42.670.  42.671  Linear  Estimation  I,  U  (3),  (3)  General 
linear  hypothesis,  least-squares  estimation,  Gauss-Mar- 
kov theorem,  regression,  analysis  of  variance,  multiple 
comparisons,  analysis  of  covariance,  factorial  designs, 
randomized  blocks,  other  experimental  designs,  and  ef- 
fects of  departures  from  assumptions.  42.670  usually  of- 
fered alternate  falls;  42.671  usually  offered  alternate 
springs.  Prerequisite:  41.510  and  42.600  (may  be  taken 
concurrently). 

42.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Statistics  (1-6) 

42.691  Internship  in  Statistics  (1-6)  Individual  place- 
ment and  supervision  of  an  internship  in  an  approved 
organization.  Activities  undertaken  must  involve  statisti- 
cal analysis,  methodology,  or  theory.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

42.692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  Education  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

42.797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  in  Statistics  (1-6) 

42.798  Seminar  in  Statistics  (1)  Topics  chosen  from  re- 
cent research  in  statistics.  Students  are  required  to  inves- 
tigate advEinces  in  statistical  theory  and  application  as 
reported  in  recent  journals  cind  conference  proceedings. 
Written  reviews  and  oral  presentations  are  required.  May 
be  rep)eated  for  credit,  but  not  within  the  same  term:  topic 
must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department. 

42.799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar  in  Statistics  (1-12) 

Health  and  Fitness 

Undergraduate  Courses 

49.100  Beginning  Swimming  (1)  Designed  for  students 
who  cire  unable  to  mciintain  themselves  in  deep  water. 
Students  overcome  the  fear  of  the  water  and  learn  to  feel 
at  ease  In  aquatic  environments  while  learning  basic  swim- 
ming skills.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

49. 101  Intermediate  Swimming  (1)  Instruction  in  swim- 
ming skill.s  and  tfichniques  for  students  Interested  in  per- 
fecting their  swimming  strokes,  endurance,  and 


associated  aquatic  skills.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Pre- 
requisite: 49. 100  or  ability  to  pass  beginner's  test. 
49.102  Lifesaving/Lifeguard  Training  (2)  Development 
of  safety  skills,  use  of  lifesaving  equipment,  and  techniques 
of  swimming  rescues.  Students  meeting  Americcin  Red 
Cross  requirements  earn  A.R.C.  Life-Saving  Certificate. 
Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  49.270  or  valid  First 
Aid  and  CPR  certification,  and  49.101  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

49.120  Beginning  Martial  Arts  (1)  Introductory  course 
for  the  beginner  to  develop  the  basic  skills  of  the  martial 
arts.  Physical  and  mental  discipline  are  stressed,  as  well 
as  self-defense  techniques.  Flexibility,  balance,  endur- 
ance, and  strength  are  improved.  The  course  prepares  the 
student  to  advcince  to  the  Tae  Kwon  Do  rank  of  Yellow  Belt. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

49. 121  Intermediate  Martial  Arts  (1)  Continuation  of  the 
development  of  the  martial  arts  skills.  Additional  tech- 
niques and  forms  are  presented.  The  course  prepares  the 
student  to  advance  to  the  Tae  Kwon  Do  rank  of  Green  Belt. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  49. 120  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

49. 122  Advanced  Martial  Arts  (2)  For  the  dedicated  stu- 
dent seeking  to  further  develop  the  skills  and  techniques 
of  the  martial  arts  to  a  more  advanced  degree.  A  more 
rigorous  level  of  training  than  49. 121  is  required.  Attain- 
ment of  belt  ranking  may  vary.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  49.121  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

49.125  Personal  Defense  (1)  Introduction  to  the  basic 
principles  of  self-defense.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  perfecting 
the  basic  skiUs  and  techniques  in  protecting  oneself.  Phys- 
iccd  conditioning,  strength,  and  flexibility  are  attained, 
along  with  the  understanding  of  the  legal  and  psychologi- 
cal aspects  involved  in  personal  defense.  Usually  offered 
every  spring. 

49. 130  Walking  and  Jogging  (1)  Designed  for  all  levels  of 
walkers  and  joggers.  Enables  individuals  to  design  their 
own  programs  based  up)on  goals  such  as  cardiovascular 
conditioning,  muscle  toning,  weight  loss,  and  long-term 
health.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

49. 140  Fencing  (1)  A  general  overview  of  the  techniques, 
strategies,  and  psychology  of  foil  fencing,  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  historic  perspectives  and  traditions  from  a  variety 
of  cultures.  There  is  a  dual  emphasis  on  developing  phys- 
ical skiUs  and  studying  the  implementation  of  tactics  in 
situations  in  the  world  of  fencing.  Usually  offered  every 
term. 

49.150  Golf  (1)  Designed  for  the  begirining  player.  Skill 
work  consists  of  grip,  stance,  and  swing  techniques  for 
putting,  short  irons,  middle  irons.  £ind  woods.  Special  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  rules,  terminology,  and  etiquette.  Usu- 
cilly  offered  every  term. 

49.151  Advanced  Golf  (2)  For  players  with  basic  skills 
and  limited  playing  experience.  Weekly  play  at  local 
courses  improves  skills,  club  selection,  strategies,  and 
course  management.  Student  is  responsible  for  equip- 
ment, transportation,  and  green  fees.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  49.150  or  permission  of  instructor. 
49.170  Recreational  Activities  (1-3)  Development  of 
skills,  techniques,  and  knowledge  of  selected  individual, 
dual,  and  teeun  activities  with  emphasis  on  seasonal 
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sports.  Content  varies.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  In  the 
same  term:  topic  must  be  different.  Offered  irregularly. 

49.179  Tennis  Skills  Workshop  for  the  Novice  (1)  De- 
signed for  players  with  diversified  experience,  with  empha- 
sis on  learning  and  developing  the  strokes  and  strategies 
necessary  for  various  levels  of  play.  Instruction  includes 
biomechanics  and  video  tap)e  analysis.  Usually  offered 
every  summer. 

49. 180  Beginning  Tennis  (1)  Designed  for  beginners  who 
have  had  little  or  no  playing  experience  or  formal  instruc- 
tion. Students  learn  the  forehand,  backhand,  serve,  volley, 
history,  scoring,  rules,  and  basic  strategy.  Usucilly  offered 
every  term. 

49. 181  Intermediate  Tennis  (1)  Designed  for  the  student 
who  can  execute  the  basic  strokes  and  has  some  playing 
experience.  Instruction  includes  basic  stroke  refinement, 
adding  spin  to  the  strokes,  and  strategy  in  singles  and 
doubles  play.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Qualifying  pre- 
test required.  Prerequisite:  49. 180  or  permission  of  instructor. 

49. 182  Advanced  Tennis  (2)  For  the  player  who  has  a 
sound  understanding  of  the  game  and  can  play  at  a  4.0 
USTA  rating.  Instruction  includes  drills,  physical  and  psy- 
chological fitness,  imagery,  biomechanics,  match  play  and 
corrective  stroke  techniques.  Usucdly  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  49.181  or  permission  of  instructor. 
49.185  Racquetball/Squash  (1)  Designed  to  develop  the 
fundamental  skills,  strategies,  and  techniques  of  racquet- 
ball  and  squash.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

49.193  Aquatic  Fitness/Water  Aerobics  (2)  Develops 
cardiovascular  fitness  through  aquatic  activities.  Empha- 
sis on  current  theories  of  exercise  physiology  in  personal 
conditioning  programs.  Suggested  alternative  to  weight 
bearing  forms  of  exercise.  Topics  include:  body  mechanics, 
hydrodynamics,  program  design  and  water  safety.  Usually 
offered  every  term. 

49. 195  Principles  and  Techniques  of  Weight  Training 
(2)  An  overview  of  muscle  anatomy,  exercise  physiology, 
and  biomechanics  cis  they  apply  to  the  development  of 
muscle  strength.  Systems  and  principles  of  weight  train- 
ing. Practical  experience  in  strength  development  through 
a  progressive  resistance  program.  Usually  offered  every 
term. 

49.197  Aerobic  Dance  (2)  Using  aerobic  activity  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  body  awareness  in  five  major  areas: 
cardiovascular  and  muscular  endurance,  flexibility,  mus- 
cular strength,  and  promotion  of  ideal  body  composition 
through  activity  with  music.  The  goaJ  is  the  reduction  of 
emotioned  tension,  greater  productivity,  improved  p)erfor- 
mance,  formation  of  fat-buming  enzyme,  and  a  healthier 
cardiovascular  system.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
49.200  Lifetime  Health  and  Fitness  /S  (3)  The  physio- 
logiccil,  sociological,  and  psychological  asfjects  of  fitness 
and  health  are  introduced.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  devel- 
oping self-resp>onsibility  for  total  wellness.  Students  will 
pcirticipate  in  fitness  activities  and  classroom  instruction/ 
discussions.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
49.209  Growth  and  Development  Throughout  the  Life 
Cycle  (3)  Provides  an  overview  of  the  physical,  psycholog- 
ical, and  sociological  development  of  the  individual.  Inte- 
grates several  disciplines  in  examining  the  human  life 
cycle  from  "the  cradle  to  the  grave."  Usually  offered  every 
fall. 


49.210  SCUBA  (2)  The  course  provides  a  balanced  curric- 
ulum in  skin  and  SCUBA  diving,  providing  practical  skill 
development  in  the  pool  and  a  thorough  grounding  in  the 
physics,  physiology,  technology,  and  history  of  sp)ort  div- 
ing. Student  responsible  for  cost  of  personcil  equipment. 
Usucilly  offered  every  term.  Note:  For  certification,  must  be 
taken  with  49.21 1. 

49.21 1  SCUBA  Certification  Laboratory  (1)  Includes  five 
open-water  dives  in  salt  and  fresh  water,  additional  equip- 
ment training,  and  an  introduction  to  boat  as  well  as  shore 
staging  for  sp)ort  diving.  Basic  rescue  techniques  are  intro- 
duced. The  laboratory,  in  conjunction  with  the  standard 
course,  is  sufficient  to  qualify  the  student  as  a  certified 
basic  diver  under  the  standards  of  a  nationally  recognized 
certifying  organization.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisite: must  be  taken  concurrently  with  49.2 10. 
49.220  Basic  Rock  Climbing  (2)  Combination  of  class- 
room instruction  and  climbing  local  rock  formations  pro- 
vides physiccd  conditioning  and  skills  required  for  safe, 
successfijl  climbing  experience.  Usually  offered  every 
term. 

49.230  High-Level  Conditioning  (2)  Improvement  of  car- 
diovascular and  muscular  fitness  through  various  aerobic 
activities.  Students  develop  personal  conditioning  pro- 
grams. Classroom  discussions  include:  diet  theory,  circuit 
training,  flexibility,  emd  specificity  of  exercise.  Pre/post 
fitness  assessment  tests  are  administered.  Usucilly  offered 
every  term. 

49.250  Strategies  in  Stress  Reduction  (3)  The  nature 
and  causes  of  stress,  its  effect  on  the  human  body,  and 
both  cognitive  behavioral  approaches  as  well  as  relaxation 
techniques  to  control  it.  The  course  offers  a  holistic  ap- 
proach to  stress  management  through  a  combination  of 
lecture  and  laboratory  on  skills  in  relaxation.  Methods  in- 
clude: deep  breathing,  mental  imagery,  progressive  mus- 
cular relaxation,  muscle  massage,  art  therapy,  journal 
writing,  value  assessment  and  clarification,  physical  exer- 
cise, and  meditation.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
49.260  Aerobic  Dance-Exercise  Instructor's  Workshop 
(2)  Designed  to  enable  the  student  to  teach  safe,  and  ef- 
fective aerobic  dance-exercise  to  multi-level  classes  and  to 
prepare  the  student  to  successfully  complete  the  Interna- 
tional Dance-Exercise  Association  Certification  examina- 
tion. Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  49.197  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

49.270  First  Aid,  CPR,  and  Medical  Emergencies  /S  (3) 
Training  in  first  aid  and  CPR  (Ccirdio-Pulmonary  Resusci- 
tation). Determination  of  the  emergency  and  the  course  of 
action  for  rendering  appropriate  care.  Information  on  the 
prevention,  and  care  of  wounds,  application  of  dressings 
and  bandages,  choking  procedures,  musculoskeletal  sys- 
tem injuries,  bums,  heat  and  cold  injuries,  emergency  res- 
cue techniques.  Certification  by  the  National  Safety 
Council:  First  Aid  Level  3  and  CPR/BLS-B.  Usually  offered 
every  term. 

49.327  Dealing  with  Sexual  Assault  (3)  The  psycho-so- 
cial and  medico-legal  aspects  of  sexual  assault.  Topics  in- 
clude: definitions:  myths  versus  facts:  preventive 
measures:  motivations  and  strategies  of  the  assculant:  p>o- 
lice.  medical,  and  legcil  procedures:  psychological  reac- 
tions; and  counseling  techniques  for  victim  and  family. 
Consideration  is  given  to  male,  female,  adult,  and  child 
victims.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
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49.330  Modem  Theories  of  Health  and  WeUness  (3)  A 

health  philosophy  and  psychology  course  which  examines 
the  physical,  mental,  spiritual,  and  emotional  aspects  of 
total  well-being,  eind  to  what  extent  personal  and  social 
attitudes  influence  health  behavior.  Theories  include  those 
of  Carl  Jung,  Victor  Frankl,  M.S.  Peck,  Elisabeth  Kubler- 
Ross,  Roger  von  Oech,  and  others.  Usually  offered  every 
spring. 

49.350  Current  Concepts  in  Nutrition  (3)  Provides  an 
understanding  of  basic  nutritional  concepts  and  current 
available  information.  Enables  students  to  make  informed 
decisions  about  their  nutritional  requirements  and  diet 
choices.  Includes  a  three-day  computer  analysis  as  weU  as 
determination  of  frame  size  and  body  fat  percentage.  Top- 
ics include:  fiber  vs.  fat;  vegetaricinism;  effects  of  food  on 
mood;  current  USDA  &  FDA  policy  issues;  eating  disor- 
ders; and  national  hunger  issues.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  49.240 
Nutrition  and  Modem  Food. 

49.340  Camping  and  Backpacking  (3)  Methods,  tech- 
niques, and  skills  related  to  camping,  backpacking,  and 
hiking.  Includes  selection  of  equipment  and  camp  site, 
orienteering,  cooking,  and  implications  for  ecology  and 
conservation.  Overnight  field  experience  required  during 
course.  Offered  irregularly. 

49.390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Health  and  Fit- 
ness (1-6) 

49.423  Issues  in  Women's  Health  (3)  Provides  basic  un- 
derstanding of  gynecologic  anatomy  and  physiology  as  well 
as  female  health  conditions.  Emphasis  placed  on  current 
health  research  areas  such  as:  female  cancers,  meno- 
pause, infertility,  lesbian  health,  minority  health,  sexually 
transmitted  diseases,  pregnancy,  and  sexual  dysfunc- 
tions. Students  develop  a  personal  health  plan  based  upon 
cin  extensive  family  history  and  personal  lifestyle.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Note:  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  49.323  Women's  Health. 

49.425  Exercise  Physiology  (3)  Provides  a  physiological 
pjerspective  of  exercise  and  other  forms  of  physical  activity. 
Emphasizes  the  influences  of  aerobic  and  anaerobic  exer- 
cise on  the  cardiovascular,  digestive,  neuromuscular,  hor- 
moncd  and  pulmonary  physiological  systems.  Includes 
fitness  assessment,  exercise  prescription  and  training  pro- 
gramming. Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Prerequisite: 
09.200,  15.100,  and  15.200. 

49.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Health  and  Fit- 
ness (1-6) 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

49.590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Health  and  Fit- 
ness (1-6) 

Graduate  Courses 

49.610  Applied  Human  Physiology  and  Testing  I  (3) 

Theoretical  basis  for  exercise  physiology  explored  in  detail. 
Emphasis  is  on  changes  occurring  in  body  systems  as  a 
result  of  exercise  and  training.  Usually  offered  every  feill. 
Prerequisite:  09.330,  09.331.  09.332.  09.333,  49.425  or 
equivalent,  and  permission  of  the  director  of  the 
Health /Fitness  Management  Program. 
49.615  Applied  Human  Physiology  and  Testing  II  (3) 
Introduction  to  methods  of  physical  fitness  assessment 
and  evaluation  of  results.  Includes  familiarization  with 


treadmill  tests,  hydrostatic  weighing,  EKGs,  and  selected 
health  status  appraisal  tools  and  techniques.  Usually  of- 
fered every  spring.  Prerequisite:  49.610  and  permission  of 
the  director  of  the  Health /Fitness  Management  Program. 
49.618  Strategic  Planning  in  Health  Promotion  (3)  Pro- 
vides exposure  to  the  concepts  and  requirements  of  plan- 
ning and  developing  health  promotion  programs.  Students 
gain  a  working  knowledge  of  the  analytical  tools  and  strat- 
egies used  in  the  development  of  successful  health  promo- 
tion programs  in  both  the  profit  and  nonprofit  sectors. 
Usually  offered  every  fall. 

49.640  Nutrition  for  Health/Fitness  (3)  The  role  of  nu- 
trition in  maintaining  health  and  physical  fitness  is  stud- 
ied in  relation  to  the  responsibilities  and  opportunities  of 
the  manager  of  health  fitness  programs.  Current  food 
myths,  diets  for  those  in  athletic  programs,  and  special 
needs  of  overweight  and  underweight  clients  are  included. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  15.506  or  per- 
mission of  the  director  of  the  Health/Fitness  Management 
Program. 

49.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Health  and  Fit- 
ness (1-6) 

49.790  Critical  Issues  in  Health/Fitness  Management 
(3)  Survey  of  current  literature  on  various  topics  of  physical 
fitness  including,  coronary  risk  factors,  nutrition,  smok- 
ing, and  other  issues  related  to  health  and  fitness.  Includes 
a  survey  of  various  organizations  that  are  resources  for 
health  information,  and  field  trips  to  selected  health  and 
fitness  programs  and  organizations.  Usually  offered  every 
fall.  Prerequisite:  degree  standing  in  the  Health /Fitness 
Management  Program  or  permission  of  instructor. 

49.791  Research  Methodology  in  Health/Fitness  (3) 
Provides  students  in  the  Health /Fitness  Management  pro- 
gram with  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  concepts 
and  methodology  that  are  essential  for  quality  research. 
Usually  offered  every  spring. 

49.792  In-Service  Training  in  Health/Fitness  Manage- 
ment (3)  Internships  with  the  Employee  Fitness  Program, 
fitness  centers,  or  a  health  and  fitness  organization  of  the 
student's  choice.  May  emphasize  mainagerial,  clinical,  ed- 
ucational, or  promotional  aspects  of  health/fitness  man- 
Eigement.  Usuedly  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  degree 
standing  in  the  master's  program  in  Health/Fitness  Man- 
agement. 

49.797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  in  Health/Fitness 
Management  (3)  May  be  repeated  but  not  in  the  same 
term;  content  may  be  the  same.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

Audio  Technology- 
Undergraduate  Courses 

50. 101  Fundamentals  of  Audio  Technology  /N  (3)  Anat- 
omy of  audio  components;  generation,  transmission,  and 
detection  of  sound;  properties  of  sound;  electricity  and 
magnetism  with  applications  to  transducers,  preamplifi- 
ers, amplifiers,  tuners,  and  tape  decks;  electromagnetic 
waves,  AM.  FM,  cind  PM  modulation;  and  elements  of  AM 
and  FM  tuners.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
f>ermlsslon  of  instructor.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who 
have  taken  50.201  Fundamentals  of  Audio  Technology. 

50.102  Audio  Technology  Laboratory  (1)  Experiments 
to  accompany  50.101  are  performed  weekly  on  loud- 
speaker directivity,  amplifier  frequency  response,  amplifier 
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p)ower  output,  tape  recorder  frequency  response,  wow  and 
flutter,  and  distortion  measurements.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  Instructor.  Note:  not 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  50.202  Audio  Technology 
Laboratory. 

50.210  Sound  Synthesis  I  (4)  Principles  and  practice  of 
analog  and  digital  sound  synthesis.  Topics  include:  basic 
recording  techniques,  effects  processing,  waveform  syn- 
thesis methods,  event  timing,  and  microprocessor  funda- 
mentals. Emphasis  on  the  technology  and  lexicon  of 
creating  electronic  music.  Includes  laboratory  component 
for  application  of  multitrack  recording  techniques,  addi- 
tive, subtracUve,  and  modulated  synthesis  with  an  intro- 
duction to  MIDI.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
50. 1 0 1 ,  51.105,  5 1 . 1 1 0  or  permission  of  instructor.  Note: 
not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  50.310  Sound  Syn- 
thesis 1. 

50.220  Sound  Synthesis  n  (4)  Continuation  of  50.210. 
Waveform  synthesis  algorithms,  sequencer  progrcimming, 
time  code  synchronization,  multi-track  composition,  com- 
plex event  design,  programming,  and  system  architecture. 
Provides  a  systems-oriented  understanding  of  integrated 
technologies  and  techniques  involving  analog,  digital,  hy- 
brid, and  computer-based  synthesizer  composition.  In- 
cludes laboratory  component  for  application  of  tape  effects, 
signal  processing,  anaJog  and  digital  sequencing,  synchro- 
nization techniques,  sampling,  MIDI  networks,  and  inter- 
mediate-level synthesizer  programming.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  50.210,  51.205,  51.210  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  50.320  Sound  Synthesis  II. 

50.305  Acoustics  (3)  Properties  of  sound,  sjDeech  and 
music,  reflection  and  diffraction.  Open-air  theaters, 
sound-absorptive  materials  and  special  constructions, 
and  principles  of  room  acoustics  and  design.  Noise  control, 
reduction  of  air-borne  and  solid-bome  noise,  and  control 
of  noise  in  ventilating  systems,  sound-amplification  sys- 
tems, and  auditoriums.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prereq- 
uisite: 51.205.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
50.230  AcousUcs. 

50.312  Electronics  I  (3)  Fundamentals  of  basic  analog 
electronic  components  and  circuits.  Components  exam- 
ined include:  resistors,  capacitors,  inductors,  rectifiers, 
transformers,  trlodes,  and  transistors.  Quantities  exam- 
ined include:  voltage,  resistance,  current,  inductance,  ca- 
pacitance, reactance,  and  impedance.  Circuit  analysis 
involves  appbcation  of  Ohm's  Law  and  Kirchhoffs  rules. 
Circuits  include:  DC,  AC.  tuned,  rectifier,  cind  simple  am- 
plifying circuits.  Usually  offered  every  feill.  Prerequisite: 
50.101;  51.205  (or  51.210). 

50.313  Electronics  II  (3)  Continuation  of  analog  elec- 
tronics with  cin  introduction  to  switching  circuits  and  the 
fundamentals  of  digital  electronics  (TTL  and  diode  logic). 
Components  include  semiconductor  devices,  operational 
amplifiers,  ICs,  D/A  and  A/D  converters.  Circuits  include: 
multiple  transistor  amplifiers,  transistor  switching,  oscil- 
lators, gates,  and  flip-flops.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  50.312. 

50.322  Electronics  Laboratory  I  (2)  Experiments  to  ac- 
company 50.312.  Experiments  include:  DC  circuits,  resis- 
tance, capacitance,  inductance.  AC  circuits,  rectifiers, 
vacuum  tubes,  transistors,  aind  amplifying  circuits.  Usu- 


ally offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  50.312.  which  may  be 
taken  concurrently. 

50.323  Electronics  Laboratory  n  (2)  Experiments  to  ac- 
company 50.313.  Exf)eriments  include:  transistor  charac- 
teristics, multiple  transistor  amplifiers,  operational 
amplifiers,  oscillators,  gates,  flip-flops,  D/A  and  A/D  con- 
version, and  circuits  using  ICs.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  50.313,  which  may  be  tciken  concur- 
rently. 

50.330  Advanced  MIDI  Applications  (3)  Provides  a  so- 
phisticated level  of  knowledge  and  hands-on  experience 
incorporating  the  latest  MIDI  (Musical  Instruments  Digital 
Interface)  developments.  MIDI  is  the  established  interna- 
tional protocol  for  electronic  instruments  and  computers 
to  communicate  with  one  another.  Special  topics  to  be 
included  axe:  sound  editing,  creating  sound  libraries,  con- 
structing music  systems  for  performance  and/or  record- 
ing, and  synchronization.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  50.220. 

50.360  Concert  Sound  (3)  Live  concert  sound  engineer- 
ing. Outdoor  and  indoor  acoustics  Eire  studied  in  terms  of 
how  to  interface  a  sound  system  with  these  environments. 
Students  set  up  a  large  PA  system  and  learn  how  to  use  it 
with  live  orchestras  and  bands.  The  art  of  miking,  mixing 
and  sound  checking  is  discussed.  Usually  offered  alternate 
springs.  Prerequisite:  50.101  or  equivalent. 
50.384  TV  Studio  Operations  (3)  Principles  and  practice 
in  operation  of  television  studio  equipment.  Television 
waveforms  and  system  fundamentals,  studio  camera 
chain,  video  cind  audio  signal  distribution,  and  operation 
of  studio  equipment.  Laboratory.  Offered  irregularly.  Pre- 
requisite: junior  standing  and  permission  of  instructor. 
50.390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Audio  Technol- 
ogy (1-6) 

50.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  Education  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

50.410  Sound  Studio  Techniques  and  Practice  (3) 
Multitrack  recording  techniques  as  applied  to  professional 
sound  systems.  Studio  consoles,  magnetic  tape  recording, 
signal-processing  equipment,  room  acoustics,  noise  re- 
duction systems,  multitrack  recorder  alignment,  and  test 
equipment.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  50.313 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

50.420  Advanced  Sound-Studio  Techniques  (3)  Studio 
set-up.  microphone  placement,  acoustic  theory,  console 
patchbay  theory  and  practice,  signal  processing  devices, 
equalizers,  and  limiters.  Students  participate  in  a  record- 
ing session  in  which  the  set-up  and  the  operation  cire  in- 
dividually assigned  and  evaluated.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  50.410. 

50.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Audio  Technol- 
ogy (1-6) 

50.491  Internship  ( 1 -6) 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

50.500  Digital  Interfacing  (4)  Binary  and  hexadecimal 
number  systems.  Boolean  algebra,  Karnaugh  mapping, 
digital  integrated  circuits,  elements  of  digital  circuit  de- 
sign. Micro-computer  architecture,  the  MPU  instructions 
set.  addressing  modes,  the  stack,  index  register,  and 
masks  and  interrupts.  Assembler  and  machine  language. 
I/O  operations,  peripheral  interface  adapters,  A/D  and 
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D /A  conversion,  and  applications.  Laboratory  with  hands- 
on  microprocessor  training  included.  Usually  offered  every 
fall.  Prerequisite;  50.3 1 3  or  5 1 .205  or  5 1 .2 10  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

50.501  Microprocessors  and  Digital  Audio  (4)  Review  of 
hexadecimal  number  system,  binary  mathematics,  and 
programming.  Microcomputer  architecture,  the  MPU  in- 
struction set,  addressing  modes,  the  stack,  index  register, 
masks,  and  interrupts.  Assembler  and  machine  language. 
I/O  operations,  fundamentals,  keyboards,  peripheral  in- 
terface adapters,  A/D  conversion,  with  application  in  dig- 
ital audiorecording.  FFT  and  IFFT  techniques  used  in 
digital  filtering  and  formats  for  storage  of  digital  audio. 
Examination  of  bus  level  transmission  of  digital  audio  sig- 
nals. Laboratory  included.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  50.500.  and  40.260  or  40.280. 

Physics 

Undergraduate  Courses 

51.100  Physics  for  the  Modem  World  /N  5:1  (3)  The 

laws  and  rules  that  govern  nature  and  the  physical  uni- 
verse are  beautiful  yet  mysterious.  Physics  is  the  science 
that  tries  to  find  these  laws  by  observation,  measurement, 
and  testing  of  hypotheses.  The  course  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  the  scientific  method  and  work  that  forms  the  basis 
for  studying  mechanics,  waves,  sound,  light,  and  electric- 
ity. Includes  laboratory.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisite: completion  of  the  University  Mathematics 
Requirement  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  a  mathematics 
or  statistics  course  that  has  4 1 . 1 50  Finite  Mathematics  as 
a  prerequisite. 

51.105  College  Physics  I  /N  5:1  (4)  General  physics  as 
defined  as  the  study  of  the  properties  and  interactions  of 
matter  and  energy  using  scientific  methodology.  Provides 
a  two-semester  sequence  with  51.205  CoUege  Physics  II. 
The  first  semester  covers  a  full  range  of  topics  in  classical 
mechanics  and  in  thermodynamics,  including  lab  experi- 
ments in  mechanics,  heat,  and  sound.  This  course  satis- 
fies premedical  requirements.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
Prerequisite:  4 1 . 1 70  or  equivalent. 

51.110  University  Physics  I  /N  5:1  (4)  General  physics 
as  defined  as  the  study  of  the  properties  and  interactions 
of  matter  and  energy  using  scientific  methodology.  Pro- 
vides a  two-semester  sequence  with  51.210  University 
Physics  II  for  students  who  weint  to  use  calculus-based 
mathematical  methods  in  solving  physical  problems.  The 
first  semester  covers  a  full  range  of  topics  in  classical  me- 
chanics cind  thermodyncimics,  including  lab  experiments 
in  mechanics,  heat,  and  sound.  Usucilly  offered  every  fall. 
Prerequisite:  41.221  or  concurrent  registration. 
51.200  How  the  Universe  Works  /N  (3)  Covers  the  rev- 
olutionary ideas  which  distinguish  twentieth  century 
physics  from  classical  physics,  building  on  the  foundation 
given  by  prerequisite  courses.  How  these  ideas  influence 
other  fields  of  Intellectual  activity.  Spjecial  and  general  rel- 
ativity, quantum  physics,  theory  of  chaos,  cosmology, 
atoms,  nuclei,  cind  queirks.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Pre- 
requisite: completion  of  University  Mathematics  Require- 
ment. 

51.205  College  Physics  n  /N  5:2  (4)  Second  semester  of 
general  physics,  following  51.105.  Incorporates  the  stain- 
dard  topics  In  electricity  eind  magnetism  (fields,  potentlsils, 


DC  and  AC  circuits,  electromagnetic  waves),  geometrical 
and  physical  optics,  and  an  introduction  to  quantum  phys- 
ics. Includes  lab  experiments  in  electricity,  magnetism, 
light,  and  sound.  This  course  satisfies  premedical  require- 
ments. Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite  for  cdl  stu- 
dents, and  for  General  Education  credit  51. 105. 
51.210  University  Physics  II  /N  5:2  (4)  Second  semester 
of  general  physics,  following  5 1 . 1 1 0,  for  students  who  want 
to  use  calculus-based  mathematical  methods  in  solving 
physical  problems.  Incorporates  the  standard  topics  in 
electricity  and  magnetism  (fields,  potentials,  DC  and  AC 
circuits,  electromagnetic  waves),  geometrical  and  physical 
optics,  and  an  introduction  to  quantum  physics.  Includes 
lab  experiments  in  electricity,  magnetism,  light,  and  op- 
tics. Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  41.221, 
and,  for  General  EUiucation  credit,  51.110. 
51.220  Astronomy  /N  5:2  (3)  Theories  of  the  formation 
of  the  universe,  its  structure  and  evolution  over  time. 
Stars,  planets,  and  galaxies  are  bom  cind  change  over  the 
years;  supemovae,  neutron  stars,  pulsars,  black  holes, 
quasars,  and  solar  systems  are  formed.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit 
51.100or51.110or51.105or  15.100or  15.110or57.115. 
51.230  Changing  Views  of  the  Universe  2:2  (3)  Study  of 
science  as  a  tradition  that  shajjed  and  was  shaped  by  the 
Western  world.  This  is  a  course  about  science — how  sci- 
entific thought,  practice,  and  culture  developed.  It  explores 
changing  concepts  in  the  physical  sciences  fi-om  their  ear- 
liest roots  to  modem  times,  and  discusses  the  interaction 
between  the  physical  sciences  and  other  aspects  of  society. 
Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite  for  General  Educa- 
tion credit  07.100  or  29.100  or  60.105. 
51.330  Classical  Mechanics  (3)  Vector  analysis. 
Newton's  laws  and  dynamics  of  particles.  Harmonic  oscil- 
lator. Conservative  systems.  Gravitational  forces  and  po- 
tential. Central  fields  and  the  motions  of  planets  and 
satellites.  Relativity.  Elements  of  mathematical  physics. 
Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  41.223,  which  may 
be  taken  concurrently,  5 1 . 1 1 0 ,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  51.502  Classi- 
cal Mechanics. 

51.350  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (3)  Electrostatics,  po- 
tential theory,  magnetic  fields,  Faraday  and  Ampere's  laws, 
dielectric  magnetic  media,  aind  Maxwell's  equations.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  41.223  and  51.210. 
Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  51.503  Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism. 

51.360  Environment  and  the  Atmosphere  (3)  Descrip- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere.  Mechanics,  fluid  dyncimics,  and  thermody- 
namics of  the  atmosphere,  quantitative  analysis  of  climatic 
fluctuations  and  their  impact  on  ecological  and  economic 
systems.  Climatic  changes  and  climatic  control:  ozone  de- 
pletion and  greenhouse  gases.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  41.211  or  4 1 .22 1 . 
51.370  Modem  Physics  (3)  Electrons,  protons,  and 
structure  of  matter:  a  historic  view.  The  Rutherford -Bohr 
atom  and  elements  of  quantum  mechanics  and  their  ap- 
plications to  atomic,  nuclear,  and  solid  state  physics.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  51.210,  41.222,  or 
permission  of  Instructor.  Note:  not  opjen  to  students  who 
have  taken  51.501  Modem  Physics. 
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51.390  Independent  Reading  Course  In  Physics  (1-6) 
51.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9) 

See  descripUon  under  Coojierative  Education  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

51.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Physics  (1-6) 
Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

51.530  Mechanics  (3)  Newtonian  dynamics;  Hamilton's 
principle  and  Lagremge's  equations;  central  force  moUon; 
rigid  body  dynamics;  oscillating  motion;  Hamilton's  equa- 
tions and  phase  space;  Hamilton-Jacobi  equation.  Usually 
offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  51.330. 
51.540  Experimental  Physics  (3)  Lectures  and  Labora- 
tory. Selected  experiments  to  accompany  advanced  under- 
graduate and  core  graduate  courses  in  mechanics, 
electricity  emd  magnetism,  acoustics,  optics,  and  modem 
physics.  Students  plan  and  complete  experiments  that  fit 
their  background  and  previous  training.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  51.330,  51.350.  and  51.370  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who 
have  taken  51.452  Advanced  Laboratory. 
51.550  Electromagnetic  Waves  (3)  Maxwell's  equations 
and  electromagnetic  waves,  reflection  and  refi"action,  in- 
teraction of  light  with  matter,  interference  phenomena, 
and  Huygen-Kirchoff  diffraction  theory.  Fresnel  and 
Fraunhofer  diffraction,  grating,  and  optical  instruments. 
Offered  irregularly.  Prerequisite:  51.350.  Note:  not  open  to 
students  who  have  taken  51.551  Electromagnetic  Waves 
and  Optics. 

51.565  Basic  Concepts  in  Statistical  Physics  (3)  Statis- 
tical description  of  matter.  Distribution  functions,  phase 
space,  ensembles,  statistical  interpretation  of  thermody- 
namics, effects  of  quantization,  and  Maxwell- Boltzman, 
Fermi-Dirac,  and  Bose-Einstein  statistics.  Usually  offered 
alternate  springs.  Prerequisite:  51.350. 

51.570  Introduction  to  Quantum  Mechanics  (3)  Wave 
mechanics,  Schroedinger  equation,  potential  barriers  and 
potential  wells,  harmonic  oscillator,  operators, 
eigenfunctions,  eigenvalues,  degeneracies,  cingular  mo- 
mentum, hydrogen  atom.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prereq- 
uisite: 5 1 .370. 

51.571  Special  Topics  in  Applied  Quantum  Mechanics 
(3)  Topics  include:  atomic  and  molecular;  solid  state;  or 
nuclear  and  particle  physics.  Perturbation  theory,  mag- 
netic moments,  multi -electron  atoms,  transition  rates  and 
selection  rules,  and  collision  theory.  Crystallography,  elec- 
trical and  magnetic  properties  of  solids.  Physics  of  nuclei 
and  nucleons  and  their  interactions,  systematics  of  stable 
nuclei,  radioactivity,  and  the  fundamental  interactions. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be 
different.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
51.570. 

51.590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Physics  (1-6) 

Graduate  Courses 

51.600  Quantum  Electronics  I  (3)  Basic  theory  concern- 
ing the  interaction  of  atomic  systems  with  electromagnetic 
radiation.  Includes  review  of  basic  quantum  principles; 
matrix  theory  of  qucintum  mechcinics;  review  of  classical 
radiating  dipole,  radiation  damping  and  atomic  lifetimes; 
quantization  of  radiation;  modem  interpretation  of  Ein- 
stein A  and  B  coefficients.  Usucdly  offered  alternate  falls. 
Prerequisite:  51.570. 


51.601  Quantiun  Electronics  II  (3)  Optical  resonators 
and  laser  cavities;  three-  and  four-level  laser  models;  rate 
equations  pulsed  and  CW  lasers;  Real  laser  systems;  non- 
linear optics  and  second  harmonic  generation;  index 
matching  coherent  optics.  Usually  offered  alternate 
springs.  Prerequisite:  5 1 .600. 

51.630  Mechanics  I  (3)  Newton's  laws  of  motion.  Varia- 
tional principles  and  Lagrange's  equations.  The  two-body 
centred  force  problem.  Scattering  in  a  central  force  field. 
Kinematics  of  rigid  body  motion.  The  rigid  body  equations 
of  motion.  Methods  of  soMng  rigid  body  problems.  Usueilly 
offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite:  51.530. 

51.631  Mechanics  n  (3)  Small  oscillations.  Hamilton 
equations  of  motion.  Canonical  transformations:  integral 
invariants,  symmetry  principles,  and  infinitesimal  trans- 
formations. Liouville's  theorem.  Hamilton-Jacobi  theory 
and  wave  mechanics.  Lagrange  and  Hamilton  formula- 
tions for  continuous  systems.  Usually  offered  alternate 
springs.  Prerequisite:  5 1 .630. 

51.650  Electromagnetic  Theory  I  (3)  Electrostatics:  ex- 
perimental laws.  Gauss's  and  Green's  theorems,  and  Pois- 
son  and  Laplace  equations.  Magnetostatics:  Law  of  Biot 
and  Savart,  Ampere's  Law,  and  vector  potential.  Time- 
varying  fields:  Faraday's  law,  Maxwell's  equation,  and 
Poynting's  theorem.  Radiating  systems:  Lienard-Wiechert 
potentials,  multipole  fields,  and  wave  scattering.  Usually 
offered  edtemate  falls.  Prerequisite:  51.550. 

51.651  Electromagnetic  Theory  n  (3)  Einstein's  two 
postulates;  Lorentz  transformations;  Thomas  precession: 
invaricince  of  electric  charge  and  covariance  of  electrody- 
namics; relativistic  Hamiltonians  and  Lagrangians;  Dar- 
win and  Proca  Lagrcingians;  conservation  laws  and  motion 
in  uniform  fields;  and  scattering  and  absorption  of  radia- 
tion by  a  bound  system.  Usucilly  offered  alternate  springs. 
Prerequisite:  51.650. 

51.670  Quantum  Mechanics  I  (3)  Experimental  back- 
ground to  quantum  mechanics.  Schroedinger  equation, 
eigenfunctions  and  eigenvcilues,  one-dimensional  prob- 
lems, WKB  approximations,  general  principles  of  wave  me- 
chanics,  central  potentials,  hydrogen  atom,  and 
scattering.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  51.570 
or  51.571,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

51.671  Quantum  Mechanics  n  (3)  General  formalism  of 
quantum  theory;  angular  momentum  and  spin;  identical 
pcirticles  and  stationary  perturbations;  time-dependent 
perturbation  theory,  and  variational  method.  Usually  of- 
fered alternate  springs.  Prerequisite:  51.670. 

51.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Physics  (1-6) 

51.691  Internship  (1-6)  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the 
same  term;  topic  may  be  the  same. 

51.692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  Exlucation  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

51.780  Research  Seminar  in  Physics  (3-6)  Various  top- 
ics in  advanced  physics  with  contents  selected  according 
to  need.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  either  in  the  same  term 
with  a  different  topic  or  in  a  different  term  with  the  same 
topic.  Offered  irregularly.  Prerequisite:  f)ermission  of  in- 
structor. 

51 .795  Research  Training  Seminar  (1-6)  Usually  offered 
every  term. 
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51.797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (1-6)  Usually  offered 
every  term. 

51.799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar  (1-6)  Usually  of- 
fered every  term. 

Government 

Undergraduate  Courses 

53. 105  Individual  Freedom  vs.  Authority  /A  2: 1  (3)  The 

study  of  major  philosophical  discussions  of  the  conflict 
between  individual  freedom  and  authority  with  analysis  of 
the  relation  between  this  conflict  and  the  problem  of  or- 
ganizing a  government.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
53.110  PoUtics  in  the  United  States  /S  4:1  (3-4)  This 
course  combines  a  study  of  major  philosophical  concepts 
that  shaped  government  in  the  United  States  with  an  anal- 
ysis of  contemf)orary  political  institutions  and  behavior, 
focusing  on  the  American  governmental  system.  Four- 
credit  sections  include  Washington  laboratory  experi- 
ences. Usually  offered  every  term.  Note:  not  open  to 
students  who  have  taken  53. 120  Introduction  to  American 
Politics  or  53. 100  Introduction  to  Political  Science. 
53.120  Introduction  to  American  Politics  /S  (3-4)  Plu- 
ralism, constitutional  bases  of  government,  political  par- 
ticipation and  elections,  and  the  major  national 
institutions  involved  in  policy  making.  Usucilly  offered 
every  term.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
53. 100  Introduction  to  Political  Science  or  53. 1 10  Politics 
in  the  United  States. 

53.130  Comparative  Politics  /S  3:1  (3)  How  different 
societies,  both  Western  and  non-Western,  have  ap- 
proached the  political  problems  of  order  and  responsive- 
ness. The  relationships,  in  a  cross-cultural  perspective, 
between  the  individual  and  the  state;  social  and  economic 
processes;  culture  and  behavior.  Usually  offered  every 
term. 

53.210  Political  Power  and  American  Public  Policy  /S 
4:2  Introduction  to  political  power  and  how  the  domestic 
policy  process  works;  how  to  evaluate  American  domestic 
pKDlicy:  and  the  content  of  several  major  domestic  policies 
such  as  energy,  environment,  health,  education,  welfare, 
economic  stability,  labor,  and  justice  and  social  order. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Educa- 
tion credit  19. 100  or  53. 1 10. 

53.215  Civil  Rights  and  Uberties  /S  4:2  (3)  The  legal, 
political,  and  philosophical  status  of  rights  and  liberties 
protected  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States;  how  p>olitical  processes  affect  the  definition  of 
rights.  Usucdly  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General 
Education  credit:  53. 1 10  or  73. 100  or  54. 105. 

53.231  Third  Worid  Politics  /S  (3)  Political  order  and 
change  in  selected  countries  in  Africa,  Latin  America,  emd 
Asia,  emphasizing  nation  building,  ideology,  development, 
and  the  role  of  the  military.  Usucilly  offered  every  fciU  and 
spring. 

53.232  Politics  of  Industrial  Societies  (3)  Comparative 
study  of  participation,  public  policy,  and  policy  making  in 
industrial  societies.  The  effects  of  technology  and  science 
on  values  and  social  change.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  t£iken  53.330  Politics 
of  Industrial  Societies. 

53.235  Dynamics  of  Political  Change  /8  3:2  (3)  Theo- 
retical perspectives  on  political  change  together  with  case 


studies  of  societies  in  which  the  status  quo  has  broken 
doAvn.  Emphasis  on  the  political,  cultural,  social,  and  psy- 
chological aspects  of  domestic  crisis  and  revolution,  with 
the  objective  of  increasing  awareness  and  appreciation  of 
other  nations  and  their  struggles.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit  53. 130  or 
29. 120  or  33. 110. 

53.240  Metropolitan  Politics  /S  (3)  The  growth  of  cities 
and  metropolitan  areas.  E>volution  of  the  city  and  its  sur- 
rounding areas  as  a  focus  of  public  policy.  Analysis  of 
decision-making  techniques,  intergovernmental  relations, 
and  ethnic  politics.  Implications  of  financial  resources  and 
suburban  attitudes  on  metropolitan  politics  and  policy 
making.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

53.245  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Law  (3)  Course 
acquaints  students  with  the  characteristics  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Anglo-American  judicial  system.  Attention  is 
given  to  theories  of  law;  the  substantive  categories  of  law; 
and  the  interaction  of  law,  morality,  and  politics.  Usually 
offered  every  summer. 

53.303  Ancient  Political  Thought  (3)  An  in-depth  ap- 
proach to  political  philosophy  beginning  with  the  pre- 
Socratics  and  extending  through  the  Platonic  dialogues, 
Aristotle,  and  Roman  civil  law.  Meets  with  53.603.  Usually 
offered  every  fall.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  53.301  Classical  Political  Thought. 

53.305  Modem  Political  Thought  (3)  Works  of  major 
political  theorists  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury and  their  application  to  current  questions  of  theory 
and  method.  Included  are  Machiavelli.  Hobbes,  Locke, 
Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Mills,  Hegel,  Marx,  and  others. 
Meets  with  53.605.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Note:  not 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  53.200  Modem  Political 
Thought. 

53.306  American  Political  Thought  (3)  Concepts  and 
theories  on  the  nature  cmd  operation  of  American  {xjlitics 
and  government.  Meets  with  53.606.  Offered  irregularly. 
Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  53.302  Amer- 
ican Political  Thought. 

53.307  Dissent.  Conscience,  and  Authority  (3)  The  di- 
lemma posed  by  the  conflict  between  conscience  and  au- 
thority that  adheres  at  every  level  of  society  (the  family,  the 
classroom,  the  work  place,  the  civic  group,  as  well  as  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  the  military)  is  examined  from  a 
social -science  perspective.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
53.310  Introduction  to  Political  Research  (3)  An  intro- 
duction to  political  science  research,  including  the  logic  of 
analysis,  research  design,  and  the  basics  of  quantitative 
analysis.  Application  of  gathering  data  and  of  analytic  cind 
statistical  techniques  to  contemporary  political  problems. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  po- 
litical science. 

53.315  Elections  and  Voting  Behavior  (3)  The  role  of 
public  opinion,  interest  groups,  social  movements,  and 
political  parties  in  plural  societies.  Problems  in  political 
participation,  communication,  representation,  cind  leader- 
ship. Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  junior  or 
senior  standing,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Note:  not 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  53.221  Elections  and 
Voting  E3ehavior. 

53.320  The  Presidency  (3)  The  role  of  the  presidency  in 
the  political  system,  including  presidential  power,  person- 
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ality.  response  to  public  opinion,  interaction  with  the  cab- 
inet and  bureaucracy.  Congress,  and  political  parties. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who 
have  taken  53.225  Congress  and  the  Presidency  or  53.220 
Presidential  Politics. 

53.321  Congress  and  Legislative  Befaiavlor  (3)  Congres- 
sional behaxaor,  Congress  as  an  institution,  and  the  role 
of  Congress  in  policy  making.  Includes  field  research  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
53. 110  or  53.120. 

53.322  American  Political  Parties  (3)  Party  organization, 
the  party  in  the  electorate  and  government,  party  reform, 
and  the  future  of  American  parties.  Research  on  parties  in 
Washington.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
53. 1 1 0  or  53. 1 20  or  53.3 1 5. 

53.331  The  Mllitaiy,  Authoiitaiianism,  and  Party  Pol- 
itics (3)  Politics,  theory,  and  practice  of  modem  totalitar- 
ian and  authoritarian  systems.  Communism,  fascism, 
nazism,  corporatism,  and  praetorianism.  Usually  offered 
every  fall.  Prerequisite:  a  course  in  comparative  politics  or 
a  relevant  history  course.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who 
have  taken  53.430  Authoritarian  Regimes:  Generals,  Pres- 
idents and  Kings. 

53.335  Democratization,  Participation,  and  Social 
Movements  (3)  The  background  and  major  issues  of  twen- 
tieth century  political  thought;  the  concept,  nature,  and 
functions  of  ideology;  and  major  contemporary  doctrines. 
Usucilly  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  a  course  in  history 
of  ideas,  philosophy,  or  theory  recommended.  Note:  not 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  53.401  Communism, 
Fascism,  and  Democracy. 

53.350  Constitutional  Law  I:  Powers  and  Federalism 
(3)  The  nature  of  constitutionalism  and  the  role  of  consti- 
tutional interpretation;  judicial  power  and  review.  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  and  their  effect  on  the  development 
of  the  American  political  system.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  53. 1 10  or  53. 120  or  53.302/53.306  or 
53.352.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  53.350 
American  Constitutional  Development. 
53.352  Law  and  the  Political  System  /S  (3)  Basic  con- 
cepts of  law  and  the  American  legal  system.  Analysis  of  the 
role  of  courts  in  the  policy-making  process.  Problems  of 
law  enforcement  cmd  the  correctional  system.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term. 

53.360  Political  and  Organizational  Leadership  (3)  Ex- 
amines major  theories  and  research  in  public  leadership, 
with  emphasis  on  American  politiccil  and  administrative 
institutions.  Case-studies  of  leaders  and  leadership  in 
complex  public  organizations.  Relative  impact  of  person- 
ality and  organizational  factors  in  leadership  development. 
Emphcisis  on  students'  awareness  of  their  own  leadership 
style  and  development  potential.  Usucdly  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisites;  junior  standing  and  concurrent  reg- 
istration in  53.361.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  54.445  Leadership  in  the  Public  Sector. 

53.361  Laboratory  in  Leadership  Development  (3) 
Structured  emd  unstructured  exercises  designed  to  in- 
crease the  student's  leadership  skills,  including  awareness 
and  capability  in  communication;  group  dynamics;  value 
clarification;  the  development  of  vision;  managing  emo- 
tions in  leadership  situations;  bargciining  and  negotiation; 
eind  the  relationship  of  personeil  growth  to  leadership  roles 


and  functions.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
junior  standing  and  concurrent  registration  in  53.360. 
53.370  Formation  and  Implementation  of  Environ- 
mental Policy  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  issues,  institu- 
tions, and  processes  that  determine  environmental  policy 
in  the  United  States.  Environmental  policy  formation,  im- 
plementation by  administrative  agencies,  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  environmental  disputes.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

53.390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Government  (1-6) 

53.391  Internship  (1-6)  Specially  arranged  with  the  di- 
rector of  undergraduate  academic  counseling  in  interest 
groups,  congressional  ofiices,  and  government  agencies. 
Weekly  seminar.  Usually  offered  every  term.  May  be  re- 
p>eated  for  credit  within  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  dif- 
ferent. Prerequisite:  second-semester  sophomore  standing 
and  53.210,  53.321,  or  54.200. 

53.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  Education  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

53.407  Feminist  Political  Theory  (3)  How  does  taking 
gender  into  account  change  our  understandings  of  the 
"politiccd."  justice,  equality,  citizenship,  and  the  purpose 
of  political  community?  How  cire  gender  attitudes  implicit 
in  our  views  of  welfare,  the  military,  and  economic  organi- 
zation? In  addition  to  a  sampling  of  non-feminist  and  anti- 
feminist  work,  this  course  explores  both  the  differences 
and  the  commonalities  among  feminist  theorists.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  political 
theory  or  76.300. 

53.410  Washington  Semester  in  American  Govern- 
ment and  Politics  Seminar  I  (4)  Selected  students  fi-om 
the  university  and  cooperating  institutions  study  the  U.S. 
government  in  action  through  seminars,  conferences,  lec- 
tures, and  guided  semincir  evaluations  of  experience.  The 
research  project  is  an  individual  report  prepared  under  the 
guidance  of  the  academic  directors  of  the  program.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  selection;  must  be  taken 
concurrently  with  53.411  and  53.412. 

53.411  Washington  Semester  in  American  Govern- 
ment and  Politics  Seminar  n  (4)  See  56.410.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  selection;  must  be  tciken 
concurrently  with  53.410  and  53.412. 

53.412  Washington  Semester  in  American  Govern- 
ment and  Politics  Research  Project  (4)  See  53.410.  Usu- 
cdly offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  selection;  must  be 
taken  concurrently  with  53.410  and  53.41 1. 

53.413  Washington  Semester  Research  Project  (4)  In- 
dependent research  project  prepared  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Washington  Semester  faculty.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  but  not  within  the  same  term;  content  must  be  dif- 
ferent. Usucilly  offered  every  fall  and  spring.  Prerequisite: 
open  to  Washington  Semester  students  only. 

53.416  Washington  Semester  in  American  Govern- 
ment and  Politics  Internship  (4)  Open  only  to  students 
in  the  Washington  Semester  program,  as  eirranged  with 
their  academic  directors.  Usually  offered  every  fall  and 
spring. 

53.423  Advanced  Studies  in  Public  Policy  (3)  Seminars 
on  such  topics  as  hunger,  poverty,  housing,  education,  job 
training,  health  care,  unemployment,  welfare,  and  conser- 
vation. May  be  repeated  for  credit  within  the  same  term; 
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topic  must  be  different.  Usually  oflFered  every  fall  and 
spring.  Prerequisite:  53. 1 10,  53. 120,  or  53.2 10. 
53.425  Government  Regulation  and  Deregulation  (3) 
The  impact  of  federal  regulation  and  deregulation  on  Amer- 
ican life;  the  complex  interactions  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors;  corporate  and  consumer  lobbying;  the  ef- 
fects of  trade  laws;  and  antitrust  policy.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
53.565  Limits  of  Government  Regulation  in  Our  Daily 
Lives. 

53.432  Political  Institutions  and  Processes  in  Selected 
Countries  (3)  The  nature  of  pxDiitical  institutions  and  pro- 
cesses of  specific  countries,  such  as  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, France,  the  former  Soviet  Union,  Israel,  Irem, 
Greece,  India,  Turkey,  and  Mexico.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Offered 
irregularly.  Prerequisite;  53.130  or  53.231  or  53.232  or 
53.330  or  permission  of  instructor. 

53.434  London  Semester  British  Politics  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Union  3:2  (3)  Two  part  seminar  with  the  London 
Semester  Program  academic  director  and  guest  speakers 
drawn  fi^om  many  walks  of  British  political  life.  Focuses  on 
fxilitical  parties.  Parliament,  pressure  groups.  Cabinet  and 
Whitehall,  law  and  justice — all  in  the  context  of  Britain's 
membership  in  the  European  Union.  Required  of  all  Lon- 
don Semester  students.  UsuaUy  offered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisite for  General  Education  credit  33. 105  or  53. 130. 

53.435  London  Semester  Internship  (4)  Students  work 
up  to  twenty  hours  a  week  in  British  institutions  under 
faculty  supervision.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
53.438  Italian  PoUtical  Thought  since  World  War  n  (3) 
A  study  of  major  Italian  politiceil  institutions,  political 
movements,  and  leaders.  The  course  consists  of  classroom 
lectures  and  on-site  seminars  led  by  current  Italian  polit- 
ical leaders.  Taught  in  Rome.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
53.442  Field  Study  in  State  Government  (3)  A  study  of 
policy-making  in  states,  focusing  on  the  governors  and 
legislatures.  Trips  to  nearby  state  capitals.  Offered  irregu- 
larly. Prerequisite:  53. 1 10  or  53. 120  or  53.240. 
53.455  Equal  Protection  (3)  Examination  of  the  evolution 
of  federal  civil  rights  law  and  modem  interpretations  of  the 
major  statutory  and  constitutional  provisions  that  guar- 
antee equal  protection.  Emphasis  is  on  constitutioncil  de- 
velopment under  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments 
aind  major  congressional  legislation  that  bans  discrimina- 
tion in  employment,  education,  housing,  etc.,  based  on 
race,  ethnic  origin,  gender,  religion  cind  color.  Also  exam- 
ines emerging  legcil  developments  intended  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation  and  physical 
or  mental  disability.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
53.215  or  53.350. 

53.461  Politics  in  the  Television  Age  (3)  The  relaUon- 
shlp  between  television  and  American  politics.  Topics  In- 
clude the  concept  of  news;  the  chcinging  role  of  television; 
the  politics  of  newsmaklng;  the  election  campcdgn  eind  the 
emergence  of  the  p>olitical  consultant:  "tele-diplomacy"; 
eind  reseeirch  tools  for  analyzing  television  news.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  an  introductory  course  in 
American  politics. 

53.462  Politics  of  Popular  Culture  (3)  A  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  ways  in  which  language  is  used  to  constitute 
values  and  the  meaning  by  which  power  becomes  effective 


in  areas  such  as  popular  music,  television,  film,  grafiBti, 
comic  books,  etc.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
an  introductory  course  in  American  politics. 

53.463  Politics  and  the  Cinema  (3)  Through  analysis  of 
the  images  and  symbols  inherent  in  contemporary  motion 
pictures,  students  are  able  to  consider  not  only  the  devel- 
oped political  ideologies,  but  also  the  psychological  dimen- 
sions of  political  action  and  inaction.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  an  introductory  course  in  American 
politics. 

53.464  Political  Rhetoric  (3)  Explores  the  nature  of  po- 
litical rhetoric  and  its  history,  possibilities,  and  limitations 
as  well  as  why  cind  how  it  is  used  in  the  political  process 
and  with  what  effect.  Students  learn  about  the  skills  and 
resources  necesscuy  to  produce  effective  political  rhetoric 
and  the  mechanics  of  political  eirgumentation.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term.  Prerequisite:  an  introductory  course  in 
American  politics. 

53.480  Honors  Senior  Seminar  in  Political  Science  I 
(3)  A  capstone  experience  for  honors  students  in  Political 
Science  and  CLEG.  Designed  to  facilitate  the  integration 
of  knowledge  in  the  field  of  political  science.  Development 
and  oral  defense  of  significant  research  projects.  Usually 
offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 
Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  53.499  Honors 
Research  in  Political  Science. 

53.481  Honors  Senior  Seminar  in  Political  Science  n 
(3)  For  description,  see  53.480  above.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.  Note:  not 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  53.499  Honors  Research 
in  Political  Science. 

53.489  CLEG  Seminar  (3)  Selected  topical  issues  cutting 
across  the  disciplines  of  communication,  law,  economics, 
eind  political  science.  Primarily  for  students  majoring  in 
the  interdisciplinary  major  in  CLEG  (Communication. 
Legal  Institutions,  Economics,  and  Government).  Exam- 
ples of  issues  are  communication  law  and  regulation.  First 
Amendment  rights  and  the  media,  and  United  States  trade 
policy.  May  be  repeated  for  credit,  but  not  within  the  Scime 
term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

53.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Government 
(1-6) 

53.492  Seminar  for  Teaching  Assistants  (3-4)  Exclu- 
sively for  those  who  serve  as  teaching  assistants  in  the 
Washington  Laboratory,  this  course  focuses  on  curricu- 
lum planning,  group  dynamics  in  classroom  and  field-trip 
settings,  role  differentiation,  and  evaluation  of  student  per- 
formance. Enhances  leadership  and  communication 
skills.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
instructor. 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

53.500  Marxian  Social  and  Political  Thought  (3)  Marx's 
contribution  to  socicd  and  political  science,  economics,  and 
revolutionary  theory.  Primauy  texts.  Usually  offered  every 
fall. 

53.520  Advanced  Studies  in  Campaign  Management 
(1-4)  Institute  and  advanced  workshops  conducted  by 
campaign  professionals.  The  Campaign  Management  In- 
stitute is  a  two-week  intensive  course  (4  credit  hours)  of- 
fered in  January  and  May  on  major  ctspects  of  political 
campaigning.  Student  teams  present  a  simulated  cam- 
paign plan  to  a  professional  panel.  Advanced  workshops 
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( 1  credit  hour)  are  offered  both  fall  and  spring  in  areas  such 
as  campaign  media  production  and  strategy,  campaign 
fundraising.  get-out-the-vote,  and  election  analysis.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be 
different.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  53.120 
or  53. 110. 

53.521  Advanced  Studies  in  Elections  (3)  Seminars  on 
such  issues  as  campaign  management,  campaign  finance, 
and  elections  and  voting  behavior.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  the  different.  Offered 
irregularly.  Prerequisite:  major  in  the  depcirtment  of  gov- 
ernment or  public  administration  or  graduate  standing. 

53.522  Studies  in  Political  Behavior  (3)  Examples  are 
fjersonality  and  politics,  and  political  socialization.  Offered 
irregularly.  Prerequisite:  six  credit  hours  of  relevant 
coursework  in  political  science  or  a  related  discipline. 

53.523  The  Art  and  Craft  of  Lobbying  (1-4)  InsUtute  and 
advanced  workshops  conducted  by  lobbying  professionals. 
The  Lobbying  Institute  is  a  two-week  intensive  course 
(4  credit  hours)  offered  in  January  and  May  in  major  as- 
pects of  professional  lobbying  and  political  influence.  Stu- 
dent teams,  directed  by  mentors  drawn  from  the  lobbying 
profession,  present  a  simulated  lobbying  plan  to  a  profes- 
sioned  panel.  Advanced  workshops  (1  credit  hour)  are  of- 
fered in  specific  areas  such  as  grass  roots  lobbying,  direct 
mail,  interest  group  litigation,  executive  branch  lobbying, 
and  congressional  testimony.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in 
the  same  term:  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  53. 1 10  or  53. 120. 

53.524  Congressional  Studies  (3)  Examples  are  Con- 
gress in  transition,  information  sources  on  the  Hill,  con- 
gressional-executive relations,  legislative  research  skills, 
and  legislative  rules  and  procedures.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Offered 
irregularly. 

53.525  Congress  and  the  Executive  (3)  Relations  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  (president 
and  bureaucracy)  with  respect  to  congressional  oversight, 
legislative  support  of  presidential  programs,  institutional 
liaison  arrangements  between  Congress  and  the  executive, 
and  reforms  in  Congress  bearing  on  the  changing  relation- 
ship between  the  two  branches.  Usually  offered  every 
spring. 

53.526  U.S.  Intelligence  Community  (3)  This  course  ex- 
amines the  agencies  which  make  up  the  intelligence  com- 
munity and  activities  in  which  those  agencies  engage: 
collection  of  intelligence,  counterintelligence,  covert  ac- 
tion, cind  analysis.  The  sources  of  conflict  between  mem- 
bers, direction  and  management  of  the  community, 
secrecy  and  public  control,  and  proposals  for  reform  are 
also  covered.  Guest  participants  fi-om  research  institutes 
and  government;  independent  authors.  Usually  offered 
every  spring. 

53.532  Political  Institutions  and  Processes  in  Selected 
Regions  (3)  Compeirison  of  p)olitical  institutions  and  pro- 
cesses of  countries  within  specific  regions  such  as  Central 
America,  Latin  America,  Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe, 
the  Middle  East,  North  Africa,  Africa,  South  Asia,  or  South- 
east Asia.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  within  the  same  term; 
topic  must  be  different.  Offered  irregularly.  Prerequisite: 
53.130  or  53.231  or  53.232  or  53.330  or  permission  of 
instructor. 


53.540  Political  Parties,  Interest  Groups,  and  Lobbying 

(3)  Tlie  roles,  functions,  and  changing  nature  of  political 
parties  and  interest  groups  in  American  politics,  the  im- 
pact of  political  party  reforms  on  the  parties,  and  the  ways 
in  which  parties  and  Interest  groups  shap)e  public  policy. 
Usually  offered  every  spring. 

53.541  The  Politics  of  Mass  Communication  (3)  Effects 
of  mass  communication  on  all  levels  of  political  life  in  mod- 
em societies;  including  socialization,  participation,  infor- 
mation, and  opinion.  Analysis  of  the  relationship  between 
mass  communication  and  politics  within  a  comparative 
context,  i.e..  societies  with  differing  media  structures  (pre- 
dominantly commercial,  public,  or  state  systems).  Usually 
offered  every  spring. 

53.550  Politics  in  Cuba  (3)  An  examination  of  the  social, 
economic,  and  p>oUtical  roots  of  the  Cuban  revolution  of 
1959  and  the  changes  brought  about  in  Cuban  politics 
and  society  as  a  result  of  the  revolution.  Usueilly  offered 
every  fall. 

53.560  Intergovernmental  Relations  (3)  The  political, 
fiscal,  and  administrative  relationships  which  help  to 
shape  the  complex  intergovernmental  system.  Federal, 
state,  local,  and  other  jurisdictions  are  examined  concern- 
ing their  effect  on  intergovernmental  systems.  Usually  of- 
fered every  fall  and  spring.  Prerequisite:  53. 120  or  53. 110 
for  undergraduates. 

53.590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Government 
and  Political  Science  (1-6) 

Graduate  Courses 

53.603  Ancient  Political  Thought  (3)  A  consideration  of 
the  principles  that  differentiate  pre-modem  political 
thought  fi-om  modem  political  thought.  Readings  include 
Aristophanes,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  In  alternate  years,  such 
authors  as  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Cicero,  Plutarch  and 
others  are  considered  selectively.  Meets  with  53.303.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  fall. 

53.605  Modem  Political  Thought  (3)  Political  science  as 
systematic  inquiry.  Works  of  political  theorists  from 
Machiavelli  to  the  twentieth  century:  applications  to  cur- 
rent questions  of  theory  cind  method.  Meets  with  53.305. 
Usucilly  offered  every  spring.  Note:  not  of)en  to  students 
who  have  taken  53.600  Modem  Political  Theory. 

53.606  American  Political  Thought  (3)  Concepts  and 
theories  on  the  nature  and  operation  of  American  politics 
and  government.  Meets  with  53.306.  Offered  irregularly. 
Note:  not  op>en  to  students  who  have  taken  53.602  Amer- 
ican Political  Thought. 

53.610  Introduction  to  Quantitative  Methods  in  Polit- 
ical Science  (3)  Application  of  techniques  of  bivariate 
aneilysis  to  measurement  of  political  behavior;  emphasis 
on  techniques  relevant  for  political  scientists  and  students 
of  public  administration.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

53.611  Political  Research  (3)  Analysis  and  investigation 
of  political  and  social  problems.  Emphasis  on  theory  con- 
struction as  a  guide  to  research  formulation,  methods  of 
research,  and  empirical  testing  of  research  questions. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  53.650. 

53.612  Conduct  of  Inquiry  I  (3)  Concepts,  approaches, 
and  methodologies  of  research  in  pxjlitical  science  and  pub- 
lic administration;  probability,  sampling:  quantitative  data 
analysis,  including  hypothesis  testing  and  estimation; 
qucilitative  data  analysis  and  measures  of  association. 
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Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  the 
Ph.D.  program  or  permission  of  the  director  of  doctoral 
programs. 

53.613  Conduct  of  Inquiry  II  (3)  Continuation  of  53.612. 
The  use  of  bivariate  and  multivariate  analysis  in  political 
and  administrative  research;  analysis  of  organizational  de- 
cision models.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
admission  to  Ph.D.  program  or  permission  of  the  director 
of  doctoral  programs. 

53.614  Research  in  Political  and  Administrative  Be- 
havior (3)  The  use  of  survey  research  and  case  studies  for 
the  study  of  political  and  administrative  behavior.  Instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  computer  as  an  aid  in  political  and 
administrative  research.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Pre- 
requisite: admission  to  Ph.D.  program  or  permission. 

53.630  Comparative  Politics  of  Developed  Nations  (3) 
An  introduction  to  the  study  of  comparative  politics,  in- 
cluding methods  of  analysis  and  conceptual  frameworks 
relevant  to  an  understanding  of  the  structures  and  pro- 
cesses of  political  systems  in  developed  nations.  Usually 
offered  every  fall. 

53.631  Comparative  Politics  of  Developing  Nations  (3) 
An  introduction  to  the  comparative  study  of  governments 
and  political  change  in  the  Third  World.  Topics  include 
development  and  underdevelopment,  cultural  pluralism, 
political  integration,  nationalism  and  other  ideologies,  and 
the  role  of  the  military.  Case  studies  are  included.  Usually 
offered  every  spring. 

53.637  Comparative  Politics:  Regions  in  Comparative 
Perspective  (3)  Special  topics  dealing  with  the  former  So- 
viet Union.  Western  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  com- 
munist China,  Japan,  and  others.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  within  the  same  term:  content/topic  must  be  differ- 
ent. Offered  irregularly. 

53.650  Political  Analysis  (3)  Methods  of  scientific  anal- 
ysis, including  research  formulation,  hypothesis  genera- 
tion and  testing,  quantitative  analysis,  and  computer 
techniques.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

53.651  The  Legislative  Process  (3)  The  function  of  the 
legislative  branch  in  the  American  governmental  system. 
Emphasis  on  Congress  and  comparison  with  state 
legislatures.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

53.652  The  Presidency  and  the  Executive  Branch  (3) 
Analysis  of  presidential  roles  and  of  the  function  of  the 
federal  executive  branch.  Presidential  personality,  execu- 
tive-legislative relations,  and  f)olicy  formation.  Usually  of- 
fered every  fall. 

53.654  Political  Behavior  (3)  An  examination  of  the  de- 
terminants of  voting  behavior,  such  as  p>ersonality,  beliefs 
emd  attitudes  (including  issue  opinions  and  conceptual 
sophistication),  political  socialization,  small  groups  and 
communication.  Some  attention  to  institutional  and  nor- 
mative considerations.  Uses  survey  research  and  case 
studies.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

53.656  Voting  Behavior.  Elections,  and  Campaigns  (3) 
Political  participation  and  behavior  in  U.S.  primaries  and 
elections,  management  of  campaigns,  mass  media,  and 
political  organizations.  Offered  irregularly. 
53.674  Constitutional  Law  and  Politics  (3)  Involvement 
of  American  courts  in  such  issues  as  legitimacy,  conflict 
resolution,  and  representation;  courts  as  political  actors 
with  resf)ect  to  federailism;  powers  and  limitations  of  gov- 


ernment; advancement  of  individual  and  group  interests 
and  rights.  Offered  irregularly. 

53.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Government  and 
Political  Science  (1-6) 

53.692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 

See  description  under  Cooperative  Education  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

53.704  Approaches  to  Political  Understanding  (3)  Sur- 
vey and  analysis  of  alternative  theories  of  knowledge  in  the 
social  sciences.  Epistemological  norms  of  modem  empiri- 
cism. The  critique  of  empiricism.  Linguistic  analysis,  phe- 
nomenology, ethnomethodology,  hermeneutics,  critical 
theory,  structuralism,  and  post-structuralism.  Application 
to  the  study  of  political  science  and  public  administration. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  the 
Ph.D.  program  or  permission  of  instructor. 
53.710  Seminar  in  American  Politics  (3)  Analysis  of  the 
operation  of  the  presidency  and  the  legislative  branch  and 
the  impact  of  interest  groups  and  parties  on  public  policy. 
Topics  vary,  but  the  course  concentrates  on  the  design  of 
research  and  critical  examination  of  works  in  the  field.  May 
be  rejjeated  for  credit  within  the  same  term;  topic  must  be 
different.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  admis- 
sion to  Ph.D.  programi  or  permission  of  instructor. 
53.720  Seminar  in  Policy  Analysis  (3)  Analysis  of  policy 
formation  and  implementation;  different  theories  on  the 
role  of  government  in  society;  the  science  of  program  eval- 
uation. Topics  vary,  but  the  course  concentrates  on  the 
design  of  research  and  critical  examination  of  works  in  the 
field.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  within  the  same  term;  topic 
must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
admission  to  the  Ph.D.  program  or  permission  of  instructor. 
53.730  Seminar  in  Comparative  Politics  (3)  Analysis 
and  critique  of  major  theoretical  approaches  to  the  study 
of  comparative  politics  in  develop)ed  and  developing  worlds. 
Historical  and  theoretical  foundations  of  the  nation-state; 
political  issues  that  arise  from  social  change;  and  ap- 
proaches to  determining  the  relative  autonomy  of  state 
institutions.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  op)en 
to  Ph.D.  students  only. 

53.799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar  in  Political  Sci- 
ence (1-12)  May  be  repeated  for  credit;  topic  must  be  dif- 
ferent. Usually  offered  every  fall  and  spring. 

Public  Administration 

Undergraduate  Courses 

54.105  Individuals  and  Organizations  /S  4:1  (3)  The 

impact  of  organizations  on  persons  who  work  within  them 
or  deal  with  them.  Includes  theories  and  structured  in- 
class  experiences  focusing  on  human  motivation,  group 
djmamics,  communication,  roles,  norms,  and  decision 
making.  Secondciry  emphcisis  on  organization  structure, 
relationships  of  organizations  to  their  environments,  and 
the  subunits  within  organizations.  Usually  offered  every 
spring. 

54.260  Administrative  Politics  /S  (3)  An  introduction  to 
American  public  administration  and  the  executive  branch 
of  government.  Emphasis  on  the  f)olitics  of  administration 
and  on  the  relationship  of  the  bureaucracy  with  clientele 
groups.  Congress,  the  White  House,  and  the  public.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  term. 
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54.343  Governmental  Management  (3)  An  introduction 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  managing  governmental  agen- 
cies at  the  national  level.  Concentrates  on  administrative 
structures  and  processes.  Examines  the  development  of 
the  federal  bureaucracy  and  the  potential  for  change  in 
future  directions  on  administration,  hiring,  and  programs. 
Usually  offered  every  fall.  PrerequisUe:  53. 120  or  53. 1 10. 
54.345  The  Law  of  Public  Administration  (3)  This  is  a 
survey  course  Intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
legal  concepts  and  practices  that  have  defined  and  con- 
tinue to  shape  governmental  administration.  It  begins  with 
a  persp>ective  on  the  rule  of  law  in  American  society  and 
the  impact  of  law  on  the  individual.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  53. 120  or  53. 1 10. 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

54.590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Public  Admin- 
istration (1-6) 

Graduate  Courses 

54.010  Introduction  to  Experimental  Education  and 
the  Learning  Community  (0)  An  introduction  to  the  con- 
cepts of  experimental  education.  The  group  learning  pro- 
cess is  used  to  acquaint  students  with  the  core  leeiming 
philosophy  of  the  program.  It  includes  an  introduction  to 
the  learning  community  and  the  AU/NTL  program.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  spring  and  summer.  Note:  required  ori- 
entation for  AU/NTL  M.S.  in  Organization  Development. 
No  credit  given  toward  degree  requirements.  Must  be  taken 
pass/fail. 

54.601  Methods  of  Problem  Solving  I  (3)  The  use  of 
analytical  techniques  to  solve  problems  in  policy  analysis 
and  public  administration.  Defining  problems,  choosing 
appropriate  techniques,  and  understanding  the  limits  of 
quantitative  approaches.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

54.602  Methods  of  Problem  Solving  n  (3)  Continuation 
of  54.601.  Students  improve  their  ability  to  cinalyze  cind 
solve  public  problems  using  cmalytical  techniques.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  54.601. 

54.603  Policy  Formation  (3)  Explores  the  role  of  govern- 
ment in  a  democracy  and  examines  various  techniques  for 
analyzing  public  policy  and  different  approaches  to  the 
study  of  public  policy  formation.  Aneilyzes  the  roles  and 
relationships  of  individuals,  groups,  and  governmental 
and  non-govemmental  institutions  on  the  formulation  of 
public  policy.  Also,  utilizes  the  American  governmental 
process,  as  a  case  study  in  public  policy-making,  to 
illuminate  the  theory  and  dynamics  of  the  policy  formula- 
tion process.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

54.604  Public  Program  Evaluation  (3)  Introduction  to 
the  elements  of  policy  and  program  analysis  for  public 
program  managers.  Normative  criteria  for  progreim  evalu- 
ation; systematic  strategies  for  assessing  and  measuring 
the  effects  of  program  elements  and  p)olicy  changes;  and 
logic  and  limitations.  Usually  offered  every  spring  and  al- 
ternate summers. 

54.605  Research  Methods  for  Public  Managers  (3)  Prac- 
tical applications  of  scientific  research  principles  and  tech- 
niques. Analytical  and  logical  methods  are  followed  in 
characterizing  research,  selecting  and  developing  a  gov- 
ernmental research  problem,  designing  the  research  strat- 
egy, researching  documentary  sources,  and  developing  the 
outline.  The  objective  is  to  develop  an  infirastructure  for  the 


research  project  and  to  choose  from  the  methodologies  of 
research  most  suited  for  individuEil  students'  needs.  Of- 
fered irregularly.  Prerequisite:  open  only  to  students  in  se- 
lected contract  programs. 

54.606  Foimdations  of  Policy  Analysis  (3)  Distributio- 
nal effects,  externalities,  and  the  role  of  risk  and  uncer- 
tainty in  policy  analysis.  Criteria  for  choice,  normative 
roles  for  aneilysis,  eind  using  information  and  social  welfare 
criteria  in  making  policy  decisions.  Usually  offered  every 
fall.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  53.682 
Foundations  of  Policy  Analysis. 

54.607  Economics  and  Politics  of  Public  Policy  (3)  Ap- 
plies basic  normative  and  positive  theories  of  public  policy 
learned  in  54.606  Foundations  of  Policy  Analysis  to  spe- 
cific policy  areas,  including  social  welfare  and  regulatory 
policies.  Topics  include:  environmental  policy,  education, 
welfare,  health  care,  EEO  cind  discrimination,  transporta- 
tion, cable  TV,  and  drug  policy,  depending  on  student  in- 
terests. Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  53.682 
or  54.606. 

54.608  Comparative  Administrative  Systems  (3)  An  ex- 
amination of  governmental  administrative  systems  in  Eu- 
rope, North  and  South  America,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  focus 
is  on  these  institutions  as  subsystems  of  national  and 
international  economic  and  political  systems.  The  empha- 
sis is  on  the  comparative  analysis  of  administration  in 
capitalist  industrialized  nations,  socialist  nations,  and  the 
Third  World.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

54.609  Policy  Implementation  (3)  Examines  how  law 
and  public  policy,  as  expressed  in  statutes,  are  trans- 
formed into  operating  programs  administered  by  bureau- 
cracies. The  goal  of  the  course  is  to  demonstrate  the  critical 
importance  of  the  processes  and  structures  of  implementa- 
tion in  determining  the  outputs  and  outcomes  of  public 
policy.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

54.610  Public  Management  (3)  Problems  of  management 
in  public  agencies:  the  activities  of  public  managers;  the 
different  kinds  of  government  agencies,  their  settings  and 
tasks;  the  administrative  methods  used  by  public  manag- 
ers; and  the  applicability  of  these  methods  under  various 
conditions.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

54.61 1  Organization  Planning  and  Control  (3)  An  intro- 
duction to  planning  theory.  Efforts  at  governmental  plan- 
ning in  the  United  States,  techniques  used  to  develop  and 
implement  organization  planning  and  control  systems, 
and  individual  and  group  resistance  to  planning  and  the 
implications  of  this  for  public  administration.  Usually  of- 
fered every  year.  Prerequisite:  54.610  or  equivalent. 

54.612  Politics  of  Administration  (3)  The  external  activ- 
ities of  public  agencies;  their  relations  with  other  agencies, 
legislative  bodies,  interest  groups,  citizens,  advisory  com- 
mittees, and  other  levels  of  government.  Administrative 
ethics  and  the  mechanisms  for  holding  public  administra- 
tors accountable,  e.g.,  legislative  oversight,  sunshine  and 
sunset  laws,  reorgeinization.  and  the  press.  Usually  offered 
every  year. 

54.613  Administration  of  International  Programs  (3) 

OrganizaUoneil  and  administrative  problems  of  program 
management  in  sin  interdependent  world.  The  administra- 
tion of  government  programs  in  developing  countries  and 
the  management  of  intematlonail  organizations.  The  effects 
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of  development  programs  and  the  consequences  of  alter- 
native management  strategies.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
54.614  Development  Management  (3)  The  problems  of 
administering  public  programs  in  developing  countries 
and  the  methods  by  which  development  projects  axe  car- 
ried out.  For  foreign  students  who  will  be  returning  to 
developing  countries  as  well  as  for  Americans  interested 
in  international  administration.  Usually  offered  every 
spring. 

54.616  Legal  Issues  in  Public  Administration  (3)  An 
introduction  to  legal  issues  facing  public  managers.  After 
an  introduction  to  the  legal  basis  of  public  administration, 
including  the  empowerment  process,  administrative  pro- 
cedures, and  judicial  review,  students  focus  on  legal  issues 
in  client  relations,  administrative  ethics,  personnel  man- 
agement, and  general  administration.  Usually  offered 
every  term. 

54.618  Management  Workshop  (3)  Professional  training 
in  management  skills  such  as  briefing  skills,  group  and 
personal  interaction,  and  computer  applications.  Along 
with  other  designated  workshops,  laboratories,  and  Insti- 
tutes, the  course  satisfies  the  management-skills  require- 
ment in  the  M.P.A.  program.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in 
the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered 
every  term. 

54.619  Personnel  Administration  and  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment (3)  Managerial  discretion,  particularly  at  the  fed- 
eral level,  with  regard  to  the  personnel  management  areas 
of  position  management,  staffing,  labor-management  re- 
lations, performance  appraisal,  training,  recognition,  and 
discipline;  and  ethics  and  values,  including  consideration 
of  conflict  of  interest,  ends  and  means,  deception  and  var- 
ious degrees  of  untruth.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Pre- 
requisite: open  only  to  participants  in  the  Key  Executive 
Program. 

54.621  Executive  Management  (3)  Based  on  the  profes- 
sion of  public  administration  and  relevant  contributions 
fi-om  the  business  world,  this  course  provides  instruction 
in  the  principles  of  managing  programs,  projects,  Eind 
other  large-scale  organizational  activities.  Classical  and 
modem  approaches  to  executive  management  are  ana- 
lyzed in  cirecis  including  planning,  orgEmizing,  stafiing,  pro- 
gram implementation,  evaluation,  and  control.  The 
different  characteristics  of  government  organizations  are 
emphasized,  Eilong  with  the  constraints  that  these  create 
for  public  executives  and  the  ways  they  can  respond.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  fall .  Prerequisite:  open  only  to  participants 
in  the  Key  Executive  Program. 

54.622  Leadership  for  Key  Executives  (3)  Focusing  on 
the  leadership  skills  of  each  member  of  the  class,  this 
course  is  designed  to  sharpen  the  capabilities  of  key  exec- 
utives to  lead  and  manage  other  personnel.  Key  executives 
examine  their  own  managerial  style,  methods  of  commu- 
nication, techniques  of  motivation,  delegation  of  work,  and 
approaches  to  group  leadership.  Class  exercises  are  used 
to  illustrate  research  findings  from  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences. Usually  offered  every  faJl.  Prerequisite:  ojjen  only  to 
pzirtlcipants  in  the  Key  Executive  Program. 

54.623  Executive  Problem  Solving  (3)  In  this  course  key 
executives  study  the  methods  for  gathering  and  analyzing 
Information  in  ways  that  lead  toward  more  effective  aind 
accurate  decisions.  Specific  techniques  for  analyzing  pub- 
lic pwllcles  and  evaluating  agency  performance  are  exam- 


ined. During  this  course  each  key  executive  develops  a 
prospectus  for  analysing  a  program  or  activity  within  his 
or  her  own  agency.  Usually  offered  every  summer.  Prereq- 
uisite: open  only  to  participants  in  the  Key  Executive  Pro- 
gram. 

54.624  Budgeting  and  Financial  Management  (3)  The 
use  of  the  executive  budget  as  a  device  for  management 
planning  and  control  is  the  focus  of  this  course  on  public 
financial  management.  Key  executives  develop  their  skills 
in  understanding  different  budgetary  systems,  the  ele- 
ments of  budget  review  and  execution,  and  various  strat- 
egies and  tactics  employed  by  participants  in  the 
budgetary  process.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequi- 
site: open  only  to  participants  in  the  Key  Executive  Pro- 
gram. 

54.625  Anal3rsis  and  Evaluation  Practicum  (3)  Key  ex- 
ecutives apply  the  principles  taught  in  the  program  to  ad- 
ministrative policy  issues  within  their  own  agencies.  Under 
the  guidance  of  individual  faculty  advisers,  participcmts 
conduct  their  own  research,  develop  a  written  analysis  of 
their  findings,  and  participate  in  an  oral  defense  of  the 
methodology,  conclusions,  and  implications  of  their  pro- 
jects. May  be  rep)eated  for  credit,  but  not  within  the  same 
term.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  open  only  to 
participants  in  the  Key  Executive  Program. 

54.626  Legal  Issues  in  Public  Administration  (3)  This 
course  deals  with  the  legal  basis  of  government  authority 
and  the  ways  in  which  legal  processes  authorize  yet  limit 
executive  action.  Using  statute  and  case  law,  key  execu- 
tives study  the  delegation  of  legislative  power,  rule-making, 
administrative  appeals,  cind  judicial  review.  Attention  is 
focused  on  the  legal  issues  in  which  key  executives  are 
most  likely  to  become  involved.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
Prerequisite:  open  only  to  participants  In  the  Key  Executive 
Program. 

54.627  Politics,  Policy-Making.  and  Public  Administra- 
tion (3)  Key  executives  examine  the  relationship  of  the 
legislative  process,  congressional  oversight,  and 
EOP/OMB  review  and  approval  to  the  administration  of 
government  policy.  They  study  response  to  pressure 
groups,  clientele  groups,  and  the  general  public.  Execu- 
tives cilso  address  their  relationship  to  political  executives, 
the  political  basis  of  government  organization,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties of  interagency  coordination.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  open  only  to  participants  in  the  Key 
Executive  Program. 

54.628  Executive  Skill  Modules  (1-2)  Participation  in 
this  program  sequence  is  designed  to  improve  the  practical 
skills  that  top-level  executives  use  on  their  jobs.  Among 
the  modules  available  to  participants  are  computer  literacy 
for  executives,  executive  speciking,  effective  writing,  and 
executive  health  and  fitness.  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
within  the  seime  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually 
offered  every  fall  emd  summer.  Prerequisite:  open  only  to 
participants  In  the  Key  Executive  Program. 

54.629  Symposium  on  Executive  Management  (2)  This 
course  focuses  on  the  integration  of  the  public  executive 
role  with  the  work  of  the  organization  from  the  macro,  or 
institutional,  perspective.  As  the  capstone  course,  it  fo- 
cuses on  the  perspectives  of  executive  management  effec- 
tiveness that  emerge  from  the  four  Key  Executive  Prograim 
study  tracks.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
open  only  to  participants  in  the  Key  Executive  Program. 
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54.630  Public  Managerial  Economics  (3)  Microeconomic 
theory  as  a  framework  for  understanding  the  problems  of 
public  managers.  Resource  scarcity,  consiimer  behavior, 
production,  cost,  economics  of  efTicient  management,  op- 
eration of  product  markets  under  competition  and  monop- 
oly, labor  markets,  market  failure,  and  public  goods. 
Offered  irregularly. 

54.631  Financing  Government  Services  (3)  The  theory 
and  practice  of  public  finance  and  revenue  administration 
with  emphasis  on  state  and  local  government.  Applied  tax 
administration  and  managing  other  revenue  sources:  cash 
management  and  investing  government  funds,  risk  man- 
agement, debt  management  including  general  obligation 
revenue  bonds,  user  charges  and  intergovernmental 
grants.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  54.630  or 
equivalent. 

54.632  Governmental  Budgeting  (3)  Why  budgeting  ex- 
ists, how  it  works,  and  who  the  main  actors  are.  Decision- 
making theories:  resource  allocation  strategies:  program 
evaluation  methods:  quantitative  aids:  legislative  and  in- 
tergovernmental relations:  organization  and  personnel 
needs:  and  economic  ramifications  of  alternative  fiscal  and 
spending  priorities.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

54.633  Public  Financial  Management  (3)  An  introduc- 
tion to  the  fundamentals  of  financial  management  in  gov- 
ernment agencies,  including  the  background  necessary  to 
understand  basic  concepts  of  government  accounting,  au- 
diting, the  budget  cycle,  budget  execution,  fund  manage- 
ment, and  financial  statements.  Usuedly  offered  every 
term. 

54.634  Accounting  and  Budgeting  for  Public  Managers 
(3)  Premises,  principles,  and  procedures  for  financial  ac- 
counting for  industjy  and  federal  and  local  government. 
Accounting  for  decision  maiking  in  students'  organizations. 
Emphasis  on  viewpoints  of  users,  especially  operating  and 
budget  officials.  Discussion  of  budgeting  and  auditing 
functions  is  integrated  into  accounting  lectures  and 
illustrations.  Current  financial-management  priorities  of 
government  are  also  discussed.  Offered  irregularly. 

54.635  Public  Finance  (3)  This  course  develops  a  theo- 
retical basis  and  a  working  knowledge  of  techniques 
needed  to  examine  and  evaluate  public-sector  activity. 
Topics  include  the  role  and  size  of  the  public  sector,  budget 
determination  and  forecasting,  public  expenditure  evalu- 
ation and  revenue  structure,  and  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions. The  course  may  include  topics  in  development 
finance  and  debt  management.  Offered  irregularly. 

54.636  Public  Financial  Analysis  (3)  How  to  analyze  the 
financial  health  of  state  and  local  governments  and  other 
public  organizations  and  develop  remedies  for  financial 
problems.  Financial  condition  is  related  to  expenditure, 
revenue,  and  borrowing  decisions;  the  economic  base  and 
needs  of  the  community:  capital  markets:  public  employ- 
ees: and  the  overall  economic  system.  Usually  offered  every 
fall.  Prerequisite:  two  courses  in  public  financi£il  manage- 
ment. 

54.637  Public  Nfanagerial  Macroeconomics  (3)  An  in- 
troduction to  macroeconomic  theory  and  applications  as 
a  basis  for  understeinding  the  financial  environment  of 
public  management.  Basic  models  for  short-  and  long-run 
forecasting  of  revenue  and  exp>enditures.  The  business 
cycle  and  political  theories  for  explaining  fiscal  patterns  at 
the  federal,  state,  and  loccd  levels.  Credit  markets,  interest 


rates,  and  debt  management.  Offered  irregularly.  Prereq- 
uisite: 54.630  or  equivalent. 

54.640  Leadership  (3)  This  course  deals  with  significant 
theories  of  leadership  cmd  human  motivation  that  have 
shaped  current  applications  in  human  resources.  Empha- 
sis is  on  those  aspects  of  humanistic  psychology  most 
applicable  to  individual  cind  group  behavior  in  manage- 
ment. Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  op)en  only 
to  participants  in  the  M.S.  in  Organization  Development 
or  Personnel  and  Human  Resources  Management  pro- 
grams. 

54.641  Methods  of  Problem  Solving  (3)  An  introduction 
to  quantitative  methods  of  analysis  and  problem  solving. 
Students  leam  about  different  applications  to  training  cind 
organization  development  such  as  assessing  training 
needs,  evaluation  designs,  and  survey  techniques.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  open  only  to  participants 
in  the  M.S.  in  Organization  Development  or  Personnel  and 
Human  Resources  Management  programs. 

54.642  Organization  Dynamics  (3)  This  course  focuses 
on  the  structure  and  dynamics  of  organizations  as  complex 
systems.  It  cdso  emphasizes  the  interaction  of  technology 
and  environment  with  organizational  action.  Topics  in- 
clude organizations  as  dynamic  open  systems,  organiza- 
tional design  and  structure,  contingency  theories  of 
organization,  conflict  and  coordination  in  organizations, 
and  the  relationship  of  the  individual  and  the  organization. 
Usucilly  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  open  only  to  par- 
ticipants in  the  M.S.  in  Organization  Development  or  Per- 
sonnel and  Human  Resources  Management  programs. 
54.644  Interventions  in  Organizational  Development 
(3)  This  course  looks  at  a  number  of  theories  of  chemge, 
including  resistance  to  change.  The  course  provides  op- 
portunities to  understand  and  to  experience  large  system 
interventions,  which  help  to  facilitate  transformative 
chcmge.  Students  work  with  the  latest  technologies  to  help 
bring  about  change  in  orgcinizations  and  communities. 
Usually  offered  every  spring  and  summer.  Note:  open  only 
to  participants  in  the  M.S.  in  Organization  Development 
program. 

54.646  Consultation  Skills  (3)  Provides  students  with 
the  opportunity  to  practice  consultation  with  local  clients. 
Students  develop  their  skills  in  client  contact,  contracting, 
diagnosis,  intervention,  feedback  cmd  follow-up,  team 
building,  and  the  delivery  of  services  to  a  client,  cind  be- 
come clearer  about  their  own  consultation  style  and  level 
of  expertise.  Usueilly  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  open 
only  to  participants  in  the  M.S.  in  Organization  Develop- 
ment program. 

54.647  Career  Development  (3)  The  course  begins  by 
building  a  commuruty  supfxjrt  system  for  learning.  In  the 
second  phase,  students  work  on  their  personal  career  de- 
velopment and  life  planning.  In  phase  three,  students  Eire 
introduced  to  career  development  programs  in  orgciniza- 
tions and  how  they  relate  to  the  productivity  of  individuals. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  open  only  to  par- 
ticipants in  the  M.S.  in  Organization  Development  pro- 
gram. 

54.648  Group  Theory  and  Facilitation  (3)  This  course 
develops  training  skills  and  understanding  of  the  basic 
theories  of  laboratory  education  cind  group  dyncimics. 
E^ach  student  diagnoses  his  or  her  training  style  and  its 
effectiveness:  learns  about  needs  assessment  techniques; 
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develops  design  skills;  and  tests  his  or  her  diagnostic  skills. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  open  only  to  par- 
ticipants in  the  M.S.  in  Organization  Development  or  Per- 
sonnel and  Human  Resources  Management  programs. 

54.649  Studies  in  Human  Resource  Management  (1-3) 
Rotating  topics,  including  international  human  resource 
development;  conflict  resolution  for  human  resource  de- 
velopment: and  building  effective  work  teams  for  human 
resource  development.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  within 
the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  open  only  to  participants  in  the 
M.S.  in  Organization  Development  program. 

54.650  Leadership  for  Public  Management  (3)  Students 
develop  the  theoretical  knowledge,  self-awareness,  and 
skills  to  strengthen  their  leadership  style  and  capacity. 
Topics  include:  theories  and  models  of  leadership,  motiva- 
tion, group  behavior,  power,  communication,  conflict,  and 
organizational  change.  Students  gain  awareness  of  their 
interpersonal  skills  and  effectiveness  through  structured 
experiences,  instruments,  and  other  classroom  activities. 
Usually  offered  every  fall  and  spring. 

54.652  Building  Effective  Work  Teams  (3)  Strategies 
and  techniques  from  the  behavioral  sciences  that  are  used 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  individuals,  teams,  and  or- 
ganizations. Data  collection  and  feedback,  group  process 
observation,  team  building,  conflict  management,  and 
structural  interventions  are  reviewed  and  practiced  along 
with  current  applications,  trends,  and  professional  issues. 
Usually  offered  every  fall. 

54.653  The  Individual  and  the  Organization  (3)  This 
course  focuses  on  three  major  frameworks  for  understand- 
ing productive  and  dysfunctional  behaviors  in  organiza- 
tions: the  behavioral,  B.F.  Skinner;  the  psychoanalytic, 
Sigmund  Freud  and  Carl  Jung;  and  the  humanistic,  Carl 
Rogers.  Students  have  an  opportunity  to  apply  these  the- 
ories to  their  own  lives  and  work  situations.  UsuEilly  offered 
every  spring. 

54.654  Managing  Organization  Change  (3)  Alternative 
theories  and  methods  of  intervention  designed  to  bring 
about  effective  organization  change.  Students  develop 
skills  by  applying  theories  and  models  to  organization 
cases.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  54.650  or 
equivalent. 

54.655  Consultation  Skills  for  Managers  (3)  Students 
apply  theories  and  practices  of  management  and  organi- 
zation consulting.  The  course  emphasizes  the  processes  of 
entry  into  the  client  system,  contracting,  developing  and 
sustaining  a  relationship  with  the  client,  and  bringing  a 
consulting  project  to  completion.  Through  role-playing, 
structured  experiences,  and  laboratory  work  with  actual 
clients,  students  practice  techniques  and  skills  used  in 
consulting  work.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
one  foundation-level  course  In  orgeinization  development 
or  equivgilent. 

54.656  Managing  Diversity  (3)  Focuses  on  the  challenges 
managers  face  as  they  learn  to  work  creatively  and  effec- 
tively with  a  diverse,  multicultural  workforce.  The  dimen- 
sions of  diversity  and  people  who  are  different,  and  the 
ways  to  become  a  more  innovative  and  appropriate  man- 
ciger  of  difference  are  examined  and  explored.  Usually  of- 
fered every  summer. 


54.658  Managing  Conflict  (3)  This  course  addresses  the 
dynamics  of  conflict  in  organizations  at  three  levels:  inter- 
personal, work  group,  and  inter-group.  The  origins,  man- 
ifestation, and  evolution  of  conflict  in  organizations  are 
examined.  Classes  intersp)erse  exf>eriential  activities  with 
discussions  of  cases  and  theory.  Participants  develop 
skills,  knowledge,  strategies,  and  self-awareness  to  use  in 
diagnosing  and  managing  conflicts  at  work.  Usually  of- 
fered every  fall.  Prerequisite:  one  foundation-level  course 
in  organization  development  or  equivalent. 
54.661  Complex  Organizations  (3)  An  analysis  of  the 
structure  and  dynamics  affecting  the  operation  of  large 
organizations.  Organization  culture,  structure,  decision 
making,  environmental  factors,  life  cycles,  and  change  are 
cimong  the  topics  examined.  Offered  irregularly. 

54.665  Public  Personnel  Administration  (3)  Policies  and 
managerial  processes  for  dealing  with  governmental  per- 
sonnel, including  staffing,  personnel  development,  classi- 
fication, performance  appraisal,  equal  employment 
opportunity,  and  labor-management  relations.  Usually  of- 
fered every  year. 

54.667  Labor  Relations  in  Public  Employment  (3) 

Changing  relationships  between  public  employers,  em- 
ployees, and  organizations  of  public  employees;  methods 
and  implications  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  public  sec- 
tor. Usually  offered  every  spring. 

54.674  Practicum  Research  Project  (3)  The  practicum 
focuses  on  an  organizational  problem  in  human  resource 
development,  and  uses  techniques  (qualitative  or  quanti- 
tative or  both)  in  organizational  diagnosis,  intervention 
and  change,  and  evaluation.  Students  work  under  the 
guidcince  of  a  faculty  mentor.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  open  only  to  participants  in  the  M.S.  in  Orga- 
nization Development  program. 

54.675  Organization  Analysis  and  Strategies  (3)  An  in- 
troduction to  planning  theory;  an  overview  of  efforts  at 
governmental  planning  in  the  United  States;  an  analysis 
of  the  techniques  used  to  develop  and  implement  organi- 
zational planning  cind  control  systems;  and  an  examina- 
tion of  individual  aind  group  resistance  to  planning  and  the 
implications  of  this  for  public  administration.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term.  Prerequisite:  open  only  to  participants  in 
the  M.S.  in  Organization  Development  program. 

54.676  Politics  of  Administration  (3)  The  political  con- 
text of  administration  for  human  resource  professionals. 
Among  the  themes  and  principles  explored  are  processes 
by  which  policy  is  formiilated  and  implemented;  pxDlitical 
approaches  to  organizational  change;  politiccd  systems 
from  the  point  of  view  of  function,  structure,  and  process; 
and  formal  and  informal  influence  patterns.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term.  Prerequisite:  open  only  to  participants  in 
the  M.S.  in  Organization  Development  program. 

54.677  Introduction  to  Organizational  Development 

(3)  The  practice  of  organizational  development.  Students 
are  given  an  overview  of  the  theory,  terminology,  £ind  liter- 
ature of  organizational  development,  learn  about  various 
diagnostic  and  intervention  tools,  and  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  plan  for  the  application  of  what  they  have  learned 
in  their  own  organizations.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Pre- 
requisite: open  only  to  participants  in  the  M.S.  in  Organi- 
zation Development  program. 
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54.679  Studies  in  Human  Resoiu-ce  Development  (1-3) 
Rotating  topics,  including  labor  relations  for  human 
resource  development;  organizational  diagnosis  and  inter- 
vention for  human  resource  development:  pjersonnel  ad- 
ministration for  human  resource  development;  and 
institute  on  group  and  personal  interaction  for  human 
resource  development.  May  be  repjeated  for  credit  within 
the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  open  only  to  participants  in  the 
M.S.  in  Organization  Development  program. 
54.687  Urban  Management  (3)  Council-manager  rela- 
tionships, work  force  staiTing  and  development,  the  budget 
and  community  goals,  ethical  issues,  management  con- 
trol, and  external  and  regional  effectiveness.  Usuedly  of- 
fered every  fall. 
54.690  Independent  Study  Project  (1-6) 

54.692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  Eklucation  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

54.693  Practicum  in  Public  Management  and  Policy 
Studies  (3)  Designed  to  give  students  one-on-one  super- 
vision and  guidance  for  completing  their  master's  thesis 
project.  Students  are  individually  assigned  to  a  faculty 
member  appointed  by  the  director  in  accord  with  their 
expertise  and  knowledge  in  a  particular  field.  Upon  com- 
pletion and  presentation  of  the  project  report,  the  faculty 
adviser  submits  a  final  grade  for  the  course.  Successful 
performance  in  practical  financial  management  projects  is 
an  essential  ingredient  of  the  program  and  a  major  factor 
in  obtaining  the  degree.  Offered  irregularly.  Prerequisite: 
open  only  to  students  in  selected  contract  programs. 
54.710  Seminar  in  Public  Administration  (3)  An  analy- 
sis of  the  various  factors  that  contribute  to  the  overall 
performance  of  the  executive  breinch  of  government.  Topics 
vary,  but  the  course  concentrates  on  the  design  of  research 
and  critical  examination  of  works  in  the  field.  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit  within  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  dif- 
ferent. Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  admission 
to  Ph.D.  program  or  permission  of  instructor. 

54.799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar  in  Public  Ad- 
ministration (1-12)  May  be  repeated  for  credit  within  the 
same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every 
term. 
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Information  Systems 

Undergraduate  Courses 

55.200  Creativity  and  Computers  1:2  (3)  This  course 
explores  how  computers  enhance  the  creative  process  in 
virtually  every  aspect  of  the  arts.  Examples  include  com- 
puter graphics,  multimedia  computing  in  literature  and 
art,  synthetic  music,  and  virtucil  recility  systems  for  simu- 
lating stage  productions.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Pre- 
requisite for  General  Education  credit  05. 100  or  23. 105  or 
23.135  or  67.110. 


55.210  Introduction  to  Computer  Information  Sys- 
tems (3)  This  is  the  first  course  in  the  Computer  Informa- 
tion Systems  major.  It  is  an  introduction  to  the  role  of  the 
computer  in  modem  organizations,  discussing  hardware 
and  software,  computer  application  development,  data 
processing  and  database  systems,  emd  the  impact  of  com- 
puter information  systems  on  society.  Usually  offered  every 
term. 

55.234  Programming  Concepts  I  (3)  Basic  concepts  of 
computer  programming  using  COBOL.  Development  of  the 
algorithmic  models  used  in  constructing  file  edit  and  report 
programs.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  55.2 10, 
which  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

55.235  Programming  Concepts  n  (3)  Development  of  the 
algorithmic  models  used  in  constructing  file  maintenance 
programs.  Exposure  to  the  advemced  COBOL  facilities 
such  as  the  sort  utility,  report  writer,  and  extemcil  mod- 
ules. Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  55.234. 
55.315  Human  Factors  in  Computer  Information  Sys- 
tems (3)  Examination  of  human  needs  in  developing,  op- 
erating, and  using  information  systems.  Methods  for 
analyzing  the  social,  orgeinizational,  and  human  asf>ects 
of  information  systems.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Pre- 
requisite: 55.210. 

55.325  Computer  Hardware  and  Systems  Software  (3) 
This  course  covers  the  major  hardware  and  software  com- 
fK)nents  of  computer  systems  as  well  as  issues  related  to 
their  use  by  organizations,  such  as  feasibility  analysis  and 
hardware  and  software  selection.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  55.210. 

55.363  Microcomputer  Applications  in  Computer  In- 
formation Systems  (3)  This  course  surveys  microcom- 
puter hardware  and  software  in  information  system 
applications.  It  examines  the  capabilities  and  limitations 
of  microcomputers,  discusses  hardware  and  software  ac- 
quisitions, and  reviews  software  used  in  information  sys- 
tems. Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  55.210. 
55.390  Independent  Reading  in  Computer  Informa- 
tion Systems  (1-6) 

55.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  Education  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

55.432  Introduction  to  Simulation  and  Modeling  (3) 
Design  and  implementation  of  simulation  models  for  sys- 
tems design  and  analysis.  Emphasis  on  discrete  stochastic 
systems  and  resil-world  business  and  government  prob- 
lems including  resource  allocation,  queuing,  inventory 
control,  and  industrial  production.  Overview  of  principal 
simulation  languages  and  their  applicability  to  problem 
solving.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  4 1.2 11 
(or  41.221),  42.202,  55.210,  and  competence  in  a  high- 
level  programming  language. 

55.436  Computer  Operating  Systems  Bdanagement  (3) 
Fundamentals  of  operating  systems  management  tech- 
niques directed  toward  optimum  use  of  computer  systems 
resources.  Concepts  of  resource  cdlocaUon  and  manage- 
ment (scheduling  and  dispatching  of  central  processor  and 
memory,  and  input/output  management)  and  data  man- 
agement. Language  processors,  utility  programs,  telecom- 
munications, and  other  system  software  that  interact  with 
the  primary  functions  of  the  centred  system.  Usually  of- 
fered every  spring.  Prerequisite:  55.210  and  55.325. 
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55.440  Database  Management  in  Computer  Informa- 
tion Systems  (3)  The  design,  development,  and  control  of 
databases  and  applications  software  based  on  database. 
Topics  include  database  models  and  software,  logical  and 
physical  database  design,  applications  development,  and 
database  administration.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prereq- 
uisite: 55.235. 

55.450  Information  Storage  and  Retrieval  (3)  Introduc- 
tion to  the  application  of  the  computer  in  handling  scien- 
tific, technicaJ,  and  scholarly  literature.  The  role  of  the 
modem  information  center  in  providing  management  with 
relevant  and  up-to-date  information  back-up  for  decision 
making.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

55.455  Introduction  to  Systems  Analysis  (3)  Traditional 
analysis,  design  through  the  data  flow  analysis,  and  sys- 
tem development  life  cycle  approach.  Methods  for  struc- 
tured analysis  and  design  are  covered.  Also  treated  are 
data  structures,  definitions,  and  normalization.  Emphasis 
is  on  gaining  an  ability  to  use  the  various  tools  associated 
with  systems  analysis.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequi- 
site: 55.234. 

55.460  Applied  Systems  Design  (3)  This  course  builds 
on  previous  courses  and  allows  students  to  apply  the  tools 
studied  in  55.455.  The  class  follows  the  life  cycle  process 
to  produce  specifications  for  a  current  system,  develop  the 
physical  design  for  a  new  system,  and  to  the  extent  possi- 
ble, implement  their  system.  The  use  of  project  teamwork 
is  emphasized.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
55.455. 

55.465  Designing  and  Writing  Computer  Documenta- 
tion (3)  Documentation  is  required  at  each  stage  in  the 
system  development  life  cycle  fi-om  analysis  to  mainte- 
nance and  use.  This  course  discusses  the  appropriate  doc- 
umentation for  each  stage,  provides  guidelines  for 
evaluation,  and  offers  practical  work  into  writing  of  user 
documentation,  including  on-line  documentation.  Usually 
offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  55.234  and  23.403. 
55.480  Senior  Seminar  in  Computer  Information  Sys- 
tems (3)  This  capstone  course  encourages  the  student  to 
explore  the  interrelationships  between  the  theory  and  sub- 
stance of  computer  information  systems  as  a  field  of  study. 
Students  and  faculty  present  concepts  for  critical  review. 
A  major  project  is  usually  required.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  55.315,  55.440,  55.460  (may  be  taken 
concurrently)  and  senior  standing. 

55.485  Senior  Workshop  in  Computer  Information 
Systems  (3)  This  is  a  capstone  course  in  information  sys- 
tem development.  Students  will  demonstrate  their  mastery 
of  the  tools  and  techniques  of  information  system  develop- 
ment by  participating  in  the  development  of  a  real  world 
information  system.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequi- 
site: 55.315,  55.460  and  55.465  cind  senior  standing. 

55.490  Independent  Study  in  Computer  Information 
Systems  (1-6) 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

55.511  Concepts  in  Systems  and  Information  (3)  The 

major  concepts  amd  techniques  that  comprise  the  systems 
persf>ective;  applications  of  systems  concepts  cmd  related 
techniques  in  organizations.  Provides  an  introduction  to 
the  major  functional  areas  within  information  systems, 
including  information  systems  plEinning,  the  systems  de- 


velopment life  cycle,  cind  structured  techniques  and  tools.       '^ 

Usually  offered  every  term. 

55.515  Human  Factors  in  Information  Systems  (3)  The 

human  aspects  of  information  systems  and  their  develop- 
ment. The  effects  of  human  factors  in  the  design  and  de- 
velopment phases  of  the  systems  development  life  cycle. 
Usucdly  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  55.511,  which 
may  be  taken  concurrently. 

55.532  Advanced  Programming  Management  (3)  A 
study  of  software  development.  Contemporary  techniques 
and  philosophies  of  software  design  and  implementation 
are  examined.  Research  projects  encompass  the  areas  of 
organizing  personnel  and  stylized  techniques  of  design  and 
implementation.  An  extensive  review  of  periodical  litera- 
ture is  required.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
competence  in  a  high  level  programming  language. 

55.533  Concepts  in  Computer  Communication  (3) 
Computer  communications  and  networking.  Basic  con- 
cepts of  communication  protocols  are  examined,  fi-om  sim- 
ple protocols  to  support  terminal  interfaces  through 
various  levels  of  protocol  found  in  modem  networks.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  55.210. 

55.534  Microcomputer  Applications  for  Managers  (3) 
Capabilities  and  limitations  of  microcomputer  applica- 
tions. When,  where,  and  how  microcomputers  shoiild  be 
used  to  support  modem  systems.  A  comparative  analysis 
of  the  major  architectural  features  of  current  microcom- 
puters, including  software,  hardware,  peripheral  devices, 
and  environmental  support  requirements.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  55.210  or  equivalent  and  compe- 
tence in  one  programming  language. 

55.535  Hypermedia  Computing  (3)  Hypermedia  is  the 
integration  of  text,  graphics,  animation,  sound,  and  video 
into  a  single  computer  application.  This  course  gives  stu- 
dents a  broad  understanding  of  the  technical  aspects  of 
hypermedia  application  development  as  well  as  the  con- 
ceptual issues  that  affect  this  technology.  Each  student 
develops  an  individual  hypermedia  project  based  on 
HyperCard  on  the  Macintosh  computer.  Usually  offered 
every  term. 

55.550  History  of  Computing  (3)  Examines  the  evolution 
of  computers  and  information  systems,  starting  with  the 
abacus.  The  evolution  of  computing  machinery,  software, 
programming  languages,  and  the  principal  personages  in 
the  history  of  computing.  Class  discussions  inform  stu- 
dents about  important  antecedents  to  today's  computer 
hardware,  software,  and  systems.  Usually  offered  every 
spring. 

55.560  Systems  Analysis  and  Design  (3)  The  methods 
and  processes  of  systems  analysis.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
analytic  tasks  relating  to  systems  development,  and  the 
organizational  and  technological  context  within  which 
these  analytical  tasks  are  addressed.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  55.5 1 1  and  55.5 1 5,  which  may  be  taken 
concurrently. 

55.590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Information 
Systems  (1-6) 

Graduate  Courses 

55.606  Quantitative  Analysis  for  Information  Sjrstems 

(3)  Quantitative  tools  applied  to  the  solution  of  problems 
in  applying,  managing,  and  evaluating  information  tech- 
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nologies,  including  statistical,  operations-research,  and 
modeling  techniques.  Usually  oiTered  every  term. 
55.632  Modeling  and  Simulation  (3)  Design  and  im- 
plementation of  simulation  models  for  systems  design  and 
analysis.  Emphasis  on  discrete  stochastic  systems  and 
real -world  business  and  government  problems  including 
resource  allocation,  queuing,  inventory  control,  and  in- 
dustrial production.  Overview  of  principal  simulation  lan- 
guages and  their  applicability  to  problem  solving.  Usually 
offered  every  spring. 

55.635  Computer  Systems  Applications:  Database 
Management  (3)  Examination  of  data  base  management 
systems,  distributed  systems,  evaluation  and  selection  of 
computer  systems,  privacy  and  security,  and  performance 
evaluation.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
55.511. 

55.640  Economics  of  Information  Systems  (3)  Covers 
the  principles  of  evaluating  the  worth  of  an  information 
system  to  an  organization.  Topics  include:  the  cost  of 
building  information  systems  and  supporting  computing 
systems,  ancilysis  of  existing  information  systems,  and 
metrics  for  measuring  information  value.  Usually  offered 
every  fall.  Prerequisite:  55.51 1. 

55.647  Project  Management  (3)  An  introduction  to  the 
technology  of  project  planning  and  management  with  em- 
phasis on  large-scale  projects  and  programs.  Sources  of 
information  concerning  funding  organizations.  Planning 
and  scheduling  techniques  including  PERT,  Gantt  charts, 
IX)B,  and  DELTA  charts.  Special  management  problems 
associated  with  scientific  and  technical  projects.  Offered 
irregularly. 

55.661  Telecommunications  and  Management  Infor- 
mation Systems  (3)  The  relationships  of  data  communi- 
cations and  management  information  systems.  The 
current  state  of  the  art  and  probable  future  developments 
in  data  communications  systems.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  55.51 1. 

55.662  Information  Systems  Management  (3)  The  man- 
agement issues  and  problems  of  planning,  developing,  in- 
stalling, operating,  cind  maintaining  information  systems 
in  organizations.  Specicil  focus  is  placed  on  the  connection 
of  managerial  and  technical  resources  in  orgcinizations. 
Attention  is  paid  to  political,  economic,  and  organizational 
factors.  Usually  offered  every  spring  cind  summer.  Prereq- 
uisite: 55.560. 

55.663  Intelligent  Information  Systems  (3)  Information 
systems  increasingly  use  intelligent  systems  technologies 
to  improve  performance  and  enhance  decision  making. 
This  survey  of  current  intelligent  systems  includes  expert 
systems,  neural  networks,  fuzzy  systems,  genetic  algo- 
rithms, and  case-based  reasoning.  The  integration  of  these 
techniques  is  also  covered.  Projects  using  development 
shells  deepen  understanding  and  provide  practical  expe- 
rience. Usucdly  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  55.511. 
55.515. 

55.665  Analysis  and  Design  Workshop  (3)  An  advanced 
information  systems  course.  Students  use  structured 
techniques  to  analyze  and  design  an  information  system 
for  a  real-world  organization.  Usually  offered  every  fall  and 
spring. 

55.667  Information  Engineering  (3)  Introduces  stu- 
dents to  the  concepts  and  tools  for  developing  information 


systems  using  an  information  engineering  methodology. 
Lecture  material  is  illustrated  with  a  semester  long  project 
using  CASE  (Computer  Aided  Software  Engineering)  tools. 
Information  engineering  is  contrasted  with  the  traditional 
system  development  bfecycle  and  structured  cincilysis  eind 
design.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  55.511. 
55.560. 

55.668  Data  Resources  Management  (3)  Introduces  stu- 
dents to  the  concepts  and  techniques  of  Data  Resource 
Management  (DRM),  the  discipline  of  managing  corporate 
data  as  a  resource.  Topics  include:  strategic  systems  plan- 
ning, business  process  modeling,  data  modeling,  and  data 
standcirdization  and  administration.  Identifies  and  dis- 
cusses the  concerns  of  DRM.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  55.51 1  and  cin  understanding  of  databases. 
55.670  Information  Resource  Management  (3)  Exami- 
nation of  Information  Resources  Management  (IRM).  as  an 
emerging  field  that  recognizes  information  as  a  valuable 
resource  and  as  such  must  be  managed  like  all  other  re- 
sources in  an  organization.  Addresses  issues  related  to 
information  resources  planning,  acquisition,  oversight, 
and  management,  and  technological  issues  that  influence 
delivery  of  information  such  as  hardware,  software,  and 
telecommunications.  Class  discussions,  critical  reviews  of 
literature  in  the  field,  and  assignments  will  introduce  the 
concepts  and  processes  of  IRM.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  55.511. 

55.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Information  Sys- 
tems (1-6) 

55.692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  E^ducaUon  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

55.760  Information  Systems  Seminar  (3)  Research 
seminar  requiring  a  major  research  paper  relevant  to  the 
present  issues  and  challenges  of  the  discipline.  Students 
examine  current  and  emerging  technological,  organiza- 
tional, economic,  and  pxilitical  issues.  Critical  reading  in 
the  literature  of  the  field  is  required.  Usually  offered  every 
fall  cind  spring.  Prerequisite:  55.662. 
55.797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (1-6)  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  completion  of  field  courses  and 
permission  of  instructor. 

Washington  Semester 

Undergraduate  Courses 

56.100/101  Washington  Summer  Seminar  (2)  Three- 
week  residential  program  for  advance  college  credit  for 
high  school  juniors  cind  seniors.  Field  study  in  one  of  five 
major  components:  American  Government  and  Policy 
Making,  U.S.  Foreign  Policy,  Justice  amd  Law  in  America, 
Media  in  America:  Print  and  Broadcast  Journalism,  or  En- 
vironmental Policy/Science.  Daily  seminars  both  on  and 
off  campus  with  political  leaders,  decision-makers,  and 
full-time  American  University  faculty.  Usually  offered 
every  summer.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  department. 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

56.500/501  Washington  Summer  Internship  (3)  The 

Washington  Summer  Internship  Progreim  is  designed  to 
provide  on-the-job  training  for  college  students  from 
across  the  country  in  their  respective  fields  of  interest. 
Students  work  four  and  one-half  days  each  week.  The 
other  half  day  is  devoted  to  seminars  with  practitioners 
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and  small  group  discussions.  Usually  ofiFered  every  sum- 
mer. Prerequisite:  junior,  senior,  or  first-year  graduate 
standing. 
56.5 10  Washington  Semester  Internship  Program  (1-6) 

Students  engage  in  a  35-hour  per  week  internship  provid- 
ing direct  experience  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  National 
Government  and  Politics,  Foreign  Policy  and  International 
Affairs,  Ek;onomic  Policy  and  International  Trade,  Justice 
and  Law,  Print  and  Broadcast  Media  and  Communication, 
or  Arts  and  Humanities.  Academic  requirements  include 
one  class  meeting  each  week,  an  on-going  journal,  two 
papers  and  a  final  group  project/presentation.  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit,  but  not  within  the  same  term:  topic  may 
be  the  same.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  Washington  Semester  Program.  Open  only 
to  non-AU  students. 

Psychology 

Undergraduate  Courses 

57.105  Psychology:  Understanding  Human  Behavior 

/S  4: 1  (3)  Survey  of  the  social  bases  of  behavior  and  the 
individual  foundations  of  group  and  social  behavior.  The 
concepts  and  methodologies  of  psychology  in  such  areas 
as  social  learning,  motivation,  personality,  sex  similarities 
and  differences,  and  abnormal  behavior.  The  interaction 
between  the  individual  and  social  institutions  is  empha- 
sized. Usually  offered  every  term. 

57.115  Experimental  Foundations  of  Psychology  /N 
5: 1  (3)  Through  lectures  and  computer  exercises,  students 
are  introduced  to  the  many  experimental  questions  ad- 
dressed in  psychology  (e.g. ,  biological  bases  of  behavior, 
conditioning  and  learning,  perception,  drug  use  and 
abuse)  as  well  as  to  the  specific  mediods  used  in  psycho- 
logical research  and  the  general  research  approaches  used 
in  science.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  com- 
pletion of  the  University  Mathematics  Requirement  or  con- 
current enrollment  in  a  mathematics  or  statistics  course 
that  has  41.150  Finite  Mathematics  as  a  prerequisite. 
57.200  Behavior  Principles  /N  5:2  (3)  The  experimental 
analysis  of  behavior  (EAOB)  systematically  relates  a 
behavior's  probability  to  its  consequences  (reinforcement 
and  punishment).  Principles  derived  fi^om  the  EAOB  are 
used  to  explain  simple  animal  Icciming,  stimulus  control, 
behavioral  sequences  and  patterning,  verbal  and  other 
complex  human  behavior,  and  emotion.  Issues  raised  by 
a  behavioral  approach  to  humain  conduct  are  discussed. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  EUiuca- 
tion  credit  57.1 15. 

57.205  Social  Psychology  /S  4:2  (3)  The  processes  of 
socicd  thinking,  such  as  the  attribution  of  causality  emd 
the  relation  of  attitudes  to  behavior;  social  influence,  such 
as  conformity,  obedience,  and  persuasion;  and  social  re- 
lations, including  aggression,  altruism,  prejudice,  and  at- 
traction. Focus  on  the  individual  In  social  settings. 
Research  methods  aire  emphasized.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite  for  Genercd  Education  credit  57.105  or 
54.105. 

57.215  Abnormal  Psychology  and  Society  /S  4:2  (3) 
Focuses  on  behavior  labeled  as  abnormal  by  society.  Ab- 
normal behavior  as  a  function  of  the  individual's  interac- 
tion with  social  institutions  (family,  school,  legal  system, 
mental-health  system,  etc.).  Introduction  to  the  major  con- 


cepts, theories,  emd  issues  of  abnormal  psychology.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  Genercd  Education 
credit  57. 105  or  73. 100. 

57.220  The  Senses  /N  5:2  (3)  An  introductory  discussion 
of  why  things  appear  as  they  do.  Investigation  of  our  per- 
ceptual experiences — their  origins,  refinements,  interpre- 
tations, and  applications.  Discussion  of  scientific  theory 
and  research  on  the  senses.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite  for  General  Edtucation  credit  09. 1 1 0  or  5 1 . 1 00 
or  51. 105  or  51. 1 10  or  57. 1 15.  Note:  not  open  to  students 
who  have  taken  57.220  Perception. 
57.230  Theories  of  Personality  /S  2:2  (3)  Students  ex- 
plore and  critically  compare  four  major  approaches  to  un- 
derstanding uniqueness  in  human  behavior,  emotion,  and 
thought:  hobstic,  dynamic,  learning,  cind  trait/biological. 
Class  debates,  exercises,  and  a  paper  help  students  use 
these  theories  to  understand  their  own  and  others'  person- 
alities. Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  Genercd 
Education  credit  53. 105  or  29. 100. 

57.240  Drugs  and  Behavior  /N  5:2  (3)  This  introduction 
to  psychoactive  drugs  and  their  effects  includes  an  over- 
view of  general  physiology,  neurochemistry,  and  pharma- 
cology as  well  as  a  survey  of  the  basic  physiological, 
pharmacological,  and  behavioral  effects  of  drugs.  The 
course  focuses  on  the  etiology  and  consequences  of  addic- 
tion and  dependence.  Critical  evaluation  of  research  meth- 
odology in  drug  assessment  is  stressed.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite  for  Genercd  Ekiucation  credit 
57. 115  or  09. 100  or  15.100. 

57.300  Cognitive  Psychology  (3)  This  course  provides 
an  overview  of  cognitive  psychology  and  addresses  such 
topics  as  attention,  pattern  recognition,  perception,  mem- 
ory, language,  and  thinking.  The  so-called  higher  mental 
processes  are  studied  through  discussion  of  current  em- 
pirical research,  and  through  classroom  demonstrations 
and  development  of  pilot  projects.  Usually  offered  eiltemate 
falls.  Prerequisite:  57.115  or  equivalent  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

57.315  Self-Nfanagement  (3)  Principles  of  cognitive-be- 
havioral self-control  for  achievement  of  personal  goals. 
Self-management  research  is  reviewed  in  weight  loss, 
studying,  self-esteem,  giving  up  smoking,  drug  addiction, 
depression,  time  management,  and  enjoying  oneself.  Stu- 
dents conduct  self- modification  projects  in  group  settings. 
Usually  offered  every  spring  and  summer.  Prerequisite: 
57.105  and  57.215  or  57.230  or  permission  of  instructor. 
57.318  Fundamentals  of  Human  Neiu-opsychology  (3) 
Concerned  primarily  with  the  structure,  organization,  and 
function  of  the  human  brain  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
produces  thoughts,  feelings,  movement,  perceptions,  lan- 
guage, and  memories.  Explores  normal  brain  functioning 
as  well  as  neurological  disorders.  Of  particular  value  to 
students  interested  in  cognition,  psychopathology.  neurol- 
ogy/medicine, cind  linguistics.  Usually  offered  alternate 
falls. 

57.320  Women  and  Mental  Health  (3)  This  course  fo- 
cuses on  women's  functioning.  Topics  include  theories  of 
the  p>ersonality  of  women,  common  adjustment  problems 
faced  by  women,  and  emotional  problems  prevalent  in 
women.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls. 
57.325  Neurobiological  Bases  of  Behavior  /N  (3)  Intro- 
duction to  the  biologiccd  bases  of  behavior.  Topics  include 
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basic  neurophysiology  (activation  of  neurons  and  commu- 
nication among  cells) :  the  basic  organization  of  the  nervous 
system;  the  role  of  the  brain  in  receiving  stimuli;  and  the 
neurobiology  of  motivated  behavior,  learning,  and  behavior 
disorders.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Prerequisite: 
57. 115  or  permission  of  instructor.  Note:  not  of>en  to  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  57.225  Neurobiological  Bases  of 
Behavior  or  57.313  Biological  Bases  of  Behavior. 
57.333  Health  Psychology  (3)  An  exploration  of  how  psy- 
chological theories  and  techniques  can  minimize  unnec- 
essary morbidity  and  premature  mortality.  Behaviorcil, 
cognitive,  and  affective  targets  for  primary  and  secondary 
prevention  efforts  are  identified  from  epidemiological  the- 
ory and  research.  Ways  in  which  psychological  methods 
can  contribute  to  provision  of  outpatient  and  inpatient 
medical  services.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
57. 105  or  equivalent  or  permission  of  instructor. 
57.335  Psychology  of  Religion  (3)  Classic  and  contem- 
porary \iews  of  religion  from  a  psychological  persjDective. 
Review  of  research  methodologies  as  well  as  major  theo- 
rists including  Freud.  Jung,  James,  Rizzuto,  Erikson, 
Otto,  Girgensohn,  Allport,  Fromm,  and  Maslow.  Usually 
offered  alternate  springs. 

57.350  Child  Psychology  (3)  Introduction  to  development 
from  infancy  through  adolescence.  Emphasis  on  theory 
and  research  in  normal  development:  genetics,  growth, 
and  maturation;  sensation  and  perception;  motivation; 
cognitive  and  social  functioning.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  57. 105  or  57. 115  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

57.360  The  Evolution  of  Behavior  (3)  Approaches  to  the 
study  of  animal  and  human  behavior  with  emphasis  on 
the  explanation  of  these  behaviors  in  light  of  ecology  and 
evolution.  Topics  include  aggression,  language,  sex  differ- 
ences, intelligence,  development,  learning,  and  instinct. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite;  57. 11 5  or  57. 105 
or  fjermission  of  instructor. 

57.370  Learning  and  Behavior  (3)  Research  and  theory 
in  animal  learning.  Covers  classical  and  instrumental  con- 
ditioning. Ethology  and  biological  constraints  on  leeiming. 
Usually  offered  ciltemate  springs.  Prerequisite:  57.115  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

57.390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Psychology  (l-€) 
57.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  Eklucation  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

57.400  Hiunan  Memory  (3)  This  course  explores  how 
human  memory  works.  Both  theoretical  and  empirical 
work  on  topics  such  as  sensory  memory,  short-  and  long- 
term  remembering,  rehearsal,  forgetting,  different  types  of 
memories,  and  memory  tests.  The  latter  part  of  the  course 
concentrates  on  issues  of  current  interest.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  57.1 15  and  57.300  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  57.375  Human  Memory. 

57.410  Judgement  and  Decision  Making  (3)  Considers 
human  behavior  by  examining  judgement  and  decision 
making.  Judgment  behavior  includes  predictions  based  on 
probability,  such  as  weather  forecasting.  Decision  making 
involves  choosing  between  two  or  more  alternative  behav- 
iors with  unknown  outcomes.  Examines  how  people 
should  and  do  make  judgements,  judgmental  accuracy. 


and  models  of  choice  behavior.  Usually  offered  alternate 
springs.  Prerequisite:  42.202  or  p)ermission  of  instructor. 
57.420  Adolescent  Psychology  (3)  Study  of  adolescence 
as  a  period  of  transition.  Topics  include  research  and  the- 
ory on  hormonal,  emotional,  social,  and  cognitive  develop- 
ment in  adolescence.  The  influence  of  peer  pressure,  need 
for  self-lndividuation,  and  problems  of  adolescence  are 
also  considered.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
57.105. 

57.425  Psychology  of  Eating  Disorders  (3)  The  study  of 
theory,  research,  diagnosis  and  treatment  as  it  pertains  to 
nutrition,  dieting,  exercise,  body  image,  obesity,  anorexia 
nervosa  and  bulimia  nervosa.  Usually  offered  alternate 
springs.  Prerequisite:  57. 105  or  57. 1 15. 
57.430  Human  Sexual  Behavior  (3)  Basic  physiological 
knowledge,  sex  education,  sexual  myths,  premarital  and 
marital  sexual  behavior,  homosexuality,  pornography,  etc. 
Emphasis  on  psychological  aspects  of  sex  and  sexuality. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

57.440  Social  Psychological  Approaches  to  Clinical  Is- 
sues (3)  Examines  applications  of  social  psychology  to  clin- 
ical psychology.  Topics  include:  using  social  psychology  to 
understand  disorders  such  as  depression;  applying  social 
psychology  to  treatment  issues,  such  as  persuading  people 
to  remain  in  therapy;  and  considering  diagnosis  as  a  prob- 
lem in  social  cognition.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Pre- 
requisite: 57.205  or  jjermission  of  instructor. 
57.450  Psychology  of  Weil-Being  (3)  An  overview  of  the 
theory,  research,  and  applications  in  the  psychology  of 
well-being.  Core  topics  include  self-esteem,  relationships 
and  intimacy,  compjetence  and  achievement,  crisis  and 
loss,  and  meaning  and  values  in  life.  Usucilly  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  57. 105  or  57. 115. 

57.456  Controversial  Issues  in  Psychology  (3)  A  semi- 
nar that  considers  some  of  the  fundamental  ideas  in  psy- 
chology through  reading  and  discussion.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 
57.470  Introduction  to  Clinical  Psychology  (3)  The 
focus  is  on  two  major  activities  of  clinical  psychologists: 
assessment  and  clinical  intervention  (psychoOierapy  and 
program  models).  Topics  also  include  the  functions,  his- 
tory, training,  and  ethics  of  the  profession.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  57.105  or  57.115  and  either 
57.215  or  57.230. 

57.480  Research  Design  and  Methods:  Experimental 
Psychology  (4)  Data  and  research  methods  in  core  areas 
of  psychology.  Review  of  exjjerimental  design.  Individual 
and  group  experiments.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisite: 42.202  and  57. 105  or  57. 1 15. 

57.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Psychology  (1-6) 

57.491  Internship  (1-3)  Practical  experience  in  a  profes- 
sional setting  in  the  metropolitan  area.  For  advanced  psy- 
chology majors.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
57.497  Topics  in  Psychology  (3)  Individual  sections 
cover  advanced  topics  in  psychology  and  vary  from  semes- 
ter to  semester.  Each  section  is  an  intensive  course  in  a 
sp)ecialized  area  of  psychology,  such  as  community  psy- 
chology, social  and  clinical  judgement,  and  psychology  of 
infancy.  May  be  rejjeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term  but 
topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prereq- 
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uisUe:  junior  standing,  three  psychology  courses  and  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

57.498  Senior  Thesis  Seminar  (3)  Students  participate 
in  research  under  the  supervision  of  individual  faculty 
(which  should  be  arranged  before  enrolling) .  The  propKjsal, 
analysis,  and  conclusions  of  this  research  are  discussed 
among  other  students  as  well  as  with  departmental  fac- 
ulty. May  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not  in  the  same  term; 
topic  may  be  the  same.  Honors  students  are  required  to 
take  two  semesters.  Usually  oflfered  every  term.  Prerequi- 
site: permission  of  instructor. 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

57.501  Ph3rsiological  Psychology  (3)  Anatomical  and 
physiological  substrata  of  behavior.  Usually  oflfered  alter- 
nate springs.  Prerequisite;  junior  standing,  two  psychology 
courses,  and  permission  of  instructor. 

57.502  History  and  Systems  of  Psychology  (3)  Philo- 
sophical and  scientific  background  of  modem  psychology 
and  contemporary  problems  of  theory  construction.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  57.115  and  senior 
standing. 

57.505  Advanced  Theories  of  Personality  (3)  A  critical 
comparison  of  how  trait,  psychod)Tiamic,  social-learning, 
and  phenomenological  approaches  to  personality  contrib- 
ute to  theory,  research,  and  therapy.  Usually  oflfered  alter- 
nate springs.  Prerequisite:  57.230  or  graduate  standing  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

57.513  Nem-opharmacology:  The  Biochemistry  of  Be- 
havior (3)  Following  an  overview  of  central  nervous  system 
physiology,  this  class  gives  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
range  of  neurotransmitters  involved  in  neural  communi- 
cation and  modulation.  Each  neurotransmitter  is  de- 
scribed in  the  context  of  its  biochemistry,  distribution, 
pharmacology,  and  involvement  in  both  normal  and  ab- 
normal behavior.  Usually  oflfered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
57. 105  and  57. 1 15  or  permission  of  instructor. 

57.5 14  Industrial/Organizational  Psychology  (3)  Appli- 
cation of  psychological  principles  to  the  field  of  work.  Top- 
ics include  selection,  training,  evaluation,  leadership, 
motivation,  decision  making,  job  attitudes  and  satisfac- 
tion, orgcinizational  structure  and  theory,  and  human  fac- 
tors. Usually  oflfered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  two  psychology 
courses  and  one  statistics  course. 

57.515  Biopsychology  Laboratory  Methods  (4)  Demon- 
stration and  practice  of  commonly  used  surgical,  histolog- 
ical, and  electrophysiological  methods  in  biopsychological 
and  neurobiological  research.  Usually  oflfered  eiltemate 
springs.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

57.5 18  Advanced  Human  Netiropsychology  (3)  Explores 
the  empirical,  anatomical,  and  theoretical  aspects  of  clin- 
ical and  cognitive  human  neuropsychology.  Topics  include 
object  and  face  recognition;  spatial  perception;  voluntary 
action;  language  (oral,  writing,  zmd  reading  comprehen- 
sion, word  cmd  sentence  processing,  speech  production); 
problem-solving  and  calculation;  memory;  and  dysfunc- 
tions (I.e.,  agnosias,  apraxias.  amnesias,  and  aphasias) 
Illustrated  with  clinical  case  studies.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  f>ermission  of  the  instructor. 
57.521  Ethnic  and  Minority  Issues  in  Psychology  (3)  A 
review  of  ethnic  and  minority  issues  as  they  relate  to  test- 
ing, psychotherapy,  research,  eind  other  aspects  of  scien- 


tific and  professional  psychology.  Usually  oflfered  alternate 
springs. 

57.530  Conditioning  and  Learning  (3)  Seminar  for  ad- 
vanced graduate  students  in  psychology.  Advanced  anal- 
ysis of  operations  and  principles  developed  through  the 
systematic  study  of  classical  and  opercint  conditioning. 
Topics  are  primeirily  in  the  area  of  operant  conditioning. 
Usually  oflfered  alternate  springs.  Prerequisite:  57.200  or 
57.370  or  graduate  standing. 

57.533  Cognitive  Behavior  Therapy  (3)  This  seminar 
examines  critically  the  cognitive  revolution  in  behavior 
therapy.  We  review  the  theoretical  basis,  clinical  proce- 
dures, and  empirical  status  of  several  major  forms  of  cog- 
nitive behavior  therapy,  which  share  the  premise  that 
maladaptive  thinking  is  at  the  core  of  psychological  dis- 
tress. Usually  oflfered  alternate  springs.  Prerequisite:  grad- 
uate standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 
57.540  Advanced  Social  Psychology  (3)  Psychological 
factors  in  human  social  behavior.  Examination  of  research 
literature  with  emphasis  on  design  and  methodology.  The- 
oretical problems  in  social  behavior  and  current  trends  in 
experimentation.  Usually  oflfered  alternate  falls.  Prerequi- 
site: permission  of  instructor.  Note:  not  open  to  students 
who  have  taken  57.640  Advanced  Social  Psychology. 
57.545  Psychology  of  Sex  Similarities  and  Differences 
(3)  E^xamines  the  ways  that  the  behavior  of  males  and 
females  are  comparable  by  examining  the  psychological 
literature  to  understand  what  biological  and  social-cul- 
tural factors  influence  these  behaviors.  Considers  what 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  existing  data  and  what 
types  of  research  should  be  done  to  further  knowledge  of 
gender  issues.  Usually  oflfered  alternate  springs.  Prerequi- 
site: graduate  standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 

57.550  Psychological  Research  I  (3)  An  in-depth  exam- 
ination of  experimental  design  and  methods  of  conducting 
research  in  clinical,  social,  exjierimental,  and  bio-psychol- 
ogy. Usually  oflfered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  57.480  or  grad- 
uate standing. 

57.551  Psychopathology:  Theory  and  Research  (3) 

Case-study  seminar  on  psychopathological  behavior. 
Focus  on  symptoms  and  syndromes  fi-om  conflict/stress- 
defense  model.  Usually  oflfered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  p>er- 
mission  of  instructor. 

57.560  Advanced  Child  Psychology  (3)  Current  theoret- 
ical and  research  issues  in  child  psychology.  Areas  of  em- 
phasis include  socialization,  affective  development,  and 
cognitive  development.  Students,  from  their  readings  and 
discussion,  critically  analyze  existing  data  and  formulate 
questions  for  further  investigation.  Usually  oflfered  alter- 
nate falls.  Prerequisite:  42.202  and  57.350. 
57.570  Behavioral  Medicine  (3)  Acquaints  students  with 
psychological  theory,  research,  and  practical  techniques 
for  maintaining  health,  preventing  dysfunctions,  and 
remediating  health  problems.  Topics  include  cognitive-be- 
havioral techniques  for  cardiovascular  risk  reduction 
(smoking,  obesity,  stress,  diet),  exercise  enhancement, 
time  management,  adherence  to  medical  regimens,  and 
problems  with  nervous,  respiratory,  gastrointestinal,  and 
musculoskeletal  systems.  Usually  oflfered  every  fail. 
57.575  Human  Cognition  (3)  After  a  short  review  of  the 
field  in  general  this  course  focuses  on  some  specific  issues, 
both  theoretical  and  applied,  that  are  of  current  interest 
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in  areas  such  as  attention,  perception,  human  memory, 
and  thought  processes.  Usucilly  offered  alternate  fcills.  Pre- 
requisite: 57. 105  and  57. 1 1 5  and  permission  of  instructor. 
57.585  Advanced  Human  Memory  (3)  The  primary  em- 
phasis is  on  present  day  memory  research.  After  briefly 
reviewing  a  century  of  theoretical  and  empirical  work  in 
this  area,  we  will  tackle  issues  of  current  interest  such  as 
different  kinds  of  memory,  nonverbal  memory,  autobio- 
graphical memory,  and  several  intriguing  phenomena  that 
continue  to  puzzle  psychologists.  Usually  offered  alternate 
springs.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 
57.590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Psycliology  (1-6) 
57.597  Topics  in  Psychology  (3)  Individual  sections 
cover  advanced  topics  in  psychology  cind  vary  from  semes- 
ter to  semester.  Each  section  is  an  intensive  course  in  a 
specialized  area  of  psychology.  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
within  the  same  term:  content/topic  must  be  different. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

Graduate  Courses 

57.609  Ethics  and  Professional  Practices  (3)  Theoretical 
and  conceptual  questions  and  social  problems  in  the  area 
of  ethics  and  professional  practice.  Ethical  standards, 
codes,  and  legislation  of  psychologists  and  related  profes- 
sions, and  ethical  problems  of  community  mental  health 
are  examined.  Usually  offered  every  summer. 

57.618  Principles  of  Neuropsychological  Assessment 

(3)  Introduces  theoretical  and  empirical  principles  of  neu- 
ropsychological assessment.  Emphasis  on  developing 
skills  of  behavioral  and  cognitive  observation  coupled  with 
an  understanding  of  the  underlying  functional  organiza- 
tion of  the  human  nervous  system.  Students  study  repre- 
sentative tests  and.  in  the  laboratory  and/or  in  supervised 
clinical  settings,  practice  their  administration,  scoring, 
and  interpretation.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prereq- 
uisite: 57.518  and  permission  of  instructor. 
57.630  Psychotherapy:  Theory.  Research,  and  Prac- 
tice (3)  A  survey  of  research  literature  relevant  to  the  ther- 
apist, the  client,  the  relationship  and  process  of 
psychotherapy.  Major  theoretical  orientations  and  tech- 
niques are  reviewed.  Usually  offered  every  fcill.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  instructor. 

57.633  Psychological  Assessment  I  (3)  Introduces  stu- 
dents to  basic  principles  of  psychological  assessment.  Em- 
phasizes conceptucil  issues  much  more  than  practical 
applications,  though  substantive  psychological  research  is 
used  to  illustrate  the  concepts.  Helps  students  leam  how 
to  criUccilly  evcduate,  and  contribute  to.  knowledge  regard- 
ing measurement  of  psychological  functioning.  Usually  of- 
fered every  fall.  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 
57.652  Assessment  of  Intellectiud  Function  and  Per- 
sonality (3)  A  review  and  close  examination  of  major  in- 
telligence and  personality  tests  including  their  theoretical 
base  and  psychometric  qualities.  Major  focus  is  on  practi- 
cal issues  of  administration,  scoring  and  interpretation  of 
tests  such  as  the  WAIS-R,  WISC-III.  Rorschach,  and  TAT. 
Usucilly  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  in 
clinical  psychology  doctoral  program. 
57.680  Practicum  Training  I  (3)  Practice  in  skills  related 
to  counseling  psychotherapy  by  systematic  exposure  to 
critical  elements  in  interviews  through  supervision  cind 


guided  observation.  Usually  offered  every  feill.  Prerequisite: 
f)ermission  of  instructor. 

57.681  Practicum  Training  n  (3)  Continuation  of  Prac- 
ticum Training  I.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  instructor. 

57.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Psychology  (1-6) 
57.692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 
See  description  under  Coopjerative  Eklucation  in  this  pub- 
lication. Usually  offered  every  term. 

57.698  Directed  Research  (3-6)  Consult  the  department. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  may  be 
the  same.  Usucilly  offered  every  term.  May  not  be  used  in 
place  of  57.796.  57.797.  57.798,  or  57.799. 
57.710  Behavior  Therapy  Practicum  (3)  Review  of  be- 
havior therapy  and  cognitive-behavioral  techniques.  Su- 
pervision cmd  co-therapy  in  application  of  techniques. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  Doctoral  stu- 
dents in  Cliniced  Psychology.  Note:  Not  open  to  students 
who  have  taken  57.580  Behavior  Therapy  Practicum 

57.791  Clinical  Seminar  in  Psychotherapy  I  (3)  Usually 
offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

57.792  Clinical  Seminar  in  Psychotherapy  n  (3)  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  p)ermission  of  instructor. 

57.796  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (3)  May  not  be  rep>eated 
for  credit. Usually  offered  every  term. 

57.797  Master's  Thesis  Research  (1-3)  May  be  repeated 
for  credit,  but  not  within  the  same  term;  topic  may  be  the 
same.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  57.796. 

57.798  Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar  (3)  Usually  of- 
fered every  term. 

57.799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Research  (1-9)  May  be 
repeated  for  credit,  but  not  within  the  same  term;  topic 
may  be  the  same.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
57.798. 

Philosophy  and  Religion 

Philosophy 
Undergraduate  Courses 

60. 100  Introduction  to  Logic  (3)  Basic  principles  of  in- 
ductive and  deductive  reasoning.  Text  and  exercises  sup- 
plemented by  readings  and  discussions  in  history, 
philosophy,  and  applications  of  logic.  Usually  offered  every 
term. 

60. 105  Western  Philosophy  /A  2: 1  (3)  A  historical  intro- 
duction to  the  Western  philosophical  tradition.  Students 
closely  examine  classic  and  contemporciry  texts  on  the 
nature  of  reality,  truth,  morality,  goodness,  and  justice; 
the  possibility  of  knowledge;  faith,  reason,  and  the  exis- 
tence of  God;  and  the  issue  of  fi-eedom  and  determinism. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who 
have  taken  60.101  Introduction  to  Philosophy. 
60.200  Selected  Basic  Topics  in  Philosophy  (3)  Topics 
include:  great  ideas  that  changed  history;  moral  choices 
in  contemporary  society;  p)opular  issues  in  philosophy; 
philosophy,  psychology,  and  the  emotions;  and  existentiad- 
ism.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic 
must  be  different.  Offered  irregularly. 
60.210  European  Philosophy  and  the  American  Exper- 
iment /S  2:2  (3)  The  founding  documents  of  the  American 
nation — the  Declaration  of  Independence  £md  the  ConsU- 
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tution — are  uniquely  philosophical.  Students  examine  the 
philosophical  writings  that  influenced  the  authors  of  these 
documents,  and  analyze  the  documents  against  this  back- 
ground. Criticisms  of  the  documents  and  current  disputes 
about  their  proper  role  are  considered.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit 
53. 105  or  60. 105  or  29. 1 10. 

60.220  Moral  Philosophy  /A  2:2  (3)  The  theories  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  goodness  found  in  Western  philoso- 
phy. The  major  topics  of  discussion  are:  traditional 
principles  for  evaluating  goodness  and  telling  right  from 
wrong;  the  difference  between  fact  and  value;  the  justifica- 
tion of  normative  judgments;  objectivity  in  ethics;  and  the 
relationship  between  moral  and  nonmoral  goodness.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education 
credit  60. 105  or  73. 1 10. 

60.221  Philosophy,  Politics,  and  Society  /A,  S  (3)  The- 
ories of  the  nature  of  society  and  justification  of  social 
institutions.  Critical  study  of  such  social  problems  as  con- 
trol of  technology  and  the  environment,  education,  milita- 
rism, racism,  imperialism,  civil  disobedience,  rebellion, 
and  revolution.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

60.225  Ethical  Issues  in  Government,  Business,  and 
Media  /S  4:2  (3)  The  major  types  of  ethical  principles  that 
affect  individual  behavior  in  public  and  private  institu- 
tions. The  constraints  that  organizational  structures  and 
technology  impose  on  ethical  decision  making.  Case  stud- 
ies of  employee  privacy,  welfare  rights,  aflBrmative  action, 
advertising  and  research  ethics,  professional  ethical  codes, 
exploitation,  developmental  ethics,  just  war  theories.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education 
credit  53. 1 10  or  54. 105. 

60.230  Meaning  and  Purpose  in  the  Arts  /A  1:2  (3) 
Leading  theories  of  the  nature,  purpose,  and  meaning  of 
artistic  activities  and  objects  examined  through  writings 
of  philosophers,  artists,  and  critics  of  ancient  and  modem 
times.  Both  Western  and  non-Westem  viewpoints  are  con- 
sidered. Student  projects  apply  critical  ideas  to  particular 
works  in  an  art  form  familiar  to  them.  Usually  offered  every 
fall.  Prerequisite  for  General  Ekiucation  cr&dit  05.100  or 
23.105  or  23.135  or  67.1 10.  Note:  not  open  to  students 
who  have  taken  60.330  Aesthetics. 

60.300  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy  /A  (3)  History 
of  Western  philosophy  from  the  earliest  period  through  the 
sixteenth  century.  Philosophers  and  their  general  cultural 
milieu.  TTie  formation  of  the  classical  world  view  and  ac- 
commodation of  this  world  picture  to  requirements  of  Ju- 
daism, Christianity,  and  Islam.  Meets  with  60.600.  Usually 
offered  alternate  falls. 

60.301  Modem  Philosophy  from  Bacon  to  Hegel  /A  (3) 
Modem  Western  philosophic  ideas  cire  studied  in  relation 
to  the  scientific,  cultural,  and  pxiUtical  environment  of  sev- 
enteenth euid  eighteenth  century  Europe.  No  previous 
course  in  philosophy  required,  but  students  will  find  it 
helpful  to  have  taken  60.300.  Meets  with  60.601.  Usually 
offered  every  spring. 

60.302  Nineteenth  Century  Philosophy  (3)  This  is  the 
first  of  two  courses  that  explore  the  fundamental  themes 
of  contemporary  Western  philosophy  and  their  relation  to 
historical  developments,  such  as  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, and  scientific  developments,  such  as  the  Darwinian 
revolution.  Among  the  topics  covered  are  utilitarianism, 
pragmatism.  Marxism,  existentialism,  and  philosophy  of 


science.  Meets  with  60.602.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Pre- 
requisite; one  introductory  course  in  philosophy. 
60.303  Twentieth  Centiuy  Philosophy  (3)  This  is  the 
sequel  to  60.302.  It  explores  the  fundamental  themes  of 
contemporary  Western  philosophy  in  view  of  historical  de- 
velopments, such  as  the  world  wars,  and  intellectual  de- 
velopments, such  as  Einstein's  and  Freud's  discoveries. 
Topics  covered  include  pragmatism,  Marxism,  existential- 
ism, phenomenology,  deconstructionism,  philosophy  of 
science,  and  analytic  philosophy.  Meets  with  60.603.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  one  introductory 
course  in  philosophy. 

60.310  The  Classical  Period  (3)  Regularly  recurring  top- 
ics include:  the  pre-Socratics,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Neo-Platon- 
ism.  and  Augustine.  Meets  with  60.610.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit  but  not  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different. 
Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite:  60.300  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

60.311  Modem  European  Movements  (3)  Regularly  re- 
curring topics  include:  the  British  empiricists,  continental 
rationalists,  Kant,  Hegel,  and  post-Hegelian  idealism. 
Meets  with  60.61 1.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not  in 
the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered 
alternate  springs.  Prerequisite:  one  introductory  course  in 
philosophy. 

60.312  Recent  and  Contemporary  Philosophers  (3) 

Regularly  recurring  topics:  Nietzsche,  Kierkegaard, 
Husserl,  natviralism,  French  existentialism,  German  exis- 
tentialism, post-existential  European  philosophy,  and  an- 
alytic philosophy  and  phenomenology.  Meets  with  60.612. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not  in  the  same  term;  topic 
must  be  different.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequi- 
site: two  courses  in  philosophy  or  permission  of  instructor. 

60.313  Studies  in  Oriental  Philosophy  (3)  Regularly  re- 
curring topics:  Buddhist  philosophy,  Chinese  philosophy. 
Meets  with  60.613.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not  in 
the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Offered  irregularly. 

60.314  American  Philosophy  (3)  The  background  and 
substance  of  American  philosophy  since  colonial  times. 
The  role  of  philosophical  ideas,  European  and  indigenous, 
in  the  growth  of  American  culture.  Meets  with  60.614. 
Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in 
philosophy. 

60.315  Topics  in  Jewish  Philosophy  (3)  Rotating  topics 
on  the  chief  intellectual  and  philosophical  currents  of  Jew- 
ish thought.  Topics  may  include  the  study  of  the  major 
Jewish  thinkers  of  the  past,  such  as  Philo,  Maimonides, 
or  Martin  Buber;  or  the  course  may  be  organized  themat- 
ically  around  such  questions  as  the  relationship  of  Jewish 
thought  to  Aristotelian  philosophy  or  the  resonance  of  the 
Holocaust  in  Jewish  philosophy.  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
but  not  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Meets 
with  60.615.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

60.341  Philosophy  of  the  Social  Sciences  (3)  The  nature 
of  explanation,  extent  of  prediction,  use  of  theories,  appli- 
cability of  the  methods  of  natural  sciences  in  the  social 
sciences,  Eind  objectivity  and  value-neutrality  of  social  sci- 
entific knowledge.  Meets  with  60.64 1 .  Usually  offered  every 
fall.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  philosophy  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

60.342  Philosophy  of  Psychology  (3)  After  reviewing  tra- 
ditional philosophical  problems  concerning  mind-body 
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dualism,  the  course  explores  the  various  attempts  to  for- 
mulate a  naturalistic  theory  of  human  cognition  and  be- 
havior, including  neurophysiological  approaches, 
attempts  at  computer  simulation  of  behavior,  artificial  in- 
telligence, and  problems  of  rationality,  language,  and  per- 
sonal identity.  Meets  with  60.642.  Offered  irregularly. 
Prerequisite:  one  course  in  philosophy  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

60.353  Metaphysics  (3)  Course  focuses  on  one  of  the 
following  topics:  mind  and  soul,  the  concept  of  freedom. 
Emalysis  emd  explanation  of  action,  and  metaphysics  and 
metaphilosophy.  Meets  with  60.653.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  but  not  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different. 
Offered  irregularly.  Prerequisite:  two  courses  in  philosophy 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

60.355  Philosophy  of  Religion  (3)  Leading  contemporary 
movements  in  the  philosophy  of  religion.  Meets  with 
60.655.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite:  two 
courses  in  philosophy  or  permission  of  instructor. 
60.386  Selected  Topics  in  Philosophy  (3)  Themes  posed 
by  nonraUonal  challenges  to  the  major  scientific  and  cul- 
tural movements  in  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century 
thought.  Emphasis  on  the  relationships  between  these  de- 
velopments and  their  artistic,  social,  £md  politiccil  counter- 
parts. Topics  include:  medical  ethics,  philosophy  of 
language,  advanced  philosophical  argumentation,  and 
philosophy  of  reason  and  passion.  Usually  meets  with 
60.686.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  within  the  same  term; 
topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisite: 60. 105  or  permission  of  instructor. 

60.390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Philosophy  (1-6) 

60.391  Internship  in  Philosophy  and  Social  Policy  (1-6) 
Meets  with  60.691.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

60.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  in 
Philosophy  and  Social  Policy  (3-6)  See  description  tmder 
Cooperative  Education  in  this  publication.  Meets  with 
60.692. 

60.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Philosophy  (1-6) 
60.498  Honors  Project  in  Philosophy  (3-6)  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  department  and  University 
Honors  Director. 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

60.500  Modem  Deductive  Logic  (3)  Introduction  to  mod- 
em symbolic  methods  in  deductive  reasoning;  the  merits 
of  competing  systems  and  the  philosophical  issues  in- 
volved. Special  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  not  required. 
Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Prerequisite:  60.100  In- 
troduction to  Logic  or  permission  of  instructor.  Note:  not 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  60.350/650  Modem  De- 
ductive Logic. 

60.520  Seminar  on  Ethical  Theory  (3)  Survey  of  the 
development  of  ethical  theory  in  Western  philosophy  by 
amalysis  of  major  works  in  classical  and  contemporary 
moral  philosophy.  Among  the  issues  investigated  are  the 
nature  of  the  good  and  the  right,  the  possibility  of  moral 
knowledge,  the  principles  of  individual  virtue  and  social 
justice,  the  problems  of  ethical  relativism  amd  absolutism, 
and  the  foundations  of  modem  conceptions  of  human 
rights.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  one  introduc- 
tory course  in  philosophy.  Note:  Not  open  to  those  who 


have  received  credit  for  60.386/620  Seminar  on  Ethical 
Theory. 

60.525  Seminar  on  Modem  Moral  Problems  (3)  Investi- 
gation of  moral  philosophers'  attempts  to  analyze  sp)ecific 
moral  problems  (e.g..  abortion,  euthanasia,  pornography, 
surrogate  parenting,  capital  punishment,  economic  jus- 
tice, affirmative  action,  research  with  human  subjects,  ge- 
netic research,  government  secrecy  and  deception)  and  to 
formulate  general  principles  for  ethical  analysis  of  social 
policies  and  professional  ethics  (for  lawyers,  doctors,  etc.). 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  one  introductory 
course  in  philosophy.  Note:  Not  open  to  those  who  have 
received  credit  for  60.386/625  Seminar  on  Modem  Moreil 
Problems. 

60.545  Seminar  on  Theories  of  Human  Nature  (3)  The- 
ories of  the  nature  of  humem  beings  and  the  human  con- 
dition. This  course  considers  contemporary  as  well  as 
historical  answers  to  questions  such  as.  Are  we  free  or 
determined?  rational  or  irrational?  inherently  good  or  evil? 
selfish  or  altruistic?  spiritual  or  matericilistic?  socicil  or 
individualistic?  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
one  introductory  course  in  philosophy.  Note:  not  open  to 
students  who  have  taken  60.645  Seminar  on  Theories  of 
Human  Nature. 

60.590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Phflosophy  (1-6) 

Graduate  Courses 

Note:  Courses  at  the  600  level  generally  meet  with  courses 
at  the  300  level.  Registration  at  the  600  level  implies  grad- 
uate-level assignments  and  higher  expectations  regarding 
performance. 

60.600  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy  (3)  History  of 
Western  philosophy  from  the  earliest  period  through  the 
sixteenth  century.  Philosophers  and  their  general  cultural 
milieu.  The  formation  of  the  classical  world  view  and  ac- 
commodation of  this  world  picture  to  requirements  of  Ju- 
daism, Christianity,  and  Islam.  Meets  with  60.300.  Usually 
offered  alternate  falls. 

60.601  Modem  Philosophy  from  Bacon  to  Hegel  (3) 
Modem  Western  philosophic  ideas  are  studied  in  relation 
to  the  scientific,  cultural,  and  political  environment  of  sev- 
enteenth and  eighteenth  century  Europe.  No  previous 
course  iii  philosophy  required,  but  students  will  find  it 
helpful  to  have  taken  60.600.  Meets  with  60.301.  Usually 
offered  every  spring. 

60.602  Nineteenth  Century  Philosophy  (3)  This  is  the 
first  of  two  courses  that  explore  the  fundamental  themes 
of  contemporary  Western  philosophy  and  their  relation  to 
historical  developments,  such  as  the  Industricil  Revolu- 
tion, and  to  scientific  developments,  such  as  the  Darwinicin 
revolution.  Among  the  topics  covered  are  utilitarianism, 
pragmatism,  Marxism,  existentialism,  and  the  philosophy 
of  science.  Meets  with  60.302.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
Prerequisite:  one  introductory  course  in  philosophy. 

60.603  Twentieth  Century  Philosophy  (3)  This  is  the 
sequel  to  60.602.  The  course  explores  the  fundeimental 
themes  of  contempxjrary  Western  philosophy  In  view  of 
historical  developments,  such  as  the  world  wars,  £ind  of 
intellectual  developments,  such  as  Einstein's  and  Freud's 
discoveries.  Topics  covered  include  pragmatism,  Mcirxism, 
existentialism,  phenomenology,  deconstrucUonism,  phi- 
losophy of  science,  and  analytic  philosophy.  Meets  with 


60.303.  Usually  oflFered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  one  in- 
troductory course  in  philosophy. 

60.610  The  Classical  Period  (3)  Regularly  recurring  top- 
ics include:  the  pre-Socratics,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Neo-Platon- 
ism,  and  Augustine.  Meets  with  60.310.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit  but  not  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  diflferent. 
Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite:  60.600  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

60.611  Modem  European  Movements  (3)  Regularly  re- 
curring topics  include:  the  British  empiricists,  continental 
rationalists,  Kant,  Hegel,  and  post-Hegelian  idealism. 
Meets  with  60.3 11.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not  in 
the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered 
alternate  springs.  Prerequisite:  one  introductory  course  in 
philosophy. 

60.612  Recent  and  Contemporary  Philosophers  (3) 
Regularly  recurring  topics:  Nietzsche,  Kierkegaard, 
Husserl,  naturalism,  French  existentialism,  German  exis- 
tentialism, post-existential  European  philosophy,  and  an- 
alytic philosophy  and  phenomenology.  Meets  with  60.312. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not  in  the  same  term;  topic 
must  be  different.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequi- 
site: two  courses  in  philosophy  or  jjermission  of  instructor. 

60.613  Studies  in  Oriental  Philosophy  (3)  Regularly  re- 
curring topics:  Buddhist  philosophy,  Chinese  philosophy. 
Meets  with  60.313.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not  in 
the  same  term;  topic  must  be  ciflferent.  Offered  irregularly. 

60.614  American  Philosophy  (3)  The  background  and 
substance  of  American  philosophy  since  colonial  times. 
The  role  of  philosophical  ideas,  European  and  indigenous, 
in  the  growth  of  American  culture.  Meets  with  60.314. 
Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in 
philosophy. 

60.615  Topics  in  Jewish  Philosophy  (3)  Rotating  topics 
on  the  chief  intellectual  and  philosophical  currents  of  Jew- 
ish thought.  Topics  may  include  the  study  of  the  major 
Jewish  thinkers  of  the  past,  such  as  Philo,  Maimonides, 
or  Martin  Buber;  or  the  course  may  be  organized  themat- 
ically  around  such  questions  as  the  relationship  of  Jewish 
thought  to  Aristotelian  philosophy  or  the  resonance  of  the 
Holocaust  in  Jewish  philosophy.  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
but  not  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Meets 
with  60.315.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

60.630  Aesthetics  (3)  Philosophical  theories  of  the  mean- 
ing and  value  of  eirt  in  Western  culture,  illustrated  by  ref- 
erence to  works  of  literature,  dramai.  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  music.  Students  majoring  in  artistic 
fields  are  encouraged  to  do  interdisciplinary  projects  deal- 
ing with  application  of  aesthetic  theory  to  materials  in  their 
own  fields.  Offered  irregularly.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in 
philosophy  or  permission  of  instructor. 

60.641  Philosophy  of  the  Social  Sciences  (3)  The  nature 
of  explanation,  extent  of  prediction,  use  of  theories,  appli- 
cability of  the  methods  of  natureil  sciences  in  the  socicd 
sciences,  emd  objectivity  eind  value-neutrality  of  social  sci- 
entific knovdedge.  Meets  with  60.34 1 .  Usucilly  offered  every 
fall.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  philosophy  or  permission 
of  Instructor. 

60.642  Philosophy  of  Psycholo^  (3)  After  reviewing  tra- 
ditional philosophical  problems  concerning  mind-body 
dualism,  the  course  explores  the  vairious  attempts  to  for- 
mulate a  naturalistic  theory  of  human  cognition  and  be- 
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havior,  including  neurophysiological  approaches,  at- 
tempts at  computer  simulation  of  behavior,  artificial  intel- 
ligence, and  problems  of  rationality,  language,  and 
personal  identity.  Meets  with  60.342.  Offered  irregularly. 
Prerequisite:  one  course  in  philosophy  or  jjermission  of 
instructor. 

60.653  Metaphysics  (3)  Course  focuses  on  one  of  the 
following  topics:  mind  and  soul,  the  concept  of  fi-eedom, 
analysis  and  explanation  of  action,  and  metaphysics  and 
metaphilosophy.  Meets  with  60.353.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  but  not  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  diflferent. 
Offered  irregularly.  Prerequisite:  two  courses  in  philosophy 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

60.655  Philosophy  of  Religion  (3)  Leading  contemporary 
movements  in  the  philosophy  of  religion.  Meets  with 
60.355.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite:  two 
courses  in  philosophy  or  permission  of  instructor. 

60.686  Selected  Topics  in  Philosophy  (3)  Themes  posed 
by  nonrational  challenges  to  the  major  scientific  and  cul- 
tural movements  in  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century 
thought.  Emphasis  on  the  relationships  between  these  de- 
velopments and  their  artistic,  social,  and  political  counter- 
parts. Topics  include:  medical  ethics,  philosophy  of 
language,  advanced  philosophical  argumentation,  and 
philosophy  of  reason  and  passion.  Usually  meets  with 
60.386.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  within  the  same  term; 
topic  must  be  diflferent.  Usually  oflfered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisite: 60. 105  or  permission  of  instructor. 

60.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Philosophy  (1-6) 

60.691  Internship  in  Philosophy  and  Social  Policy  (1-6) 

Meets  with  60.391.  Usually  oflfered  every  term. 

60.692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  in 
Philosophy  and  Social  Policy  (3-6)  See  description  under 
Cooperative  Education  in  this  publication.  Meets  with 
60.392. 

60.702  Graduate  Seminar  in  Philosophy  (3-12)  Inten- 
sive study  of  selected  problems  under  individual  direction. 
Multiple  registrations  of  three  credit  hours  each  for  a  max- 
imum of  twelve  hours  are  permitted  during  a  semester. 
Topics:  history  of  philosophy,  metaphysics,  logic,  episte- 
mology,  philosophy  of  science,  value  theory,  philosophy  of 
religion,  social  philosophy,  and  Eastern  philosophy.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be 
different.  Usually  oflfered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  four 
courses  in  philosophy  and  permission  of  department. 

60.797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (1-6)  May  be  repeated 
for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually 
oflfered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department 
chcdr. 

60.799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar  (1-24)  May  be 

repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  diflfer- 
ent. Usually  oflfered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department  chair. 
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Religion 
Undergraduate  Couises 

61.105  The  Reli^ous  Heritage  of  the  West  /A  2:1  (3) 

The  contribution  of  religion  to  Western  civilization.  The 
eastern  Mediterranean  roots  of  Western  religions,  the 
emergence  of  Christianity  in  the  Greco-Roman  world,  and 
the  rise  of  Islam.  The  mature  religious  synthesis  of  Medi- 
e\'al  Eurof>e.  Modem  secularism's  challenge  to  this  tradi- 
tion. Usually  offered  every  term.  Note:  not  open  to  students 
who  have  taken  61.270  Religious  Heritage  of  the  West. 
61. 170  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (3)  Literary, 
historical,  and  theological  study  of  the  New  Testament. 
Particular  attention  to  Jesus,  Paul,  and  the  development 
of  the  Christian  movement.  Usueilly  offered  every  spring. 
61.185  Forms  of  the  Sacred:  Religions  of  the  East  /A 
3:1  (3)  This  course  begins  with  an  introduction  to  the 
method  of  studjang  the  history  of  religions.  A  brief  survey 
of  primal  religions  and  Judaism  and  Christianity  provides 
a  basis  for  comparative  analysis  of  the  major  Eastern  reli- 
gions: Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Chinese  religion,  Shinto,  and 
Islam.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Note:  not  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  61. 183  Compeirative  Religion. 
61.210  Asian  and  African  Religious  Traditions  /A  3:2 
(3)  The  religious  traditions  of  South  Asia,  East  Asia,  and 
sub-Saharan  Afilca.  How  these  religious  traditions  func- 
tion as  systems  of  symbols,  how  they  interact  with  both 
indigenous  religious  traditions  (in  Asia)  and  external  reli- 
gious traditions  (Islam  and  Christianity),  and  how  they 
respond  to  modernization  and  imperialism.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit 
03.1 10  or  61.185. 

6 1 .220  Religious  Thought  /A  2:2  (3)  The  study  of  religion 
and  religion's  role  in  life.  Beginning  with  modem  ap- 
proaches to  the  study  of  religion,  this  course  examines 
religious  ways  of  defining  the  human  situation,  the  quest 
for  salvation,  wholeness,  and  transcendence,  and  the 
problem  of  speaking  about  the  divine  within  the  terms  of 
modem  culture.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite 
for  General  Education  credit  07. 100  or  6 1 .  105. 

61.370  Islam  (3)  Hundreds  of  millions  of  people  adhere  to 
Islam,  sometimes  described  as  the  world's  fastest  growing 
religion.  Students  examine  historical  origins.  Prophet  Mu- 
hammad, Quran,  and  other  formative  elements  underlying 
the  modem  Muslim  situation.  Meets  with  61.670.  Usually 
offered  alternate  falls. 

61.371  Topics  in  Jewish  Religion  (3)  Rotating  topics  on 
the  chief  religious  themes  of  Judaism.  Topics  may  include 
the  study  of  major  Jewish  religious  thinkers  of  the  past, 
such  as  Rashi  or  other  rabbinical  scholars;  or  courses  may 
be  organized  themaUcally  around  such  issues  as  the  role 
of  mysticism  in  Judaism.  Meets  with  61.671.  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit  but  not  with  in  the  same  term;  topic  must 
be  different.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

61 .373  Hinduism  (3)  This  amazingly  vital,  age-old  religion 
has  more  than  once  extended  its  influence  as  a  religion  of 
truly  worldwide  signiflccince.  Origins,  early  literature,  and 
main  expressions  of  Hinduism  (including  Yoga,  Bhakti, 
and  cult  of  the  Divine  Mother)  are  presented.  Students 
develop  topics  of  their  own  interest.  Meets  with  61.673. 
Usually  offered  every  spring. 

61.386  Topics  in  Religious  Discussion  (3)  Examination 
of  important  problems,  thinkers,  and  issues  in  classical 


and  contemporary  religious  thought.  Recent  offerings  have 
included:  Thought  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Philosophical  The- 
ology of  Paul  Tlllich.  Thought  of  Rudolf  Bultmann,  God 
Talk,  Problem  of  God,  Social  Scientific  Study  of  Religion  in 
Small  Group  Process,  New  Religious  Movements,  Occult 
World,  Johannine  Literature,  The  Catholic  Tradition. 
Prophets  and  Politics,  The  Gospels,  and  Varieties  of  E^ly 
Christianity  and  Their  Modem  Counterparts.  Meets  with 
61.686.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not  in  the  same 
term;  topic  must  be  different.  Offered  irregularly. 
61.390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Religion  (1-6) 
61.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Religion  (1-6) 
61.498  Honors  Project  in  Religion  (3-6)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department  chair  and  university  honors  di- 
rector. 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 
61.590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Religion  (1-6) 
Graduate  Courses 

Note:  Courses  at  the  600  level  generally  meet  with  courses 
at  the  300  level.  Registration  at  the  600  level  implies  grad- 
uate-level assignments  and  higher  expectations  regarding 
performance. 

61.600  Contemporary  Religious  Thought  (3)  Major  cur- 
rents in  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  Jewish  and 
Christian  religious  thought.  The  origins  of  religious  exis- 
tentialism, rise  of  modem  atheism,  conflict  with  natural 
and  social  sciences,  influence  of  historical-critical  method, 
development  of  religious  libercdism,  and  the  twentieth -cen- 
tury reaction  of  neo-orthodoxy  and  "crisis  theology."  Usu- 
ally offered  alternate  falls. 

61.670  Islam  (3)  Hundreds  of  millions  of  p>eople  adhere  to 
Islcmi,  sometimes  described  as  the  world's  fastest  growing 
religion.  Students  examine  historical  origins.  Prophet  Mu- 
hcmimad,  Quran,  and  other  formative  elements  underlying 
the  modem  Muslim  situation.  Meets  with  61.370.  Usually 
offered  alternate  falls. 

61.671  Topics  in  Jewish  Religion  (3)  Rotating  topics  on 
the  chief  religious  themes  of  Judaism.  Topics  may  include 
the  study  of  major  Jewish  religious  thinkers  of  the  past, 
such  as  Rashi  or  other  rabbinical  scholars;  or  courses  may 
be  organized  thematically  around  such  issues  as  the  role 
of  mysticism  in  Judaism.  Meets  with  61.371.  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit  but  not  with  in  the  Scmie  term;  topic  must 
be  different.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

61 .673  Hinduism  (3)  This  amazingly  vital,  age-old  religion 
has  more  than  once  extended  its  influence  cis  a  religion  of 
truly  worldwide  significance.  Origins,  early  literature,  and 
main  expressions  of  Hinduism  (including  Yoga,  Bhakti, 
and  cult  of  the  Divine  Mother)  are  presented.  Students 
develop  topics  of  their  own  interest.  Meets  with  61.373. 
Usually  offered  every  spring. 

61.686  Topics  in  Religious  Discussion  (3)  Examination 
of  important  problems,  thinkers,  and  issues  in  classical 
cind  contemporary  religious  thought.  Recent  offerings  have 
included:  Thought  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Philosophical  The- 
ology of  Paul  Tillich,  Thought  of  Rudolf  Bultmann.  God 
Talk,  Problem  of  God,  Social  Scientific  Study  of  Religion  in 
Small  Group  Process.  New  Religious  Movements,  Occult 
World,  Johannine  Literature,  The  Catholic  Tradition. 
Prophets  and  Politics,  The  Gosp>els,  and  Veirieties  of  Early 
Christianity  and  Their  Modem  Counterparts.  Meets  with 


61.386.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not  in  the  same 
term;  topic  must  be  different.  OflFered  irregularly. 
61.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Religion  (1-6) 
61.797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (1-6)  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  depeirtment  chair.. 

Sociology 

Undergraduate  Courses 

65.100  American  Society  /S  4:1  (3)  American  pluralism 
and  the  variety  of  social  arrangements  and  relationships 
found  in  American  society.  The  emphasis  is  on  how  society 
is  stratified;  how  organizations  and  institutions  influence 
the  way  Americans  think,  talk,  feel,  and  act;  and  how  dif- 
ferent groups  (racial  and  ethnic)  cind  divisions  (gender  and 
class)  within  society  have  differential  access  to  power  and 
privilege.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Note:  This  course  is 
a  prerequisite  for  all  250-400  level  sociology  courses. 
65. 1 10  Views  from  the  Third  World  /S  3: 1  (3)  Introduc- 
tion to  the  sociology  of  the  Third  World  through  study  of 
the  works  of  its  own  intellectuals  and  political  leaders. 
Reflections  on  Third  World  societal  structures  and  expla- 
nations of  dilemmas  of  development  and  of  strategies  for 
overcoming  these  dilemmas.  The  course  links  texts  to  their 
Third  World  context.  Usually  ofiered  every  term. 
65.150  Global  Sociology  (3)  An  introduction  to  sociology 
as  the  study  of  global  change.  This  course  compares  the 
economic,  political,  cultural,  and  family  institutions  of  dif- 
ferent national  societies  as  they  are  affected  by  the  newly 
globalized  social  system.  Covers  sociological  tools  and  con- 
cepts used  for  cinalyzing  global  transformation  and  its  im- 
pact on  the  future  direction  of  nations,  organizations,  and 
individuals.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
65.205  The  Family  /S  4:2  (3)  The  family  as  a  social 
institution  in  a  changing  society.  Social  inequalities  of 
class,  race,  ethnicity,  and  gender  as  key  factors  in  shaping 
diverse  forms  and  experiences  in  family  life.  Theoretical 
cind  actual  ciltematives  to  family  patterns  as  well  as  the 
future  of  the  American  family.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
Prerequisite  for  General  Ekiucation  credit  03. 1 50  or  57. 1 05. 
65.210  Inequality:  Class,  Race,  Ethnicity  /S  4:2  (3) 
Structured  inequality  in  society  in  socioeconomic,  racial, 
and  gender  terms.  How  the  individual's  life  and  experi- 
ences are  circumscribed  and  structured  by  his  or  her  po- 
sition in  the  social  stratification  system.  How  and  why 
stratification  systems  emerge  and  are  reproduced  and 
their  alternatives.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite 
for  General  Education  credit  19. 100  or  65. 100  or  53. 1 10. 
65.215  The  Rise  of  Critical  Social  Thought  /S  2:2  (3) 
Issues  about  social  science  as  a  critical  vision  of  society; 
imagined  socied  possibilities  and  their  comparison  to  ex- 
isting socicil  institutions.  Secondary  themes  are  individual 
development,  community,  large  societal  institutions,  the 
effects  of  Industrialism  and  capitalism,  and  the  limits  of 
social  science  knowledge  as  a  guide  to  social  planning  cind 
socled  action.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for 
General  Education  credit:  29. 100  or  60. 105  or  73. 1 10  or 
76.150. 

65.220  Work  and  Leisure  in  America  /S  4:2  (3)  A  cul- 
tural, .soc1o-p(jlitiral.  and  economic  analysis  of  how  people 
in  the  U.S.  and  other  parts  of  the  world  work  and  play. 
Examines  the  development  of  Americzin  forms  of  work  and 
leisure  organizations  and  the  Impact  of  gender,  race,  and 
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class  on  work  and  leisure.  The  sociological  concepts  of 
alienation,  stress,  and  role  conflict  are  used  to  explore  the 
effect  of  work  and  non-work  (such  as  retirement  and  un- 
employment) on  the  individual  and  society.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit 
19.100  or  54.105  or  65.100. 

65.225  Contemporary  Arab  World  /S  3:2  (3)  The  social, 
economic,  and  political  structure  of  the  Arab  World  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  impact  on  this  region  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  oil  revenues.  A  macrosociological  approach 
places  the  region  in  the  global  political  economy  and  intro- 
duces students  to  its  problematics  and  historical-culturail 
specificity.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  Gen- 
eral Education  credit  33. 105  or  65. 1 10  or  61. 185. 
65.230  Conflict  and  Change  in  Latin  America  /S  3:2 
(3)  An  introduction  to  Latin  America  through  the  lens  of 
sociology.  Latin  American  forms  of  economic  and  political 
organization  and  the  societal  conflicts  over  them.  Alterna- 
tive Latin  American  models  for  development  and  change; 
who  has  advocated  each  model  and  why.  UsuEilly  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit 
65. 1 10  or  19. 1 10  or  53. 130. 

65.235  Women  in  the  Third  World  3:2  (3)  Focusing  on 
Third  World  women  and  social  change  in  different  cultural 
contexts  and  in  the  global  political-economic  system,  this 
course  emphasizes  the  centrality  of  women  in  the  rapidly 
changing  world,  particularly  in  terms  of  work,  distributive 
justice,  development  policy,  democratization,  and  the  en- 
vironment. Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit 
19. 1 10  or  23. 150  or  65. 1 10. 

65.280  Sociological  Examination  of  Italy  since  World 

War  n  (3)  Ebcamination  of  significant  facets  of  Italian  soci- 
ety in  the  jjeriod  since  World  War  II  with  a  comparison  of 
Italian  and  American  experience.  Offered  only  in  Rome. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

65.285  Education  for  International  Development  /S 
3:2  (3)  The  conserving  role  of  education  as  a  socializing 
agent  and  the  liberating  role  of  education  as  an  engine  of 
change.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic impact  of  education  in  national  development,  espe- 
cially in  the  Third  World.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite/or  General  Educafion  credit:  03.1 10  or  19.1 10 
or  33. 1 10  or  65. 110.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  21.205  Education  for  International  Development. 
65.315  Major  Social  Theorists  (3)  Examines  the  contri- 
butions of  major  thinkers  in  socied  theory.  Focus  on  both 
"classical"  thinkers,  such  as  Marx,  Durkheim.  and  Weber, 
and  more  contemporary  theorists,  such  as  George  Herbert 
Mead.  Talcot  Parsons,  and  Simone  de  Beauvoir.  Traces 
formative  influences  on  existing  schools  of  social  theory. 
Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  65. 100  or  65. 150. 
65.320  Introduction  to  Social  Research  (3)  An  introduc- 
tion to  the  major  research  methods  in  social  science,  their 
links  to  theory  and  practice,  and  their  use  in  research 
projects.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  65.100 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

65.350  Social  Problems  in  a  Changing  World  (3)  Socio- 
logiccil  perspjectives  on  the  construction  of  social  problems 
In  a  changing  world.  Focus  on  analysis  of  contrasting  views 
and  solutions  for  such  conditions  as  globed  inequality,  en- 
vironmental degradation,  population  growth,  inequalities 
based  on  economic  class,  race,  gender,  sexucd  orientation. 
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and  age.  cind  institutional  crises  involving  families,  educa- 
tion, health  care,  crime  and  justice.  Usually  offered  every 
fall.  Prerequisite:  65. 100  or  65. 150. 

65.351  Race  and  Ethnic  Conflict:  Global  Perspectives 
(3)  A  focus  on  what  happjens  when  divergent  types  of  per- 
sons experience  social  contact.  Racial,  ethnic,  tribal,  na- 
tional, and  religious  interactions  throughout  the  world. 
The  processes  include  conflict,  £im£ilgamation,  accultura- 
tion, assimilation,  prejudice,  and  discrimination.  Usually 
offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  65. 100  or  65. 150. 

65.352  Women,  Men,  and  Social  Change  (3)  Focuses  on 
gender  as  a  basic  organizational  principle  of  social  life  in 
order  to  study  the  sociaJ  construction  of  gender  and  how 
gender  relationships  are  transformed  in  the  process  of  so- 
cial change.  The  course  examines  how  race,  class,  and 
gender  interact  with  culture  in  shaping  the  lives,  social 
fXJsiUons  and  relationships  of  diverse  kinds  of  women  and 
men  in  a  changing  world.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  65. 100  or  65. 150. 

65.360  Individual  Identity  and  Social  Change  (3)  Ex- 
amines how  diverse  individual  identities  are  forged  within 
the  controlling  social  relations  of  gender,  race-ethnicity, 
and  social  claiss;  the  tension  between  the  individual  and 
structured  inequality:  and  self-representation  of  identity 
in  everyday  practices  and  in  social  movements  to  resist 
social  control.  Usually  offered  alternative  springs.  Prereq- 
uisite: 65. 100  or  65. 150. 

65.365  Economic  Development  and  Social  Change  (3) 
A  course  on  societal  development  that  explores  what  it 
means  for  a  society  to  "develop."  How  do  we  measure  a 
society's  development  and  what  is  known  about  the  mate- 
rial, economic,  political,  social  and  cultural  conditions  nec- 
essary for  development?  What  worked  and  what  did  not 
work  in  past  development  strategies  cind  which  strategy  is 
most  likely  to  succeed  in  the  1 990's  global  socio-economic 
system?  Meets  with  65.665.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  65. 100  or  65. 150. 

65.367  The  Post-Industrial  Metropolis  (3)  The  transi- 
tion to  a  post-industrial  society  has  led  to  a  dramatic  socio- 
political restructuring  of  major  cities  into  complex  systems 
of  urban- suburban  metropolises.  Regional,  national,  and 
international  forces  are  responsible  for  the  contemporary 
growth  and  economic  prosperity  of  suburban  "edge"  cities 
cmd  the  concentration  of  poverty  and  racial-ethnic/na- 
tioncil  minorities  in  the  central  city.  This  course  explores 
the  emerging  international  hierarchy  of  "global  cities"  with 
socio-spatial  patterns  of  inequality  and  political  conflict. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  65.100  or 
65.150. 

65.370  Power,  Politics  and  Society  (3)  Political  sociology 
in  a  comparative  global  persf)ective  including  the  role  eind 
functions  of  the  state;  relative  state  autonomy;  state  legit- 
imacy; forms  of  democracy  and  democratization  processes; 
state  and  civil  society;  political  ideology  and  culture;  and 
ethnicity,  nationalism,  and  the  state.  Usually  offered  alter- 
nate springs.  Prerequisite:  65. 100  or  65. 150. 

65.371  Religious  Conflict  and  Social  Change  (3)  Anal- 
ysis of  the  role  of  religion,  religious  revivalism  and  religious 
fundamentalism  in  socied  change  in  the  modem  world. 
Comparative  religious  revivalism  and  fundamentalism  as 
new,  anti-systematic  socio-political  movements  for  change 
in  major  religions  across  the  globe.  Focus  on  social  bases, 
structures,  ideology  cind  djmamics  of  religious  movements 


and  religious  conflict.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Pre- 
requisite: 65. 100  or  65. 150. 

65.372  Law,  Rights  and  Society  (3)  The  comparative 
sociology  of  legal  systems  including  state  laws,  social 
norms,  and  social  control.  Examines  inequality  in  the  pro- 
vision of  civil  rights  and  legal  statutes  with  regard  to  gen- 
der, ethnicity,  and  class.  Also  covers  state  legitimacy  and 
the  rule  of  the  law;  civil  law,  civil  society,  and  economic 
development;  and  law,  order,  and  movements  for  social 
change.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  65. 100 
or  65.150. 

65.374  Social  Welfare  Institutions  in  Comparative  Per- 
spective (3)  An  examination  of  the  development  emd  cur- 
rent state  of  institutions  that  grant  materiaJ  security  in  the 
face  of  risks  such  as  unemployment,  hunger,  old  age  or 
illness.  The  course  considers  social  welfare  programs  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  With  attention  to  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  factors  that  enhance  people's  life  chances 
and  security.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Prerequi- 
site: 65.100  or  65.150. 

65.382  Pacific  Rim  Development  in  Comparative  Per- 
spective (3)  Why  are  Pacific  Rim  nations,  such  as  Japan 
and  Korea,  growing  so  rapidly  and  so  equitably?  How  have 
culture,  labor  repression,  geopolitics,  and  the  state  influ- 
enced development?  This  course  examines  East  Asian  ex- 
ceptionalism  in  light  of  contemporeiry  development  theory 
and  through  comparisons  with  the  modernization  experi- 
ence of  other  world  regions.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Pre- 
requisite: 65. 100  or  65. 150. 

65.389  Society  and  the  Global  Environment  (3)  Explo- 
ration into  the  relationship  between  social  groups  and  the 
physical  environment.  Focus  on  the  actions  and  reactions 
of  public  and  policy  groups  in  identifying  and  coping  with 
natural  and  technological  problems.  Analysis  of  specific 
socio-environmental  problems  and  the  roles  and  methods 
of  socicil  scientists  and  others  in  social-impact  assessment 
and  socicil  change.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

65.390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Sociology 
(1-6) 

65.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  Education  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

65.415  Current  Issues  in  Social  Theory  (3)  Focus  on 
contemporary  social  theories  including  postmodernism, 
feminism,  neo-functionalism,  rational  choice,  world-sys- 
tems, and  neo-Mandsm.  Traces  relation — continuity  eind 
rupture — of  current  issues  to  classical  traditions  and  im- 
pxartant  thinkers  in  social  theory.  Emphasis  on  issues  of 
theory  construction,  evaluation  and  critique.  Usually  of- 
fered every  spring.  Prerequisite:  65. 100  or  65. 1 50. 

65.422  Survey  Research  Methods  (3)  An  overview  of  sur- 
vey research  advantages  and  limitations.  Practical  experi- 
ence in  cdl  phases:  design,  sampling,  questionnaire 
construction,  interviewing,  field-work  organization,  data- 
file  creation,  computerized  data  analysis,  and  report  writ- 
ing. Offered  irregularly.  Prerequisite:  65.320  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

65.423  Social  Policy  Research  (3)  An  overview  of  major 
issues  in  social-policy  program  evaluation.  Types  of  eval- 
uations and  basic  research  methods  appropriate  to  each. 
Practical  experience  in  designing  and  carrying  out  both 
qualitative  and  quantitative  evaluations  of  social  pro- 
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grains.  OflFered  irregularly.  Prerequisite:  65.320  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

65.425  Social  Advocacy  and  Social  Change  (3)  Exam- 
ines socicd  change  methods  and  mobilizing  successful 
movements  for  social  change:  defining  issues,  forming  con- 
stituencies, recruitment,  choosing  goals  and  strategies, 
criteria  for  choosing  tactics,  fundraising  and  resource  mo- 
bilization, grassroots  leadership  development,  handling 
the  media,  legislative  coalitions  and  judicial  remedies. 
Usually  off"ered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite:  65.100  or 
65.150. 

65.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Sociology  (1-6) 

65.491  Internship  (3-6)  Internship  in  social  service,  so- 
cial change,  and  social  research  agencies.  Internships  in 
social  research  agencies  require  completion  of  65.320.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit  but  not  in  the  same  term;  topic  must 
be  different.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
65.100  or  permission  of  instructor.  Permission  of  depart- 
ment chair  and  instructor  required. 

65.492  Major  Seminar  in  Sociology  (3)  Integrates  social 
theory  cind  research  as  well  as  social  policy  and  advocacy 
through  the  examination  of  social  issues  of  global  signifi- 
cance. Topics  vary,  with  focus  on  questions  such  as  who 
is  defining  the  issue,  what  do  sociologists  say  about  the 
issue,  and  how  central  is  sociological  knowledge  to  under- 
standing the  issue?  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prereq- 
uisite: 65. 100  or  65. 1 50. 

65.498,  65.499  Honors:  Senior  Year  (1-6) 
Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

65.515  Models  of  Societal  Development  (3)  Analysis  of 
the  structure  and  dynamics  of  whole  societies  in  the  mod- 
em global  system.  Paradigms  of  societal  development: 
classical  Marxism,  modernization,  dep)endency,  articula- 
tion of  modes  of  production,  world-system  theory,  neo- 
Marxism,  neomodemization,  etc.  Consideration  of  growth 
with  equity,  structural  adjustment,  privatization  and  sus- 
tainable growth  policies  on  societal  structure  and  change. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  graduate  stand- 
ing or  three  courses  in  sociology.  Note:  not  open  to  students 
who  have  taken  65.530  Macrosociology. 
65.531  Regional  Studies  in  Social  Change  (3)  Topical 
courses  examining  social  change  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  as  a  cause  and  consequence  of  economic  develop- 
ment. Emphasis  on  the  social  effects  of  governmental  or 
corporate  policies.  Examples  include  Latin  America  and 
the  Middle  East.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same 
term;  topic  must  be  different.  Offered  irregularly.  Prerequi- 
site: graduate  standing  or  three  courses  in  sociology. 
65.540  Social  Psychology:  Sociological  Perspectives 
(3)  The  relationships  between  person  and  group:  concepts, 
theories,  and  methods.  Interaction  of  social-structure  vari- 
ables cind  {personality  development,  adult  socialization  and 
£iging,  collective  behavior,  and  intergroup  relations.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing 
or  three  courses  in  sociology. 

65.550  Studies  in  Social  Stratification  and  MobUity  (3) 
Class,  status,  and  power  relations  in  society.  Caste,  estate, 
social  class,  and  social  mobility.  Theories  cind  research 
findings  of  current  Importance.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  or  three  courses  In 
sociology. 


65.553  Multiculturalism  (3)  Offers  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  social  experiences  of  diverse  cultural  groups  in  so- 
cieties such  as  the  United  States.  Highlights  the  intersec- 
tions of  culture  with  race,  gender,  and  class.  Reviews  both 
the  critique  and  the  appreciation  of  cultured  diversity  in 
the  light  of  social  research.  Usually  offered  alternate 
springs.  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  or  three  courses 
in  sociology. 

65.560  Work:  Sociological  Perspectives  (3)  The  relation- 
ships between  social  structure,  occupational  structure, 
and  the  kinds  of  work  available.  The  organization  of  work 
and  the  way  people  carry  out  their  work.  Usually  offered 
every  fall.  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  or  three  courses 
in  sociology. 

65.570  Sociology  of  Gender  and  Family  (3)  The  study 
of  gender  and  family  as  basic  principles  of  the  social  order 
and  primary  social  categories.  Introduces  students  to  the 
theories,  data  sources  and  applications  of  family  struc- 
tures cind  gender  relationships  in  the  United  States  and 
cross-culturally.  Usually  offered  every  feill.  Prerequisite: 
graduate  standing  or  three  courses  in  sociology. 
65.580  Social  Policy  Analysis  (3)  Examines  the  variety 
of  conceptual  fi-ames  that  social  scientists  use  in  analyzing 
social  policies  and  provides  a  basis  for  their  selection.  A 
second  part  deals  with  the  detailed  analysis  of  case  studies 
and  introduces  practitioners  who  contributed  to  them. 
Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite:  graduate 
standing  or  three  courses  in  sociology. 
65.590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Sociology  (1-6) 
Graduate  Courses 

65.610  History  of  Sociological  Theory  (3)  Comparative 
study  of  major  theorists  in  the  nineteenth  cind  twentieth 
centuries.  Usually  offered  every  faU. 

65.611  Modem  Sociological  Theory  (3)  An  analysis  of 
modem  sociological  theories  and  major  schools  of  social 
thought.  Problems  of  theory  construction.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  65.610. 

65.620.  65.621  Social  Research  I.  n  (3).  (3)  Conceptual 
and  procedural  asf)ects  of  research,  with  some  accent  on 
quantitative  methods.  Formulation  and  specification  of  re- 
secirch  questions,  development  of  research  designs,  amd 
translation  of  plans  into  action  (measurement,  data  collec- 
tion, data  processing,  and  preparation  of  research  reports). 
65.620  usually  offered  every  fall;  65.621  usually  offered 
every  spring. 

65.625  Global  and  Multicultural  Education  (3)  This 
course  deeds  with  the  role  of  Americcin  education  in  an 
interdependent  world,  examining  both  the  multicultural 
character  of  American  classrooms  and  the  international 
dimensions  of  the  American  school  curriculum.  It  explores 
such  issues  as  ethnocentrism,  empathy,  and  global  aware- 
ness, including  an  cinalysis  of  educational  matericds  and 
methods  useful  in  treating  these  Issues.  A  special  empha- 
sis is  placed  on  developing  skills  for  cross-cultural  under- 
standing and  communication.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  21.625 
Global  Education. 

65.630  Conflict  and  Change:  Macrosociological  Per- 
spectives (3)  Analysis  of  socio-politiccd  processes  in  the 
development  of  national,  regional,  and  world  systems.  The 
formation  of  social  movements  in  this  context.  Usually 
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offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  65.515  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

65.635  Training  Program  Design  (3)  An  introduction  to 
the  design  and  delivery  of  adult  training  programs,  empha- 
sizing the  development  of  skills  in  a  variety  of  training 
components:  needs  assessment,  goals  and  objectives, 
training  methodologies  and  materials,  and  evaluation. 
This  course  is  equally  appropriate  for  novice  trainers  or 
those  with  previous  experience.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  2 1 .635  Training 
Program  Design. 

65.650  Class  and  Stratum:  Organization  and  Con- 
sciousness (3)  Comparative  analysis  of  the  formation,  or- 
ganization, conflict,  and  consciousness  of  classes  and 
strata.  Includes  analysis  of  associated  systems  of  belief. 
Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  65.550  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

65.665  Economic  Development  and  Social  Change  (3) 
A  course  on  societal  development  that  explores  what  it 
means  for  a  society  to  "develop."  How  do  we  measure  a 
society's  development  and  what  is  known  about  the  mate- 
rial, economic,  political,  social  and  cultural  conditions  nec- 
essary for  development?  What  worked  and  what  did  not 
work  in  past  development  strategies  cmd  which  strategy  is 
most  likely  to  succeed  in  the  1990's  global  socio-economic 
system?  Meets  with  65.365.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
65.670  Gender,  Family,  and  Work  (3)  Informs  students 
about  the  interrelationship  between  work  and  family  for 
both  men  and  women.  The  course  deals  with  research  and 
policy  concerns  in  both  a  national  and  cross-cultural  per- 
spective. Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Prerequisite: 
65.560,  65.570,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

65.678  Education  and  Development:  Sector  Analysis 
(3)  Examines  education  as  a  social  institution  that  both 
reflects  and  influences  social,  economic,  and  political  life 
in  nation  states  and  globally.  Emphasizes  the  role  of  edu- 
cation as  an  engine  for  change  in  the  Third  World.  Organ- 
ized around  a  logical  framework  of  analysis,  sometimes 
called  the  Sector  Assessment  Format,  this  course  analyzes 
cind  compares  educational  systems  by  examining  issues 
of  access,  equity,  international  efficiency,  quality,  and  ex- 
ternal efTiciency.  Offered  irregularly.  Note:  not  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  21.678  Comparative  and 
Intemationcil  Education. 

65.679  Nonformal  Education  and  Development  (3)  An 
examination  of  the  role  of  nonformal  education  in  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  development  of  developing  na- 
tions. Specifically,  the  course  deeds  with  out-of-school 
progrcims  in  adult  education,  literacy,  health,  family  plan- 
ning, agriculture,  nutrition,  and  community  development. 
Case  matericds  from  several  countries  are  used  to  study 
the  issues  and  techniques  involved  in  human  resource 
development.  Offered  every  spring.  Note:  not  op)en  to  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  21.679  Nonformal  Education  and 
Development. 

65.680  Social  Policy  Research  (3)  An  introduction  to 
research  techniques  in  the  fields  of  applied  sociology,  eval- 
uation resccirch,  and  the  interdisciplinary  arena  of  social 
policy  studies.  Provides  students  with  the  necessary  soci- 
ological context  and  methodological  expertise  for  partici- 
pating in  practical  social  pxilicy  research.  Usually  offered 
every  fall.  Prerequisite:  65.580  or  permission  of  instructor. 


65.685  Proseminar:  International  Training  and  Educa- 
tion (3)  The  culminating  course  for  Master's  candidates  in 
the  International  Education  program.  Serving  as  a  cap- 
stone course,  it  requires  students  to  prepare  a  f)ortfolio 
that  synthesizes  their  program  of  study  and  identifies  and 
analyses  organizations  that  ojjerate  in  their  area.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  21.625/65.625  or 
2 1 .678/65.6'78;  of)en  to  International  Education  M.A.  can- 
didates or  by  p>ermission  of  instructor.  Note:  not  open  to 
students  who  have  taken  21.650  Proseminar:  Interna- 
tional Education. 

65.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Sociology  (1-6) 

65.691  Internship  (3)  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the 
same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  and  authorization  of 
dean  £md  instructor. 

65.692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 

See  description  under  Cooperative  ExJucaUon  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

65.710  Seminar  in  Sociological  Theory  (3)  Intensive 
study  of  selected  areas  or  schools  of  sociological  thought. 
Emphasis  on  the  use  of  primary  source  materials.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  differ- 
ent. Offered  irregularly.  Prerequisite:  fully  satisfactory  f)er- 
formance  on  the  theory  comprehensive  examination  eind 
permission  of  instructor. 

65.720  Seminar  in  Social  Research  (3)  Advanced  study 
in  selected  methodological  approaches  and  research  tech- 
niques in  social  research.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the 
same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Offered  irregularly. 
Prerequisite:  fully  satisfactory  performance  on  the  methods 
comprehensive  examination  eind  permission  of  instructor. 

65.750  Seminar  in  Social  Stratification  (3)  Exploration 
and  criticism  of  theoretical  and  methodological  aspects  of 
the  field.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic 
must  be  different.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Pre- 
requisite: permission  of  instructor. 

65.770  Seminar  in  Gender  and  Family  (3)  The  focus  of 
this  seminar  is  on  reconstructing  social  science  knowledge 
and  encouraging  primary  research  using  gender  as  a  guid- 
ing analytic  category  along  with  race  and  socicil  class.  Usu- 
ally offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
instructor. 

65.795  Master's  Research:  Independent  Study  in  So- 
ciology (3)  Directed  resecirch  under  the  supervision  of  a 
faculty  member  selected  by  the  student.  Preparation  of  a 
substantial  research  report  on  a  topic  related  to  the 
student's  field  of  concentration.  Offered  irreguleirly.  Prereq- 
uisite: permission  of  instructor. 

65.797  Master's  Thesis  Independent  Study  (1-6) 

65.799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Independent  Study  (1- 

12)  Directed  dissertation  research  under  the  supervision 
of  the  student's  dissertation  committee  chair.  Op)en  to 
graduate  students  whose  dissertation  prop>osal  hats  been 
approved  by  the  department.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
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Undergraduate  Courses 

67.102  Modem  Dance  I  /A  (3)  Students  learn  interrela- 
tionships between  dance  and  society,  which  form  the  con- 
text for  movement  expression.  Skill  development  is 
accompanied  by  a  study  of  twentieth  century  choreogra- 
phers and  the  social  conditions  shaping  their  artistry. 
Readings,  videos,  concerts,  classwork,  written  work,  and 
work  in  technique  enhance  participants'  knowledge.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  term. 

67. 103  Beginning  Jazz  Dance  /A  (3)  Study  of  jazz  as  a 
form  emerging  from  African  immigrant  encounters  with 
American  society.  The  development  of  jazz  dance  in  Amer- 
ica covers  the  history  of  minstrelsy,  vaudeville,  and  music 
theater.  Technical  development  is  augmented  by  readings, 
videos,  concerts,  and  written  papers.  Usually  offered  every 
term. 

67.104  Beginning  Ballet  (3)  Study  of  ballet  from  the  six- 
teenth century  European  courts,  as  a  form  expressing  the 
power  and  hierarchy  of  various  monarchs,  to  its  contem- 
porary manifestations.  Readings,  videos,  and  concerts  pro- 
vide a  social  context  while  development  of  technical  skill 
helps  cultivate  proficiency  and  understanding.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term. 

67.108  Beginning  Tap  Dance  (3)  Study  of  tap's  emer- 
gence as  a  cross-cultural  integration  of  Irish  and  African 
forms  in  the  United  States  and  of  its  development  as  a 
creative  expression  for  urban  Afi-ican  Americans.  Techni- 
cal development  is  augmented  by  readings,  videos,  con- 
certs and  papers.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

67.109  Dance  Practicum  (1)  Provides  the  student  with 
the  opportunity  to  continue  his/her  current  level  of  dance 
techiiique  course.  Student  may  register  for  practicum  only 
if  he/she  hcts  completed  the  3  credit  dcince  course  at  the 
100  level.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  within  the  same  term; 
dance  technique  must  be  different  for  each  credit  hour. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  completion  of 
equivalent  3  credit  dance  technique  course  and  jjermission 
of  Director  of  Dance. 

67. 1 10  Understanding  Music  /A  1: 1  (3)  An  introduction 
to  musical  lainguage  through  listening  and  comprehen- 
sion. The  frindamentals  of  acoustics,  melody,  harmony, 
form,  texture,  and  color  in  a  wide  range  of  music  from 
ancient  and  global  music  to  European  concert  music.  In- 
cludes listening  and  concert  attendance  requirements. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Note:  not  open  to  those  who 
have  taken  67. 120  Music  Appreciation  I. 

67. 1 15  Theatre:  Principles,  Plays,  and  Performance  /A 
1:1  (3)  An  overview  of  the  principles  of  drama  from  the 
ancient  Greeks  to  contemporary  society.  The  class  draws 
on  theatre  history  and  social  context,  the  reading  of  great 
literature,  critical  analyses,  and  cirUstlc  exploration  to  cul- 
minate in  the  experience  which  is  the  essential  element  of 
the  cirt  itself — performance.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Note:  not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  taken 
67. 150  Introduction  to  Performing  Arts:  Theater. 

67.120  Music  Fundamentals  (3)  Introductory  study  of 
musical  notation  and  theory  including  rhythm,  intervals. 
sc£iles,  keys,  chords,  and  musiccil  forms.  Usually  offered 


every  fall.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken 

67. 126  Music  Theory  for  Non-Majors. 

67. 122  The  Evolution  of  Jazz  and  Blues  /A  (3)  Cultural 
sources  and  growth  of  divergent  stylistic  characteristics  of 
jazz  and  rock  through  the  past  hundred  years.  Usually 
offered  every  term. 

67.123  Selected  Topics  in  Music  (3)  Study  of  an  area 
such  as  orchestral,  chamber,  opera,  American,  folk,  and 
twentieth  century  music.  Previous  offerings  have  included: 
Music,  Performance,  and  Society;  and  Beethoven:  The 
Hero  Individual  in  Music.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  the 
same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every 
term. 

67.124  Harmony  I  (3)  The  principles  of  pcirt-writing  amd 
hEirmonic  progression  through  compositional  and  analyt- 
ical work  in  which  students  hcirmonize  given  melodies  or 
basses.  Materials  are  limited  to  tonal  music,  triads,  sev- 
enth chords  with  their  inversions,  cadences,  harmonic 
progression,  and  simple  modulations.  Usually  offered  al- 
ternate falls.  Prerequisite:  67. 120  or  equivalent  experience 
in  music. 

67. 125  Harmony  n  (3)  A  continuation  of  part- writing  and 
harmonic  progression  through  compositional  and  analyt- 
ical work.  Materials  include  more  complex  structures, 
chromatically  altered  chords,  and  modulation  to  distant 
keys.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Prerequisite: 
67.124. 

67.127  Musicianship  I  (3)  Reading,  hearing,  playing, 
singing,  and  conducting  of  simple  diatonic  musical  mate- 
rials. Usually  offered  every  fall. 

67. 128  Musicianship  n  (3)  The  second  semester  of  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  music  reading,  singing,  keyboard, 
and  conducting.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
67.127. 

67.142  Concert  Choir  (1)  Prepares  and  presents  major 
works  of  choral  literature.  With  permission  of  instructor 
may  be  ref>eated  for  credit,  but  not  in  the  same  term;  dif- 
ferent repertoire  is  assumed.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  audition. 

67.143  University  Singers  (2)  Small,  highly  select,  trav- 
eling choral  ensemble  which  presents  both  sacred  and 
secular  programs.  With  permission  of  instructor  may  be 
repeated  for  credit,  but  not  in  the  same  term;  different 
repertoire  is  assumed.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisite: audition. 

67. 144  University  Orchestra  (1)  Concerts,  sight-reading, 
and  study  of  selected  compx)sitions.  Open  to  all  students, 
faculty,  and  staff.  With  permission  of  instructor  may  be 
repeated  for  credit,  but  not  in  the  same  term;  different 
repertoire  is  assumed.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisite: pjermission  of  instructor. 

67.145  Instrumental  Ensembles  (1)  String,  mixed,  and 
wind  ensembles,  and  jazz  workshop.  Open  to  students, 
faculty,  and  staff.  With  permission  of  instructor  may  be 
repeated  for  credit,  but  not  in  the  same  term;  different 
repertoire  is  assumed.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisite: pjermlssion  of  instructor. 

67.160  On  Stage!  Dance— Music— Theatre  /A  1:1  (3)  A 
stage  performance  of  a  work  of  art  is  a  highly  controlled 
presentation  using  the  artistic  elements  of  space,  move- 
ment, Ume,  sound,  and  color.  This  study  explores  how 
these  elements  can  be  used  to  bring  about  audience  reac- 
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tions  to  dance,  music,  and  theatre.  Usually  ofTered  every 
term. 

67.181  Stage  Make-Up  (1)  Basics  of  stage  make-up: 
make-up  material,  make-up  lists,  color  charts,  facial  anat- 
omy, and  corrective  make-up.  Usually  offered  alternate 
springs. 

67.200  Dance  and  Society  /A  1:2  (3)  Students  leam 
about  the  cultural  importance  of  dance  throughout  his- 
tory, including  its  ritual,  social,  and  theatrical  functions. 
Students  discover  the  diverse  ways  and  cultural  contexts 
in  which  people  express  fundamental  experiences  and 
emotions  through  dance.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Pre- 
requisite/or General  Ekiucation  credit:  67. 160  or  67. 115. 

67.202  Modern  Dance  n  (3)  Continuation  of  67.102. 
Study  of  additional  choreographers  and  the  social  context 
of  their  work.  Skill  development  is  augmented  by  readings, 
videos,  concerts,  and  written  papers,  promoting  an  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  dance  as  a  form  of  creative  expres- 
sion that  gives  insight  into  society.  Usually  offered 
alternate  falls.  Prerequisite:  67.102  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

67.203  Intermediate  Jazz  Dance  (3)  Continuation  of 
67. 103.  Analysis  of  jazz  as  an  integral  part  of  creative  ex- 
pression in  America  and  as  developed  by  choreographers 
in  a  variety  of  twentieth  century  dances.  Technical  work  is 
augmented  by  readings,  videos,  concerts,  and  written  pa- 
pers. Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  67.103  or 
f)ermission  of  instructor. 

67.204  Intermediate  Ballet  (3)  Continuation  of  67.104. 
Analysis  of  technical  development  as  a  reflection  of 
changes  in  society  and  thus  a  reflection  of  varying  contexts 
and  needs  for  creative  expression.  Development  of  tech- 
nique is  augmented  by  readings,  videos,  concerts,  and  pa- 
pers. Usually  offered  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  67.104 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

67.205  Masterpieces  of  Music  /A  1:2  (3)  Listening  to 
and  analyzing  masterpieces  of  Western  music  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  present  day.  The  course  includes  a 
variety  of  genres  and  styles  with  background  study  into 
the  historical  era  and  particular  composers.  Usually  of- 
fered every  spring.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education 
credit  67.110.  Note:  not  open  to  those  who  have  taken 
67.121  Music  Appreciation  II. 

67.208  Intermediate  Tap  Dance  (3)  Study  of  the  impact 
of  segregation  on  the  development  of  tap  and  the  form's 
resurgence  in  the  1970s  as  a  corollary  to  the  civil  rights 
movement.  Also,  the  use  of  tap  by  contemporary  artists. 
Technical  development  is  augmented  by  readings,  videos, 
concerts,  cind  papers.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisite: 67.108  or  permission  of  instructor. 

67.209  Dance  Practicum  (1)  Provides  the  student  with 
the  opportunity  to  continue  his/her  current  level  of  dance 
technique  course.  Student  may  register  for  practicum  only 
if  he/she  has  completed  the  3  credit  course  at  the  200  level. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit  within  the  same  term;  dance 
technique  must  be  different  for  each  credit  hour.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  completion  of  equivalent  3 
credit  dance  technique  course  eind  permission  of  Director 
of  Dance. 

67.210  The  Great  Composers:  Lives  and  Music  /A  1:2 
(3)  The  place  of  music  in  society  is  reflected  in  the  lives  and 
work  of  a  series  of  major  composers  who  represent  con- 


trasting eras,  nationalities,  musical  styles,  and  aesthetic 
goals.  Students  examine  the  social  history  of  music 
through  listening,  analysis,  reading,  and  research  Into  the 
fascinating  people  who  have  meide  music.  Usually  offered 
every  fall.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit  67. 110 
or  07. 105  or  67. 160. 

67.215  Opera  on  Stage  and  Film  /A  1:2  (3)  Classics  of 
operatic  rep)ertoire.  Through  readings,  viewing  videotapes, 
and  attending  live  productions,  students  confront  the  lit- 
erary sources,  dramatic  and  musical  structures,  cultural 
forces,  and  the  social,  political,  and  historical  environ- 
ments that  shaped  the  works  and  gave  them  life.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite  for  General  Ekiucation 
credit  23. 120  or  23. 135  or  67. 1 10  or  67. 160. 

67.220  Reflections  of  American  Society  on  Stage  and 
Screen  /A  1:2  (3)  Artistic  and  cultural  developments  and 
societal  phenomena  as  reflected  in  stage,  film,  and  televi- 
sion f)erformance  in  the  twentieth  century  United  States. 
By  reading  the  written  versions  and  viewing  the  produc- 
tions, students  investigate  and  analyze  the  relationships 
between  the  creative  artists,  their  produced  works,  and  the 
societal  contexts  within  which  they  originated.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Ekiucation  credit 
17.105  or  23.135  or  67.160. 

67.225  The  African  American  Experience  in  the  Per- 
forming Arts  /A  1:2  (3)  African  American  contributions 
to  uniquely  American  forms  cind  institutions  in  the  per- 
forming arts.  The  course  excmiines  the  artistic  and  cultured 
implications  of  these  forms — from  minstrelsy,  vaudeville, 
and  tap  dance  to  jazz,  blues,  and  gospel — set  against  the 
societal  phenomena  that  shaj)ed  them,  as  well  as  the  in- 
fluence of  African  Americans  on  the  broad  reinge  of  per- 
forming arts  genres,  including  musical  theatre,  drama, 
comedy,  dance,  and  film.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prereq- 
uisite for  General  Ektucation  credit  17.105  or  23.135  or 
67.110. 

67.227  Musicianship  I  (3)  The  practical  techniques  of 
reading,  hearing,  sight  singing,  playing,  and  conducting 
simple  (diatonic)  musical  materials  and  the  methods  by 
which  those  tasks  are  accomplished.  Includes  lab  work  in 
keyboard  skills,  conducting,  score  reading,  and  improvisa- 
tion. Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  67.120  or 
equivalent  musical  experience.  Note:  not  open  to  students 
who  have  taken  67.127  Musicianship  I. 

67.228  Musicianship  n  (3)  The  continuation  of  reading, 
hearing,  sight  singing,  playing  and  conducting  scores  into 
chromatic  and  model  materials.  Includes  lab  work  in  key- 
boeird  skills,  conducting,  score  reading,  and  improvisation. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  67.227.  Note:  not 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  67. 128  Musicianship  II. 

67.251  Pimdamentals  of  Acting  I  (3)  Beginning  perfor- 
mance skills  for  actors,  including  elementary  scene  study, 
stage  movement,  and  role  aneilysis.  Usually  offered  every 
term. 

67.252  Fundamentals  of  Acting  n  (3)  A  continuation  of 
study  in  beginning  performance  skills  for  actors.  Includes 
scene  study,  textual  cinalysis,  and  character  exploration. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  67.251  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

67.260  Principles  of  Production  I  (4)  Techniques  of 
stagecraft  including  scenery,  properties,  lighting,  zmd 
sound,  along  with  theatrical  production  philosophy  and 
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organization  and  an  overview  of  the  process  of  design. 
Mandatory  lab  sessions  provide  experience  in  scenic  con- 
struction, basic  electricity  and  stage  lighting,  and  live-per- 
formance support.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
67.261  Principles  of  Production  n  (4)  Continuation  of 
67.260.  Concentrates  on  the  artistic  concepts  of  technical 
production  and  how  production  concepts  are  realized  in 
stage  performance.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequi- 
site: 67.260. 

67.265  Theatre  Practicum  (1)  Provides  the  student  with 
practical  experience  in  designated  areas  of  technical  the- 
atre: set  construction  and  lighting,  costuming,  public  re- 
lations, and  stage  management.  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
but  not  within  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

67.302  Modem  Dance  JH  (3)  Continuation  of  67.202. 
Study  of  choreographers  and  their  social  context  aug- 
mented by  readings,  videos,  concerts,  and  written  papers. 
Advanced  technical  development  and  artistry  emphasized. 
Meets  with  67.602.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequi- 
site: 67.202  or  {permission  of  instructor. 

67.303  Advanced  Jazz  Dance  (3)  Continuation  of 
67.203.  Advanced  technical  development  and  artistry. 
Emphasis  on  understanding  jazz  within  its  social  and  ar- 
tistic context.  Technical  development  augmented  by  read- 
ings, videos,  concerts,  and  written  papers.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  67.203. 

67.304  African  Dance  (3)  Students  leam  the  inter- rela- 
tionship between  movement  and  sound  in  African  dance 
and  develop  a  sense  of  creative  expression  cind  group  in- 
teraction. Assigned  readings,  class  trips,  concert  viewings, 
and  class  discussions  enhance  the  participants'  knowl- 
edge of  traditional  African  society  while  providing  a  histor- 
ical outlet  for  cross-cultural  understanding  and 
appreciation.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

67.305  Histoiy  and  Philosophy  of  Dance  I:  Fifteenth- 
Nineteenth  Century  (3)  The  evolution  of  Western  theat- 
rical dance,  with  emphasis  on  the  fifteenth  through  the 
nineteenth  centuries.  Meets  with  67.605.  Usually  offered 
alternate  falls. 

67.306  History  and  Philosophy  of  Dance  11:  Twentieth 
Century  (3)  A  chronological  survey  of  dsmce  in  the  twen- 
tieth century.  Writings  emd  videos  of  contemporary  dance 
authorities  and  artists  are  used  as  source  materials.  Meets 
with  67.606.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite: 
67.305. 

67.309  Dance  Practicum  (1)  Provides  the  student  with 
the  opportunity  to  continue  his/her  current  level  of  dance 
technique  course.  Student  may  register  for  practicum  only 
if  he/she  has  completed  the  three  credit  dance  course  at 
the  300  level.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  within  the  semie 
term;  dance  technique  must  be  different  for  each  credit 
hour.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  completion 
of  equivalent  3  credit  dance  technique  course  and  permis- 
sion of  Director  of  Dance. 

67.320  Music  Theory  m:  Modal  Counterpoint  (3)  Inves- 
tigation of  monodic  and  contrapuntal  writing  from  Gregor- 
ian chant  through  F^alestrina  by  analysis  and  composition. 
Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite:  67.120  or 
equivalent. 

67.322  History  of  Music  I:  From  Antiquity  to  1700  (3) 
Music  in  Western  civilization  from  ancient  times  to  the 


eighteenth  century,  including  a  brief  survey  of  primitive 
and  oriental  music.  Illustrated  with  slides  and  recordings. 
Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite:  ability  to  read 
music  notation. 

67.323  History  of  Music  U:  From  1700  to  the  Present 
(3)  Music  in  Western  civilization  from  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  present.  lUustrated  with  slides  and  recordings. 
Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Prerequisite:  ability  to 
follow  a  musical  score. 

67.324  Form  and  Analysis  (3)  Exploration  of  the  struc- 
tural principles  of  tonal  music  from  the  Baroque  to  the 
early  twentieth  century.  Examines  the  interaction  of  har- 
mony and  melody  in  form.  Includes  sonata,  rondo,  song 
form,  and  binaries.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prereq- 
uisite: 67.125. 

67.325  Counterpoint  (3)  The  study  of  contrapuntal  writ- 
ing from  tonal  sources  including  the  invention,  chorale- 
prelude,  and  fugue  through  analysis  and  composition  of 
examples.  Also  includes  invertible  counterpoint  and 
canon.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Prerequisite: 
67.324.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  67.32 1 
Music  Theory  IV:  Tonal  Counterp)oint. 

67.331  Music  Technology  I  (3)  Familiarizes  students 
with  the  creative  use  of  new  sound  technology  (syn- 
thesizers, computers,  etc.).  The  course  covers,  with  hands- 
on  experience,  the  techniques  applied  in  music 
composition  and /or  performance  on  an  elementary  level. 
Usually  offered  alternate  fails. 

67.332  Music  Technology  n  (3)  A  continuation  of  67.33 1 . 
Covers  the  principles  of  electronic  music  composition  and 
analysis  of  performance  styles.  The  course  focuses  on  ac- 
tual composition  and  performance  of  works  created  by 
students.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs. 

67.340  From  Scene  into  Song  (3)  Focuses  on  the  theo- 
retical and  experiential  exploration  of  the  component  skiUs 
necessary  for  the  music  theatre  form.  Students  acquire 
skills  for  application  to  the  diflBcult  aesthetic  task  of  vocal 
delivery  combined  with  a  portrayal  of  a  believable  charac- 
ter. Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  67.127, 
67.128,  and  67.251. 

67.342  Vocal  Techniques  for  Music  Theatre  (3)  Offers 
students  the  opportunity  to  leam  about  the  function,  anat- 
omy, care,  and  use  of  the  vocal  instrument.  Topics  include 
the  psychologiccil  aspects  of  singing,  px)sture  and  breath- 
ing, phonation,  resonation  £ind  vocal  quality,  cirticulation, 
vocal  problems,  diction,  spontaneity,  and  artistry.  Usually 
offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite:  67.127,  67.128,  and 
67.251. 

67.346  Survey  of  Music  Theatre  (3)  An  overview  of  the 
historical  development  of  music  theatre  from  its  earliest 
beginnings  to  the  1980s.  Students  view  films  and  listen  to 
music,  aneilyzing  the  work  of  important  composers  and 
librettists.  Imp>ortant  opieratic  milestones  are  included  and 
their  musical  influence  on  the  genre  cinalyzed.  European 
roots  are  studied.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequi- 
site: 67.251. 

67.350  Fundamentals  of  Acting  lH  (3)  An  intermediate- 
level  acting  class  focusing  on  character  analysis  within  the 
scene  emd  within  the  play.  Class  discussion,  instructor 
critique.  Improvisation,  and  vocal  and  physical  warm-up 
Eire  emphasized.  Usually  offered  alternate  fcills.  Prerequi- 
site: 67.25 1  and  67.252  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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67.351  Movement  for  Actors  (3)  ContlnuaUon  of  67.350 
with  a  focus  on  movement  improvisation  and  the  explora- 
tion of  physical  actions  as  a  means  of  creating  character. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not  within  the  same  term; 
topic  may  be  the  same.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Pre- 
requisite: 67.350  or  permission  of  instructor. 
67.355  Speech  and  Voice  for  the  Theatre  (3)  For  theatre 
majors  concerned  with  developing  effective  techniques  of 
voice  and  diction.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
67.362  Lighting  Design  (3)  Lighting  technology,  electrical 
theory,  and  the  design  of  lighting  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
performing  arts.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Prereq- 
uisite: 67.260  or  permission  of  instructor. 

67.364  Basics  of  Scene  and  Costume  Design  (3)  Intro- 
ductory course  dealing  with  the  technical  and  artistic  as- 
pects of  scene  and  costume  design.  Draws  on  the  fine  arts, 
architecture,  history.  criUcal  analysis,  and  the  student's 
own  artistic  exploration  to  facilitate  an  understanding  of 
how  these  are  applied  to  stage  production.  Usually  offered 
every  spring. 

67.365  Theatre  History  I:  From  the  Greelu  to  the  Re- 
naissance (3)  The  historical  pattern  of  drama  as  an  art 
form  and  the  social  function  of  the  theatre  fi-om  its  earliest 
appearance  through  the  Renaisscince.  Meets  with  67.665. 
Usually  offered  every  fall. 

67.366  Theatre  History  II:  From  Baroque  to  the  End 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  /A  (3)  The  historical  pattern 
of  drama  as  an  art  form  and  the  social  function  of  the 
theatre  from  the  baroque  to  the  present.  Meets  with 
67.666.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  May  be  taken 
independently  of  67.365. 

67.367  Theatre  History  IH:  Twentieth  Century  (3) 
American  and  European  drama  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Meets  with  67.667.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs. 
67.385  History  of  Italian  Instrumental  Music  (3)  An 
examination  of  the  Italian  contribution  to  instrumental 
music  from  the  Middle  Ages  through  the  contemporary 
period,  including  the  overtures  and  instrumental  devia- 
tions of  the  Bel  Canto  school.  Landini,  Vivaldi,  Scarlatti, 
Paganini,  Bellini,  Respighi  and  Berio  are  among  the  com- 
posers discussed.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
ability  to  follow  a  musical  score. 

67.390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Performing 
Arts (1-6) 

67.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  Education  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

67.398.  67.399  Honors.  Junior  Year  (1-6).  (1-6)  May  be 
repeated  for  credit  but  not  in  the  same  term;  topic  must 
be  different.  Usually  offered  every  fall  and  spring.  Permis- 
sion of  department  chair  and  honors  director  required. 
67.404  Advanced  Ballet  (3)  ConUnuation  of  67.204.  Em- 
phasis on  development  of  artistry  and  complexity  of  skills 
and  movement  combinations.  Advanced  readings  cind 
written  work  on  contemporary  ballet  as  a  reflection  of  so- 
ciety. Meets  with  67.604.  Usually  offered  every  fall  and 
spring.  Prerequisite:  67.204  or  permission  of  instructor. 
67.409  Dance  Practicum  (1)  Provides  the  student  with 
the  opportunity  to  continue  his/her  current  level  of  dance 
technique  course.  Student  may  register  for  practicum  only 
if  he/she  has  completed  the  3  credit  dance  course  at  the 
400  level.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  within  the  same  term; 


dance  technique  must  be  different  for  each  credit  hour. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  completion  of 
equivalent  3  credit  dance  technique  course  and  permission 
of  Director  of  Dance. 

67.410  Workshop  in  Dance  Production  (2-3)  Develops 
techniques  and  provides  experience  in  various  phases  of 
dance  production.  Repertory  and  improvisation.  Meets 
with  67.610.  With  permission  of  instructor  may  be  re- 
peated for  credit,  but  not  in  the  Scime  term;  different  rep- 
ertoire is  assumed.  Usucdly  offered  every  fall  and  spring. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

67.411  Composition  of  Dance  I  (3)  Introduction  to  the 
vocabulary  cind  techniques  of  choreography.  Students  cre- 
ate their  own  choreographies.  Meets  with  67.61 1 .  May  be 
repeated  for  credit  but  not  within  the  same  term;  topic 
must  be  different.  Usually  offered  alternate  yeeirs.  Prereq- 
uisite: permission  of  instructor. 

67.412  Composition  of  Dance  n  (3)  Continuation  of 
67.41 1.  Meets  with  67.612.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  but 
not  within  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  67.41 1  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

67.440  Stage  Management  (3)  Gives  the  student  a  broad 
overview  of  stage  management  and  related  production 
management  theory,  with  concentration  on  rehearsal  and 
performance  management  techniques.  Usually  offered  al- 
ternate springs. 

67.445  Senior  Capstone:  Theatre/Music/Music  Thea- 
tre (3)  Provides  the  undergraduate  theatre  major  with  a 
comprehensive  integrative  seminar  and  guides  the  student 
to  the  realization  of  a  capstone  project.  Builds  upon  the 
foundation  of  theory  and  experience  acquired  throughout 
the  undergraduate  years.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
67.450  Rotating  Topics  in  Theatre  (1-3)  Designed  for 
advanced  undergraduate  students  who  wish  to  continue 
theatre  studies.  Emphasis  on  approaches  to  performance 
material  and  preparation  techniques  for  improvisation,  ad- 
vanced acting  styles,  children's  theatre,  creative  dremiat- 
ics,  Shakespeare,  stage  management,  music  theatre, 
directing  methodologies,  and  other  selected  topics.  Meets 
with  67.650.  May  be  rep)eated  for  credit  in  the  same  term; 
topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisite: permission  of  instructor. 

67.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Performing  Arts  (1-6) 

67.491  Performing  Arts:  Internship  (1-6)  Usually  offered 
every  term. 

67.498.  67.499  Honors.  Senior  Year  (1-6).  (1-6)  May  be 
repeated  for  credit  but  not  in  the  same  term;  topic  must 
be  different.  Usually  offered  every  fall  and  spring. 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

67.506  The  Moving  Body  (3)  The  practical  application  of 
anatomy  and  kinesiology  to  performance  work  in  dance, 
music,  and  theatre.  Warm-up  exercises,  injury  prevention, 
sports,  and  everyday  activities  are  also  covered.  Usually 
offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

67.507  Principles  of  Movement  (3)  Principles  of  Move- 
ment is  a  system  of  analysis  for  describing  and  under- 
standing the  qualitative  aspects  of  movement.  Students 
learn  to  expand  their  movement  vocabulary,  both  spatially 
and  dynamiccdly,  and  to  develop  their  verbal  skills  in  ob- 
serving £ind  describing  dance.  Usuedly  offered  every  spring. 
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67.524  Studies  in  Music  Theory  (3)  In-deptJi  studies  in 
areas  of  theoretical  concern,  such  as  fugue,  advanced 
counterpoint,  and  serial  techniques.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  but  not  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different. 
Usually  offered  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  67.325  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

67.526  Orchestration  (3)  Scoring  for  various  chamber 
ensembles  and  full  orchestra.  Analysis  of  the  orchestration 
of  composers  from  the  classical  era  to  the  present.  Usucilly 
offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite:  67.324,  which  may  be 
taken  concurrently.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  67.326  Orchestration. 

67.527  Instrumental  and  Choral  Conducting  (3)  Tech- 
niques and  preparation  for  conducting  both  instrumental 
and  choral  repertoire  taught  through  preparation  of  a  va- 
riety of  scores  and  in-class  performance  of  examples.  Stu- 
dents learn  patterns,  cues,  expressive  gesture,  score 
reading/ analysis,  and  marking.  Includes  advanced  work 
on  style  and  musical  idiom.  Usually  offered  alternate 
springs.  Prerequisite:  67.228  or  equivalent  experience. 

67.528  Diction  for  Singers  (2)  Pronunciation  practices 
in  languages  relevant  to  vocal  literature:  French,  Italian, 
and  German.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls. 

67.535  Studies  in  Music  History  (3)  Concentration  in  an 
area  such  as  opera,  non-Westem  music,  or  performance 
practices.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not  in  the  same 
term;  topic  must  be  different.  Offered  irregularly. 

67.536  Research  Methodology  in  Music  (3)  Methods 
and  tools  of  research.  Class  project,  oral  report,  and  paper. 
Transcription  of  vocal  notations  and  instrumental  tabla- 
tures.  Survey  of  scholarly  editions,  periodicals,  and  refer- 
ence works  in  the  major  European  languages.  Usually 
offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite:  67.322  and  67.323,  or 
equivalent. 

67.537  Music:  Analytical  Studies  (3)  A  study  of  analyt- 
ical techniques  applied  to  a  representative  sample  of  music 
from  the  medieval  through  contemporary  periods.  Usually 
offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite:  67.325. 

67.543  Pedagogy  I  (2)  Semincir  to  explore  concepts  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  performance  and  their  application 
to  teaching  in  a  private  studio.  Usually  offered  alternate 
falls.  Prerequisite:  f)ermission  of  instructor. 

67.544  Pedagogy  n  (2)  Survey  of  literature  and  teaching 
of  instrumental  and  vocal  techniques.  Usually  offered  al- 
ternate springs. 

67.545  Chamber  Ensembles  (1)  Performance  in  peirticu- 
lar  cireas  of  music  literature  by  small,  select  groups,  in- 
cluding Opera  Workshop  and  Collegium  Musicum.  With 
permission  of  instructor  may  be  repeated  for  credit;  con- 
tent must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisite: audition. 

67.546  Internship  in  Music  (3)  Practical  professioncil  ex- 
perience for  selected  students  who  work  with  a  cooperating 
agency  directly  in  their  professional  field  under  faculty 
supervision.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not  in  the  same 
term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  fjermission  of  department  chair. 

67.552  Directing  Techniques  (3)  A  studio  course  provid- 
ing training  in  the  foundations  of  directing  for  the  theatre 
by  applying  various  directorial  theories,  forms  of  play  anal- 
ysis and  types  of  staging  to  particular  scripts.  Usually  of- 
fered every  fall.  Prerequisite:  67. 1 15.  67.251 .  and  67.260 


or  permission  of  instructor.  Note:  not  op)en  to  students  who 
have  taken  67.352  Beginning  Directing. 
67.555  Acting  and  Directing  for  the  Camera  (3)  Train- 
ing for  both  actors  and  directors  on  techniques  for  working 
on  film,  TV  and  video.  Actors  and  directors  interact  on 
various  script  and  media  formats  including  commercials, 
sitcom,  drama,  and  industrial  film  work.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 
67.557  Creative  Writers'  Performance  Laboratory  (3) 
An  exploratory  course  for  writers,  actors,  and  directors  for 
study  and  development  of  original  scripted  works  and  the 
process  inherent  in  the  creation  of  a  dramatic  piece.  At- 
tention is  given  to  special  acting,  directing,  and  writing 
techniques  needed  to  realize  a  polished  p)erformance  of 
students'  origincd  works.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Pre- 
requisite: some  experience  in  writing,  acting,  or  directing, 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

67.570  Survey  of  Arts  Management  (3)  Study  of  various 
facets  of  management  in  the  arts:  contracts,  logistics,  or- 
ganization, etc.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite;  per- 
mission  of  instructor. 

67.571  Promotion  and  Public  Relations  for  Performing 
Arts  (3)  Examines  the  techniques  of  audience  development 
for  arts  institutions.  Basic  promotion  and  public  relations 
skills.  Usucilly  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

67.585  Creative  Theories  and  Criticism  in  Performing 
Arts  (3)  Aesthetic  and  critical  constructs  which  apply  to 
the  interrelationship  between  the  performing  arts  and  crit- 
icism of  them.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  instructor  for  non-majors. 
67.590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Performing 
Arts  (1-6) 

Graduate  Courses 

67.602  Modem  Dance  in  (3)  Study  of  choreographers, 
their  work,  and  their  social  context  augmented  by  read- 
ings, videos,  concerts,  and  written  papers.  Adveinced  tech- 
nical development  and  artistry  emphasized.  Meets  with 
67.302.  Usually  offered  every  fall  and  spring.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  instructor. 

67.604  Advanced  Ballet  (3)  Emphasis  on  developing  art- 
istry and  complexity  of  skills  and  movement  combinations. 
Advanced  readings  and  written  work  on  contempxarciry  bal- 
let as  a  reflection  of  society.  Meets  with  67.404.  Usually 
offered  every  fall  and  spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
instructor. 

67.605  History  and  Philosophy  of  Dance  I:  Fifteenth- 
Nineteenth  Century  (3)  The  evolution  of  Western  theat- 
rical dance,  with  emphasis  on  the  fifteenth  through  the 
nineteenth  centuries.  Meets  with  67.305.  Usuedly  offered 
alternate  falls. 

67.606  History  and  Philosophy  of  Dance  11:  Twentieth 
Century  (3)  A  chronological  survey  of  dance  in  the  twen- 
tieth century;  writings  and  videos  of  contemporary  dance 
authorities  and  artists  are  used  as  source  materials.  Usu- 
ally offered  alternate  falls.  Meets  with  67.306.  Prerequisite: 
67.605. 

67.609  Dance  Practlcum  (I)  Provides  the  student  with 
the  opportunity  to  continue  his/her  current  level  of  dance 
technique  course.  Student  may  register  for  practicum  only 
if  he/she  has  completed  the  3  credit  dance  course  at  the 
600  level.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  within  the  same  term; 
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dance  technique  must  be  different  for  each  credit  hour. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  completion  of 
equivalent  3  credit  dance  technique  course  and  permission 
of  Director  of  Dance. 

67.610  Workshop  in  Dance  Production  (2-3)  Develops 
techniques  and  provides  exjjerience  in  various  phases  of 
dance  production,  repertory  and  improvisation.  Meets  with 
67.410.  With  permission  of  instructor  may  be  rej^eated  for 
credit,  but  not  in  the  same  term;  different  repertoire  is 
assumed.  Usually  offered  every  fall  and  spring.  Prerequi- 
site: permission  of  instructor. 

67.611  Composition  of  Dance  I  (3)  Introduction  to  the 
vocabulary  and  techniques  of  choreography.  Students  cre- 
ate their  own  choreographies.  Meets  with  67.41 1.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit  but  not  within  the  same  term;  topic 
must  be  different.  Usually  offered  alternate  years.  Prereq- 
uisite: permission  of  instructor. 

67.612  Composition  of  Dance  n  (3)  Continuation  of 
67.61 1 .  Meets  with  67.412.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  but 
not  within  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 
67.650  Rotating  Topics  in  Theatre  (1-3)  Designed  for 
advanced  graduate  students  who  wish  to  continue  theatre 
studies.  Emphasis  on  approaches  to  performance  material 
and  preparation  techniques  in  improvisation,  advanced 
acting  styles,  children's  theatre,  Shakespeare,  stage  man- 
agement, music  theatre,  directing  methodologies,  and 
other  selected  topics.  Meets  with  67.450.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

67.665  Theatre  History  I:  Prom  the  Greeks  to  the  Re- 
naissance (3)  The  historical  pattern  of  drama  as  an  art 
form  and  the  social  function  of  the  theatre  from  its  earliest 
appearance  through  the  Renaissance.  Meets  with  67.365. 
Usually  offered  every  fall. 

67.666  Theatre  History  II:  Prom  Baroque  to  the  End 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (3)  The  historical  pattern  of 
drama  as  an  art  form  and  the  social  function  of  the  theatre 
from  the  baroque  to  the  present.  May  be  taken  indepen- 
dently of  67.665.  Meets  with  67.366.  Usually  offered  alter- 
nate springs. 

67.667  Theatre  History  III:  Twentieth  Century  (3) 
American  and  European  drama  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Meets  with  67.367.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs. 

67.672  Rotating  Topics  in  Arts  Management  (3)  An  ex- 
ploration of  major  areas  of  arts  management:  grants  and 
fund  raising;  box  office,  income,  and  general  administra- 
tion; and  arts  in  education.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in 
the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  67.570  or  permission  of  instructor. 

67.673  Pujid-Raising  Management  for  the  Arts  (3)  Ex- 
amines the  factors  most  conducive  to  the  financial  health 
of  institutions  and  ways  of  obtaining  and  maintaining 
funding.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  67.570  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

67.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Performing  Arts  (1-6) 

67.691  Performing  Arts:  Internship  (1-6)  Usually  offered 
every  fall  and  spring. 

67.692  Cooperative  Education  Pield  Experience  (3-6) 

See  description  under  Coof)erative  Eklucation  in  this  pub- 
lication. 


67.749  Research  Performance:  Lecture  Recital  (3-6) 

Research  topics  for  M.A.  candidates  in  music  p)erformance 
who  choose  to  present  a  lecture-recital  instead  of  a  thesis. 
Work  includes  intensive  instrumental  or  vocal  research  in 
lecture  topic  area.  May  not  be  taken  before  the  M.A.  recital 
requirement  has  been  completed.  Must  be  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  full-time  faculty  adviser.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department  chair. 

67.797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (1-6)  Usually  offered 
every  term. 

67.798  Nonthesis  Option  Seminar  (3-6)  Usually  offered 
every  term. 

.^plied  Music 
Undergraduate  Courses 

68. 100  Class  Instrumental  Study  (1)  Beginning  study  in 
an  announced  area  (piano,  guitar,  recorder,  various  or- 
chestral brass,  woodwind,  string,  and  percussion  instru- 
ments). Prepares  the  beginning  student  for  private  study. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit  on  another  instrument  or  in  the 
case  of  piano  or  guitar  for  a  second  semester  at  a  more 
advanced  level.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

68.101  Class  Vocal  Study  (1)  Basic  principles  of  singing. 
Prepares  the  beginning  student  for  private  study,  for  more 
effective  choral  singing,  etc.  May  be  repeated  for  a  second 
semester  at  a  more  advanced  level.  Usually  offered  every 
term. 

68.121  Private  Instrumental  or  Vocal  Study  (1)  May  be 
repjeated  for  credit  with  permission  of  instructor;  different 
repertoire  is  assumed.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisite: 68. 100  for  piano,  68. 101  for  voice,  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

68.122  Private  Instrumental  or  Vocal  Study  (2)  With 
permission  of  instructor  may  be  repeated  for  credit,  but 
not  in  the  same  term;  different  repertoire  is  aissumed.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  term. 

68.334  Private  Instnmiental  or  Vocal  Study  (4)  Junior 
perfommnce  honors.  Full  recited  required.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  audition  and  permission  of  de- 
partment cheiir. 

68.434  Private  Instrumental  or  Vocal  Study  (4)  Senior 
performance  honors.  Full  recital  required.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  audition  and  permission  of  de- 
partment chair. 

68.444  Music  Composition  (3)  Class  or  individually  su- 
pervised practice  in  writing  short  compositions  in  specified 
small  forms.  Assignments  adapted  to  individual  needs  and 
tcilents  of  students.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  67.325  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

68.531  Private  Instnunental  or  Vocal  Study  (1)  Di- 
rected at  the  nonperformance  major.  With  fjermission  of 
instructor  may  be  repeated  for  credit,  but  not  in  the  same 
term;  different  repertoire  is  assumed.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  completion  of  second  year  of  undergrad- 
uate applied  music  major  requirements  and  audition. 

68.532  Private  Instrumental  or  Vocal  Study  (2)  Di- 
rected at  the  nonperformance  major.  With  permission  of 
instructor  may  be  repeated  for  credit,  but  not  in  the  same 
term;  different  repertoire  is  assumed.  Usually  offered  every 
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term.  Prerequisite:  completion  of  second  year  of  undergrad- 
uate applied  music  major  requirements  and  audition. 
68.534  Studio  Accoinpaxi]ring  (2)  Provides  piano  stu- 
dents with  practical  studio  experience  with  singers  and 
instrumentalists;  includes  two  supervised  hours  (lessons) 
and  four  preparation  hours  per  week.  With  permission  of 
instructor  may  be  repeated  for  credit,  but  not  in  the  same 
term;  different  rep)ertoire  is  assumed.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  audition  consisting  of  sight-reading  and 
two  songs  handed  out  a  week  in  advamce. 

Graduate  Courses 

68.791  Private  Instrumental  or  Vocal  Study  (1)  May  be 

repeated  for  up  to  six  credit  hours  by  a  master's  degree 
candidate  in  performance.  Others  limited  to  four  credit 
hours.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite;  written  per- 
mission of  department. 

68.792  Private  Instrumental  or  Vocal  Study  (2)  May  be 
repeated  for  up  to  six  credit  hours  by  a  master's  degree 
candidate  in  performance.  Others  limited  to  four  credit 
hours.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite;  written  per- 
mission of  the  department. 

Justice,  Law  and  Society 

Undergraduate  Courses 

73.100  Justice  in  America  /S  4:1  (3)  The  operations  of 
formal  systems  of  social  control  and  justice  in  contempo- 
rary America;  the  conditions,  values,  and  processes  that 
have  defined  them;  and  the  limits  of  their  authority  over 
the  individual.  Emphasis  on  the  evolution  of  the  criminal, 
civil,  juvenile,  and  administrative  justice  systems.  Usually 
offered  every  term. 

73.103  Critical  Issues  in  Justice  /S  (3)  Political,  legal, 
economic,  and  social  problems  of  justice  emphasizing 
crime,  deviance,  and  other  conduct  resulting  in  such  so- 
cially disapproved  labels  as  mentally  ill,  delinquent,  and 
criminal.  Moreil  and  theoretical  issues  involved  and  mech- 
anisms for  remedying  injustice  and  controlling  socially  dis- 
approved behavior.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

73. 104  Introduction  to  Systems  of  Justice  /S  (3)  An 
overview  of  the  formal  mechanisms  of  social  control  as 
manifested  by  the  components  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem (legislatures,  planning  agencies,  law  enforcement, 
courts,  and  corrections),  civil  justice  systems,  and  such 
other  mechanisms  as  civil  commitment.  Alternatives  to 
formed  processing  including  diversion,  pretrial  screening 
and  dispute-settlement  programs.  Usually  offered  every 
term. 

73.110  Western  Legal  Tradition  /S  2:1  (3)  FYom  the 
biblical  era  to  the  American  experiment,  the  Western  legal 
tradition  encompasses  primitive,  divine,  natureil,  canon, 
secular,  and  common  law.  This  course  examines  the  key 
legal  documents  and  issues  of  the  tradition  including  the 
Code  of  Hammurabi,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  trials 
of  Socrates  and  Jesus,  the  Magna  Carta,  the  Rule  of  Law, 
and  Common  law.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
73.200  Deprivation  of  Liberty  /S  4:2  (3)  Analysis  of  the 
VcJues,  costs,  and  logic  of  the  manners  in  which  classes  of 
people  {e.g..  criminals,  drug  abusers,  the  mentally  111)  are 
defined  as  deingerous;  angjysis  of  the  specific  meeins  of 
limiting  their  ability  to  harm  others,  the  public  order,  or 
themselves.  Emphasis  on  Imprisonment.  Institutionaliza- 
tion, probation,  capital  punishment,  cind  enforced  treat- 


ment. Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General 
Education  credit:  73. 100  or  54. 105  or  57. 105. 

73.205  History  and  Philosophy  of  Criminology  /A.  S 

(3)  Development  of  theories  of  criminology  and  criminal 
justice  over  the  course  of  history  with  special  attention  to 
the  period  from  1 700  to  the  present.  Review  and  evaluation 
of  contemporary  knowledge  and  theories  of  crime.  Usually 
offered  every  term. 

73.206  Justice  and  Deviant  Behavior  (3)  Consideration 
of  conformity  and  deviance  in  the  light  of  broader  issues 
of  social  justice  (poverty,  racism,  sexism,  alienation,  etc.). 
of  interactions  between  persons  cind  groups  that  engage  in 
and  sanction  deviance,  of  the  role  of  ideology  in  the  defini- 
tion of  deviance,  and  of  the  social  policy  consequences  of 
deviance  definition.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

73.210  Policing  in  America:  An  Introductory  Survey 
/S  (3)  A  survey  of  the  history,  development,  environment, 
organization,  and  sociology  of  American  law  enforcement, 
with  emphasis  on  state  and  local  p)olice  agencies.  Police  as 
an  agency  of  social  control;  police  as  a  service  agency; 
police  as  a  part  of  government  and  of  the  justice  system. 
Usually  offered  every  fall. 

73.211  Contemporary  Issues  in  American  Law  En- 
forcement (3)  Policy  formulation;  operational  procedures; 
patrol;  performance  measurement;  women  and  minorities 
in  policing;  labor-management  relations;  corruption;  po- 
litical accountability;  use  of  force;  citizen  complaints.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  73.210. 

73.2 15  Violence  and  Institutions  /S  4:2  (3)  The  capacity 
for  violence  by  agents  of  an  institution  acting  in  service  of 
organizational  goals.  Through  evaluation  of  case  studies, 
students  gain  an  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  insti- 
tutional violence  and  its  threat  to  human  life.  Topics  in- 
clude: hazardous  workplaces,  unethical  experimentation, 
dangerous  products,  torture  and  terrorism,  police  and 
prison  use  of  deadly  force,  and  the  death  p>enalty.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education 
credit  73. 100  or  57. 105. 

73.220  Cities  and  Crime  /A  2:2  (3)  Have  crime  and  the 
urban  environment  cdways  been  linked?  This  course  ex- 
amines their  relationship  fi-om  biblical  times  to  the  pres- 
ent. Topics  include:  the  criminal  underworld  in  the 
eighteenth  century;  the  emergence  of  juvenile  delinquency 
following  the  industrial  revolution;  the  literary  imagination 
and  mid-nineteenth  century  urban  crime;  and  crime  in 
developing  countries.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequi- 
site for  General  Education  credit  23.115  or  29.115  or 
73.110. 

73.225  American  Legal  Culture  /S  2:2  (3)  The  law  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important  regulators  in  Americeui 
culture.  How  did  this  happen?  This  course  explores  the 
transformation  of  American  legal  culture  from  the  coloniail 
era  to  the  present,  considering  such  issues  as  the 
challenges  of  crime,  the  Cold  War  and  civil  rights,  the  rise 
of  the  surveillance  state,  and  images  of  law  in  popular 
culture.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General 
Education  credit:  73. 1 10  or  53. 105  or  60. 105. 
73.230  Corrections  in  America  (3)  Survey  of  current  cor- 
rectioneil  thought  and  practices  in  the  United  States  eind 
their  evolution.  Overview  of  correctional  treatment  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Institutions  and  in  the  community.  Usually 
offered  every  fall. 
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73.253  Juvenile  Delinquency:  Causes,  Prevention  and 
Treatment  (3)  Development  ol  the  individual  through 
childhood  and  adolescence  as  it  relates  to  delinquency  and 
crime;  special  characteristics  of  juvenile  criminality:  cur- 
rent principles,  policies,  and  practices  for  its  prevention 
and  control.  Factors  producing  delinquency.  Juvenile  de- 
tention, juvenile  court,  training  schools,  and  treatment  of 
the  ofTender.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
73.301  Drugs,  Consciousness  and  Human  Fulfillment 
(3)  Positive  approaches  to  achieving  ciltemative  states  of 
consciousness  with  and  without  drugs;  the  nonaddicUve 
use  of  addicting  drugs;  a  balanced  assessment  of  the  latest 
findings  on  the  dangers  and  benefits  of  the  most  widely 
used  nonopiate  recreational  drugs,  such  as  marijuana, 
tobacco,  cafleine.  alcohol,  quaaludes.  and  cocaine;  choices 
for  individuals  and  society  regarding  the  use  and  control 
of  the  substances.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
73.303  Drugs,  Alcohol,  and  Society  (3)  Fundamental 
issues  regarding  alcohol  and  drug  use  and  abuse;  addic- 
tion; treatment  and  prevention;  the  history  of  alcohol,  opi- 
ates, and  other  drugs  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  particularly  Great  Britain;  the  formulation  of 
public  policies  and  laws;  impact  and  costs  for  society.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  fcill.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  73.300  Drugs  and  Society  or  73.302  Alcoholism  and 
Society. 

73.307  Justice.  Law  and  the  Constitution  /A.  S  (3)  The 
historical  development,  theory,  principles,  and  content  of 
criminal  and  civil  law  and  their  interrelationships;  explo- 
ration of  due  process,  rule  of  law,  and  the  role  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  protecting  rights  and  limiting  the  actions  of 
both  civil  and  criminal  justice  agencies.  Usually  offered 
every  term. 

73.308  Justice,  Morality,  and  the  Law  /A.  S  (3)  Moral 
issues  involved  in  administering  justice  in  society,  empha- 
sizing the  nature  of  human  rights  and  the  ideal  of  justice. 
Moral  consequences  of  official  control  actions  of  lawmak- 
ers, justice  system  careerists,  and  others  involved  in  the 
definition  of  crime  and  deprivation  of  liberty,  stressing 
"moral  offenses."  Offered  irregularly.  Prerequisite:  60.105. 

73.309  Justice  and  Public  Policy  (3)  Examines  current 
basic  national,  state,  and  local  policy  issues  that  affect  the 
definition  of  crime  and  shap>e  public  agency  responses  to- 
ward crime.  The  objective  of  the  course  is  to  sharpen  and 
Improve  the  student's  policy -oriented  thinking  about  crime 
in  a  constitutional  democracy  and  to  develop  a  method  to 
evaluate  policy  related  to  crime.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  73.522  Crime 
and  Public  Policy. 

73.310  The  Legal  Profession  (3)  Analysis  of  the  structure 
of  the  legal  profession  from  U.S.  and  cross-cultural  per- 
spjecUves.  Topics  include  the  structure  and  orgeinization  of 
the  bar,  the  social  hierarchy  of  the  profession,  ethical  and 
moral  issues  faced  by  lawyers,  the  changing  status  of 
women  and  minorities  in  the  profession,  and  access  to 
legal  services  for  the  poor.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls. 

73.311  Introduction  to  Forensic  Science  (3)  Scientific 
analysis  emd  identification  of  evidence  and  documents, 
special  police  techniques,  interpretation  of  medical  re- 
ports, and  preparation  of  repxjrts.  Usually  offered  every  feill. 
73.313  Organized  Crime  (3)  Organized  crime  in  the 
United  States;  its  effect  on  society  and  the  need  for  inte- 


grated response  by  people,  government,  and  business.  Or- 
ganized crime  as  a  social  subculture.  Socioeconomic  and 
political  asf)ects  of  organized  crime  emphasizing  internal 
controls  and  external  relations  with  various  political  and 
economic  sectors.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
73.315  White-Collar  and  Commercial  Crime  (3)  E^co- 
nomic  and  fiscal  implications  and  enforcement  problems. 
Fraudulent  association,  bankruptcy  fraud,  monopoly  and 
coercive  competitive  practices,  and  illegal  use  of  securities 
and  credit  cards.  FYoblems  of  theoretical  criminology  pre- 
sented by  white-collar  crime.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

73.332  Corrections  and  the  Constitution  (3)  Examina- 
tion of  the  evolving  relationship  between  correctional  agen- 
cies and  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Landmark  court  decisions 
are  reviewed  within  the  framework  of  comp)eting  demands 
for  fairness  and  crime  control.  Contemporeiry  correctional 
issues  and  emerging  innovations  are  presented  zmd  dis- 
cussed in  the  context  of  cost,  effectiveness,  and  constitu- 
tional guarantees  and  protections.  Usually  offered  every 
fall. 

73.333  Law,  Psychology,  and  Justice  (3)  Examines  psy- 
cholegal  research  related  to  evidentiary  issues  in  the  crim- 
inal and  civil  justice  process.  Areas  covered  include 
accuracy  of  childhood  testimony,  eyewitness  identifica- 
tion, judicial  use  of  social  science  research,  impact  of  non- 
adversarial  versus  adversarial  expert  testimony.  Usually 
offered  every  spring. 

73.342  Judicial  Administration  (3)  Major  issues  in  crim- 
inal and  civil  justice  systems,  including  detention,  plea 
bargaining,  pre-trial  motions,  collateral  attack.  Roles  of 
prosecutor  and  defense  counsel.  Discovery  and  other  in- 
struments for  narrowing  issues  and  exp>editing  litigation. 
Alternative  methods  of  resolution,  judicial  management 
problems,  fact-finding,  and  the  jury  system.  Usually  of- 
fered every  fall.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
73.340  Judicial  Administration:  Criminal  or  73.341  Judi- 
cicil  Administration:  Civil. 

73.343  Issues  in  Civil  Justice  (3)  This  course  examines 
the  institutional  arrangements  that  constitute  our  system 
of  civil  justice.  It  describes  the  various  decisions  that  are 
made  to  transform  a  grievance  between  citizens  into  a  mat- 
ter that  comes  before  civil  courts  as  well  as  those  proce- 
dures followed  by  the  courts  to  resolve  a  matter.  Usually 
offered  every  spring. 

73.352  Psychiatry  and  the  Law  /S  (3)  Basic  psychiatric 
principles  including  contemporary  views  of  causes,  mani- 
festations, patterns,  and  treatments  of  psychiatric  and  be- 
havioral disorders;  trends  in  the  use  of  psychiatric 
resources  to  deal  with  deviant  behavior  within  and  without 
the  criminal  justice  system.  Topics  include:  incompetence 
as  bar  to  trial,  insanity  as  defense,  civil  commitment,  drug 
addiction,  alcoholism,  psychiatry  in  processing  emd  treat- 
ing juvenile  offenders,  and  rehabilitative  efforts  of  the  cor- 
rections system.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
73.380  Introduction  to  Justice  Research  (3)  Social  re- 
search methods  as  applied  to  justice  research.  The  fvinc- 
tion  and  role  of  justice  reseeirch  and  the  nature  and  form 
of  research  designs,  methods,  and  tools.  Usucdly  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  42.202  cind  junior  standing. 
73.382  Determination  of  Fact  (3)  An  introduction  to  fact 
finding.  Considers  hownecessciry  factual  bases  for  admin- 
istrative, managerial,  legislative,  and  adjudicative  deci- 
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sions  are  established;  discusses  ethical  strategies  for  using 
physical  evidence,  people,  records,  and  files  in  proof;  com- 
pares investigation,  auditing,  and  scientific  method;  and 
uses  examples  fi^om  criminal,  civil,  juvenile,  and  military 
justice  system  design  and  operation  problems.  Usually  of- 
fered every  spring. 

73.390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Justice  (1-6) 
73.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9) 
See  description  under  Coojserative  Education  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

73.401  Criminal  Behavior:  A  Psychosocial  Analysis  (3) 
Examines  various  clinical  and  theoretical  explanations  for 
different  types  of  criminal  behavior  including  an  analysis 
of  the  violent  oflFender,  the  psychopathic  offender,  and  the 
white-collar  offender.  Readings  eind  other  case-study  ma- 
terial of  actual  criminal  ofienders  are  examined  in  order  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  causes  and  treatment. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Note:  not  open  to  students 
who  have  taken  73.503  Criminal  Behavior:  A  Psychosocial 
Analysis. 

73.402  Comparative  Systems  of  Law  and  Justice  (3)  A 
cross-cultural  analysis  of  the  role  of  law.  Exploration  of  the 
administration  of  law  and  justice  In  various  societies,  fi-om 
least  developed  to  most  developed.  Special  emphasis  on 
comparative  analysis  of  criminal  justice  systems,  includ- 
ing policing,  courts,  and  correctional  systems.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term. 

73.403  Concepts  of  Punishment  (3)  The  philosophical 
issues  associated  with  criminal  punishment,  particularly 
the  moral  justification  for  punishment.  The  relationship 
between  theories  of  punishment  and  theories  of  the  state, 
theories  of  ethics,  and  broader  philosophical  issues  such 
as  ft-ee  will  versus  determinism.  Usually  offered  alternate 
springs. 

73.404  Gender  and  the  Law  (3)  Gender  and  criminal, 
civil,  and  regulatory  law.  Criminal  issues  include  sexual 
assault,  prostitution,  and  the  criminalization  of  pornogra- 
phy and  sexual  trafficking  in  women,  and  gender  relations 
in  the  criminal  justice  system.  Civil  issues  include  marital 
and  divorce  laws  cind  laws  regarding  reproduction.  Other 
issues  Include  sexual  hcirassment  and  discrimination  in 
housing,  credit,  insurance,  employment,  and  education. 
Usually  offered  every  fall. 

73.412  Law  and  the  Corporate  World  (3)  An  examination 
of  the  role  of  corp>orations  in  national  and  international 
economies  and  the  legal  constrciints  associated  with  this 
mode  of  business.  Legeil  principles  of  corporate  formation, 
financing,  management  and  control.  Analysis  of  the  duty 
of  care  and  the  business  judgement  rule,  along  with  the 
emti-fraud  provisions  of  the  federal  securities  laws.  Usually 
offered  every  fall. 

73.420  Legal  Reasoning  (3)  Students  absorb  scholars' 
and  judges'  descriptions  of  anedysis  and  decision  in  law; 
practice  legcil  reasoning  themselves  through  analysis  of 
apF>ellate  decisions,  statutes,  and  the  U.S.  Constitution; 
study  procedureil  and  organizational  components  of  the 
American  legal  system;  emd  choose  an  area  in  which  to 
concentrate  emd  synthesize  their  learning  by  developing 
reasoned  arguments.  Offered  irregularly. 
73.431  The  Prison  Community  (3)  Social  organization 
In  correctional  institutions.  Inquiry  Into  the  nature,  orga- 
nization, and  aims  of  the  penal  system  and  its  effect  on 


groups  it  deals  with.  Interaction  of  groups  within  institu- 
tions. Usually  offered  every  spring. 

73.454  A^olence  in  America  (3)  Emphasis  on  various 
ideologies  and  events  that  cause  or  reduce  violence,  such 
as  social  movements,  depressions,  war,  and  political  re- 
pression. Offered  irregularly. 

73.458  The  Juvenile  and  the  Law  (3)  Special  legal  status 
of  the  juvenile.  Protective  services,  incompetence  to  enter 
contracts,  compulsory  education,  child  labor  laws,  and  in 
loco  parentis  actions  by  state  and  private  institutions.  Ju- 
venile and  family  court  movement,  emphasizing  noncrim- 
inal aspects  of  administering  juvenile  justice: 
guardianship,  dependency,  neglect,  child  support,  pater- 
nity, and  adoption.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
73.463  The  Free  Press  and  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice (3)  The  constitutional  guarantee  of  fi-eedom  of  the 
press  as  it  pertains  to  problems  in  administration  of  jus- 
tice. Free  press  and  law  enforcement,  fair  trial,  and  correc- 
tional processes.  Problems  of  administrative  secrecy, 
national  security,  and  right  to  privacy.  Usually  offered 
every  spring. 

73.490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Justice  (1-6) 

73.491  Internship  in  a  Justice  Setting  (1-6)  Provides 
students  with  actual  experience  in  the  administration  of 
justice  through  assignment  to  enforcement,  judicial,  or 
correctional  agencies  under  joint  supervision  of  agency 
officials  and  university  Instructors.  Usually  offered  every 
term. 

73.492  Washington  Justice  Seminar  I:  A  National  and 
Intergovernmental  Perspective  (4)  Classroom  section  of 
a  double  seminar.  Each  session  covers  a  specific  area  in 
terms  of  theory  and  operational  principles  and  explores  the 
roles  of  all  three  branches  of  government  in  creating  and 
operating  justice  systems  in  federations.  Limited  to  Wash- 
ington Justice  Semester  students.  Usually  offered  every 
fall  and  spring. 

73.493  Washington  Justice  Seminar  II:  A  National  and 
Intergovernmental  Perspective  (4)  Laboratory  section  of 
a  double  seminar.  Field  visits  with  discussions  led  by 
agency  personnel  regarding  the  intergovemmentcil  roles  of 
their  agencies  and  their  place  in  justice  systems.  Theory 
and  operational  principles  covered  in  73.492.  Limited  to 
Washington  Justice  Semester  students.  Usually  offered 
every  fall  and  spring. 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

73.501  The  Concept  of  Justice  (3)  Major  philosophical 
contributions  to  the  definition  of  justice.  The  relationship 
of  the  ideal  of  justice  to  concrete  situations  in  which  issues 
of  justice  (civil,  criminal,  or  polidcal)  arise.  Offered  irregu- 
larly. 

73.502  The  Concept  of  Law  (3)  Major  philosophical  ap- 
proaches to  problems  of  meaning,  function,  and  necessity 
of  law  in  society.  The  concept  of  law  is  examined  in  its 
relationship  to  values,  custom,  power,  social  change,  and 
social  theory.  Offered  irregularly. 

73.504  Comparative  Criminology  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice (3)  A  comparative  study  of  criminology  and  criminal 
justice  systems  as  developed  in  the  United  States  eind  else- 
where. Usucilly  offered  alternate  springs. 
73.513  Law  and  Economics  (3)  Examination  of  the  uses 
and  limits  of  economic  reasoning  in  addressing  problems 
In  criminal  and  civil  law.  Issues  include  the  effects  of  as- 
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signing  liability,  the  relationship  between  equity  and  effi- 
ciency and  how  law  creates  Incentives  for  certain  types  of 
behavior.  Nuisance  law.  breach  of  contract  and  product 
liability  are  also  discussed.  Usually  offered  alternate 
springs.  Note:  not  opjen  to  students  who  have  taken  73.4 13 
Law  and  Economics. 

73.517  Victimology  (3)  Victims  as  an  integral  part  of 
crime.  Theories  and  research  results  on  the  victim  role, 
criminal-victim  relationships,  concepts  of  respxDnsibility. 
and  society's  reaction  to  victimization.  Sexucil  assault, 
child  abuse,  and  victimization  of  the  elderly.  Crisis-inter- 
vention centers,  court-related  victim/witness  services, 
restitution,  and  compensation.  Offered  irregularly. 
73.520  Insider's  View  of  Justice  (3)  An  in-depth  study 
of  the  philosophy,  organizational  structure,  and  ojseration 
of  the  American  justice  system.  The  course  employs  direct 
observation  through  on-site  visits  and  face-to-face  discus- 
sions with  justice  practitioners  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
metropolitan  area.  Usually  offered  every  summer. 
73.541  Law  and  Authoritarian  Societies  (3)  The  theory 
and  practice  of  the  police  state  in  comparative  perspective. 
Authoritarian  and  antidemocratic  aspects  of  police  and 
other  criminal  justice  agencies.  Other  agencies  of  social 
control  in  both  democratic  and  nondemocratic  settings. 
Democratic  controls  and  human  rights.  Offered  alternate 
falls. 

73.550  Drugs,  Crime,  and  Public  Policy  (3)  Review  of  the 
history  of  drug  abuse  in  America;  the  relationship  between 
drug  abuse  and  crime,  including  marijuana,  heroin,  and 
alcohol;  national  strategies  to  deal  with  drug  abuse;  im- 
provement of  policies  in  the  future.  Usually  offered  every 
fall. 

73.551  Comparative  Justice  Studies  Abroad  (3-6)  On- 
site  review  of  theories  and  practices  of  crime  and  criminal 
justice  systems  of  other  countries,  including  crime,  justice, 
and  heroin  in  England;  juvenile  justice  in  England  and 
America;  comparative  corrections;  and  administration  of 
justice  in  England,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Usually  offered  every  summer. 

73.590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Justice  (1-6) 

Graduate  Courses 

73.604  Theoretical  Issues  in  Justice  (3)  Consideration 
of  the  nature  and  sources  of  injustice,  crime,  and  deviance; 
the  variety  of  socicil  control  mechanisms  including  the  legal 
system;  the  role  of  ideology;  and  the  problems  of  legitimacy, 
authority,  and  responsibility  of  justice- system  design  and 
operation.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
73.608  The  Constitution  and  Criminal  Procedure  (3) 
Constitutional  standards  and  operation  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.  Police  practices,  bail,  decision  to  prosecute, 
scope  of  prosecution,  grand  jury  proceedings,  preliminary 
hearings,  right  to  counsel,  right  to  speedy  tried,  plea  bar- 
gaining, discovery  and  disclosure,  jury  trial,  trial  by  news- 
paper, double  jeopardy,  and  post-trial  proceedings.  Offered 
irregularly. 

73.610  Survey  in  Justice  and  Public  Policy  (3)  The 
American  justice  systems  and  the  theories  underlying 
them.  Focus  is  on  the  criminal  justice  process  and  issues 
related  to  each  step  and  institution  in  it.  Topics  include 
vcirieties  of  law  and  justice,  issues  dealing  with  the  police, 
courts,  and  corrections.  Usucdly  offered  every  fall. 


73.611  Survey  in  Law  and  Society  (3)  An  examination 
of  classical  and  contemporary  theories  on  the  relationship 
of  law  and  society.  Also,  an  analysis  of  national  and  inter- 
national perspectives.  Contemporary  social  science  re- 
search on  fiertinent  issues  such  as  access  to  justice,  the 
legal  profession,  and  the  judicial  process,  are  examined. 
Recent  developments  include  feminist  legeil  criticism  and 
critical  legal  studies.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

73.613  Law  and  Anthropology  (3)  Law  and  legal  systems 
in  different  cultures  and  societies,  including  various  con- 
structions of  law  and  modes  of  norm  enforcement.  Ancilysis 
of  law  and  custom  in  selecting  traditional  societies  as  seen 
by  anthropologists,  legal  scholars,  and  socicil  scientists. 
Perceptions  of  property,  inheritance,  contracts,  torts,  and 
criminal  law.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs. 

73.614  Law  and  the  Behavioral  Sciences  (3)  Historical 
and  contemporary  literature  in  law  and  the  social  sciences. 
Critical  assessment  of  major  research  endeavors  con- 
ducted by  lawyers  and  social  scientists,  including  such 
topics  as  plea  bargaining,  conflict  resolution,  the  jury  sys- 
tem, the  legcil  profession,  law  and  the  mass  media,  and  the 
function  of  law  and  public  opinion  in  different  societies. 
Offered  irregularly. 

73.615  Law  and  Human  Rights  (3)  Examination  of  social 
structures  and  agencies  protecting  human  rights:  intema- 
Uoneil  law,  the  United  Nations,  and  organs  for  enforcement 
of  human  rights  laws,  including  the  U.N.  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  the  World  Court,  and  the  European  and 
Inter-American  Commissions  emd  Courts.  Case  studies  of 
rights  violations  and  attempts  to  apply  international  law. 
Usually  offered  alternate  falls. 

73.643  Advanced  Seminar  in  Policing  (3)  An  examina- 
tion of  major  U.S.  police  and  law  enforcement  systems  and 
issues.  The  focus  of  the  course  may  be  either  the  role  of 
police  in  society,  p>olice-community  relations,  cind  specicil 
problems  in  f>olicing,  or  management  and  policy  issues 
such  as  police  orgcinization.  federalism,  police  effective- 
ness, policy  discretion  and  use  of  force,  and  policy  account- 
ability. May  be  repeated  for  credit  within  the  seime  term, 
topic  must  be  different.  Offered  irregularly. 

73.644  Law  and  Social  Control  (3)  The  role  of  law,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  legal  institutions,  processes,  regulations 
cmd  sanctions,  in  the  service  of  social  change  and  control 
in  a  democratic  society.  The  various  avenues,  both  civil 
cmd  criminal,  available  to  and  utilized  by  governmental 
authority  to  enforce  social  conformity  or  designate  and 
regulate  deviance.  Usucilly  offered  alternate  springs. 
73.663  Advanced  Seminar  in  Courts  (3)  Seminar  on  se- 
lected topics  such  as:  Jurisprudence:  sources  of  law;  men- 
tal health  and  the  law;  law.  science,  and  the  courts; 
philosophy  of  law;  intergovernmental  relations;  alterna- 
tives (civil  cmd  criminal).  Sentencing:  policy  options,  soci- 
etal trends,  technological  implications.  Management: 
strategic  planning,  management  and  evaluation,  trial 
court  fjerformance  standards,  personnel  issues,  case  flow 
strategies.  Conflict  resolution:  comparative  negotiation; 
arbitration  and  mediation  systems;  labor/management 
conflict  resolution.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  within  the 
same  term,  topic  must  be  different.  Offered  irregularly. 
73.680  Introduction  to  Justice  Research  I  (3)  The  logic 
of  scientific  inquiry  and  the  nature  and  process  of  social 
research  as  applied  to  justice.  Theory,  concepts,  practices, 
and  the  demonstration  of  their  reliability  and  validity.  At- 
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tention  is  also  given  to  methods  of  sampling  design  and 
techniques  of  data  collection.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
73.681  Introduction  to  Justice  Research  n  (3)  Methods 
of  data  analysis  applicable  to  research  in  the  justice  field. 
Building  on  the  concepts  presented  in  73.680,  the  course 
examines  the  link  between  research  design  and  empirical 
analysis,  the  role  of  probability  in  hypothesis  testing,  and 
the  concept  and  techniques  of  descriptive  and  inferential 
statistics.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
73.680. 

73.686  Advanced  Seminar  in  Corrections  (3)  Examina- 
tion of  the  origin,  nature,  and  operation  of  various  correc- 
tional institutions  and  practices.  The  focus  of  the  course 
varies  by  semester;  topics  include  institutional  correc- 
tions, community  corrections,  intermediate  sanctions, 
legal  aspects  of  corrections,  the  death  penalty,  and  philo- 
sophiccd  theories  of  punishment.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  within  the  same  term;  topic  must  be  different.  Of- 
fered irregularly. 

73.687  Law,  Deviance,  and  the  Mental  Health  System 
(3)  Examines  the  interprofessional  relationship  between 
law  and  the  mental  health  systems,  including  areas  of 
conflict  and  close  working  relationships.  Areas  covered  in- 
clude standards  for  involuntary  hospitalization,  the  role  of 
the  insanity  defense,  psychiatric  liability,  and  the  rights  of 
the  mentally  ill,  including  the  right  to  treatment  and  the 
right  to  require  treatment.  Offered  irregularly.  Note:  not 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  73.521  Law  and  the 
Mental  Health  System. 

73.690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Justice  (1-6) 

73.691  Internship  in  a  Justice  Setting  (1-6)  Provides 
students  with  experience  in  administering  justice  in  oper- 
ational or  research  settings  through  assignment  to  legis- 
lative, regulatory,  planning,  police,  judicial,  or  correctioncd 
agencies  under  joint  agency/ school  supervision  that  in- 
cludes faculty  evaluation  of  ongoing  written  reports.  Usu- 
ally offered  every  term. 

73.692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 
See  description  under  Cooperative  Education  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

73.710  Seminar  in  Justice.  Law  and  Society  (3)  Analy- 
sis and  criUque  of  major  theoretical  approaches  to  the 
study  of  justice  and  the  law.  The  interactions  sunong  the 
justice  system,  law,  and  society  are  investigated,  including 
the  conceptual  underpinnings  of  the  discipline,  as  well  as 
an  in-depth  treatment  of  the  field's  empirical  research. 
Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  Admission  to  Ph.D. 
program  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

English  Language  Institute 

Note:  The  following  courses  (below  the  200  level)  do  not 
carry  academic  credit  towards  graduation. 
74.010  English  Grammar  I  (0)  A  beginning  course  in 
English  grammar  intended  for  students  with  little  or  no 
prior  exposure  to  English.  Emphasis  is  on  basic  English 
sentence  patterns.  Offered  irregularly.  No  academic 
credit  is  received  for  this  course.  Prerequisite:  admission 
by  ELI  placement  test. 

74.012  Reading  Skills  I  (0)  A  beginning  course  intended 
to  develop  the  student's  basic  reading  skills.  Emphasis  is 
on  increasing  the  student's  recognition  vocabuljiry  and  the 
ability  to  understand  basic  emd  low-Intermediate  sentence 


patterns.  Usually  offered  irregularly.  No  academic  credit 
is  received  for  this  coiurse.  Prerequisite,  admission  by  ELI 
placement  test. 

74.014  Writing  Skills  I  (0)  A  beginning  course  intended 
to  develop  basic  writing  skills,  including  printing  and 
handwriting  when  necessary,  through  tightly  controlled 
exercises  affording  the  student  the  opportunity  to  employ 
sentence  patterns  and  vocabulary  typically  studied  at  be- 
ginning and  high-beginning  levels.  Usually  offered  irregu- 
larly. No  academic  credit  is  received  for  this  course. 
Prerequisite:  admission  by  ELI  placement  test. 
74.016  listening  and  Speaking  Skills  I  (0)  A  beginning 
course  designed  to  help  the  student  develop  the  ability  to 
communicate  effectively  when  required  to  express  beisic 
everyday  wants  and  needs.  Emphasis  is  on  helping  the 
student  to  understand  English  spoken  at  less  than  normal 
speed  and  to  attain  a  minimally  acceptable  level  of  pho- 
netic accuracy  when  speaking.  Offered  irregularly.  No  ac- 
ademic credit  is  received  for  this  course.  Prerequisite. 
admission  by  EU  placement  test. 

74.020  English  Grammar  n  (0)  A  low  intermediate  course 
in  English  grammar  intended  for  students  with  a  basic 
command  of  English.  Emphasis  is  on  variations  of  basic 
sentence  patterns.  Usually  offered  every  term.  No  aca- 
demic credit  is  received  for  this  course.  Prerequisite: 
admission  by  placement  test  or  successful  completion  of 
74.010. 

74.022  Reading  Skills  n  (0)  A  low  intermediate  course  in 
basic  reading  skills  in  English  as  a  second  language;  in- 
tended for  students  with  a  basic  command  of  English. 
Emphasis  is  on  understanding  written  English  and  on 
vocabulary  development.  Usually  offered  every  fall  and 
spring.  No  acadeniic  credit  is  received  for  this  course. 
Prerequisite:  admission  by  placement  test  or  successful 
completion  of  74.012. 

74.024  Writing  SkiUs  n  (0)  A  low  intermediate  course  in 
English  as  a  second  language.  Emphasis  is  on  developing 
basic  mechanics  and  conventions  of  written  English 
through  controlled  writing  exercises  and  activities.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  No  academic  credit  is  received  for 
this  course.  Prerequisite:  admission  by  placement  test  or 
successful  completion  of  74.014. 

74.026  Listening  and  Speaking  Skills  n  (0)  A  low  inter- 
mediate course  in  English  as  a  second  language.  Emphasis 
is  on  improving  pronunciation,  conversation  ability  and 
listening  comprehension  skills.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
No  academic  credit  is  received  for  this  course.  Prereq- 
uisite: admission  by  placement  test  or  successful  comple- 
tion of  74.016. 

74.030  English  Grammar  in  (0)  An  intermediate  course 
in  English  as  a  second  language.  Emphasis  is  on  mastering 
verb  tenses  and  structures  of  modification.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  No  academic  credit  is  received  for  this 
course.  Prerequisite:  admission  by  placement  test  or  suc- 
cessful completion  of  74.020. 

74.032  Reading  Skills  III  (0)  An  intermediate  course  in 
English  as  a  second  language.  Emphasis  is  on  comprehen- 
sion of  main  ideas  and  supporting  details,  organization  of 
texts,  emd  vocabulary  expemsion.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  No  academic  credit  is  received  for  this  course. 
Prerequisite:  admission  by  placement  test  or  successful 
compleUon  of  74.022. 
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74.034  Writing  Skills  in  (0)  An  intermediate  course  in 
English  as  a  second  language.  Emphasis  is  on  moving  from 
controlled  writing  to  accurate  free  writing  of  expanded  sen- 
tence patterns.  Usually  offered  every  term.  No  academic 
credit  is  received  for  this  course.  Prerequisite:  admission 
by  placement  test  or  successful  completion  of  74.024. 

74.036  Listening  and  Speaking  Skills  m  (0)  An  inter- 
mediate course  in  English  as  a  second  language.  Emphasis 
is  on  improving  conversational  listening  Eind  speaking 
skills.  Usually  offered  every  term.  No  academic  credit  is 
received  for  this  course.  Prerequisite:  admission  by 
placement  test  or  successful  completion  of  74.026. 

74.037  Study  Skills  I  (0)  An  intermediate-level  course 
providing  instructions  and  practice  in  a  variety  of  essential 
language  and  study  skills.  Topics,  which  vary  by  section, 
include  spelling,  pronunciation,  increasing  reading  speed, 
and  orientation  to  American  academic  culture.  Usually 
offered  every  fall  and  spring.  No  academic  credit  is  re- 
ceived for  this  course.  Prerequisite:  admission  by  place- 
ment test  or  recommendation  of  ELI. 

74.038  Integrated  Skills  I  (0)  An  intermediate-level 
course  that  provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop their  English  proficiency  by  practicing  their  skills  in 
the  study  of  a  particular  content  area.  Topics,  which  vary 
by  section,  are  related  to  current  events,  American  culture, 
and  comparative  culture.  Usually  offered  every  fall  and 
spring.  No  academic  credit  is  received  for  this  course. 
Prerequisite:  admission  by  placement  test  or  recommenda- 
tion of  ELI. 

74.040  English  Grammar  IV  (0)  A  high  intermediate 
course  in  English  as  a  second  language.  Emphasis  is  on 
the  complex  grammatical  structures  characteristic  of  aca- 
demic language.  Usually  offered  every  term.  No  academic 
credit  is  received  for  this  course.  Prerequisite:  admission 
by  placement  test  or  successful  completion  of  74.030. 

74.042  Reading  Skills  IV  (0)  A  high  intermediate  course 
in  English  as  a  second  language.  Emphasis  is  on  increas- 
ing reading  speed  and  comprehension  and  on  word  study. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  No  academic  credit  is  re- 
ceived for  this  course.  Prerequisite:  admission  by  place- 
ment test  or  successful  completion  of  74.032. 

74.044  Writing  Skills  IV  (0)  A  high  intermediate  course 
in  English  as  a  second  language.  Emphasis  is  on  mastery 
of  peiragraph  development  and  proofreading.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term.  No  academic  credit  is  received  for  this 
course.  Prerequisite:  admission  by  placement  test  or  suc- 
cessful completion  of  74.034. 

74.046  Listening  and  Speaking  Skills  IV  (0)  A  high  in- 
termediate course  in  English  as  a  second  language.  Em- 
phasis is  on  comprehension  of  academic  discourse  and 
extended  ored  production.  Usually  offered  every  term.  No 
academic  credit  is  received  for  this  course.  Prerequisite: 
admission  by  placement  test  or  successful  completion  of 
74.036. 

74.047  Study  Skills  n  (0)  A  high  intermediate  course  that 
provides  instruction  and  practice  in  a  vairiety  of  essential 
language  and  study  skills.  Topics,  which  vary  by  section 
and  semester,  include  methods  of  increasing  reading  effi- 
ciency, library  orientation,  idioms,  differing  student-pro- 
fessor behavioral  expectations,  and  strategies  for 
vocabulary  development.  Usually  offered  every  term.  No 


academic  credit  is  received  for  this  course.  Prerequisite: 
admission  by  placement  test  or  recommendation  of  ELI. 

74.048  Integrated  Skills  II  (0)  A  high  intermediate  course 
that  provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  develop  their 
English  proficiency  by  practicing  their  skills  in  the  study 
of  a  pairticular  content  area.  Topics,  which  Vciry  by  section, 
are  related  to  current  events,  American  culture,  emd  com- 
parative culture.  May  be  repeated  within  the  same  term; 
topic  may  be  the  same.  Usually  offered  every  fall  and 
spring.  No  academic  credit  is  received  for  this  course. 
Prerequisite:  admission  by  placement  test  or  recommenda- 
UonofELI. 

74.049  English  for  Specific  Majors  (O)  Preparation  for 
the  reading  and  discussion  skills  critical  for  success  in 
sfjecific  majors.  Topics,  which  vary  by  section  and  semes- 
ter, include  vocabulary  and  basic  concepts  in  computer 
science,  business  and  economics,  and  international  legal 
studies.  May  be  repeated  within  the  same  term:  topic  may 
be  the  same.  Usually  offered  every  fall  and  spring.  No  ac- 
ademic credit  is  received  for  this  course.  Prerequisite: 
admission  by  placement  test  or  recommendation  of  ELI. 

74.050  Reading  and  Text  Analysis  (0)  An  advanced 
course  in  English  as  a  second  language.  Emphasis  is  on 
ancdytical  reading  and  improving  academic  study  skills. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  No  academic  credit  is  re- 
ceived for  this  course.  Prerequisite:  admission  by  place- 
ment test  or  successful  completion  of  74.042. 

74.05 1  Composition  Skills  and  Grammar  Review  (0)  An 

advanced  course  in  English  as  a  second  language.  Empha- 
sis is  on  essay  writing  and  error  analysis.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  No  academic  credit  is  received  for  this 
course.  Prerequisite:  admission  by  placement  test  or  suc- 
cessful completion  of  74.040  and  74.044. 
74.080  English  Workshop  (0)  Review  course  emphasizing 
fundamentals  of  grammar  necessary  for  the  improvement 
of  writing  skills.  Does  not  fulfill  the  university  English  re- 
quirement. Usually  offered  every  fall  and  spring.  No  aca- 
demic credit  is  received  for  this  course.  Prerequisite: 
admission  by  ELI  recommendation  only. 

Graduate  Courses 

74.098  Graduate  Writing  Seminar  (0)  Restricted  to  grad- 
uate international  students.  Emphasis  on  library  and  re- 
search techniques  and  on  writing  a  research  paper. 
Usually  offered  every  fall  and  spring.  No  academic  credit 
is  received  for  this  course.  Prerequisite:  admission  by 
placement  test  or  departmental  recommendation. 

University  College  Writing  Requirement 

Note:  The  foUowing  courses  carry  academic  credit  towards 
graduation  as  indicated. 

74.200  College  Reading  and  Writing  I  (3)  An  advanced 
course  in  reading  and  composition  for  international  stu- 
dents whose  competence  in  English  qualifies  them  to  take 
academic  courses  without  sjjecial  English.  Emphasis  is  on 
academic  reading  and  writing  tasks,  with  attention  to  the 
residual  language  problems  of  normative  speakers.  Usu- 
cilly  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  admission  by  place- 
ment test  or  successful  completion  of  74.050  and  74.051 
or  74.080.  Note:  Completion  of  74.200  and  74.201  with 
grades  of  C  or  better  fulfills  the  university  College  Writing 
and  English  Competency  Requirement. 
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74.201  College  Reading  and  Writing  II  (3)  A  continua- 
tion of  74.200;  emphasis  on  library  and  research  tech- 
niques, including  the  writing  of  a  research  paper.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  74.200.  Note:  Completion 
of  74.200  and  74.201  with  grades  of  C  or  better  fulfiUs  the 
university  College  Writing  and  English  Competency  Re- 
quirement. 

74.280  College  Writing  Skills  Workshop  (3)  For  ad- 
vanced students  of  English  as  a  second  language.  Empha- 
sis is  on  writing  summaries  and  syntheses  of  materials 
drawn  from  a  wide  range  of  subject  areas.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 
74.290  Independent  Reading  (1-3) 

Interdisciplinary  Studies 

75.490/690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Interdisci- 
plinary Studies  (1-6) 
75.491/691  Internship  (1-6) 

75.590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Interdiscipli- 
nary Studies  (1-6) 

Women's  and  Gender  Studies 

Undergraduate  Courses 

76.150  Women's  Voices  through  Time  /A  2:1  (3)  The 

distinctive  contributions  of  women  to  Western  artistic  and 
intellectual  traditions.  Significant  articulations  of  human 
exjjerience  expressed  by  women  through  literature,  cirt, 
and  history;  how  such  traditions  became  established  and 
how  women,  despite  obstacles,  have  produced  lasting 
works  of  ideas  and  imagination.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Note:  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
07.307/607  Women  in  Art. 

76.250  The  Social  Realities  of  Women  /S  4:2  (3)  Women 
as  an  under-represented  category  in  the  understanding  of 
social  institutions  and  behavior.  An  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach offers  diverse  theories  concerning  the  female  gen- 
der. Emphasis  on  psychological  development  and  on  the 
impact  of  the  family,  government,  law,  and  the  workplace 
on  the  position  of  women  in  past  emd  contemporeiry  Amer- 
ican life.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  Jar  Gen- 
eral Education  credit:  03. 150  or  57. 105.  Note:  not  open  to 
students  who  have  taken  76.250  Perspectives  on  Women. 
76.300  Feminist  and  Gender  Theory  (3)  Examines  the- 
ories of  gender  as  constructed  or  problematic,  not  natural 
or  immutable.  Surveys  the  historical  development  of  the- 
ories of  women's  inequality  and  strategies  for  change. 
Probes  contemporciry  issues  emd  conflicts  within  feminist 
and  gender  theory.  Theorizes  gender  relations  in  students' 
own  lives.  Forges  understandings  across  divisions  of  race, 
class,  nation^llity,  ability,  sexualities,  amd  sexual  orienta- 
tion. Meets  with  76.600.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Pre- 
requisite: 76.250  or  permission  of  director. 
76.350  Interpreting  Gender  in  Culture  (3)  An  explora- 
tion of  diverse  aspects  of  gender  expjerience  from  different 
disciplinary  perspectives.  Rotating  topics  focus  on  specific 
subjects,  integrating  recent  scholeirshlp  emd  interdiscipli- 
nary contexts.  Representative  topics:  Sisters  aind  Broth- 
ers/Husbands and  Wives,  Women  and  the  Performing 
Arts.  Women  £ind  Men  In  Americcin  Culture.  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit,  but  not  in  the  same  term;  topic  must  be 
different.  Usually  offered  every  year. 


76.392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3)  See 

description  under  Cooperative  Education  in  this  publica- 
tion. Either  76.392  or  76.491  fialfill  a  requirement  for  the 
Women's  and  Gender  Studies  major  or  minor.  Please  con- 
sult with  the  program  director.  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
within  the  same  term;  topic  may  be  the  Scune.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  76.250  emd  placement  by 
Coof>erative  Eklucation  Program. 

76.491  Internship  in  Women's  and  Gender  Studies  (1- 
6)  Either  76.392  or  76.491  fialfill  a  requirement  for  the 
Women's  and  Gender  Studies  major  or  minor.  Please  con- 
sult with  the  program  director.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  76.250. 

76.498  Senior  Honors  Project  in  Women's  and  Gender 
Studies  (3)  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
76.500. 

76.500  Current  Issues  and  Research  in  Women's  and 
Gender  Studies  (3)  Exploration  of  the  philosophies,  meth- 
ods, and  theories  entailed  in  doing  scholarly  work  in 
women's  and  gender  studies.  Close  examination  of  se- 
lected current  works  in  the  discipline.  Collaborative  work 
developing  bibliographies  and  designing  course  activities: 
individual  work  in  the  field.  Usually  offered  every  fcill.  Pre- 
requisite: major  or  minor  in  women's  and  gender  studies 
or  permission  of  program  director. 

76.590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Women's  and 
Gender  Studies  (1-6) 

76.600  Feminist  and  Gender  Theory  (3)  Examines  the- 
ories of  gender  as  constructed  or  problematic,  not  natural 
or  immutable.  Surveys  the  historical  development  of  the- 
ories of  women's  inequality  and  strategies  for  change. 
Probes  contemporary  issues  and  conflicts  within  feminist 
and  gender  theory.  TTieorizes  gender  relations  in  students' 
own  lives.  Forges  understandings  across  divisions  of  race, 
class,  nationality,  ability,  sexualities,  and  sexual  orienta- 
tion. Meets  with  76.300.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Pre- 
requisite: permission  of  Instructor  or  director. 

Study  Abroad 

Note:  For  more  information  consult  the  World  Capitals  Pro- 
gram Office  at  202-895-4900. 

92.300  Copenhagen  Semester  (1-3)  In  cooperation  with 
the  Denmark's  International  Study  Program  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen,  students  may  take  courses  in  liberal 
arts  or  intemationcd  business.  These  courses,  taught  by 
European  professors,  are  supplemented  by  extensive  field 
trips.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

93.495  Beijing  Semester  (1-6)  Students  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  specific  courses  at  the  University  of  Interna- 
tional Business  and  Economics  in  Beijing,  China.  All 
participants  must  take  intensive  Chinese  language  (Man- 
darin). Courses  in  Chinese  Economic  Cooperation,  History 
and  Culture,  Emd  an  independent  study  project  supervised 
by  the  resident  professor  are  offered.  Usually  offered  every 
fall. 

95.300  Semester  in  Paris  (3-6)  The  American  University 
Program  in  Paris,  in  cooperation  with  the  Via  Paris  Pro- 
gram, offers  courses  in  French  language  and  liberal  cirts. 
Students  are  placed  in  various  Parisian  universities  based 
on  their  language  skills  and  areas  of  study.  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit  but  not  within  the  same  term;  topic  may 
be  the  same.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
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junior  standing  with  at  least  a  3.0  grade  point  average;  two 
years  of  college  French  or  equivalent. 

95.390  Study  Abroad:  Independent  Reading  (3-6)  An 
opf)ortunity  to  do  an  Independent  reading  course  under 
faculty  supervision  while  attending  a  study  abroad  pro- 
gram. Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  Authoriza- 
tion of  instructor  and  dean  or  department  chair  required. 

95.391  Study  Abroad:  Internship  (1-6)  Students  may 
enroll  in  tlie  two-day-per-week  internship  for  direct  in- 
volvement in  international  organizations.  Abroad  place- 
ments include  banks,  multinational  corporations, 
research  institutes,  media,  and  educational  organizations. 
Placements  are  uniquely  matched  to  complement  the 
student's  curriculum,  major  or  minor  program  objectives, 
or  serve  as  an  elective.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

95.490  Study  Abroad:  Independent  Study  (3-6)  Usually 
offered  every  term. 


95.690  Study  Abroad  Independent  Study  (1-6)  May  be 

repeated  for  credit  within  the  same  term:  content/topic 
must  be  diiTerent.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
authorization  of  the  World  Capitals  Program  director  cind 
the  student's  academic  adviser. 

95.691  Study  Abroad:  Internship  (1-6)  Offers  direct  in- 
volvement in  international  organizations.  Placements  in- 
clude: multinational  corporations,  political  or  research 
institutions,  media,  and  educational  organizations.  Place- 
ments are  uniquely  matched  to  complement  the  student's 
graduate  curriculum.  Students  engage  in  activities  such 
as  observing  the  organizational  structure,  researching  pro- 
jects assigned  to  them,  and  gaining  hands-on  experience 
in  terms  of  dealing  with  the  professional  world.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  authorization  of  the  World 
Capitals  Program  director  and  the  students's  academic 
adviser. 
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1994-1995  Full-Time 
Faculty 

TTie  faculty  list  below  covers  the  1994-1995  academic 
year  only. 

The  date  in  parentheses  following  each  name  is  the 
year  in  which  that  faculty  member  was  appointed  to 
the  full-time  faculty. 

Aaronson.  David  E.  (1977),  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  George 

Washington  University;  LL.B.,  Harvard  University;  LL.M., 

Georgetown  University;  Professor  of  Law. 

Abdulkhaleq,  Abdulla  (1993),  M.A.,  The  American 

University;  Ph.D.,  Georgetown  University;  Visiting 

Fulbright  Scholar  of  International  Service. 

Abravanel.  Evelyn  G.  (1977),  B.A,,  J.D.,  Case  Western 

Reserve  University;  Professor  of  Law. 

Adair,  Deborah     (1994),  B.S.,  Boston  University;  M.S., 

University  of  Arizona;  Instructor  of  Management. 

Adamczeski,  Madeline    (1994),  B.S.,  University  of  Long 

Island,  New  York;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Santa 

Cruz;  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Adhikari,  Ajay  (1991),  B.A.,  Delhi  University;  M.B.A., 

Ph.D.,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University;  Assistant 

Professor  of  Accounting. 

Ahrens,    Anthony   H.    (1987),  B.A.,  Northwestern 

University;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University:  Associate  Professor 

of  Psychology. 

Alexander  HI.  Elmore  R.  (1989),  B.A.,  Wake  Forest 

University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia;  Professor  of 

Management  and  Associate  Dean  of  the  Kogod  College  of 

Business  Administration. 

Alter,  Rosilyn     (1994),  B.A.,  Chatham  College;  M.A., 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill;  M.B.A., 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles;  Instructor  of  Art. 

Anderson,  Laird  B.  (1973),  B.S.,  Florida  State  University; 

M.A..     The    American     University;     Professor    of 

Communication. 

Anthon,  Carl  G.  (1961).  B.A.,  University  of  Chicago;  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  Harvard  University;  Professor  Emeritus  of  History. 

Arnold,  Steven  H,  (1970).  B.A.,  Occidental  College;  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Associate  Professor 

of  Comparative  cind  Regional  Studies  and  Director  of  the 

International  Development  Program. 

Atiyah,  Wadih  (1994),  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  The  American 

University;  Instructor  of  Accounting. 

Audain,  Lin2(1989),  B.A.  Southern  College;  M.B.A,  M.A., 

University  of  Miami;  M.S.M..  Florida  International 

University;  J.D.,  University  of  Chicago;  Ph.D.,  Duke 

University;  Associate  Professor  of  Law. 

Aufderheide.  Patricia  (1988).    B.A..    M.A..    Ph.D.. 

University   of  Minnesota;  Associate  Professor  of 

Communication. 

Ayittey,  George  (1990).  B.S..  University  of  Ghana;  M.A. 

University  of  Western  Ontario;  Ph.D..  University  of 

Manitoba;  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

Baer.  Denise  L.  (1993).  B.A..  University  of  Illinois;  M.A.. 

Southern  Illinois  University;  Ph.D..  Southern  Illinois 

Unlversity-Carbondale;    Associate    Professor    of 

Government. 

Bagranoff.  Nancy  A.  (1987),  A.A.,  Briarcllff  College;  B.S.. 

The  Ohio  State  University;  M.S..  Syracuse  University; 

D.B.A..  The  George  Washington  University;  C.P.A.; 

Associate  Professor  of  Accounting. 

Bailey,  Jessica  M.  (1981),  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Coppln  State 

College;  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri;  Assistant 

Professor  of  Business  Administration. 


Baker,  H.  Kent  (1975),  B.S.,  Georgetown  University; 

M.B.A.,  D.B.A.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.A.,  M.S., 

Ph.D.,  and  Ph.D.,  The  American  University;  C.F.A.  and 

C.M.A.;  University  Professor  of  Finance  and  Chair  of 

Department  of  Finance. 

Baker,  Isaiah  (1979),  B.A.,  Yale  University;  M.B.A..  J.D., 

Columbia  University;  M.A..  De  Paul  University;  LL.M., 

Harvard  University;  Associate  Professor  of  Law. 

Baker.  Kenneth  (1966),  B.A.,  M.A..  University  of  Kansas; 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Performing  Arts. 

Banta,  \«lUiam  C.  (1970).  B.A..  University  of  California  at 

Berkeley;  Ph.D..  University  of  Southern  California; 

Professor  of  Biology. 

Baranovic,  Boris  I.  (1966).  B.A.,  Amherst  College;  M.F.A., 

Yale  University;  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Performing  Arts. 

Barlow,  Judith   (1994).  B.S..  Metropolitan  State  College; 

M.S..  Colorado  School  of  Mines;  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Colorado;  Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  Science  and 

Information  Systems. 

Baron,  Naomi  S.  (1987),  B.A.,  Brandeis  University;  Ph.D., 

Stanford  University;  Professor  of  Language  and  Foreign 

Studies  and  Associate  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 

Sciences. 

Barron,  Austin  M.  (1971).  B.S..  City  CoUege  of  New  York; 

M.S..  Ph.D..  Purdue  University;  Associate  Professor  of 

Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Bartfeld,  Charles  I.  (1966).  M.B.A.,  Ph.D..  Columbia 

University;     Professor     Emeritus     of     Business 

Administration. 

Bassler,  Richard  A.  (1969),  B.S.,  University  of  Colorado: 

M.S.,  The  George  Washington  University;  Ph.D.,  Laurence 

University;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Computer  Science  and 

Information  Systems. 

Batchelder,  Merritt  C.  (1935),  B.A.,  Hillsdale  College; 

M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University; 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Literature. 

Bausch,  Robert  C.  (1994).  B.A..  M.A.,  George  Mason 

University;  Writer-in-Residence  of  Literature. 

Baid,  Upendra  (1994),  B.A.,  Gujarat  University;  LL.B.. 

LL.M.,  University  of  Bombay;  LL.M.,  J.S.D.,  University  of 

California;  Visiting  Professor  of  Law. 

Bean,  Arthur  P.,  Jr.  (1963),  B.A.,  M.A..  University  of 

Virginia;  M.S..  The  Catholic  University  of  America; 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Literature. 

Beaufort,  Anne  (1995),  B.A.,  Wheaton  College;  M.A., 

Purdue  University;  Ph.D..  Stanford  University;  Assistant 

Professor  of  Literature. 

Becker,  Shirley  (1989).  B.S..  M.B.A..  St.  Cloud  State 

University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland;  Associate 

Professor  of  Computer  Science  and  Information  Systems. 

Beisner,  Robert  L.  (1965),  M.A..  Ph.D..  University  of 

Chicago;  Professor  of  History  and  Director  of  General 

Education. 

Benjamin,  John  (1990),  B.A..  University  of  North 

Ccirolina;  M.S..  University  of  Houston;  Ph.D..  Louisiana 

State  University;  Associate  Professor  of  Finance. 

Bennett,  Betty  T.  (1985).  B.A..  Brooklyn  College;  M.A., 

Ph.D..  New  York  University;  Professor  of  Literature  and 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Bennett,  Courtney  A.  (1994).  B.A..  University  of 

California,  Berkeley;  M.Sc,  London  School  of  Economics; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Communication. 

Bennett,  Richard  R.  (1979),  B.A..  Randolph-Macon 

College;  M.A..  Florida  State  University;  Ph.D..  Washington 

State  College;  Professor  of  Justice. 

Bennett,  Susan  D.  (1984).  B.A..  Yale  University;  J.D., 

Columbia  University;  M.A.,  Yale  University;  Professor  of 

Law. 
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Berendzen,  Richard  (1974),  B.S..  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology:  M.A.,  Ph.D..  Harvard  University: 

lYofessor  of  Physics. 

Bergin,  Thomas  J.  (1982).  B.A..  University  of  Maryland: 

M.A..  Ph.D..  The  American  University:  Professor  of 

Computer  Science  and  Information  Systems. 

Bergmann,  Barbara  R.  (1988).  B.A..  Cornell  University: 

M.A..  Ph.D..  Harvard  University:  Distinguished  Professor 

of  Economics. 

Betts.  Madeleine  (1969).  B.A..  M.A..  Universite  d"Ottawa: 

Ph.D..  University  of  Illinois:  Associate  Professor  Emerlta  of 

Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Biddle.  W,  Jesse  (1993),  B.A..  Earlham  College:  M.A.. 

Ph.D..  Brown  University:  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Biderman.  Albert  D.  (1986).  A.B.,  University  of  New  York: 

M.A..  Ph.D..  University  of  Chicago:  Research  Professor  of 

Justice. 

Bird.  Barbara  (1991).  B.A.,  California  State  University: 

M.A..  University  of  Western  Ontario:  Ph.D..  University  of 

Southern  California:  Associate  Professor  of  Management. 

Blecker.  Robert  A.  (1985).  B.A..  Yale  University;  M.A., 

Ph.D..  Stanford  University:  Associate  Professor  of 

Economics. 

Bliss,  Edward  Lydston  (1968).  B.A..  Yale  University; 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Communication. 

Blum,  Annabelle  M.  (1966).  B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin; 

M.A..  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago:  Professor  Emerita  of 

Sociology. 

Blum,  Joseph  (1965).  B.S..  City  College  of  New  York;  A.M.. 

Ph.D.,  The  George  Washington  University;  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Bodine,  John  J.  (1968),  B.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma: 

M.A.,  Ph.D..  Tulane  University;  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Anthropology. 

Boiney,  John  A.  (1994),  A.B.,  Dartmouth  College;  M.A.. 

Ph.D..    Duke    University;   Assistant    Professor   of 

Government. 

Bonafede.  Dom  (1985).  B.Litt.,  Rutgers  State  University; 

Associate  Professor  of  Communication. 

Borkovec,  VeraZ.  (1966).  Undergraduate  degree,  Charles 

University.  Prague.  Czechoslovakia:  M.A.,  Hoflins  College; 

M.A..  The  American  University;  Ph.D.,  Georgetown 

University;  Associate  Professor  Emerita  of  Language  and 

Foreign  Studies. 

Bowles.  W.  Donald  ( 1 957).  B.A..  University  of  Washington; 

M.A..  Ph.D..  Columbia  University:  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Economics. 

Boyle,  James,  D.  A.  (1982).  LL.B.,  Glasgow  University; 

LL.M.,  S.J.D.,  Harvard  University;  Professor  of  Law. 

Boynton,  Robert  P.  (1969),  A.B..  Calvin  College;  A.M., 

Ph.D..  University  of  Michigan;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Public 

Administration. 

Brabanski,  Lothar  (1957).  M.F.A..  Berlin  Academy  of  Fine 

Arts:  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Art. 

Bradlow,   Daniel     (1989),     B.A..      University     of 

Witwatersrand;  J.D..  Northeastern  University:  M.L.l.C, 

Georgetown  University:  Associate  Professor  of  Law. 

Brandman,  Shirley    (1994).  B.A..  J.D.,  Yale  University; 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 

Brautigam,  Deborah  (1994),  B.A..  Ohio  Wesleyan;  M.A.. 

Ph.D.,   Tufts   University:   Associate   Professor  of 

International  Development. 

Bieitman,  Richaiti  David  (1976),  B.A.,  Yale  College;  M.A.. 

Ph.D.,  Harvard  University;  Professor  of  History. 

Brennan,  Louise  (1990),  B.A.,  Middlebury  College;  M.A., 

University  of  Virginia:  Instructor  of  Literature. 

Brenner,  Donald  R.  (1971),  B.S.,  J.D.,  The  Ohio  State 

University;  Professor  of  Business  Administration. 

Brenner,  Philip  J.  (1981).  B.A.,  Columbia  University; 

M. A.,  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Professor  and 


Chair  of  Department  of  International  Politics  and  Foreign 

Policy. 

Breyere,  Edward  J.  (1961),  B.S..  M.S..  Ph.D.,  University 

of  Maryland:  Professor  Emeritus  of  Biology. 

Broad,  Robin  (1990),  B.A.,  Williams  College:  Ph.D., 

Princeton  University:  Assistant  Professor  of  Comparative 

and  Regional  Studies. 

Brockmeier,  Thomas  J.  (1992),  B.S.,  North  Dakota  State; 

M.B.A.,   The  American    University:    Instructor  of 

International  Business  in  the  Washington  Semester 

Program. 

Broder,  Ivy  (1975),  B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.. 

State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook;  Professor  of 

Economics  and  Interim  Dean  of  Faculties. 

Brooks,  Jennifer    (1994).  B.A.,  Wake  Forest  University: 

J.D.,  Catholic  University  of  America;  LL.M.,  Harvard 

University;  Visiting  Professor  of  Law. 

Broude,  Norma  (1975).  A.B.,  Hunter  College:  M.A..  Ph.D., 

Columbia  University;  Professor  of  Art. 

Brown,  Roger  H.  (1965).  B.A.,  M.A..  Ph.D..  Harvard 

University:  Professor  and  Chair  of  Department  of  History. 

Brownlee,  Thomas  H.  (1990),  B.S.,  University  of  Illinois: 

Teaching  Certificate.  Rutgers  University:  Ph.D.,  University 

of  Rochester:  Chemist  in  Residence. 

Bulmash,  Gary  P.  (1975),  B.S..  M.B.A.,  D.B.A.,  University 

of  Maryland:  C.P.A.;  Associate  Professor  of  Business 

Administration . 

Burkart,  Edward  I.  (1962),  B.S.,  M.S.,  Georgetown 

University:  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Burkart,  Grace  Stovall  (1960),  A.B.,  Cornell  University; 

M.A.,  The  American  University:  Ph.D.,  Georgetown 

University:  Piofessor  Emerita  of  Language  and  Foreign 

Studies. 

Biu-ke.  D.  Barlow,  Jr.  (1970),  A.B.,  Harvard  University; 

LL.B.,  M.C.P.,  University  of  Pennsylvania:  LL.M.,  S.J.D., 

Yale  University:  Professor  of  Law. 

Burkhart,  Geoffrey  (1968).  B.A..  Oakland  University; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Rochester;  Associate  Professor  and 

Chair  of  Department  of  Anthropology. 

Butts,  James  R.  (1964),  B.S..  Virginia  Polytechnic 

Institute  and  State  University:  M.S..  New  York  University; 

Associate  Professor  of  Business  Administration. 

Callen,  Earl  R.  (1968).  A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of 

Pennsylvania;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 

Technology;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics. 

Cannon.  Thomas  P.,  Jr.  (1972),  A.B.,  A.M..  Boston 

College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia;  Assistant  Professor 

of  Literature. 

Cantor.  Miuiel  G.  (1968),  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 

California.  Los  Angeles;  Professor  Emerita  of  Sociology. 

Carbonneau,  Suzanne  (1990),  B.A.,  Bates  College;  M.A., 

The  American  University;  Ph.D..  New  York  University; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Performing  Arts. 

Carmel.  Erran  (1991),  B.A.,  University  of  California  at 

Berkeley:  M.B.A..  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles: 

Ph.D..  University  of  Arizona:  Assistant  Professor  of 

Mcinagement. 

Carson.  Prederick  W.  (1970).  B.S.,  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology;  M.A.,  Washington  University; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago;  Associate  Professor  of 

Chemistry. 

Carter.  Mlchele    (1994),  B.A.,  Georgia  State  University; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Psychology. 

Casey,  Stephen  D.  (1988),  B.A..  Drew  University;  Ph.D., 

University    of  Maryland;    Associate    Professor   of 

Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Chambless,  Dianne  L.  (1982),  B.A.,  Newcomb  College  of 

Tulane  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Temple  University; 

Professor  of  Psychology. 
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Chandler,  Karen  A.  (1994),  B.A.,  Hampton  Institute;  M.A., 

Columbia  University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Performing 

Arts. 

Chang.  I-Lok  (1970).  B.S.,  California  Institute  of 

Technology;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  Uruversity;  Associate  Professor 

of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Charbonneauz,  Marie  A.  (1960),  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of 

Paris:  Etudes  Pratiques  d'Anglais,  Sorbonne;  Associate 

Professor  Emerita  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Cheh,  Albert  Mei-chu  (1980),  B.A.,  Columbia  College; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley;  Associate 

Professor  and  Chair  of  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Cheni,  Fantu  (1984),  B.A.,  Colorado  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 

Portland  State  University;  Associate  Professor  of 

Comparative  and  Regional  Studies. 

Child.  Jack  (1982),  B.E.,  Yale  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The 

American  University;  Professor  of  Language  and  Foreign 

Studies. 

Chinloy,  Peter  (1991),  B.A.,  McGill  University;  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  Harvard  University;  Professor  of  Finance. 

Chow,  Esther  Ngan  L.  (1973),  B.S.,  Chinese  University  of 

Hong  Kong;  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles;  Professor  of 

Sociology. 

Chow,  Ida  (1988),  B.S.,  Escola  Paulista  de  Medicina, 

Brazil;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  McGill  University;  Assistant  Professor 

of  Biology. 

Christman,  Mary  (1994),  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 

M.S.,  University  of  Delaware;  Ph.D.,  The  George 

Washington    University;    Assistant    Professor    of 

Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Clark,  Charles  M.  (1941),  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell 

University;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Literature. 

Clark,  Leon  E.  (1981),  B.A.,  M.A.T.,  Yale  University;  Ed.D., 

University  of  Massachusetts;  Associate  Professor  of 

Education. 

Clarke,  Barbara  J.  (1974),  B.A.,  M.S.,  University  of  Maine; 

Ph.D.,  Tulcine  University;  Associate  Professor  of  Biology. 

Clarke,  Duncan  L.  (1970),  A.B.,  Clark  University;  J.D., 

ComeU  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia;  Professor 

of  International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy. 

Cleary,  Robert  E.  (1965),  B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State 

College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Rutgers  State  University;  Professor  of 

Public  Administration. 

Cochran,  Wendell  (1992),  B.S.,  West  Virginia  University; 

M.A.,  University  of  Missouri;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Communication. 

Cohen,  Stephen  D.  (1975),  B. A.,  The  American  University; 

M.A.,  Syracuse  University;  Ph.D.,  The  American 

University;  Professor  of  International  Politics  and  Foreign 

Policy. 

Comor,  Edward  (1995),  B.A.,  University  of  Toronto;  M.A., 

University  of  Leeds,  England;  Instructor  of  International 

Politics  cind  Foreign  Policy. 

Connolly,  Frank  W.  (1982),  B.A.,  University  of  Scranton; 

M.S.,  The  George  Washington  University;  Ph.D.,  The 

Americcin  University;  Associate  Professor  of  Computer 

Science  and  Information  Systems. 

Considine,  Timothy    (1994),  B.A.,  Loyola  University, 

Chicago;  M.S.,  Purdue  University;  Ph.D.,  Cornell 

University;  Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

Conway.  Kevin  M.  (1989),  B.S.,  Miami  University;  Ph.D., 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Biology. 

Cook,  Elizabeth  A.  (1992).  A.B.,  San  Diego  State 

University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Government. 

Cooper,  Caroline  (1994),  B.A..  Smith  College;  M.A.. 

Howard  University;  J.D.,  Washington  College  of  Law; 

Research  Associate  of  Justice. 


Corr,  John  B.  (1986),  B.A.,  M.A,,  John  Carroll  University; 

Ph.D.,  Kent  State  University;  J.D.,  Georgetown  Law 

Center;  Professor  of  Law. 

Corredor,  Mary  (1991),  B.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University; 

M.A.,  Illinois  State  University;  Instructor  of  Language  and 

Foreign  Studies. 

C6t6,  Paul  Rajnnond  (1985),  B.A.,  College  of  The  Holy 

Cross;  M.A.,  Middlebury  Graduate  School;  Ph.D.,  McGill 

University;  Associate  Professor  of  Language  emd  Foreign 

Studies. 

Coward,  Billy  G.  (1964),  B.S.,  B.A.  M.A..  The  American 

University;  Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Fitness. 

Cowell,  Kimberly  B.  (1994).  B.A..  Smith  College; 

Instructor  of  Government. 

Craig,  Valda    (1994),  A.T.C.L.,  Trinity  College,  London; 

M.A.,  The  American  University;  Visiting  Fulbright  Scholar 

of  Performing  Arts. 

Cromwell,  William  C.  (1962),  B.A.,  Emory  University; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  American  University;  Professor  of 

Comparative  and  Regional  Studies. 

Crone,  Lawrence  J.  (1984),  B.A..  Ph.D.,  The  Catholic 

University  of  America;  Associate  Professor  of  Computer 

Science  and  Information  Systems  and  Mathematics  and 

Statistics. 

Crosby,  David  S.  (1966).  B.A..  The  American  University; 

M.A.,   Ph.D.,   University  of  Arizona;  Professor  of 

Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Crowder,  Charles  F.  (1967),  B.M.,  Lawrence  College;  M.A. 

Columbia  University;  Professor  of  Performing  Arts. 

Cruse-Saunders,  Carol  (1990),  B.A..  Dickinson  College; 

M.A.,  Middlebury  College;  Instructor  of  Language  and 

Foreign  Studies. 

Cubberly,  Elizabeth  P.  (1952),  LL.B.,  The  American 

University;  Professor  Emerita  of  Law. 

Culver,  David  C.  (1987),  B.A.,  Grinnell  College;  Ph.D.,  Yale 

University;  Professor  and  Chair  of  Department  of  Biology. 

Dalton.  Clare  (1993).  B.A.,  Oxford  University;  LL.M., 

Harvard  Law  School;  Visiting  Professor  of  Law. 

Davis.  Adrienne  (1994).  B.A.,  Yale  University;  J.D.,  Yale 

Law  School;  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 

DeBakey,  George  T.  (1992),  B.S.,  Drake  University;  M.S., 

American  Graduate  School;  M.B.A.,  Southern  Methodist 

University;  Instructor  of  International  Business  in  the 

Washington  Semester  Program. 

Degregorio,  Christine  A.  (1988),  B.A.,  University  of 

Maryland;  M.S. P.,  Boston  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Rochester;  Assistant  Professor  of  Government. 

DeLone,  William  H.  (1986),  B.S.,  Villanova  University: 

M.S.,  Camegie-Mellon  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 

California,  Los  Angeles;  Associate  Professor  of  Business 

Administration. 

Delong,  Earl  H.  (1963),  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern 

University;  Professor  and  Dean  Emeritus  of  Government 

and  Public  Administration. 

Dent,  Richard  J.  (1988),  B.A.  University  of  Maryland; 

Ph.D..  The  American  University;  Associate  Professor  of 

Anthropology. 

Demburg.  Thomas  F.  (1975).  B.A.,  Swarthmore  College; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University;  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Economics. 

DhUlon.  Gita  L.  (1966),  B.Sc.,  ChrisOan  Medical  College 

Hospital;  M.Ed.,  Columbia  University;  Associate  Professor 

Emerita  of  Nursing. 

DiBacco,  Thomas  V.  (1965),  B.A.,  Rollins  College;  M.A, 

Ph.D..  The  American  University;  Professor  of  Business 

Administration. 

Dickerson,  Bette  (1990).  B.A..  Morehead  State  University; 

M.Ed..  University  of  Louisville;  Ph.D..  Washington  State 

University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 
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Diggs-Brown,  Baibara  (1989),  B.A.,  Howard  University; 

M.A..  The  American  University;  Associate  Professor  of 

Communication. 

Dinerstein.  Robert  D.  (1983).  AB..  Cornell  University: 

J.D.,  Yale  Law  School:  Professor  of  Law  aind  Director  of 

Clinical  Programs. 

Dobolyi,  Hanna  (1994).  B.S..  M.S..  University  of  Eotvos: 

Ph.D..  University  of  Ek)tvos  Lorand.  Budapest:  Assistant 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Donahue,  Ann  H.  (1993),  B.A.  University  of  California. 

Riverside;  M.A..  Ohio  State  University:  Assistant  Professor 

of  Performing  Arts. 

Doollttle.  John  (1980).  B.S..  Northwestern  University: 

M.A..   University  of  Georgia:  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Wisconsin-Madison;       Associate      Professor      of 

Communication  and  Director  of  Journalism  Division. 

Douglass,  John  S.  (1978).  B.A..  M.A.  The  American 

University;  Associate  Professor  of  Communication  and 

Director  of  Visual  Media  Division. 

Downey- Vanover,  Jeanne     (1994),  B.A,  West  Chester 

State  College:  M.A,  University  of  Maryland:  Instructor  of 

Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Dreisbach.  Daniel  (1991).  B.A..  University  of  South 

Carolina;  Ph.D..  Oxford  University:  J.D..  University  of 

Virginia;  Assistant  Professor  of  Justice. 

Dubois.  Frank  L.  (1988).  B.A..  Virginia  Polytechnic 

Institute  and  State  University:  M.B.A.  Old  Dominion 

University:  Ph.D..  University  of  South  Carolina:  Associate 

Professor  of  Business  Administration. 

Durfee,  Harold  A.  (1955).  Ph.B..  University  of  Vermont, 

B.D..  Yale  University,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University: 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

Dwlnell,  Harriet  (1990),  B.A.  Duke  University:  M.A,  The 

American  University;  Instructor  of  Literature. 

Edelman.  Richard  B.  (1983),  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  D.B.A., 

University  of  Maryland:  C.P.A.:  Professor  of  Business 

Administration . 

El  Khadem,  Hassan  S.  (1984).  B.Sc.,  Cairo  University: 

D.Sc.Tech.,  E.T.H.  Zurich;  D.Sc..  University  of  Alexandria: 

D.Sc.  University  of  London:  Ph.D..  Imperial  College; 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry 

Ellis.  Patricia  E.  (1992),  B.A.  Wheaton  College;  Graduate 

Diploma,  The  Hague.  Netherlands;  M.A.,  New  York 

University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Communication. 

Enayat.  All  (1987).  B.S.,  Iowa  State  University:  M.A, 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison;  Associate 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Eno.  Irene  W.  (1961),  Certificate,  Sackers  School  of 

Design;  Professor  Emerita  of  Art. 

Epstein.  Jose  D.  (1985),  B.S.,  Universidad  Tecnica  de 

Oruro;  Licentiate,  Doctorate,  Universidad  Mayor  de  San 

Andres,  La  Paz;  Professor  of  Ek;onomics. 

Esstman.  Barbara  (1990),  B.A.,  St.  Louis  University; 

M.F.A,  George  Mason  University:  Instructor  of  Literature. 

Estes.  Ralph  (1990),  B.S.,  M.B.A,  University  of  Kentucky: 

D.B.A.,   Indiana  University;  C.P.A.;  Professor  of 

Accounting. 

Fain.  Deidre  (1992).  B.A.  Armstrong  State  Collie:  M.A., 

Georgetown  University:  Ph.D.,  Catholic  University:  J.D.. 

Georgetown  University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Justice. 

Fantie.  Bryan  D.  (1989),  D.E.C.,  Dawson  College:  B.A, 

Concordia  University:  M.A,  Ph.D.,  Dalhousie  University: 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Farcr.  Tom  J.  (1987),  B.A.  Princeton  University:  J.D., 

Harvard  Law  School;  Professor  of  International  Politics  and 

Foreign  Policy,  Professor  of  Law,  and  Director  ofJ.D./ M.A 

Program. 

Farquhar.  Katherine  (1989),  B.A.,  Wellesley  College; 

M.A.T.,  Harvard  University:  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Boston 

University:  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Administration. 


Farsoun.  Samih  K.  (1973).  A.B.,  Hamilton  College:  M.A, 

Ph.D..  University  of  Connecticut;  Professor  and  Chair  of 

Sociology. 

Feinberg.  Robert  M.   (1989),    B.A..    University  of 

Pennsylvania:  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia:  Professor  of 

Economics. 

Ferren.  Ann  S.  (1985).  A.B..  Radcliffe  College:  M.AT., 

Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Exlucation;  Exd.D.,  Boston 

University;  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Interim 

Provost. 

Finan.  JohnJ.  (1961),  AB.,  AM.,  Washington  University; 

Ph.D.,  Harvard  University;  Professor  of  Compzirative  and 

Regional  Studies  cind  History. 

Finan.  Nada  (1990),  B.A,  M.A.  University  of  Paris:  M.A, 

Wayne  State  University:  Instructor  of  Language  and 

Foreign  Studies. 

Finch.  John   (1994).  B.A,  University  of  Maryland;  M.A, 

Columbia  University:  Ph.D..  City  University  of  New  York; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

Findlay.  Eileen  J.  (1994),  B.A,  Oberiin  College;  M.A, 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Instructor  of  History. 

Pishel.  Jeff  (1979),  B.A,  M.A,  San  Diego  State  College: 

Ph.D.,  University  of  California.  Los  Angdes;  Professor  of 

Government. 

Flanders,  Bruce  (1989),  B.S..  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 

Institute:  M.S.,  Indiana  University:  Ph.D.,  Kent  State 

Uruversity;  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

Floro.  Maria  Sagrario  (1988).  B.S.,  University  of 

Philippines;  M.A,  Monash  University,  Australia:  Ph.D., 

Stanford  University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Ek;onomics. 

Flournoy.  Nancy  (1988),  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of 

California,  Los  Arijgeles;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington: 

Professor  and  Chair  of  Department  of  Mathematics  and 

Statistics. 

Foley,  Maureen  (1992),  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland: 

M.S.,  The  American  University:  Instructor  of  Computer 

Science  and  Information  Systems. 

Foley,     Robert     T.     (1967).    B.S..    University   of 

Massachusetts:  M.S.,  Lafayette  College:  Ph.D.,  University 

of  Texas:  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry. 

Fong.  Daniel  (1988),  B.A.,  University  of  California  at 

Berkeley:   M.S.,   University  of  Oklahoma:   Ph.D., 

Northwestern  University:  Associate  Professor  of  Biology. 

Ford,  Gary  T.  (1985),  B.B.A.,  Clarkson  College  of 

Technology:  M.B.A,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York. 

Buffalo;  Professor  and  Chair  of  the  Department  of 

Marketing. 

Forst,  Brian  (1992),  B.S.,  M.B.A,  University  of  California; 

PhD.,  The  George  Washington  University:  Associate 

Professor  of  Justice,  Law  ana  Society. 

Fosen,  Robert  H.  (1989).  AB..  California  State  University, 

Chico;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University:  Distinguished 

Scholar  in  Residence  of  Justice. 

Fox,  Lynn  H.  (1992).  B.S.Ed..  M.Ed..  University  of  Florida: 

M.A.,  Ph.D..  The  Johns  Hopkins  University:  Assistant 

Professor  of  Education. 

Fox,  Richard  H.  (1970).  AB..  Northwestern  University: 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Hawciii;  Associate  Professor  of  Biology. 

Frank,  Ross  (1991).  B.A.  Yale  College:  B.A,  M.A,  Oxford 

University:  M.A,  University  of  California:  Instructor  of 

History. 

French.  Valerie  (1972).  B.A,  Cornell  University:  M.A. 

Ph.D..  University  of  California.  Los  Angeles:  Associate 

Professor  of  History  and  Director  of  Summer  Sessions. 

Fuertes.  Covadonga  (1979).  M.A.,  The  American 

University;  Ph.D.,  Catholic  University  of  America; 

Teaching  Specialist  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Fuiber.  Uncoln  M.(1977),  B.A,  Middlebury  College:  M.S., 

Columbia     University:     Associate     Professor     of 

Communication. 
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Gammon,  William  H.  (1970).  B.A.,  D.B.A.,  The  George 

Washington  University;  M.A.,  The  American  University; 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Technology  and 

Administration. 

Garrard,  Mary  D.  (1964),  B.A.,  Newcomb  College;  M.A., 

Radcliflfe  College;  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University; 

Professor  of  Art. 

Gateward,  Frances  (1994),  B. A.,  Temple  University;  M.A., 

University    of   Maryland;    Assistant    Professor    of 

Communication. 

Getz.  Kathleen  (1991),  B.S.,  The  Pennsylvania  State 

University;  M.B.A,,  Gannon  University;  Ph.D.,  University 

of  Pittsburgh;  Assistant  Professor  of  Management. 

Gibson,  Richard  G.  (1992),  B.S.E.,  M.B.A.,  University  of 

North  Carolina;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  Science  and  Information 

Systems. 

GiU.  Lesley  (1992),  B.A.,  Macalester  College;  M.A..  M. 

Phil.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University;  Assistemt  Professor  of 

Anthropology. 

Gimble.  Josephine  G.  (1966),  B.A.,  The  American 

University;  M.S.N.,  TTie  Catholic  University  of  America; 

M.P.H.,  Dr.P.H.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Professor 

Emerita  of  Nursing. 

Girard.  James  E.  (1979),  B.A.,  Lewis  College;  Ph.D.,  The 

Pennsylvania  State  University;  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Glazer,  Herbert  (1968),  A.B..  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Boston 

University;  Professor  of  Business  Administration. 

Gleason.  BJ  (1990),  B.S.,  M.S.,  New  Jersey  Institute  of 

Technology;  Instructor  of  Computer  Science  and 

Information  Systems. 

Goald,  Robert  Steven  (1989),  B.A.,  University  of 

Maryland;  M.A.,  Antioch  University;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Communication. 

Golash,  Deirdre  (1990),  A.B.,  Barnard  College;  M.A., 

University  of  Maryland;  J.D.,  Georgetown  University; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Goldin,  Jessica  W.  (1966),  B.A..  Long  Island  University; 

M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Associate  frofessor  Emerita  of 

Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Goldman,   Robert   K.   (1971),  B.A..  University  of 

Pennsylvania;  J.D.,  University  of  Virginia;  Professor  of 

Law. 

Goldstein.  Joshua  (1993).  B.A.,  Stanford  University;  M.S., 

Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Associate 

Professor  of  International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy. 

Gondos,  Dorothy  D.  (1947),  B.A.,  Swarthmore  College; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Professor  Emerita 

of  History. 

Goodman,  Louis  W.  (1986),  A.B.,  Dartmouth  College; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University;  Professor  of 

Comparative  and  Regional  Studies  and  Dean  of  the  School 

of  International  Service. 

Gordon,     Edward       (1994),    B.S.,    University    of 

Pennsylvania-Wharton;  LL.B.,  Yale  Law  School;  Visiting 

Professor  of  Law. 

Gorman.  Ronald  H.  (1969),  B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  University  of 

Cincinnati;  Ph.D..  The  Ohio  State  University;  Associate 

Professor  of  Business  Administration. 

Graham,  Fred  C.  (1988),  B.A,  Gettysburg  College;  Ph.D., 

University  of  Virginia;  Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

Graham.    Michael   T.   (1973),  B.A..  University  of 

Pen nsyl Vein ia;  M.F.A.,  Yale  University;  Associate  Professor 

of  Art. 

Gray.  James  J.  (1970).  B.A.  Maryknoll  College;  M.A.. 

Ph.D.,  Fordham  University;  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Gray.  Mary  (1968).  A.B.,  HasUngs  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

University  of  Kansas;  J.D.,  The  American  University; 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 


Gray.  Michael  (1990),  B.S.,  Auburn  Uruversity;  M.S., 

Ph.D.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University;  Assistant 

Professor  of  Computer  Science  and  Information  Systems. 

Graziano.  Frank  (1991),  B.A.,  University  of  Arizona; 

M.F.A.,  University  of  Iowa;  Ph.D..  University  of  New 

Mexico;  Assistant  Professor  of  Language  emd  Foreign 

Studies. 

Grebe.    Stephen    C.    (1976),  A.B.,   University  of 

Pennsylvania;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas;  Associate 

Professor  of  Biology. 

Greenberg.  Gershon  (1973),  B.A.,  Bard  College;  Ph.D., 

Columbia  University;  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

and  Religion. 

Greenberg.  Milton  (1980),  B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.A.. 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Professor  of  Government. 

Greene.  Michael  A.  (1976),  B.A.,  Columbia  University; 

Ph.D.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University;  Associate  Professor  of 

Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Gregg.  Robert  W.  (1970),  A.B.,  Colgate  University;  Ph.D., 

Cornell  University;  Professor  of  Intemationcd  Politics  and 

Foreign  Policy. 

Griffith.  Ernest  S.  (1958),  A.B..  Hamilton  College;  D.Phil., 

Oxford  University;  University  Professor  and  founding  Dean 

Emeritus  of  the  School  of  International  Service. 

Gross.  ChalmerA.  (1959),  B.A.,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago;  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Education. 

Grossinger,  Harvey  (1990),  B.A.,  New  York  University; 

M.A,,  Inmana  University;  M.F. A.,  The  American  University; 

Instructor  of  Literature. 

Grossman.  Claudio  (1983),  Licenciado  en  Ciencias 

Juridicas  Y  Sociales.  University  of  Chile;  S.J.D.,  G.U., 

University  of  Amsterdam;  Professor  and  Dean  of  Graduate 

Studies.  Washington  College  of  Law. 

Guttman,  Egon  (1968),  B.A.,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  University  of 

London;  Professor  of  Law. 

Haaga.  David  (1989).  B.A.,  Harvard  University;  M.A., 

Ph.D..  University  of  Southern  California;  Associate 

Professor  of  Psychology. 

Hager.  Mark  M.  (1987).  A.B..  Amherst  College;  M.A., 

Harvard  University;  J.D..  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University; 

Professor  of  Law. 

Hahn.  Gordon  (1995),  B.A.,  M.A.,  Boston  College;  Ph.D., 

Boston  University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Compcirative  and 

Regional  Studies. 

Hahnel,  Robin  Eric  (1976).  B.A..  Harvard  University; 

Ph.D.,  The  American  University;  Professor  of  Economics. 

Hakim.  Jeffi-ey  L.  (1989),  B.A.,  University  of  Virginia; 

M.S.,  University  of  Chicago;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University; 

Assistant  Professor  of  MaOiematics  and  Statistics. 

Halpem.  Katherine  S.  (1970),  B.A.,  Vassar  College;  Ph.D., 

University  of  Chicago;  Professor  Emerita  of  Anthropology. 

Hammer.  Mitchell  (1988).  B.A..  St.  Norbert  CoUege;  M.A., 

Ohio  University;  Ph.D..  University  of  Minnesota;  Associate 

Professor  of  International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy. 

Hammond.  Susan  (1972),  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College;  M.A., 

Ph.D..  The  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Professor  of 

Government. 

Hampton.  Joseph  E.  (1961).  B.S..  University  of  Florida; 

M.A,  Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University;  C.P.A.;  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Business  Administration. 

Han.  Pierre  (1964).  B.A..  The  Catholic  University  of 

America;  M.A..  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University;  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Literature. 

Hansbarger.  Julian  (1993).  B.A..  The  George  Washington 

University;  M.F.A.,  George  Mason  University;  Instructor  of 

Literature. 

Hanua.  Jerome  J.  (1966),  B.A.,  University  of  Seattle;  M.A., 

University  of  Washington;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland; 

Professor  of  Government. 
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Haidwick.  Charley  D.  (1967).  B.A..  Southern  Methodist 

University:  B.D..  Drew  University;  M.A..  Ph.D..  Yale 

University:  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

Harnden.    Glenn    P.    (1969),  A.B..  M.A..  Stanford 

University:  Professor  of  Communication  cind  Associate 

Dean  for  Academic  Affairs.  School  of  Communication. 

Harris.  George  L.  (1965).  B.A..  University  of  Washington; 

Ph.D..  The  Catholic  University  of  America;  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Anthropology  and  International  Service. 

Harris,  Nadia  (1987).  B.A.,  George  Mason  University: 

M.A.,  Ph.D..  Georgetown  University:  Associate  Professor  of 

Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Harris,  Richard  (1990).  B.S..  M.B.A..  J.D..  University  of 

Maryland;  LL.M..  Georgetown  University:  C.P.A.:  Assistant 

Professor  of  Accounting. 

Harrison,  Mark  (1960),  B.S..  North  East  Missouri  State 

College;  Ph.D..  The  Catholic  University  of  America; 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics. 

Hastak,  Manoj  (1989),  B.Sc.,  Birla  InsUtute  of  Technology 

and  Science;  M.B.A.,  Indian  Institute  of  Management; 

Ph.D.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University;  Associate 

Professor  of  Marketing. 

Hayes.  E>velyn  S.  (1951),  B.M.,  University  of  Kansas; 

University  Professor  Emerita  of  Music. 

Haynle,  Ronald  M.  (1984),  B.A.,  M.F.A.,  The  American 

University;  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

Hazilla,  Michael  (1988).   B.S.,  Western  Michigan 

University;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.S.,  Ph.D..  State 

University  of  New  York  at  Binghamton;  Associate  Professor 

of  Economics. 

Headlee,  Sue  (1987),  B.A.,  DePauw  University;  M.A.,  The 

George  Washington  University;  Ph.D.,  The  American 

University:  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  in 

Washington  Semester. 

Heininger,  Janet  (1993),  B.A.,  Oberlin  College:  M.A.. 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison;  Assistant 

Professor  of  International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy. 

Hendrix.  Jerry  A.  (1965),  B.A.,  East  Texas  State 

University:  M.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma:  Ph.D.,  Louisiana 

State  University;  Professor  of  Communication. 

Henry,  Mary  Ellen  (1990),  A.B.,  Colby  College:  M.A., 

University  of  Hawaii:  Instructor  of  Literature. 

Hirano.  Marjorie  Y.  (1967),  B.E.,  University  of  Hawaii; 

M.S.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology;  Associate  Professor 

of  Art. 

Hirschmann.  David  (1986).  B.A.,  LL.B..  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

University  of  Witwatersreind,  Johannesburg;  B.A.,  B.L., 

Abe  Bailey  Travel  Bursary  to  Britain;  M.A.,  South  African 

Institute  of  International  Affairs;  Ph.D.,  National 

University  Lesotho:  Associate  Professor  of  Comparative 

and  Regional  Studies. 

Hoagland,  Sarah  H.  (1989),  B.A..  Wesleyan  University; 

M.A.,  University  of  Denver:  Ph.D.,  The  American 

University:  Assistant  Professor  of  International  Politics  eind 

Foreign  Policy. 

Hodinko,  Bernard  A.  (1967),  B.S.,  California  State 

College;  M.A.,  University  of  West  Virginia;  Ekl.D.,  The 

Pennsylvania  State  University;  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Education. 

Holmberg,  Stevan  R.  (1977).  B.S.,  University  of  Tulsa; 

M.B.A.,  D.B.A.,  Indiana  University;  Professor  of  Business 

Administration  and  Chair  of  Management  Department. 

Holzsager,  Richard  A.  (1970),  A.B.,  Columbia  University: 

A.M.,  Ph.D..  HarvEird  University;  Professor  of  Computer 

Science  and  Information  Systems  and  Mathematics  and 

Statistics. 

Hood,  Mary  Ann  (1957).  B.A.,  M.A..  Michigan  State 

University;  Associate  Professor  Emerita  of  Language  and 

Foreign  Studies. 


Horton,  Derek  (1993).  B.Sc,  Ph.D..  D.Sc.,  University  of 

Birmingham.  England;  Horace  S.  and  May  Davidson  Isbell 

Chciir  in  Natural  Products  Chemistry. 

Huber,  Franz  E.  (1970).  B.A..  M.A..  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Michigan;  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Exiucation. 

Humphries  Breeskin.  Gail  (1983).  B.A..  Allegheny 

College;  M.A..  The  American  University;  Associate 

Professor  of  Performing  Arts. 

Hunsberger.  Warren  S.  (1966),  B.A..  Ph.D..  Yale 

University;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics  and 

International  Service. 

Husted.  Thomas  A.  (1986).  A,B.,  University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Ccirolina,  Chap>el 

Hill;  Associate  Professor  of  Ek;onomics. 

Hyde.  Albert  C.  (1992),  B.A.,  M.P.A.,  Ph.D..  State 

University  of  New  York;  Associate  Professor  of  Public 

Administration. 

Hyman,  John  (1988),  B.A,,  Middlebury  College;  M.A, 

University  of  Maryland;  Instructor  of  Literature. 

Ibrahim,  Huma  (1989)  B.A.,  Kinnaird  College.  Pakistan; 

M.A.,  Punjab  University,  Pakistan:  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Indiana 

University:  Assistant  Professor  of  Literature. 

Imagnu.  Yeshi    (1994),  B.A.,  University  College  of  Addis 

Ababa;  M.A..  Indiana  University;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Communication. 

Irish.  Marian  D.  (1966),  B.A.,  Barnard  College:  M.A..  Bryn 

Mawr  College:  Ph.D.,  Yale  University:  Professor  Emerita  of 

International  Service. 

Isaac.  Alan  G.  (1987),  B.A.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University 

of  California  at  Davis;  Associate  Professor  of  E>conomics. 

Israeli.  Alina  (1991).  B.A.  Equivalent.  Leningrad  State 

University;  M.Phil..  Ph.D.,  Yale  University:  Assistant 

Professor  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Ivers.  Gregory  D.  (1989),  B.A.,  University  of  Missouri; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Emory  University;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Government. 

Ivison.  Sterling  H..  Jr.  (1974),  B.S..  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Tecnnology;  M.B.A.,  Harvard  University; 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Business  Administration. 

Jacobs.  David  Carroll  (1986).  B.A.,  M.A..  University  of 

Michigan:  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University;  Associate  Professor  of 

Business  Administration. 

Jacobs.  Frederic  (1985),  B.A.,  Dickinson  College:  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Professor  and  Dean  of 

School  of  Education. 

Jacoby.  PhiUp  F.  (1972).  A.B.,  Boston  College;  M.S., 

Northeastern  University;  Ph.D.,  The  George  Washington 

University;  C.P.A.;  Associate  Professor  of  Business 

Administration  and  Chciir  of  Department  of  Accounting. 

Jalali.  Behzad    (1994),  B.S.,  The  American  University: 

Instructor  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Jaszi.  Peter  A.  (1976),  A,B..  J.D.,  Harvard  University: 

Professor  of  Law. 

Jennings.  Caleen  Sinnette  (1989).  B.A.,  Bennington 

College:  M.F.A.,  New  York  University;  Assistant  Professor 

of  Performing  Arts. 

Jernigan.  Robert  Wayne  (1978),  B.A.,  M.A..  Ph.D., 

University  of  South  Florida:  Professor  of  Mathematics  zind 

Statistics. 

Johnson.  Robert  (1977),  B.A.,  Fairfield  University:  Ph.D., 

State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany;  Professor  of  Justice 

and  Chciir  of  Department  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Jones.  Kenneth  (1994),  B.S.,  M.A..  Campbell  University: 

Instructor  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Jorgens.  Jack  J.  (1975),  B.A..  Carleton  College;  M.A.,  City 

College  of  New  York;  Ph.D.,  New  York  University:  Professor 

of  Literature. 

Joughin.  Jean  T.  (1959).  B.A..  M.A..  Ph.D..  University  of 

Texas:  Professor  Emerita  of  History. 
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Kadapakkam,  Palani-Raja  (1994).  B.Sc.,  Loyola  College, 

Madras.  India;  PG  Dip..  I.I.M.,  Ahmedabad,  India;  Ph.D., 

University  of  Michigan;  Assistant  Professor  of  Finance. 

Kahn.  Deborah  (1989),  B.F.A.,  Kansas  City  Art  Institute; 

M.F.A,  Yale  University;  Associate  Professor  and  Chair  of 

Department  of  Art. 

Kalman.  Dan  (1993).  B.S.,  Harvey  Mudd  College;  M.A., 

Ph.D..  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison;  Assistant 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

KaradbU,  Laura  L.  (1958),  B.S.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  The 

American  University;  C.P.A.;  Professor  Emerita  of 

Business  Administration. 

Karch,  Robert  C.  (1969),  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland; 

M.Ed.,  Ed.D,  The  American  University;  Professor  and 

Chair  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Fitness. 

Kaufman,  Sarah  (1995),  B.A.,  University  of  Maryland; 

M.S.J. ,  Northwestern  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Performing  Arts. 

Kay.  Richard  B.  (1967),  B.S.,  Drury  College;  M.S..  Ph.D., 

University  of  Arkansas;  Professor  of  Physics. 

Kazin.  Michael  (1986),  B.A..  Harvard  University;  M.A., 

Portland  State  University;  Ph.D..  Stanford  University; 

Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Keck.  Andrew  S.  (1946),  B.A.,  Williams  College;  M.A., 

M.F.A. ,  Princeton  University;  University  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Art. 

Kehoe.  Patrick  E.  (1973).  B.C.S..  Seattle  University;  J.D., 

M.L.Lib.,  University  of  Washington;  Professor  of  Law  and 

Director  of  Law  Library. 

KeUy.  Faye  L.  (1962).  A.B.,  M.A,,  Ph.D..  University  of 

Florida;  Professor  Emerita  of  Literature. 

Kendall.  Steven  (1991),  B.A.,  Temple  University;  M.A., 

The  American  University;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Communication. 

Kennevan.  Walter  J.  (1969),  B.C.S.,  M.C.S..  M.F.A.,  The 

Catholic  University  of  America;  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Computer  Science  and  Information  Systems. 

Kerwin.  Cornelius  M.  (1975),  B.A..  The  American 

University;  M.A..  University  of  Rhode  Island;  Ph.D.,  The 

Johns    Hopkins    University;    Professor    of   Public 

Administration  and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Public  Affairs. 

Kessler.  Edward  L.  (1967),  A.B.,  University  of  Virginia; 

M.A.,  Ph.D..  Rutgers  University;  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Literature. 

Khambata.  Dara  M.  (1982),  B.S.,  Emerson  College; 

M.B.A.,  Columbia  University;  M.B.A..  University  of 

Karachi;  D.B.A.,  The  George  Washington  University; 

Professor  of  Business  Administration  and  Chair  of 

Department  of  International  Business. 

Khorramshahgol.  Reza  (1989),  B.S.,  University  of 

Tehran;  M.E.A.,  D.Sc.,  The  George  Washington  University; 

Associate  Professor  of  Computer  Science  and  Information 

Systems. 

Kim.  Hyung  Kook  (1991),  B.S..  Korea  University;  B.A., 

Lewis  and  Clark  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins 

University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Comparative  and 

Regional  Studies. 

Kimes.  Don  (1988),  B.A..  Westminster  College;  M.F.A.. 

City  University  of  New  York.  Brooklyn;  Associate  Professor 

and  Chair  of  Department  of  Art. 

Kincade.  William  (1989),  B.A-.  Princeton  University;  M.A.. 

Ph.D..  The  Americcin  University;  Associate  Professor  of 

International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy. 

King.  Frances  H.  ( 1 957).  B.A.,  Western  College;  M.A..  The 

Ohio  Stale  University;  Professor  Emerita  of  Literature. 

Kirkpatrlck.  Shelley    (1994).  B.S.,  Bowling  Green  State 

University;  Ph.D..  University  of  Maryland;  Assistant 

Professor  of  Management. 

Kittrie.  Nicholas  N.  (1964),  A.B..  LL.B..  M.A..  University 

of  Kansas;  LL.M..  S.J.D..  Georgetown  University; 

University  Professor  of  Law. 


Klein,  Ira  N.  (1968),  B.S..  M.A..  Ph.D.,  Columbia 

University;  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Knack,  Stephen  (1992),  B.A..  Memphis  State  University; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Public  Administration. 

Koehler.  David  H.  (1970),  B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin; 

Ph.D.,    Syracuse   University;    Professor  of  Public 

Administration. 

Koenig.  Dolores  B.  (1980),  A.B..  University  of  Chicago; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University;  Associate  Professor 

of  Anthropology . 

Kokus.  John.  Jr.  (1969),  B.S.,  University  of  California  at 

Berkeley;  M.S.,  California  State  University;  Ph.D.,  The 

American  University;  Associate  Professor  of  Finance  and 

Director  of  Real  Estate  Center. 

Korin.  Basil  P.  (1961),  B.A.,  University  of  Connecticut; 

M.S.,  Stanford  University;  Ph.D.,  The  George  Washington 

University;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics  and 

Statistics. 

Koulov,  Boian  (1991).  Ph.D..  Sophia  Institute  of 

Geography;  Assistant  Professor  of  Comparative  and 

Regional  Studies. 

Kovacic,  William  ( 1 994) ,  A.B. ,  Princeton  University;  J.D. , 

Columbia  University  School  of  Law;  Visiting  Professor  of 

Law. 

Kovacic-Fleischer.  Candace  S.  (1981),  A.B.,  Wellesley 

College;  J.D.,  Northeastern  University;  Professor  of  Law. 

Koziak.  Barbara  (1993),  B.A.  University  of  Texas;  MJi., 

Yale  University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Government. 

Krasnow,  Iris  (1994).  BJ\,,  Stanford  University;  Assistant 

Professor  of  Communication. 

Kraut,  Alan  (1974).  BA.,  Hunter  College;  M.A..  Ph.D.. 

ComeU  University;  Professor  of  History. 

Kravetz,  Katherine  (1991),  B.A.,  Radcliflfe  College;  J.D.. 

Georgetown  University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Justice. 

Kumar,  P.C,  (1980),  B.Sc..  University  of  Bombay;  B.E., 

University  of  Baroda;  D.B.M.,  University  of  Madras;  Ph.D.. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University;  Associate  Professor  of 

Business  Administration. 

Kummer.  Laura  B.  (1967),  B.S.N.E..  University  of 

Pittsburgh;  M.S..  Case  Western  Reserve  University;  Ed.D., 

Indiana  University;  Dean  Emerita  and  Professor  Emerita 

of  Nursing. 

Kusterer,  Ken  C.  (1973).  B.A..  Yale  University;  M.A.. 

Ph.D.,  Washington  University;  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Kuznick,  Peter  J.  (1984).  B.A..  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Rutgers  State 

University;  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Ladner.  Benjamim  (1994),  B.A.,  Baylor  University;  B.D., 

Southern  Seminary;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University;  Professor  of 

Philosophy  and  Religion  and  University  President. 

La  SaUe,  Anita  J.  (1988),  B.S..  M.S..  Newark  College  of 

Engineering;  Ph.D.,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology; 

Associate  Professor  and  Chair  of  Computer  Science  and 

Information  Systems. 

Landman,  Ruth  H.  (1965),  A.B.,  Vassar  College;  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  Yale  University;  Professor  Emerita  of  Anthrop)ology. 

Lane.  Julia  (1990),  B.A..  Massey  University;  M.A..  Ph.D.. 

University  of  Missouri;  Associate  Professor  of  Ekxjnomics. 

Lane,  Larry  M.  (1992).  A.B.,  University  of  California;  M.A.. 

University  of  New  Mexico;  Ph.D..  Virginia  Polytechnic 

Institute;  Assistant  Professor  of  Management. 

Lane,  Ruth  Allen  (1967),  B.S..  Simmons  College;  Ph.D.. 

Georgetown    University;    Associate    Professor    of 

Government. 

Langa.  Helen    (1994).  B.F.A.,  Temple  University;  M.A., 

University  of  Colorado;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Chapel  Hill;  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

Langbein,  Laura  Irwin  (1973).  B.A..  Oberlin  College: 

Ph.D..  University  of  North  Carolina;  Professor  of  Public 

Administration. 
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Lange,  Andrea  (1989).  B.A..  Mount  Holyoke;  M.S..  The 

American  University;  Instructor  of  Justice  in  the 

Washin^on  Semester  Program. 

Lankowski.  Carl  (1990).  B.S.F.S.,  Georgetown  University: 

M.S.,  Southern  Connecticut  State  University;  M.Phil. 

Ph.D.,  Columbia  University;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Comparative  and  Regional  Studies. 

Larson,  Charles  ( 1 970) ,  B.A..  M.A.,  University  of  Colorado; 

Ph.D..  Indiana  University;  Professor  of  Literature. 

Lea,  Terri  Y.  (1993),  B.S.,  City  University  of  New  York; 

J.D..  Howard  University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Justice. 

Leap,  William  L.  (1970),  B.A.,  Florida  State  University; 

Ph.D.,  Southern  Methodist  University;  Professor  of 

Anthropology. 

Lee,  James  (1991).  B.A.,  University  of  California;  M.A, 

San  Francisco  State  University;  Ph.D..  The  American 

University;  Assistant  Professor  of  International  Politics  and 

Foreign  Policy. 

Leedy,  Paul  D.  (1961).  A.B..  Dickinson  College;  M.A., 

University  of  Pennsylvania;  Ph.D.,  New  York  University; 

Professor  Emeritus  of  EkiucaUon. 

LeoGrande,  WilUam  (1978).  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D..  Syracuse 

University;  Professor  of  Government  and  Chair  of 

Department  of  Government. 

Lerman,  LisaG.  (1994),  B.A..  Barnard  College.  Columbia 

University;  J.D..  New  York  University;  LL.M.,  Georgetown 

University;  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Law. 

Lerman,  Robert  I.  (1989),  A.B.,  Brandeis  University; 

Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Professor 

and  Chair  of  Department  of  Ek;onomics. 

Leslie,  Winsome  J.  (1994),  B.A-,  Barnard  College;  M.A.. 

Ph.D.,  Columbia  University;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Government. 

Levine,  Alan  M.  (1994),  B.A.,  University  of  Chicago;  M.A.. 

Ph.D.,  Harvard  University;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Government. 

Levinson.  Nanette  Segal  (1980),  A.B..  Ed.M..  Ed.D., 

Harvard  University;  Associate  Professor  and  Interim  Chair 

of  International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy  and  Associate 

Dean,  School  of  International  Service. 

Lewis,  C.  Stanley  (1990),  B.A.,  Wesleyan  University: 

B.F.A.,  M.F.A.,  Yale  University;  Professor  of  Art. 

Lewis,  Gregory  B.  (1987),  B.A.,  University  of  California, 

Santa  Cruz;  M.G.A.,  Georgia  State  University:  Ph.D., 

Syracuse  University:  Associate  Professor  of  Public 

Administration . 

Lewis.  Peter  (1993).  B.A..  University  of  California;  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  Princeton  University:  Assistant  Professor  of 

Comparative  and  Regional  Studies. 

Lichtman,  Allan  J.  (1973),  B.A..  Brandeis  University: 

Ph.D..  Harvard  University;  Professor  of  History. 

Lieber,  Harvey  (1969).  B.A..  Yeshiva  University:  M.P.A.. 

Syracuse  University;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University: 

Associate  Professor  of  Public  Administration. 

Ligon,  Jack    (1994).  B.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

cind  State  University;  M.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 

Ph.D.,  George  Mason  University:  Assistant  Professor  of 

Computer  Science  and  Information  Systems. 

Lindsay,  Michael  (1959).  B.A.,  M.A..  Oxford  University: 

Professor  Emeritus  of  International  Service. 

Linowes,  Richard  G.  (1986).  B.A..  Princeton  University: 

M.S.,  University  of  Michigan;  D.B.A..  Hcirvard  University; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Management. 

Lockwood,  Sharon  (1992).  B.A..  Skidmore  College:  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  The  AmericEin  University:  Associate  Professor  of 

IntemaUoncil  Politics  and  Foreign  Pobcy. 

Loesberg,  Jonathan  (1982),  A.B.,  Brown  University;  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  Cornell  University;  Professor  of  Literature  and 

Director  of  University  Honors  Progreim. 


Long,  Nicholas  J.  (1968),  B.A.  Wayne  State  University; 

Ph.D..  University  of  Michigan;  Emeritus  Professor  of 

Education. 

Lorinczi,  Irene  (1990).  B.A..  Brandeis  University:  M.A., 

Ph.D..  University  of  Chicago;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Government. 

Losey,  Robert  L.  ( 1982),  B.A.,  Centre  College  of  Kentucky; 

M.A..  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kentucky;  Associate  Professor  of 

Business  Administration. 

Lubic.  Robert  B.  (1965).  A.B.,  LL.B.,  University  of 

Pittsburgh;  M.P.L..  Georgetown  University:  Professor  of 

Law. 

Lubrano,  Linda  L.  (1968),  B.A..  Hunter  College:  M.A, 

Ph.D.,  Indiana  University;  Professor  and  Coordinator  of 

Department  of  Comparative  and  Regional  Studies. 

Luck,  Rudy  L.  (1990),  B.Sc.  M.Sc.  Ph.D..  University  of 

Toronto;  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Lustig.  Amost  (1973),  M.A..  Ing..  University  of  Prague: 

Professor  of  Literature. 

Lustig.  Josef  (1990).  B.A.,  The  University  of  Iowa;  M.A.. 

The  American  University;  M.A..  New  York  University: 

Assistant  Professor  of  Communication. 

Lyman.  Jennifer  P.  (1990).  B.A.,  Yale  University;  J.D.. 

Stanford  University;  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 

Lynch.  James  P.  (1985),  B.A.,  Wesleyan  University;  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago;  Associate  Professor  of 

Justice. 

Machlin.  Claire  T.  (1966),  B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.A.,  The 

George  Washington  University:  Assistant  Professor 

Emerita  of  Mathematics,  Statistics  and  Computer  Science. 

Maday,  Bela    (1994),  Ph.D.,  Pazmany  P.  University. 

Hungary;  Research  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

Magnotti.  John  F.,  Jr.  (1981),  B.S.,  U.S.  Military 

Academy;  M.A.,  University  of  Mainland;  Ph.D.,  The 

American  University;  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Business  Administration. 

Maisch.  Christian  (1988),  B.A.,  Ohio  Dominican  College: 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  American  University;  Assistant  Professor 

of  Comparative  and  Regional  Studies. 

Maksoud.  Clovis  (1991).  B.A-.  The  American  University; 

M.A,  LL.B..  J.D..  The  George  Washington  University: 

Diplomat  in  Residence  of  International  Politics  and  Foreign 

Policy. 

Malloy,  James  A.,  Jr.  (1971).  B.A.,  Morris  Harvey  College: 

M.A,  Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University:  Associate  Professor 

of  History. 

Mandel.  Alan  R.  (1966),  B.S..  M.S..  Juilliard  School  of 

Music;  Professor  of  Performing  Arts. 

Manley.  Maria  (1990).  B.A..  University  of  London;  M.A.. 

Harvard  University;  Instructor  of  Language  and  Foreign 

Studies. 

Manning.  Laura  (1992),  B.S.,  M.A.,  Oklahoma  State 

University:  Ph.D.,  University  of  California.  Santa  Barbara; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Government  in  the  Washington 

Semester  Program. 

Manning.  Robert  D.  (1989),  B.A,  Duke  University:  M.A.. 

Northern  Illinois  University;  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins 

University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Manson,  Michael  T.  (1993).  B.A.,  Rice  University:  M.A., 

Ph.D..  University  of  Virginia;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Literature. 

Mardin,  Serif  (1988),  B.A.,  Stanford  University:  MA..  The 

Johns  Hopkins  University;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University: 

Professor  of  Comparative  and  Regional  Studies  and  Chair 

of  Islamic  Studies. 

Mardirosian.  Haig  (1976).  B.M..  M.M..  D.M.A.,  The 

Catholic  University  of  America;  Professor  of  Performing 

Arts. 

Marks,  Allen  P.  (1988).  B.A..  Indiana  University:  M.H.A., 

University  of  Michigan:  M.S..  Ph.D.,  University  of 


California;  M.S.,  Georgia  State  University;  Assistant 

Professor  of  Business  Administration. 

Marlin-Bennett.  Renee  (1987),  B.A.,  Pomona  College; 

S.M.,  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology; 

Associate  Professor  of  International  Politics  and  Foreign 

Policy. 

Martin,  David  Clarke  (1981),  B.A.,  University  of 

Louisville;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Toledo;  Ph.D.,  University 

of  Maryland;  Professor  of  Business  Administration. 

Mason,  "Wto  E.  (1966),  B.S.,  New  York  University;  M.S., 

Ithaca  College;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Performing  Arts. 

Mass,  Michael  A.  (1974),  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 

J.D.,  Georgetown  University;  Associate  Professor  of 

Business  Administration. 

Mast,  Thomas  (1993),  Abitur,  Gymnasium  Laupheim, 

Germany;  M.A.,  George  Mason  University;  M.A.,  Julius 

Maximilians  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland; 

Instructor  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

May,  James  P.  (1982),  B.A.,  Carleton  College;  J.D., 

Harvard  University;  Professor  of  Law. 

Mazis,     Michael    B.    (1979),    B.S.,   University  of 

Pennsylvania;  M.B.A.,  New  York  University;  Ph.D.,  The 

Pennsylvania  State  University;  Professor  of  Business 

Administration. 

McCann,  Richard  (1988),  B.A.,  Virginia  Commonwealth 

University;  M.A.,  Hollins  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University 

of  Iowa;  Assistant  Professor  of  Literature. 

McCarthy,  Barry  W.  (1969),  B.A.,  Loyola  University;  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University;  Professor  of 

Psychology. 

McCarty,  John  (1993),  B.A.,  Vanderbilt  University;  M.A., 

University  of  Chicago;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing. 

McCue,  Edmmid  B.  (1964).  A.B.,  Union  CoUege;  M.S.. 

University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  Carnegie  Institute  of 

Technology;  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics, 

Statistics,  and  Computer  Science. 

McCurdy,  Howard  E.  (1968),  B.A..  M.A..  University  of 

Washington;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University;  Professor  of  Public 

Administration. 

McGarrity,  Teresa  (1991),  B.A.,  University  of  California; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York,  Buffalo; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

McGinnies,  Elliott  M.  (1971),  B.A,  University  of  Buffalo; 

M.A.,  Brown  University;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University; 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Psychology. 

McGuire,  Eiigene    (1990).  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland; 

M.S..  The  American  University;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Computer  Science  and  Information  Systems. 

McLaln,  James  L.  (1935).  B.A..  The  George  Washington 

University;  Certificate,  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music; 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Music. 

McLaughlin.  Charles  C.  (1963).  B.A..  Yale  University; 

M.A,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University;  Professor  Emeritus  of 

History. 

McMahon,  Birgit     (1994),  B.A.,  Ludwig  Maximillian 

University,  Munich;  Instructor  of  Language  and  Foreign 

Studies. 

McNett,  Charles  W.  (1967),   B.A.,   Ph.D..  Tulane 

University;  Professor  of  Anthropxjlogy. 

Meadows,  B«artin  (1961).  B.A..  M.A,  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Oregon;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Government  and  Public 

Admini.stration. 

Medish,  Vadim  (1963),  B.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  American  University;  Professor  Emeritus 

of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies  aind  Comparative  emd 

Regional  Studies. 

Medsker,  Larry  (1988),  B.A.,  M.S..  Ph.D..  Indiana 

University;  Professor  of  Computer  Science  and  Information 

Systems. 
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Mchlert,  Peter  (1972),  B.S.,  Boston  University;  M.A..  The 

American  University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and 

Fitness. 

Mendenhall,  Christian  (1990).  B.A..  University  of  St. 

Thomas;  M.A..  University  of  Dallas;  Ph.D..  Northwestern 

University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Performing  Arts. 

Menlove,  Darin  (1993),  B.A.,  University  of  Utah;  M.A.. 

D.A.,  New  York  State  University;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Meson,  Danusia  (1990),  B.A.,  M.A..  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Maryland;  Assistant  Professor  of  Language  and  Foreign 

Studies. 

Messersmith.  Craig  E.  (1969),  B.A.,  Hobart  College; 

M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University; 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education. 

Meurs,     Mieke    E.    (1989),     B.A.,     University    of 

Wisconsin-Madison;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Ek;onomlcs. 

Mickenberg,  Ira     (1994),  A.B.,  Williams  College;  J.D., 

LL.M.,  New  York  University    School  of  Law;  Visiting 

Professor  of  Law. 

Mika,  Jack  (1992),  B.S.,  Bucknell  University;  M.S., 

Vanderbilt  University;  Instructor  of  Mathematics  and 

Statistics. 

Miller,  Binny  (1988),  B.A.,  Carleton  College;  J.D., 

University  of  Chicago;  Associate  Professor  of  Law. 

Miller.  Dennis  D.  (1962),  B.S.,  Goshen  College;  M.Ed., 

Kent  State  University;  Eki.D.,  The  American  University; 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education. 

Milstein,  Elliott  S.  (1972),  B.A.,  University  of  Hartford; 

J.D.,  University  of  Connecticut;  LL.M.,  Yale  University; 

Professor  of  Law  and  Dean  of  The  Washington  CoUege  of 

Law. 

Mitra,  Anusree  (1990),  B.A.,  The  University  of  Calcutta; 

M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Marketing. 

Mittelman,  James  (1991),    B.A.,    Michigan   State 

University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University;  Professor  and 

Chair  of  Department  of  Comparative  and  Regional  Studies. 

Mittlebeeler,  Emmet  V.  (1954),  B.A.,  LL.B..  University  of 

Louisville;  M.A.,  Ph.D..  University  of  Chicago;  University 

Professor    Emeritus    of   Government    and    Public 

Administration . 

Moore,  Donald  T.  (1967),  B.F.A..  M.FA.,  Ohio  University; 

M.A.,  The  American  University;  Associate  Professor  of 

Communication. 

Moore.  Harvey  C.  (1951),  B.A.,  University  of  Delaware; 

Ph.D..  University  of  New  Mexico;  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Anthropology. 

Moore,  Kevin  (1990),  B.A.,  Rutgers  State  University;  M.A.. 

Ph.D.,  New  York  University;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Literature. 

Morella,  Anthony  C.  (1961),  A.B.,  Boston  University;  J.D., 

Washington  College  of  Law;  Professor  of  Law. 

Morgan.  Phillip  R.  (1994),  B.S..  New  Mexico  State 

University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado;  Assistant 

Professor  of  Sociology. 

Morris.  Louis  Allen  (1988).  B.A.,  Boston  University;  M.A., 

New  School  for  Social  Research;  Ph.D..  Tulane  University; 

Scholar  in  Residence  of  Business  Administration. 

Morris,  Valerie  (1974),  B.A.,  The  American  University; 

M.A.,  University  of  Michigan;  Associate  Professor  and 

Chair  of  Department  of  Penorming  Arts. 

Mott,  Albert  D.  (1958),  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Missouri; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley;  Professor 

Emeritus  of  International  Service. 

Mowlana,  Hamid  (1968),  B.A.  M.S..  Ph.D..  Northwestern 

University;  Professor  of  IntemationaJ  Politics  and  Foreign 

Policy  and  Director  of  International  Communication 

Program. 
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Moyer,  Kermlt  W.  (1 970) ,  B.A..  M.A..  Ph.D..  Northwestern 

University:  Professor  and  Chair  of  the  Department  of 

Literature. 

Mroczowskl,  Tomasz  (1985).  B.A..  M.S..  Jagiellonian 

University:  Ph.D..  Academy  of  Economics,  Krakow. 

Poland:  Associate  Professor  oi  Business  Administration. 

Mueller.  Gcrt  H.  (1973).  Ph.D..  University  of  Munich; 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Sociology. 

Mueller,  Hugo  J.  (1959).  Ph.D..  University  of  Hamburg: 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Miiller.  Ronald  E.  (1970).  B.S..  U.  S.  Air  Force  Academy: 

M.A..  Ludwig-Maximillian  University:  Ph.D..  The  American 

Universitv:  Professor  of  Economics. 

Mullins/Kerry  (1992).  B.A..  University  of  California, 

Instructor  of  International  Politics  cind  Foreign  Policy. 

Murphy.  Marcia  Gaughan  (1983).  AB..  Smith  College: 

J.D..  Notre  Dame  University:  Professor  of  Law. 

Murphy,  Terence  R.  (1968),  B.A..  University  of  Chicago: 

M.A..   Roosevelt  University;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern 

University:  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Murray,  Shoon  (1994),  B.A..  Oberlin  University;  M.A, 

Ph.D.,  Yale  University:  Assistant  Professor  of  In  temationcil 

Politics  and  Foreign  Policy. 

MusseU.  Kay  J.  (1974).  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Iowa:  Professor  of  Literature  and  Associate  Dean  for 

Undergraduate  Affairs  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Myrcn.  Richard  A.  (1976).  B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin; 

LL.B..  Harvard  University:  Professor  Emeritus  of  Justice. 

Nadell,  Pamela  S.  (1982),  B.A.,  Douglass  College,  Rutgers, 

The  State  University  of  New  Jersey:  M.A,  Ph.D.,  The  Ohio 

State  University;  Associate  Professor  of  History  and  Jewish 

Studies  and  Director  of  Jewish  Studies  Program. 

Nelson,  Candlce  (1990).  B.A..  Wheaton  College:  M.A, 

University  of  CaJifomia,  Los  Angeles:  Ph.D.,  University  of 

California  at  Berkeley:  Assistant  Professor  of  Government. 

Nelson.  Jullanne  B.  (1993).  B.A.,  University  of  North 

Carolina;  M.P.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University: 

Assistant  F*rofessor  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Neth,  Mary  C.  (1993),  B.S.,  Northwest  Missouri  State 

University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Assistant 

Professor  of  History. 

Newman,  Saul  (1989),  Bj\.,  Columbia  University;  M.A., 

Ph.D..  Princeton  University;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Government. 

Newton,  Nell  Jessup  (1992),  B.A.,  University  of  California 

at  Berkeley;  J.D..  University  of  California  Hastings  College 

of  Law;  Professor  of  Law. 

Nickerson.  David    (1994),  B.A,,  University  of  Missouri; 

M.A.  Ph.D..  Northwestern  University;  Assistant  Professor 

of  Economics. 

Nigrin,  Albert  (1991).  B.S.,  Drexel  University:  Ph.D.,  Duke 

University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  Science. 

Nishimura.  Miwa  (1992).  B.A.,  M.A.,  Aoyama  Gakuin 

University:  Ph.D..  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Assistant 

Professor  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Noble.  Marianne  K.  (1993).  B.A.,  Georgetown  University: 

M.A.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University;  Assistant 

Professor  of  Literature. 

Noel.  Henry  M.  (1963),  Dr.  d'Universite,  Universite  de 

Montpellier;  M.A,.  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Associate 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Nolan.  John  P.  (1989),  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland: 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia;  Associate  Professor  of 

Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Nyce.  Lawrence  G..  Jr.  (1963),  B.S.,  Lock  Haven  State 

College:  M.A.  University  of  Maryland;  Associate  Professor 

of  Health  and  Fitness. 

O'Connor,  Thomas  (1993),  B.S..  U.S.  Naval  Academy: 

M.B.A.,  Harvard  University;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University: 

Associate  Professor  of  Management. 


O'Connor-Finn,  Patricia  Ann  (1969).  B.S.N. .  M.S.N. .The 

Catholic  University  of  America:  Associate  Professor 

Emerita  of  Health  and  Fitness. 

Oktay.  Eleni  K.  (1961),  B.A.,  The  George  Washington 

University;  M.A.,  The  Americem  University:  Assistant 

Professor  Emerita  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Okubo,  Shiro  (1993).  LL.B.,  University  ofWaseda.  Faculty 

of  Law;  LL.M.,  University  ofWaseda,  Graduate  Law  School; 

CC.D..  University  of  Nagoya.  Graduate  Law  School; 

Visiting  Professor  of  Comparative  and  Regional  Studies. 

Oliver,  Amy  A.  (1989).  B.A.,  Purdue  University;  M.A.. 

Ph.D..  University  of  Massachusetts:  Associate  Professor  of 

Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Olmsted,  JiUene  A.  (1989).  B.A.,  University  of  Minnesota: 

M.A.,  The  American  University;  Associate  Professor  of 

Communication. 

Olson,  Lynne    (1994),  B.A.,  University  of  Arizona;  M.A.. 

The  American  University:  Assistant  Professor  of 

Communication. 

Olson,  William  Clinton  (1979),  A.B..  University  of  Denver; 

M.A,.  Yale  University;  Professor  Emeritus  of  International 

Service. 

Orentlicher,  Diane  F.  (1992),  B.A.  Yale  University;  J.D.. 

Columbia  University;  Associate  Professor  of  Law. 

Orwant.  Jack  E.  (1970),  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of 

Michigan;  M.S.,  The  American  University;  Ph.D.. 

University  of  Iowa;  Professor  of  Communication  and 

Director  of  Public  Communication  Division. 

Osborne,  Richard  (1991).  B.A,  University  of  Michigan; 

M.B.A..  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University;  Assistant 

Professor  of  International  Business. 

Owens,  James  (1961),  B.A.,  Loyola  University;  M.A., 

University  of  Chicago:  Ph.D.,  Georgetown  University; 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Business  Administration. 

Owrang,  M.  Mehdi  (1986).  B.A..  College  of  Economics  and 

Social  Science,  Babolsar,  Iran;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Oklahoma;  Associate  Professor  of  Computer  Science  emd 

Information  Systems. 

Ozman,  Mark  (1976),  Certificate  of  Merit.  City  and  Guilds 

of  London  Art  School;  Professor  of  Art. 

Pace.  Stephen  (1975).  Professor  Emeritus  of  Art. 

Park.  Walter  G.  (1991),  B.A..  University  of  Toronto; 

M.Phil..  University  of  Oxford;  Ph.D..  Ycde  University; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

Parker.  Scott  R.  (1974).  AB.,  M.A.,  Ph.D..  Columbia 

University;  Professor  of  Psychology  emd  Mathematics  and 

Statistics. 

Pasha.  Mustapha  (1993).  B.A..  Forman  Chr;  LL.B..  Punjab 

University  Law  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D..  University  of  Denver; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Comparative  and  Regional  Studies. 

Patton.  Mary  M.  (1943).  B.A..  Kalamazoo  College;  M.A., 

Columbia  University:  Professor  Emerita  of  Literature. 

Paul,  Joel  Richard  (1986),  B.A.,  Amherst  College;  J.D., 

Harvard  University:  M.A.L.D.,  Tufts  University;  Professor 

of  Law. 

Payne,  Deborah  C.  (1985).  B.A..  Loyola  University;  M.A.. 

Ph.D..  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles;  Associate 

Professor  of  Literature. 

Perlmutter,  Amos  (1972).  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 

California  at  Berkeley;  Professor  of  Government. 

Perry,  Anne  C.  (1983),  B.A..  Randolph -Macon  Woman's 

College:  M.A..  Duke  University:  M.I.M..  American 

Graduate  School  of  International  Management;  Ph.D.. 

Washington  University:  D.B.A.,  The  George  Washington 

University:      Associate     Professor     of     Business 

Administration. 

Peters.  WiUiam  H.  (1983).  AB..  William  Jewell  College; 

M.S..  Columbia  University:  M.B.A..  Ph.D..  University  of 

Michigcin;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Business  Administration. 


Petersen,  Karen  (1970),  BJV.,  University  of  California  at 

Berkeley;  M.A.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Ph.D., 

Columbia  University;  Professor  of  Sociology. 

PetrowlU,  Harold  C.  (1964),  B.S.,  University  of  Michigan; 

J.D.,  LL.M.,  Columbia  University;  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Law. 

Peynircloglu.  Faika  Zehra  (1988),  A.B.,  Stanford 

University;  M.A.,  Princeton  University;  Ph.D.,  Rice 

University;  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Phillips,  Ann  (1991),  B.A.,  Denison  University;  M.A.,  The 

Johns  Hopkins  University;  Ph.D.,  Georgetown  University; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Comparative  and  Regional  Studies. 

Pignone,  Mary  (1992),  B.A.,  Trinity  College;  M.S.,  The 

Pennsylvania  State  University;  Ph.D..  The  American 

University;  Assistant  Professor  of  International  Politics  and 

Foreign  Policy. 

Pike,  Andrew  D.  (1984),  B.A..  Swarthmore  College;  J.D., 

University  of  Pennsylvania;  Professor  of  Law. 

Pineda.  Hugo  (1959),  B.A.,  Ph.M..  Ph.D.,  The  George 

Washington  University;  M.A.,  The  American  University; 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies  and 

Director  of  World  Capitals  Program  in  Santiago. 

Piotrow,  F.  Jackson  (1963),  B.A.,  Haverford  College;  B.A.. 

M.A.,  D.Phil,  Oxford  University;  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Comparative  and  Regional  Studies. 

Pollflkoff,  Nancy  (1987),  B.A.,  University  of  Permsylvania; 

J.D.,   Georgetown  University;   M.A.,  The  George 

Washington  University;  Professor  of  Law. 

Popper,  Andrew  F.  (1978),  B.A.,  Baldwin  Wallace  College; 

J.D.,  DePaul  University;  LL.M.,  The  George  Washington 

University;  Professor  of  Law  and  Associate  Dean  of  the 

Washington  College  of  Law. 

Potter,  Deborah     (1994),  B.A.,  University  of  North 

Carolina,  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  The  American  University; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Communication. 

Preston,  Nathaniel  S.  (1961).  A.B..  Boston  University; 

M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Ph.D.,  Princeton 

University;  University  Professor  Emeritus  of  Government 

and  Public  Administration. 

Prevots,  Naima  (1967),  B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.S.. 

University  of  Wisconsin;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern 

California;  Professor  of  Performing  Arts. 

Quinn,  Grace  S.  (1956),  B.A..  B.S..  M.A..  Ph.D..  The  Ohio 

State  University;  Professor  Emerita  of  Mathematics. 

Statistics,  and  Computer  Science. 

Radner,  Joan  N.  (1971),  A.B.,  Radcliffe  College;  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  Harvard  University;  Professor  of  Literature  and 

Director  of  Women's  and  Gender  Studies. 

Ralph.  Ruth  S.  (1975),  B.A.,  Bethany  CoUege;  M.A..  Long 

Island  University;  Ph.D..  University  of  Maryland;  Associate 

Professor  Emerita  of  Eklucation. 

Randall,  Darrell  D.  (1962),  B.A.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan 

University;  M.A.,  University  of  Nebretska;  M.A.,  Columbia 

University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago;  Professor 

Emeritus  of  International  Service. 

Randall,  Mildred  N.  (1966),  B.S..  M.S..  Case  Western 

Reserve  University;  Associate  Professor  Emerita  of 

Nursing. 

Randou,  Elena    (1994).  B.S.,  Athens  University  of 

Ek:onomics;  M.S.,  The  American  University;  Instructor  of 

Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Raskin,  Jamin  B,  (1990).  B.A..  Harvard  College;  J.D., 

Harvard  University;  Associate  Professor  of  Law  and 

Associate  Dean  of  the  Washington  College  of  Law. 

Ravenal,  Carol  M.  (1970),  B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.F.A., 

Ohio  University;  Ph.D..  Harveird  University;  Associate 

Professor  of  Art. 

Reagon,  Bemice  Johnson  (1993).  B.A.,  Spelman  College; 

Ph.D.,  Howard  University;  Distinguished  Professor  of 

History. 
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Reichard.  Birge  D.  (1992),  A.B.,  Western  Maryland 

College;  M.S.,  The  George  Washington  University;  Ph.D., 

University  of  Maryland;  Associate  Professor  of  Public 

Administration. 

Rehnan.  Jeffrey  H.  (1970).  B.A.,  Queens  College;  M.A.. 

Ph.D.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University:  William  Eraser 

McDowell  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Reimann.  Barbara  J.  (1967),  B.S.,  Temple  University; 

M.A..  University  of  Maryland;  Associate  Professor  of  Health 

and  Fitness. 

Reiss,  Howard  R.  (1969),  B.A.E.,  M.A.E.,  Polytechnic 

Institute  of  New  York;  Ph.D..  University  of  Maryland; 

Professor  of  Physics. 

Rice,  Paul  R.  (1974).  B.B.A..  Marshall  University;  J.D., 

West  Virginia  University;  LL.M..  Yale  University;  Professor 

of  Law. 

Richardson.  John  M.  (1975).  A.B..  Dartmouth  College; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota;  Professor  of  Comparative 

and  Regional  Studies  and  Director  of  the  School  of 

International  Service  Doctoral  Program. 

Riddick.  Leigh  A.  (1989),  B.A.,  Hendrix  College;  M.A.. 

University  of  Arkansas;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Wisconsin-Madison;  Assistant  Professor  of  Finance. 

Riley,  Anne  C.  (1981).  B.A..  Nazareth  College;  M.S., 

Syracuse  University;  D.B.A..  The  George  Washington 

University;  C.P.A.;  Assistant  Professor  of  Business 

Administration. 

Riley,  Anthony  L.  (1976).  B.A.,  University  of  North 

Carolina:  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington;  Professor  of 

Psychology. 

Riley,  Matthew  (1993).  B.A..  M.A..  Ohio  State  University; 

M.F.A.,  University  of  Maryland;  Instructor  of  Literature. 

Rioch,  Margaret  J.  (1971).  B.A..  Wellesley  College;  M.A., 

Washington  University;  Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr  University; 

Professor  Emerita  of  Psychology. 

Robbins,  Ira  P.  (1979).  A.B..  University  of  Permsylvania; 

J.D.,  Harvard  University;  Professor  of  Law. 

Roberts.  Jeanne  A.  (1960).  A.B..  Agnes  Scott  College; 

M.A..  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Ph.D..  University  of 

Virginia;  Professor  Emerita  of  Literature. 

Robertson.  Rose  Ann  (1993).  B.A..  Eastern  Illinois 

University;  M.S..  Southern  Illinois  University;  Assistant 

Professor  of  Communication. 

Robins.  Lynne  (1991).  A.B..  Cornell  University;  Ph.D.. 

University    of   Michigan;    Assistant    Professor    of 

Anthrop)ology. 

Robinson,  Edgar  S.  (1953).  B.A.,  Amherst  College;  M.A.. 

Ph.D.,  Columbia  University;  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Government  and  Public  Administration. 

Rodamar,  Daniele  G.  (1987).  Licence.  Maitrise.  Universite 

de  Provence.  France;  Ph.D..  University  of  Michigan; 

Associate  Professor  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Rodier.  David  F.T.  (1967).  B.A.,  Drury  College;  Ph.D., 

Vanderbilt  University;  Associate  Professor  cind  Chair  of 

Philosophy  and  Religion. 

Rojer.  Olga  E.  (1987),  B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke  College;  M.A.. 

The  American  University;  Ph.D..  University  of  Maryland; 

Associate  Professor  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Roscher.  Nina  M.  (1974),  B.S..  University  of  Delaware; 

Ph.D.,  Purdue  University;  Professor  and  Chair  of 

Department  of  Chemistry. 

Roschwalb.  Susanne  A.  (1988).  B.A..  The  Pennsylvania 

State  University;  M.A..  Georgetown  University;  Associate 

Professor  of  Communication. 

Rose.  Barbara  (1993).  B.A..  Barnard  College;  M.A..  Ph.D. 

Columbia  University;  Distinguished  Art  Historian  in 

Residence. 

Rosenbertf.  Marvin  I.  (1965).  B.S..  U.S.  Naval  Academy: 

B.S..  Naved  Postgraduate  School;  M.S..  Purdue  University; 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Computer  Science  and 

Information  Systems. 
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Rosenblatt.  Harry  M.  (1974).  B.S..  M.A..  Ph.D..  The 

George  Washington  University:  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Mathematics.  Statistics,  and  Computer  Science. 

Rosenbloom,  David  (1990).  A.B..  Marietta  College;  M.A., 

Ph.D..  The  University  of  Chicago:  Distinguished  Professor 

of  Public  Administration. 

Ross,  Bernard  H.  (1967),  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania: 

M.A..  Ph.D..  New  York  University:  Professor  of  Public 

Administration  and  Chair  of  Department  of  Public 

Adniinistration. 

Rossi,  Christopher  (1993),  B.A.,  Washington  University: 

M.A.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University:  J.D..  University  of 

Iowa:  LL.M.,  University  of  London:  Ph.D..  The  Johns 

Hopkins  University:  Assistant  Professor  of  International 

Politics  and  Foreign  Policy. 

Rossotti,  Jack  E.  (1987).  B.A.,  Northwestern  University: 

M.A..  Ph.D..  Syracuse  University:  J.D.,  The  Catholic 

University  of  America:  Assistant  Professor  of  Government 

in  the  Washington  Semester  Program. 

Roth,  Patricia  (1993),  B.S..  Georgetown  University:  M.S.. 

Catholic  University:  J.D..  Georgetown  University  Law 

Center:  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 

Rubenstein,  Roberta  (1969),  B.A.,  University  of  Colorado: 

Ph.D..  University  of  London:  FYofessor  of  Literature. 

Rubin.  Seymour  J.  (1972),  A.B.,  University  of  Michigan: 

LL.B..  LL.M..  Harvard  University:  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Law. 

Saari,  David  J.  (1973),  B.A..  J.D..  University  of  Minnesota; 

Professor  of  Justice. 

Sadker,  David  G.  (1973),  B.A.,  City  College  of  New  York: 

M.A.T..  Harvard  University;  Ed.D.,  University  of 

Massachusetts:  Professor  of  Ekiucation. 

Sadker.  Myra  (1973).  B.A..  Boston  University:  M.A.T.. 

Harvard  University:  Ed.D..  University  of  Massachusetts; 

Professor  and  Dean  of  School  of  Ekiucation. 

Safrit.  Margaret  J.  (1991),  B.S.,  University  of  North 

Carolina,  Greensboro:  M.S..  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Wisconsin:  Professor  and  Chair  of  Department  of  Health 

and  Fitness. 

Sager,  Martha  C.  (1955).  B.S.,  M.S..  University  of 

Maryland:  Ph.D.,  The  Catholic  University  of  America; 

Professor  Emerita  of  Biology. 

Said.  Abdul  A.  (1957),  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  American 

University:  Professor  of  International  Politics  and  Foreign 

Policy. 

Salazar.  Oscar  (1963),  B.A.,  Columbia  Union  College: 

M.A..  The  George  Washington  University:  Associate 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Samarasinghe,  Vidyamtdi  (1990),  B.A.,  University  of 

Ceylon:  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cambridge;  Associate 

Professor  of  Comparative  and  Regional  Studies. 

Sampson.  Michael  P.  (1983),  B.S..  M.B.A.,  J.D.,  Cornell 

University;  LL.M.,  Georgetown  University:  C.P.A.; 

Professor  of  Business  Administration. 

Sandler,  Hanna  M.  (1989),  B.A.,  University  of  Chicago; 

M.A.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University;  Assistant 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Sapieyevski.  Jerzy  (1975),  Diploma,  State  Advanced 

School  of  Music,  Gdansk;  M.M.,  TTie  Catholic  University  of 

America:  Professor  of  Performing  Arts. 

Sargentich.  Thomas  O.  (1983),  B.A..  J.D.,  Harvard 

University:  M.Phil.,  Oxford  University:  Professor  of  Law. 

Sawers,  Larry  B.  (1969),  B.A.,  Duke  University:  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Micliigan;  Professor  of  Ek:onomics. 

SchaefF.  Catherine  (1993),  B.Sc,  University  of  Toronto: 

M.Sc.,  University  of  Ottawa;  Ph.D.  Queen's  University: 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

Schilit.  Howard  M.  (1978).  B.A.,  Queens  CoUege;  M.S.. 

State  University  of  New  York  at  Binghamton;  M.B.A.. 

D.B.A.,  University  of  Maryland:  C.P.A.;  Associate  Professor 

of  Business  Administration. 


Schiller.  Bradley  R.  (1980).  B.A..  University  of  California 

at  Berkeley:  Ph.D..  Harvard  University;  Professor  of  Public 

Administration. 

Schillinger,  John  (1990).  B.A..  Morunouth  College;  M.A.. 

University  of  Illinois;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin; 

Professor  and  Chair  of  Department  of  Language  and 

Foreign  Studies. 

Schneider.  Cathy  (1994),  B.A..  M.A.,  State  University  of 

New  York  at  Albany;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University:  Assistant 

Professor  of  Comparative  cind  Regional  Studies. 

Schomburg.  August  (1993),  B.S..  The  Citadel;  Ph.D., 

University  of  Maryland:  Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing 

and  Director  of  M.B.A.  Progreim. 

Schot.  Steven  H.  (1957),  B.S.,  The  American  University; 

M.A..  Ph.D.,   University  of  Maryland;  Professor  of 

Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Schuetze.   George  C.   (1963),  B.M..  University  of 

Wisconsin:  Ph.D.,  New  York  University:  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Performing  Arts. 

Schwartz,  Herman  (1982).  A.B.,  J.D.,  Harvard  University; 

Professor  of  Law. 

Schwartz,  Vanessa  (1993),  A.B.,  Princeton  University; 

M.A..  Ph.D.,  University  of  California.  Berkeley;  Assistant 

Professor  of  History. 

Schydlowsky.  Daniel  (1990),  B.A..  A.M..  LL.B.,  San 

Marcos  University,  Peru:  M.A..  Ph.D..  Harvard  University: 

Professor  of  Economics. 

Scott,  John  C.  (1957),  B.S.,  Springfleld  College;  A.M., 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago;  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Sociology. 

Scribner,  Phillip  H.  (1970),  B.A.,  University  of  Colorado; 

Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Associate  Professor 

of  Philosophy  emd  Religion. 

Segal,  Morley  (1967).  B.A.,  M.A..  San  Ftancisco  State 

University;  Ph.D.,  Claremont  Graduate  School;  Professor 

of  Public  Administration. 

Segnan,  Romeo  A.  (1967),  B.S..  M.S.,  University  of  Turin; 

Ph.D.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology;  Professor  and 

Chair  of  Department  of  Physics  and  Department  of  Audio 

Technology. 

Seigle,  Jack  C.  (1963),  B.A.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.A., 

University  of  Montana:  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Communication. 

Seldin,  Maury  (1965).  B.S.,  M.B.A..  University  of 

California  at  Los  Angeles;  D.B.A.,  Indiana  University: 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Business  Administration. 

Selman,  Victor  (1976),  B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.S., 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology;  D.Sc,  The  George 

Washington  University:  Associate  Professor  of  Business 

Administration. 

Semiatin.  Richard  (1991),  B.A.,  Connecticut  College; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  American  University;  Assistant  Professor 

of  Government  in  the  Washington  Semester  Program. 

Sha,  Richard  C.  (1992),  B.A..  University  of  Pennsylvania; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Literature. 

Shaiko,  Ronald  (1990),  B.A.,  Ursinus  College;  M.A..  Ph.D.. 

Syracuse  University:  Assistant  Professor  ofGovemment. 

Shalleck,  Ann  (1984).  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College;  J.D., 

Hcirvard  University;  Professor  of  Law. 

Sharoni,  Simona  (1994),  B.A..  M.A.,  Haifa  University; 

Ph.D.,  George  Mason  University:  Assistant  Professor  of 

IntemationaJ  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy. 

Shaughnessy,  Joan  (1994),  B.A..  State  University  of  New 

York;  J.D.,  University  of  Chicago;  Visiting  Associate 

Professor  of  Law. 

Sheehan.  Elizabeth     (1994),  B.A.,  M.Phil..  Ph.D..  City 

University   of  New  York;   Assistant   Professor  of 

Anthrof)ology. 

Shelley,  Louise  L  (1977).  B.A..  Cornell  University;  M.A.. 

Ph.D..   University  of  Pennsylvania;   Professor  of 
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Comparative  and  Regional  Studies  and  of  Justice.  Law  and 

Society. 

Shen.  Paul  (1977),  B.Sc.  Ph.D.,  University  of  London; 

M.Sc.  Birmingham  University;  M.B.A.,  York  University; 

J.D.,  L.L.M.,  M.S.,  The  American  University:  C.P.A.; 

Associate  Professor  of  Business  Administration. 

Shepherd,  David  (1992),  B.F.A.,  M.F.A.,  University  of 

Nor^  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University;  Assistant 

Professor  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Shennan.  Mark  (1993),  B.A.,  The  George  Washington 

University;  J.D.,  University  of  Miami;  LL.M.,  Georgetown 

University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Siegel.  Mary  (1977),  A.B.,  Vassar  College;  J.D.,  Yale 

University;  Professor  of  Law. 

Siegenthaler,  Jurg  K.  (1974).  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Berne;  Professor  and  Chair  of  Department  of  Sociology. 

Silberberg.  Alan  M.  (1971),  B.A..  Yale  University;  M.A.. 

Ph.D..  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Silvia.  Stephen  (1990).  B.A..  Cornell  University;  M.Phil. 

Ph.D.,  Yale  University;  Assistant  Professor  of  International 

Politics  and  Foreign  Policy. 

Simon,  Rita  James  (1983),  BJi.,  University  of  Wisconsin; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago;  University  Professor  of  Law 

and  Justice. 

Simonds,  Roger  T.  (1958),  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale 

University;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

Simpson,  Christopher  (1991).  M.A.,  University  of 

Maryland;  Assistant  Professor  of  Communication. 

Singerman.  Diane  (1991),  B.A.,  Princeton  University; 

M.A.,  The  American  University,  Cairo;  Ph.D..  Princeton 

University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Government. 

Sklarew.  Myra  (1977),  B.S..  Tufts  University;  M.A..  The 

Johns  Hopldns  University;  Professor  of  Literatvire. 

Slotnick,  Burton  M.  (1974).  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Illinois;  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Smelcer.  John  B.  (1989),  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  University  of 

Illinois.  Urbana-Champaign;  Ph.D..  University  of 

Michigan.  Ann  Arbor;  Assistant  Professor  of  Management. 

Smith,  Abbe  (1994).  B.A..  Yale  University;  J.D..  New  York 

University  School  of  Law;  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of 

Law. 

Smith.    Edward   C.   (1969).  Assistant  Professor  of 

Education  and  Director  of  American  Studies  Program. 

Smith,  John  H.  (1947).  B.A..  Iowa  State  Teachers  College; 

M.B.A..  Ph.D..  University  of  Chicago;  Professor  Emeritus 

of  Mathematics.  Statistics,  and  Computer  Science. 

Smith,  Sally  L.  (1976).  A.B..  Bennington  College;  M.A., 

New  York  University;  Professor  of  Education. 

Smolka,  Richard  G.  (1962).  B.A..  M.A..  Ph.D..  The 

American  University;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Public 

Administration. 

Smoodin.  Eric  (1985).  B.A..  M.A..  Ph.D..  University  of 

California.  Los  Angeles;  Associate  Professor  of  Literature. 

Solomon,  Harry     (1994).  B.A.,  Stephen  F.  Austin 

University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University;  Associate 

Professor  of  Literature. 

Solomon.  Julie  Robin  (1988),  B.A.,  University  of 

Maryland;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Literature. 

Sood.  James  H.  (1975),  B.S.,  The  College  of  William  and 

Mary;  B.S..  University  of  Illinois;  M.B.A..  D.B.A..  The 

George  Washington  University;  Professor  of  Business 

Administration. 

Spragens.  Janet  R.  (1973).  B.A..  Wellesley  College;  M.A., 

Northwestern  University;  J.D..  The  George  Washington 

University;  Professor  of  Law. 

Springer,  Robert  M..  Jr.  (1974).  B.S..  West  Point;  M.A.. 

Stanford  University;  D.B.A..  The  George  Washington 

University;  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Business 

Administration. 


Stack.  Richard  (1990).  B.A..  Indiana  University;  J.D.. 

University    of    Missouri;    Assistant    Professor    of 

Communication. 

Stahr.  William  E.  (1963),  B.A.,  M.A..  University  of 

Maryland;  Ph.D.,  The  George  Washington  University; 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Literature. 

Stallings.  Virginia  (1989),  B.A..  M.S.,  Northwestern  State 

University;  Math. Ed.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern 

Mississippi;  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 

Statistics. 

Stam  in.  Allan  (1993),  B.A..  Cornell  University:  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan;  Assistant  Professor  of 

International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy. 

Steinbruckner,  Bruno  F.  (1965).  Certificate.  Ph.D.. 

University  of  Innsbruck;  Professor  of  Language  and 

Foreign  Studies. 

Stone,  RusseU  (1991),  B.A.,  McGill  University;  Ph.D.. 

Princeton  University;  Ftofessor  of  Sociology  and  Associate 

Dccin  for  Graduate  Affairs  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 

Sciences. 

Story,  Charlotte  (1985).  B.F.A..  University  of  Houston; 

M.F.A.  equivalent,  Basle  School  of  Design;  Associate 

Professor  of  Art. 

Streitmatter.  Rodger  (1979),  B.A.,  Southern  Illinois 

University;  M.S.,  Radford  College;  Ph.D..  The  American 

University;  Professor  of  Communication. 

Striner.  Herbert  E.  (1975).  BA..  M.A..  Rutgers  State 

University;  Ph.D..  Syracuse  University;  University 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Business  Administration. 

Struelens.  Michel  (1971).  B.A..  St.  Pierre  College;  M.A.. 

St.  Ignace  University;  Ph.D..  The  American  University; 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Comparative  and  Regional  Studies. 

Summerford,  Ben  L.  (1950).  B.A..  M.A,.  The  American 

University;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Art. 

Sutton.  Ronald  E.  (1973),  B.A.,  Swarthmore  College; 

M.Div..    M.S.T.,    Drew    University;    Professor    of 

Communication. 

Swasy.  John  L.  (1987),  B.S..  M.B.A..  The  Pennsylvania 

State  University;  Ph.D..  University  of  California.  Los 

Angeles;  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Administration 

and  Chair  of  Marketing  Department. 

Sykes,  Patricia  Lee  (1989),  B.A.,  Boston  College:  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  Yale  University;  Associate  Professor  of  Government. 

Tamamoto,  Masaru  (1990).  A,B..  Brown  University:  M.A., 

Ph.D..  The  Johns  Hopkins  University:  Assistant  Professor 

of  International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy. 

Tascione,  Carol    (1994).  B.A.,  Nazareth  College;  M.A., 

University  of  Massachusetts;  Instructor  of  Mathematics 

and  Statistics. 

Tatcl,  Edith    (1994).  B.A..  University  of  Michigan;  M.A., 

Northwestern  University;  Ph.D..  University  of  Maryland; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Eiducation. 

Taylor.  Henry  S.  (1971).  B.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  Mj\.. 

Hollins  College:  Professor  of  Literature. 

Tesconi.  Charles  A.  (1989).  B.S.,  University  of  Vermont: 

M.Ed..  Ed.D..  University  of  Cincinnati;  Professor  of 

Education. 

Thanh.  Pham  Chi  (1976).  B.Com..  Ph.D..  University  of 

New  South  Wcdes;  Professor  of  Economics. 

Thompson.  Deborah  L.  (1992),  B.S..  Tennessee  State 

University;  M.A..  Ph.D..  Ohio  State  University:  Assistant 

Professor  of  Education. 

Thurber.  James  (1974).  B.S..  University  of  Oregon;  M.A.. 

Ph.D..  Indiana  University;  Professor  of  Government  and 

Director  of  Center  for  Professional  and  CongressionEil 

Studies. 

Tichich.  Mary  (1990).  B.S..  University  of  Delaware;  M.S.. 

Ph.D..  Texas  A  &  M  University;  C.P.A.;  Assistant  Professor 

of  Accounting. 
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Tomei,  Christine  (1993),  B.A..  University  Without  Walls: 

M.A..  Ph.D..  Brown  University;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Trattner,  John  (1993).  B.A..  Yale  University:  VisiUng 

Scholar  of  Communication. 

Trebach.  Arnold  S.  (1972).  J.D..  LL.B..  New  England 

School  of  Law;  M.A..  Ph.D..  Princeton  University;  Professor 

of  Justice. 

Trotter.  Joseph  (1994)  B.S.F.S..  Georgetown  University; 

J.D.,  The  Americcin  University:  Research  Associate  of 

Justice. 

Tuggle,  Francis  Douglas  (1990).  S.B..  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology;  M.S.,  Carnegie  Institute  of 

Technology:  Ph.D..  Carnegie-Mellon  University:  Professor 

of  Management  and  Dean  of  the  Kogod  College  of  Business 

Administration. 

Tiuraj,  Frank  (1965).  B.A..  M.A.,  University  of  Connecticut: 

Ph.D.,  Brown  University:  Professor  of  Literature. 

Tyson.  Brady  B.  (1959),  B.A.,  Rice  University;  B.D., 

Southern  Methodist  University:  Ph.D.,  The  American 

University:  Professor  Emeritus  of  International  Politics  and 

Foreign  Policy. 

Ungar.  Sanford  J.  (1986),  A.B..  Harvard  College:  M.Sc., 

The  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science: 

Professor  and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Communication. 

Van  der  Slice.  Austin  (1946).  B.A.,  M.A..  University  of 

Kansas:  Ph.D..  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Sociology. 

Vaughn.  Robert  G.  (1972).  B.A.,  J.D.,  University  of 

Okl^oma;  LL.M.,  Harvard  University;  Professor  of  Law. 

Ventuielli.  ShaUni  (1994),  B.A-,  Dlinois  State  and  Delhi 

University:  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago:  Instructor  of 

International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy. 

Viano.  Emilio  C.  (1970),  B.A.,  Gregoriana  University; 

M.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame;  Ph.D.,  New  York 

University;  Professor  of  Justice. 

Vidal.  Pedro  (1990),  B.A.,  M.A..  The  American  University: 

Instructor  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Vilakaxi.  Absolom  L.  (1965),  B.A.,  Ph.D..  University  of 

Natal:  M.A.,  Hartford  Seminary  Foundation;  M.A..  Trinity 

College;  Professor  Emeritus  of  International  Service  and 

Anthropology. 

Volkema.  Roger  J.  (1988).  B.A.,  Western  Michigan 

University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison; 

Associate  Professor  of  Business  Administration. 

Volkening.  Fred  A.  (1988).  B.S..  Illinois  Institute  of 

Technology:  M.S..  Ph.D..  University  of  Illinois:  Assistant 

Professor  of  Physics. 

von  Eichel.  Linden    (1994).  B.A.,  York  University. 

Cainada;  M.A.,  The  American  University;  Instructor  of 

Literature. 

Vrenios.  Elizabeth  Ann  (1967),  B.M..  University  of  the 

Pacific;  M.M..  Northwestern  University;  Professor  of 

Performing  Arts. 

Wachtel.  Howard  M.  (1969).  B.S..  Temple  University: 

M.A..  University  of  Connecticut:  Ph.D..  University  of 

Michigan:  Professor  of  Economics. 

Waldspurger.  Theresa  (1993),  B.A.,  Ursinus  College: 

M.S..  Ph.D..  Georgetown  University;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Walker.  MiUedge  P.  (1960).  B.A..  WilUams  CoUege;  M.A.. 

Ph.D..  University  of  California  at  Berkeley:  Professor 

Emeritus  of  International  Service  and  Government  eind 

Public  Administration. 

Wallace  Jr..  Perry  (1992).  B.S.,  Vanderbilt  University: 

J.D.,  Columbia  University;  Professor  of  Law. 

Wang.  Ferdinand  (1990),  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Rice  University: 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Wapner.  Paul  (1991),  B.A,,  University  of  Colorado:  M.A., 

University  of  Chicago:  M.A..  Ph.D..  FMnceton  University; 


Assistant  Professor  of  International  Politics  eind  Foreign 

Policy. 

Wasil.  Edward  A,.  Jr.  (1985).  B.S..  Fairfield  University: 

M.B.A..  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland;  Associate  Professor 

of  Business  Administration. 

Waters.  Paul  F.  (1965),  B.S.,  University  of  Scrcmton; 

Ph.D.,  Rutgers  State  University:  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Chemistry. 

Waterston.  Albert  (1970).  B.A.,  New  York  University; 

M.A..  Columbia  University;  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Economics. 

Weaver.  Gary  R.  (1968).  B.A..  M.A..  Ph.D..  The  American 

University;  Professor  of  International  Politics  and  Foreign 

Policy. 

Weaver.  James  H.  (1963),  B.S..  B.A..  University  of 

Arkansas:  Ph.D..  University  of  Oklahoma:  FYofessor 

Emeritus  of  Economics. 

Wechsler.  Burton  D.  (1979).  B.A..  University  of  Michigan; 

J.D..  Harvard  University:  Professor  of  Law. 

Weekes.  Margaret  A.  (1992),  B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke  College: 

J.D.,  Boston  University:  Assistant  Professor  of  Justice. 

Weeks.  Dudley  (1989),  B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.A., 

University  of  Texas;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Hawaii;  Assistant 

Professor  of  Comparative  and  Regional  Studies. 

Weiner.  Ronald  I.  (1972),  B.A.,  University  of  Maryland; 

M.S.W.,  Howard  University:  D.S.W.,  University  of 

Maryland;  Professor  of  Justice. 

Weisbrot.  Mark  A.  (1994),  B.A.,  University  of  Illinois: 

M.A.,  Ph.D..  University  of  Michigan;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Economics. 

Weiss.  Stanley  J.  (1968),  B.A..  City  CoUege  of  New  York; 

M.A..  Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University:  Professor  of 

Psychology. 

Weissbrod.  Carol  S.  (1973).  B.S..  Tufts  University:  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University;  Associate  Professor  and 

Chair  of  Department  of  Psychology. 

Welt.  Isaac  D.  (1964),  B.Sc,  M.Sc,  McGill  University: 

Ph.D.,  YaJe  University:  Professor  Emeritus  of  Computer 

Science  and  Information  Systems. 

White.  Charles  S.J.  (1971),  B.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin: 

M.A.,  University  of  the  Americas;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University 

of  Chicago;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

White.  John  A.  (1966).  B.A..  Oberlin  College:  M.S..  Ph.D.. 

Yale  University;  Professor  of  Physics. 

WiUiams.  Brett  (1976).  B.A..  Tufts  University;  Ph.D.. 

University  of  Illinois:  Professor  of  Anthropology  and 

American  Studies. 

Williams.  Joan  C.  (1982).  B.A..  Yale  University:  J.D.. 

Harvard  University;  M.C.P..  Massachusetts  Institute  of 

Technology:  Professor  of  Law. 

Williams.  John  H.  (1994),  B.A.,  University  of  Virginia: 

M.A.,  College  of  Willicim  and  Mary;  Ph.D.,  University  of 

North  CaroUna;  Assistant  Professor  of  Government. 

Williams.  Juan  (1994).  B.A.,  Haverford  College:  Research 

Professor  of  Communication. 

WUliams.  Wendy  (1989),  B.A.,  Colby  CoUege:  M.A.,  The 

American     University:     Assistant     Professor     of 

Communication. 

Williamson.  Donald  T.  (1985),  BJ^.,  HamUton  College; 

M.B.A.,  Cornell  University:  J.D.,  Cornell  Law  School; 

L.L.M.,  Georgetown  University;  C.P.A.;  Associate  Professor 

of  Business  Administration. 

Willoughby.  John  A.  (1979),  B.A.,  University  of  Michigan: 

B.A..  Cambridge  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California 

at  Berkeley:  Associate  Professor  of  Ek;onomics. 

Wilson.  Ann  E.  (1994),  B.A.,  Humboldt  State  University: 

M.S..  C.PhU..  University  of  Ccdifomia;  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Maryland:  Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  Science  and 

Information  Systems. 


Wilson,   Larman   C.   (1968),  B.A.,  Nebraska  State 

University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland;  Professor 

of  Comparative  and  Regional  Studies. 

Wilson,  Richard  J.  (1989),  BA.,  DePauw  University;  J.D., 

University  of  Illinois;  F*rofessor  of  Law. 

Winston,  Judith  (1990),  B.A.,  Howard  University;  J.D., 

Georgetown  University;  Associate  Professor  of  Law. 

Wisman,  Jon  D.  (1971),  B.A.,  University  of  Maryland; 

Diplome,  University  of  Strasbourg;  Ph.D.,  The  American 

University;  Professor  of  Economics. 

Wisman,  Josette  A.  (1973),  Licencees  Lettres,  University 

of  Strasbourg;  M.A.,  The  American  University;  Ph.D.,  The 

Catholic  University  of  America;  Associate  Professor  of 

Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Wo&on,  Lewis  W.  (1969),  B.A.,  Dartmouth  College;  M.S., 

Columbia  University;  M.A.,  Harvard  University;  Professor 

of  Communication. 

Wrathall,  C.  Richard  (1974),  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University 

of  Utah;  Associate  Professor  of  Biology. 

Wu,  Angela  (1980),  B.S.,  Villanova  University;  M.S., 

Cornell  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland; 

Professor  of  Computer  Science  and  Information  Systems. 

Wu,  Xiaohui  (1993),  B.S.,  Beijing  Normal  University;  M.S., 

Beijing  University;  Ph.D.,  The  American  University; 

Instructor  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Wythe,  Zoe  (1948),  B.A.,  M.A..  The  George  Washington 

University;  Associate  Professor  Emerita  of  Language  and 

Foreign  Studies. 

Yaeger,  Philip  L,  (1994),  B.S.,  University  of  Rhode  Island; 

M.B.A.,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University;  Ph.D.,  WaJden 

University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting. 

Tamauchl.  Joanne  S.  (1970),  B.A.,  Goucher  College;  M.A, 

Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University; 

Professor  of  Communication. 

Yamall,  Shirley  (1959),  B.A.,  Wilson  College;  Associate 

Professor  Emerita  of  Literature. 

Yates,  Brian  T.  (1976),  B.A.,  University  of  California,  San 

Diego;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University;  Associate  Professor  of 

Psychology. 

Young.  Gloria  (1988),  B.A.,  Trinity  University;  M.A., 

University  of  Houston;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas,  Austin; 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Young,  Louise  M.  (1958),  B.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University: 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University:  Professor 

Emerita  of  Literature. 

Zaharna,  Rhonda  (1990).  M.Ed..  Ed.D..  Columbia 

University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Communication. 

Zakhari.  Beatrix  A.  (1991),  B.A.,  Wilkes  CoUege;  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Justice  in  Washington  Semester  Program. 

Zapatka,  Francis  E.  (1959).  A.B.,  Fordham  University: 

M.A.,  Trinity  College;  Ph.D.,  The  Catholic  University  of 

America;  Associate  Professor  of  Literature. 

Zauderer,  Donald  G.  (1970),  B.S.,  The  Ohio  State 

University;  M.A.,  Kent  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Indiema 

University;  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Administration. 

ZeUe,  Ann  (1986).  B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke  College;  M.A.,  Pius 

XII  Institute,  Italy;  Associate  Professor  of  Communication. 

LIBRARIANS  WITH  FULL-TIBilE  FACULTY  STATUS 

Aderholdt.  Sarah  W.  (1994),  B.M.,  M.M.,  University  of 

North  Carolina;  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois:  Ph.D., 

University  of  Minnesota;  Assistant  Librarian. 

Arnold,  George  D.  (1971).  B.A..  Seminary  of  St.  Pius  X; 

M.L.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  Librarian. 

Blaes,  Evelyn  B.  (1980).  M.A..  Edinburgh  University; 

M.L.S.,  Simmons  College;  Associate  Librarian. 

Box,  Krista  (1992).  B.A.,  Trinity  CoUege.  M.L.S..  Indiana 

University;  Assistant  Librarian. 

Carroll,  Elizabeth  ( 1 99 1 ),  B.A..  ConnecUcut  CoUege;  M.S.. 

University  of  Illinois.  Urbana-Champaign;  Assistant 

Librarian. 
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Caterson,  Martha  A.  (1991).  B.A..  M.L.S,  Rutgers  State 

University;  Assistant  Librarian. 

Chase.  Unda  S.  (1985),  A.B.,  Oberlin  CoU^e;  M.S.L.S.. 

Columbia  University;  Associate  Librarian. 

Dennis,  Donald  D.  (1971),  A.B.,  Bowdoin  CoUege;  B.A., 

M.L.S. ,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley;  Librarian 

Emeritus. 

Flug.  Janice  Lynn  (1972),  B.A.,  Hamline  University: 

M.L.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.P.A..  The  American 

University:  Librarian. 

Goldstein,  Helen  (1985),  B.A,  The  American  University; 

M.L.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  Associate  Librarian. 

Heintze,  James  R.  (1969),  B.S.,  Loyola  College;  Mj^l,  Tlie 

American  University;  M.L.S.,  University  of  Maryland: 

Librarian. 

Heywood.  John  g.  (1987),  B.S.,  Northern  Arizona 

University;  M.A.,  J.D.,  Washington  College  of  Law; 

Associate  Law  Librarian. 

Ives.  Helen  (1991),  B.A.,  Swarthmore  College;  M.A., 

University  of  Pittsburgh;  M.L.S.,  Rutgers  State  University; 

Assistant  Librarian. 

Kehoe,  Patrick  E.  (1973),  B.C.S.,  Seattle  University;  J.D., 

M.L.Lib..  University  of  Washington:  Professor  of  Law  and 

Director  of  Law  Library. 

Labaree,  Robert  (1991).  B.A..  University  of  Nebraska  at 

Lincoln;  M.L.S.,  Louisiana  State  University:  Assistant 

Librarian. 

Lewis,  Christopher  (1992).  B.A..  University  of  Cincinnati; 

M.L.S..  Indiana  University;  Assistant  Librarian. 

McCann,   Gary  Lee   (1979),  B.A.,  California  State 

University  at  Fullerton;  J.D.,  Willamette  University: 

M.L.S.,  University  of  Texas;  Associate  Director  of  Law 

Library. 

Milam.  Margaret  Mitchell  (1971),  B.A.,  M.L.S.,  University 

of  Maryland;  J.D.,  The  American  University;  Associate 

Director  of  Law  Library. 

Mintz,  Mary  M.  (1984),  B.A.,  Davidson  College;  M.A., 

North  Carolina  State  University;  M.S.L.S.,  University  of 

North  Carolina  at  Chap)el  HiU;  Associate  Librarian. 

Neilson.  Susan  H.  (1968),  B.A.,  Keuka  College;  M.S.L.S., 

Drexel  Institute  of  Technology;  Associate  Librarian. 

Nibley,  Elizabeth  B.  (1988),  B.A.,  The  George  Washington 

University;  M.L.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  Associate 

Librarian. 

Reynolds,  Sally  Jo  (1965),  B.A..  University  of  Michigan; 

M.S.L.S..  Columbia  University;  Librarian. 

Ryan.  William  T.  (1990).  B.A..  Boston  University;  M.L.S.. 

University  of  Maryland;  J.D..  Washington  CoUege  of  Law; 

Associate  Law  Librarian. 

Sandique-Owens.  Amelia  A.  (1980),  B.S..  MJi.,  University 

of  Santo  Tomas,  Manila:  M.S..  Georgetown  University; 

M.S.L.S..  The  Catholic  University  of  America;  Associate 

Law  Librarian. 

Schwartz.  Maria  Joan  (1988).  B.A..  Boston  University: 

M.S..  Simmons  College;  M.Phil.  The  George  Washington 

University;  Associate  Law  Librarian. 

Shapiro,  Martin  P.  (1990).  B.A..  University  of  Missouri; 

M.A..  University  of  Kansas;  M.L.S..  University  of 

Pittsburgh;  Assistant  Librarian. 

Vierra.  Patricia  (1991),  B.A.,  CaUfomia  State  University; 

M.L.I.S.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley;  Assistant 

Librarian. 

Vogelsong.  Diana  (1975),  B.A.,  Kalamazoo  College; 

M.L.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.A..  The  American 

University;  Librarian. 

Wand.  Patricia  (1989).  B.A.  Seattle  University;  M.AT., 

Antioch  Graduate  School;  A. M.L.S..  University  of 

Michigcin;  University  Librarian. 

Zlch.  Joanne  A.  (^1983).  A.B..  Washington  University: 

M.S..  Columbia  University;  Law  Librarian. 
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The  faculty  list  below  covers  the  1994-1995  aca- 
demic year  only. 

Abbott.  Paola  (1988).  M.A..  The  Catholic  University  of 

America:  Doctor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  University  of 

Urban.  Italy;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Language  eind  Foreign 

Studies. 

Acevedo,  Domingo  (1985).  J.D..  Unlversldad  Buenos  Aires; 

M.C.L..  Georgetown  Law  Center;  Ph.D..  University  of 

Cambridge:  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Adams.  David  G.  (1986),  BA.,  University  of  Southwestern 

Louisiana:  J.D..  New  York  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of 

Law. 

Ahem.  Mary  P.  (1993),  B.A..  Clarke  University;  B.A.. 

Marquette  University:  E.D.S.,  The  George  Washington 

University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Ekiucatlon. 

Akers,  Raphael  (1994),  B.A..  University  of  Virginia;  J.D.. 

Harvard  Law  School:  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Akresh,  Abraham  D.  (1994).  B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Bernard  M. 

Baruch  College:   Distinguished  Adjunct  Professor  of 

AccounUng. 

Alami.  Tariq  (1994).  BA..  Bir-Zelt  University;  M.A..  George 

Mason  University:  Lecturer  of  E^conomlcs. 

Albright,  David  (1994).  A.B.,  Indiana  University;  Ph.D.. 

Columbia  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Government. 

Alden,  Judith  A.  (1987).  B.S..  Kent  State  University:  MA.. 

Northeastern  University:  M.B.A..  The  George  Washington 

University;  Lecturer  of  Business  Administration. 

Alexander.  Kirsten  (1993).  BA.,  New  York  University:  M.FA., 

The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  Literature. 

Alhawary.  Mohammad  (1995).  BA..  University  of  Damascus; 

M.A..  California  University;  Lecturer  of  Language  cind  Foreign 

Studies. 

Allen.  WiUiam  (1992).  B.A..  Gettysburg  CoUege;  M.S.W., 

Washington  University;  J.D..  St.  Louis  University;  Adjunct 

Professor  of  Law. 

Allison.  Linda  (1991).  B.S..  Indiana  University;  M.M..  The 

University  of  Washington:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Performing 

Arts. 

Alpern.  Anita  (1979),  B.A..  University  of  Wisconsin; 

Distinguished  Adjunct  Professor  in  Residence  of  Public 

Administration. 

Altenhofel.  Jennifer  (1994),  B.A.,  M.A.,  California  State 

University:  Lecturer  of  History. 

Amerasinghe.  Chittharanjan  F.  (1993),  BA.,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.. 

LL.D..  Cambridge  University;  LL.M.,  Harveird  University; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Ceylon;  Professorlcil  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Andrews,  Lynnwood  (1990).  BA..  Mt.  Holyoke  College:  MA., 

Ph.D..  The  American  University:  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Psychology. 

Angelino,  Charles  (1994).  B.S.,  Fordham  University;  Lecturer 

of  Business  Administration. 

Anthony-Buckman.  Jane  (1985).  B.FA,  Marymount  College 

of  Virginia:  M.F.A.,  The  American  University;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Art. 

Aplin.  Donald  (1987),  B.A..  Pomona  College;  J.D.,  AnUoch 

University:  Professorlcil  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Argoff.  Jeanne  (1994),  BA.,  MA,  University  of  California, 

Berkeley:  Ph.D.,  University  College  of  Dublin;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Literature. 

Arnold.  George  (1987).  B.A..  Seminary  of  St.  Plus  X;  M.L.S., 

University  of  Maryland;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Communication. 

Arnold,  Taimi  (1994).  B.A.  M.A..  The  American  University; 

Lecturer  of  Eklucation. 


Arvanitopoulos,  Constantine  (1994).   B.A..   Panthelon 

University:  MA.  Ph.D..  The  American  University:  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  International  Service  and  Government. 

Atkins.  Reynolds  (1988).  B.S..  University  of  Kansas;  M.S.. 

The     American     University:     Lecturer     of    Business 

Administration. 

Austem.  David  T.  (1980),  B.A..  University  of  Pennsylvania; 

LL.B..  Yale  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Austin.  Steven  (1993).  B.A..  University  of  Richmond.  M.Dlv., 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary;  M.A,  Louisiana  State 

University:  Lecturer  of  Anthropology. 

Auten.  Janet  (1991),  B.A.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.A.. 

University  of  Missouri;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Bowling  Green  State 

University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Literature. 

Awad,  Mubarek  (1995).  B.A.,  Bluffton  College;  Ph.D., 

International  Graduate  School;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy. 

Awwad,  Ahmed  (1992),  B.S..  Alexandria  University;  M.S.. 

Ohio  University;  M.S.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University; 

M.S.,  Boston  University:  Lecturer  of  Computer  Science  and 

Information  Systems. 

Azkoul,  Jad  (1993),  B.A.,  MA.,  American  University  of  Beirut; 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Music. 

Bair,  Gary  (1989),  BA.,  Tulane  University;  J.D.,  Georgetown 

University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Ballman,  Harry  (1994),   B.A..   M.B.A..  The  American 

University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Accounting. 

Band,  Joseph  (1975).  B.S..  M.A..  J.D.,  The  American 

University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Business  Administration. 

Banner,  James  M.  (1993).  BA,  Yale  University;  M.A.  PhD., 

Columbia  University;  Adjunct  Professor  in  Residence  of 

History. 

Bannon,  Kathleen  (1994),  BA,  The  American  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

Barbera,  Mary  EUen  (1993).  J.D..  University  of  Maryland; 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Baron,  Denis  (1990),  B.S..  Fordham  University;  M.A., 

Columbia  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Ek»nomics. 

Barrett,  Glenn  (1994).  B.S..  Carnegie  Mellon  University;  J.D., 

The  AmeriCcin  University:  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Barrymore,  Thomas  (1994),  B.G.S.,  J.D..  University  of 

Michigan;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Bartlett,  Joan  (1992),  BA.,  The  University  of  Vienna;  M.Ed., 

Ph.D.,  Howard  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Ekjucatlon. 

Bass,  Irving  (1994),  J.D..  New  York  University;  Lecturer  of 

Law. 

Baxter,  Sandra  (1993).  BA.,  University  of  Chicago;  MA.,  The 

American  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan;  Adjunct 

Professor  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Beard,  DeLawrence(  1991),  B.A,  University  of  Missouri;  J. D.. 

University  of  Baltimore;  L.L.M.,  Georgetown  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Beck,  Allen  (1994),  B.A..  University  of  Wisconsin-  Madison: 

M.A..  McGllI  University,  Montreal:  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Michigan;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Bell,  Rosalyn  (1991),  J.D.,  National  University;  LL.M. 

University  of  Virginia;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Bemley,  Jesse  (1992).  B.S..  Mississippi  Valley  State 

University:  M.S.,  The  American  University;  Ph.D.,  Pacific 

Western  University:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Computer 

Science. 

Benner,  John  (1994),  B.S.J.,  University  of  Kanseis;  Lecturer 

of  Law. 

Bennett.  Beverly  (1994).  B.A.  University  of  Or^on;  MA.. 

Ph.D..    Cornell   University;    Professorial   Lecturer  of 

Anthropology. 

Berenson.  William  M.  (1984),  A.B..  Dartmouth  College;  MA.. 

Ph.D..  Vanderbllt  University:  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Bergel.  Mark  (1994).  B.A.  Northwestern  University:  M.S..  The 

AmerlCcin  University;  Lecturer  of  Health  euid  Fitness. 


Bergmann,  Larry  (1995),  S.B..  Massachusetts  Institute  of 

Technology:  J.D.,  Boston  College;  Adjionct  Professor  of  Law. 

Bennan,  Alan  L.  (1969),  B.A..  The  Johns  Hopkins  University: 

MA.,  Ph.D. ,  The  Catholic  University  of  America:  Distlngiilshed 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Bermant,  Ozzie  (1991).  B.S..  Qty  University  of  New  York; 

M.S. ,  The  American  University:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Public 

Administration. 

Bemsen.  Sam  (1984),  B.A.,  New  York  State  University:  LL.B., 

Brooklyn  Law  School:  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Bershon,  Barbara  L.  (1987),  B.S..  M.A.,  The  Ohio  State 

University:  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Psychology. 

Betta,  Marion  (1994),  M.A.,  Virginia  Commonwealth 

University;  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Beyers.  John  (1993),  B.S.,  Towson  State  University;  Lecturer 

of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Binder,  Sarah  (1993),  B.A.,  Yale  University;  Lecturer  of 

Government 

Blair,  Randall  H.  (1993),  BA..  Dartmouth  CoUege;  M.A.,  The 

American    University:     Lecturer    of    Sociology    and 

Communication . 

Blake,  Angela  (1994).  B.A.,  University  of  Sussex.  England; 

Lecturer  of  History. 

Blodgett,  Steven  A.  (1981).  B.S..  M.A..  Central  Michigan 

University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  International  Service. 

Bond,  Julian  (1991),  BA.,  Morehouse  College:  Distinguished 

Visiting  Professor  of  Government 

Boness,  Etoiyl  (1994),  B.A,  ComeU  CoUege;  MA,  Holllns 

College:  Ph.D.,  Dalhousie  University:  Biologist  in  Residence. 

Booker,  T.  Hoy  (1994),  B.S.,  University  of  Notre  Dame;  Ph.D.. 

The  American  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Mathematics 

and  Statistics. 

Bovee.  Susan  (1995),  AB..  Vassar  CoUege;  J.D.,  The  George 

Washington  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Bowen,  Susan  (1985),  B.B.A..  The  George  Washington 

University;  Lecturer  of  Computer  Science  and  Information 

Systems. 

Bowman,  Craig  Allan  (1995),  B  A,  Miami  University;  Lecturer 

of  Sociology. 

Brackshaw.    Susan   L.    (1986).    B.A..    University    of 

Massachusetts:  J.D.,  The  American  University:  Adjunct 

Professor  of  Law. 

Bradley,  Donald  S.  (1993),  B.A,  California  State  University: 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chlccigo:  Adjunct  Professor  of 

Sociology. 

Brandt,  Andrew  D.  (1993).  AB..  Stanford  University;  J.D.. 

Georgetown  University;  Professorieil  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Brantley,  Chris  J.  (1989).  B.A,  Mercer  University:  MA..  J.D.. 

The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

BranUey,  Sandra  D.  (1989).  BA.  Baylor  University;  M.A. 

J.D..  The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Bray,  Laurack  (1994).  BA.  M.A.  M.PA.  California  State 

University;  J.D..  Howard  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Government  and  Public  Affairs. 

Breen,  Barry  (1990),  AB.,  Princeton  University:  J.D..  Harvard 

Law  School:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Brenner,  Arlene  (1994).  B.A.  B.A..  Gallaudet  University; 

Lecturer  of  EkiucaUon. 

Brentley.  Joyce  Ann  (1989).  AB..  OberUn  CoUege;  J.D..  The 

American  University;  LL.M..  The  George  Washington 

University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Literature. 

Bridges,  Florence  (1994),  BA.,  J.D..  State  University  of  New 

York;  LL.M.,  University  of  Virginia;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Broom,  Michael  (1991).  B.S..  Morgan  State  University;  M.S.. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Ph.D.,  The  Union;  Lecturer  of 

Public  Administration. 

Brown,  Carole  G.  (1994).  B.A..  Vassar  College;  M.S.. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute;  Ph.D..  Stanford  University; 

Scholar  In  Residence  of  International  Service. 
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Brown,  Claudene  (1994).  ACE  Certificate;  ACSM  Certificate; 

BA.  ComeU  University;  CSCS  Certificate;  Lecturer  of  Healtii 

and  Fitness. 

Brown,  David  C.  (1977).  B  A.  The  American  University;  M.A. 

M.PhU..  Ph.D..  Rutgers  State  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of 

Government  and  Dean  of  Washington  Semester  and  World 

Capitals  Programs. 

Brown,  Lucinda  (1993),  B.A,  University  of  lUinoIs;  M.PA.  The 

American  University;  M.DIv.,  Wesley  Theological  Seminary; 

Lecturer  of  Philosophy  and  ReUglon. 

Bryant,  Laurie  (1994).  B.A.  B.S.E..  Missouri  Western  State 

CoUege;  Lecturer  of  History. 

Bumpass.  Tiffin  (1994),  B.S.,  Texas  A  &  M  University:  M.S.. 

The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  Health  and  Fitness. 

Bimtaine,  Catherine  (1991),  B.A.  M.P.A.  Yale  University; 

Lecturer  of  PubUc  Administration. 

Bunton,  Jean  Marie  (1993),  B.A.,  University  of  South 

Carolina;  M.A..  The  American  University:  Lecturer  of 

Communication. 

Burchett,   Brenda  (1995).  B.A.  Carson-Newman  CoUege; 

M.A.  University  of  North  Carolina:  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Matyland:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Burgiel,  Stanley  (1994),  BA,  Swarthmore  CoUege;  Lecturer 

of  International  Service. 

Burley-Wilson,  Janis  (1994),  B.A,  University  of  Pittsburgh; 

M.Eki.,  Duquesne;  Lecturer  of  EklucaUon. 

Bums,  William  (1991).  B.S..  University  of  South  Alabama; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Burr.  William  (1990).  B.A,  M.A,  Ph.D.,  Northern  lUlnois 

University:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Histoty. 

Busby,  Scott  (1995),  BA,  Amherst  CoUege;  MA,  University 

of  CaUfomla;  J.D.,  Boalt  HaU  School  of  Law;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Butera,  Anita  (1992).  BA,  MA.,  Catania  University;  Lecturer 

of  Sociology. 

BuUer,  Leon  (1988).  B.S..  Howard  University;  Ph.D.,  State 

University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo;  Lecturer  of  Public 

Administration. 

Byekwaso,  Serapio  (1991),  B.S..  Makerere  University;  M.S.. 

Ph.D..  The  American  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Mathematics  eind  Statistics. 

Byrum,  Mami  E.  (1988),  B.A,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

and  State  University;  J.D..  Pepperdlne  University;  Lecturer  of 

Law. 

Cahn.  Anne  (1994).  B.A..  University  of  California.  Berkeley; 

Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Scholar  in 

Residence  of  International  Service. 

Califa,  Antonio  J.  (1993).  BA,  University  of  Texas,  Austin; 

J.D..  Yale  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Canan,  Russell  F.  (1987).  B.A.  Syracuse  University;  J.D., 

AnUoch  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Cantor,  Muriel  (1994).  B.A..  M.A.,  Ph.D..  University  of 

Callfomla,  Los  Angeles;  Sociologist  In  Residence. 

Cao,  Zuoya  (1994).  B  A..  Beijing  Teachers  CoU^e;  MA.  Ph.D.. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Language  emd  Foreign  Studies. 

Camovale,  Prank  (1987),  B.M.,  M.M.,  Peabody  Conservatory; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

Carpentier,  Gary  (1993).  BA..  M.BA.  Hufsti-a  University: 

J.D.,  University  of  Tennessee:  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Carrington,  Hugh  (1995).  B.S..  MA.  Ohio  State  University; 

Ph.D.,  The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  Sociology. 

Carrington,  Biaria  E.  (1992).  BA..  Lemoyne  College;  M.S., 

Syracuse  University;  Ph.D.,  The  American  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Sociology. 

Carter,  John  (1994),  BA,  M.S.,  Indiana  University;  Ph.D.. 

Case  Western  Reserve  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

I*ubUc  Administration. 

Carter,  Patricia  (1990).  B.A.  M.A.  M.A.  Ph.D..  The  George 

Wcishlngton  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Literature. 
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Carter,  Veronica  Hopper  (1994),  B.S,.  Purdue  University 

M.S.S.A.,  Ph.D..  Case  Western  Reserve  University.  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Public  Administration. 

CartuscleUo.  Neil  (1994),  Bj\.,  Yale  University:  J.D..  State 

University  of  New  York.  Buffalo;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Cartwright.  John  (1991).  B.A,  Michigan  State  University: 

M.PA..  University  of  Michigan:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Public 

Administration. 

Casaler,  Robert  (1990).  Bj\..  Bj\.,  Brandels  University;  J.D.. 

Georgetown    University    Law    Center;    Professor    of 

Communication. 

CastlUo,  Julia  Font  (1994).  B.S..  University  of  Puerto  Rico; 

M.A..  New  York  University;  M.S.,  Fordham  University:  Lecturer 

of  Education. 

Catterton.  Judith  (1994),  B.A.  University  of  Maryland;  J.D., 

The  American  University;  Professorlcil  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Cave.  \inUlam  (1991).  B.A..  LL.B.  University  of  Maryland: 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Cebuhar.  Barbara  Ann  (1994).  B.S..  St.  Mary  of  the  Woods 

College;  M.B.A..  The  American  University:  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Challfoux,  Jeanne  (1963).  Diploma.  Curtis  Institute  of  Music: 

Lecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

Chatteijee.  Usasi  (1981).  BA..  MA..  University  of  Kent  at 

Canterbury;  Ph.D..  McGill  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Chavkln,  David  F.  (1993).  B.S..  Michigan  State  University; 

J.D..  University  of  California  at  Berkeley:  Adjunct  Professor  of 

Law. 

ChlkofBky.  Edward  (1995).  BA..  University  of  Chicago:  J.D.. 

Syracuse  University:  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Chiricosta,  Tracey  (1992),  A.B..  Smith  College:  M.S.. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute;  Lecturer  of  Computer 

Science  and  Information  Systems. 

Chomo,  Grace  V.  (1992),  B.S.,  M.S..  Ph.D..  North  Carolina 

State  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Ek;onomlcs. 

Choudhry.  Yusuf  (1991).  B.E..  East  Pakistan  Engineering 

University;  M.B.A..  Ph.D..  Syracuse  University;  Adjunct 

Professor  of  Business  Administration. 

Clancy.  James  (1990).  B.A.  University  of  Dayton;  M.A.. 

Pepperdlne  University;  M.S.,  The  American  University: 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Computer  Science  and  Information 

Systems. 

Clark.  Dana  (1995),  BA..  J.D.,  University  of  Virginia;  Lecturer 

of  Law. 

Clark.  Heather  (1994).  BA..  University  of  Pittsburgh:  MA.. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Lecturer  of  Intematloncil 

Service. 

Claudy,  Lynn  D.  (1984).  BA.,  B.S..  Washington  University; 

M.S..  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Physics. 

Cockrell.  Edward  W.  (1990).  BA.,  The  American  University: 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Cohen.  Gail  (1994).  B.S.,  Camegle-Mellon  University;  MA., 

University  of  Rochester;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Public  Administration. 

Cohn,  Elizabeth  (1992),  B.A..  Boston  College:  M.A..  The 

Americcm  University;  Lecturer  of  International  Service. 

Cohn,  Sherman  L.  (1993).  B.S.F.S.,  J.D..  LL.M..  Georgetown 

University:  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Coleman.  Henry  (1981).  B.A..  Morehouse  College;  Ph.D.. 

Princeton    University;    Adjunct    Professor    of   Public 

Administration. 

Collver.  Sandra  (1995).  B.A..  Yale  University;  J.D..  University 

of  California;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Collar.  Kevin  (1988).  B.A.  University  ofWisconsIn;  MA..  The 

Americcin  University:  Lecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

Collins,  Jacob  (1990).  B.A..  Central  Washington  State 

University:  M.A.,  University  of  Washington;  Lecturer  of 

Ekiucation. 


Collins.  BAargot  (1984).  M.M.,   University  of  Maryland; 

Professorial  I>ecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

Collins.  Samuel  (1994).  BA.,  Wee  University:  Lecturer  of 

Anthropology. 

Comarow.  Murray  (1976),  LL.B.,  National  University  Law 

School:  Distinguished  Adjunct  Professor  in  Residence  of  Public 

Administration. 

Comizio.  Gerard  (1994),  BA..  Fordham  University:  J. D..  Pace 

University:  LL.M..  Georgetown  University:  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Law. 

Compa,  Lance  (1995).  BA..  Fordham  University;  J.D..  Yale 

Law  School:  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Condon.  John  (1990).  B.S..  lona  College:  M.S.,  John  Carroll 

University:  Ph.D..  The  American  University;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Physics. 

Conley.  Kenneth  (1992).  B.A,  The  American  University: 

M.F.A..  Boston  University:  FYofessorial  Lecturer  of  Art. 

Conley,  Mary  (1995).  B.S..  D.C.  Teachers  CoUege;  M.Ed.. 

Howard  University;  Ph.D..  The  American  University;  Adjunct 

In  Residence  of  Education. 

Connolly,  Joseph  G.,  Jr.  (1982).  B.A..  Manhattan  College: 

J.D..  Georgetown  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Connor.  Ann  M.  (1982),  B.S..  St.  Joseph  College;  M.S., 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University:  Adjunct 

Professor  of  Health  and  Fitness. 

Cook,  Nancy  (1990).  BA..  The  Ohio  State  University:  J.D.. 

Georgetown  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Literature. 

Cooke,  Timothy  W.  (1985).  B.S.,  George  Mason  University; 

M.A..  Ph.D..  The  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Lecturer  of  PubUc 

Administration. 

Cooley,  RIU  (1994).  M.S..  The  American  University;  J. D..  San 

Marcos  University;  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Cooley,  WilUam  (1991).  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Wisconsin;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Computer  Science  and 

Information  Systems. 

Cooper,  Ronald  (1991).  B.A.,  The  Evergreen  State  College; 

Ph.D.,  The  American  University;  Professorieil  Lecturer  of 

Ek;onomlcs. 

Cotman,  John  (1994).  BA.,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder; 

M.A..  Ph.D..  Boston  University;  Scholar  In  Residence  of 

International  Service. 

Cowell,  Klmberly  (1994);  B.A..  Smith  College;  Lecturer  of 

Government. 

Cowles,  Maria  (1994),  BA..  Concordia  CoUege;  M.A.  Ph.D.. 

The  American  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  International 

Service. 

Crabbe,  Carolin  (1995).  B.A..  Southern  Methodist;  MA..  The 

George  Washington  University;  M.A,  Georgetown  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Ek;onomlcs. 

Craig.  Helen  (1994).  B.Ed..  Griffith  University;  M.Ed.. 

University  of  New  England:  Ph.D..  University  of  Maryland; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Mucation. 

Craven.  Sarah  (1994).  B.A..  Macalester  College;  M.Phil., 

Cambridge  University;  J.D..  Georgetown  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Creech,  William  E.  (1989).  Lecturer  of  Health  and  Fitness. 

Crewson,  Philip  (1993).  B.A..  M.P.A..  Indiana  University; 

Lecturer  of  Government. 

Crissman,  Louise  (1994).  B.A.  Mlddlebury  College:  M.A,  The 

American  University;  Ph.D..  University  of  Maryland;  Lecturer 

of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Crowley,  Abby  (1990).  B.S..  Boston  University;  MA.,  Ph.D.. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

EklucaUon. 

Cuccia,  Robert  (1993),  B.A..  Valparaiso  University:  M.A.  The 

American  University:  Adjunct  Professor  of  Communication. 

Cullen,  Libby  (1990).  AA..  Marjorie  Webster  Junior  College; 

Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Cushner,  Steven  (1994),  B.F.A..  Rhode  Island  School  of 

Design;  M.F.A..  University  of  Maryland;  Adjunct  Professor  of 

Art 


Daly.  William  (1992).  B.S.,  Princeton  University;  M.B.A.,  New 

York  University;  Lecturer  of  Computer  Science  and 

Information  Systems. 

Dancz.  Virginia  S.  (1992).  BA..  University  of  California;  M.A, 

University  of  Oregon;  Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Government. 

Dannenmaier,  Eric  (1995),  B.A..  Druiy  College;  J.D..  Boston 

University;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Dazmer.  Bfona  J.E.  (1993),  BA..  University  of  Missouri;  M.A, 

Sam  Houston  State  University;  Ph.D.,  The  American 

University;  Lectiorer  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Darling,  Lois  (1994),  A.A.,  Geneva  College;  Lecturer  of 

Performing  Arts. 

Darr.  Ann  (1982),  BA.,  State  University  of  Iowa;  Adjunct 

Professor  of  literature. 

Darsie.  Janet  B.  (1985).  BA.,  University  of  Delaware;  M.F.A, 

The    Maryland    Institute;     Professorial    Lecturer    of 

Communication. 

David.  Christopher  (1992),  B.A..  George  Washington 

University;  M.S..  The  American  University;  Lecturer  of 

Computer  Science  and  Information  Systems. 

Davidson.  Jonathan  (1993),  M.A.  Cemibridge  University; 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Business  Administration. 

Davis,  Barbara  (1994),  B.A.,  Yale  University;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Davis.  Beth  (1990),  B.F.A.  Ohio  University;  Lecturer  of 

Performing  Arts. 

Davis.  Dolores  (1995),  B.S.,  Temple  University;  M.S.,  The 

American  University;  Lecturer  of  Public  Administration. 

Day.  Brian  A.  (1992),  B.A.,  Oakland  University;  M.S.. 

University  of  Michigan;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Government 

Day.  James  M.  (1984).  B.A.  Piedmont  College;  LL.B.,  The 

American  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Day,  Kathleen  (1994),  B.A.,  Bryn  Mawr  College;  M.S.. 

Columbia  University;  M.B.A,  New  York  University;  Lecturer  of 

Communication. 

De  Barbieri.  Blary  Ann  (1994),  BA,  University  of  Virginia; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

Decker,  Thomas  (1994),  B.S.,  MA.  University  of  Maryland; 

Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Deckman,  Melissa  (1995).  BA..  SL  Mary's  College;  Lecturer 

of  Government. 

Deeb,  Marius  (1993).  B.A..  M.A..  American  University. 

Lebanon;  Ph.D..  Oxford  University,  England;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  History. 

Deeb,  Mary  Jane  (1994).  Professorial  Lecturer  of  International 

Service. 

Degnan,  John  (1988),  B.S.,  Drexel  University;  M.S..  Ph.D.. 

University  of  Maryland;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics. 

Deitch.  Jonathan  (1994),  BA,  University  of  Pennsylvania: 

Ph.D.,  The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  Justice. 

De  Jong.  David  S.  (1983),  B.A,  University  of  Maryland;  J.D., 

Washington  and  Lee  University;  LL.M.,  Georgetown 

University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Business  Administration. 

Delaney.  John  Joseph  (1978),  B.S.S..  IL.B.,  Georgetown 

University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

De  Laurentiis.  Enzo  (1993),  J.D.,  University  of  Trieste;  LL.M.. 

The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Deller.  Robert  (1991).  MP. A..   Ph.D..  The  American 

University;  Lecturer  of  Public  Administration. 

Dell'Oro.  Regina  (1991),  B.A.,  The  George  Washington 

University;  Ph.D.,  Georgetown  University;  Lecturer  of 

Philosophy  and  Religion. 

Delfin.  Steven  (1974).  B.S..  University  of  Maryland; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Dennis.  Michael  (1992).  B.A,  The  American  University; 

M.F.A..  The  George  Washington  University;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Art. 

Denny.  Susan  (1978),  Associate  BA,  Colby  Junior  College; 

Adjunct  f^rofessor  of  Performing  Arts. 
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Deuschl.  Dennis  (1994),  BA,  Rutgers  University;  M.S.,  The 

American  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Communication. 

DevkoU.  Bijaya  (1994),  BA.  Grove  City  CoUege;  M.S..  The 

American  University;  Lecturer  of  Computer  Science  and 

Information  Systems. 

Dewitt.  Robert  N.  (1988).  B.S.,  University  of  Southwest 

Louisiana;  M.S.,  Ph.D..  The  American  University;  Adjunct 

Professor  of  Physics. 

Dharmara.  Ramola  (1994).  B.S..  M.B.A..  University  of 

Madras;  M.FA.,  The  George  Washington  University;  Lecturer 

of  Literature. 

Diamant.  Constance  (1994),  B.S.,  Northwestern  University; 

MA.,  University  of  Illinois,  Ph.D.,  The  American  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Ekiucation. 

Diamond.  Blichael  (1994),  B.A,  Syracuse  University;  J.D.. 

Fordham  University;  LL.M.,  New  York  University;  Adjunct 

Professor  of  Law. 

DiFonzo,  James  H.  (1986),  B.S.,  St.  Joseph's  College;  M.A. 

J.D..  University  of  Virginia;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

DiLeva,  Charles  E.  (1995),  BA.  University  of  Rhode  Island; 

J  .D . .  University  of  Vermont  Adjunct  of  the  Washington  CoUe^e 

of  Law. 

DiMisa.  Samuel  T.  (1979),  AB.,  Georgetown  University;  M.S.. 

M.B.A. ,  The  American  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of 

Business  Administration. 

Domike,  Arthur  L.  (1994).  B.A.  University  of  California,  Los 

Angeles;  M.S.,  Ph.D..  University  of  Wisconsin-  Madison; 

Adjunct  Professor  in  Residence  of  Comparative  and  Regional 

Studies. 

Doran.  Victoria  (1994).  B.S.F.S.,  Georgetown  University;  J. D.. 

The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Doty.  Shayne  (1994),  B.A,  Duke  University;  M.A,  Southern 

Methodist  University;  Lecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

Downes.  David  R.  (1993),  B.A,  J.D..  University  of  Michigan; 

Lecturer  of  Law. 

Downey-Vanover,  Jeanne  (1991),  BA.,  West  Chester  State 

College;  M.A,  Ph.D..  University  of  Mairyland;  Lecturer  of 

Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Duarte.  Doreen  (1995).  B.A..  Bridgewater  State  College: 

Lecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

Dukes.  Ofleld  (1993).  B.A.,  Wayne  State  University: 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Communication. 

DumofiF.  Alan  (1994),  BA,  University  of  Michigan;  M.S.W.. 

J.D.,  Catholic  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Justice.  Law 

and  Society. 

Duncan.  Cameron  (1991).  BA.,  Stanford  University;  M.A. 

University  of  Texas;  Ph.D.,  The  American  University: 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  International  Sendee. 

Dunham.  Susan  (1995),  B.A.  The  American  University;  J.D.. 

Antioch  School  of  Law;  Adjunct  of  the  Washington  College  of 

Law. 

Dunlap.  Beveriy  (1993).  B.S..  Northern  Illinois  University; 

Lecturer  of  Health  emd  Fitness. 

Dunlap,  Justine  (1995).  B.A.  Ohio  State  University;  J.D.. 

Case  Western  Reserve  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Dunner,  Donald  (1992),  B.S.,  Ch.E.,  Purdue  University;  J.D.. 

The  George  Washington  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Law. 

Durr,  Kenneth  (1994).  B.A..  Kent  State  University;  Lecturer 

of  History. 

Durst,  Samantha  (1991).  B.A.  University  of  Chicago:  Lecturer 

of  Government. 

Dussert,  Claudine  (1992).  B.S.,  Catholic  University.  France: 

MA..  Ph.D.,  The  American  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Sociology. 

Dutcher,  Desmond  (1994),  B.A,  High  Point  University;  M.A. 

The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign 

Studies. 

Dwyer-Southem,  Kathy  (1984).  B.A.  M.A.  University  of 

Wisconsin;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Performing  Arts. 
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Easter,  Gerald  (1994).    Ph.D.,   Columbia  University: 

Professorial  I>ecturer  of  International  Service. 

Eaton,  Allen  T.  (1990).  B.S..  West  Virginia  State:  J.D..  The 

George  Washington  University:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Edmisten,  Jane  M.  (1978).  BA..  M.A.  University  of  North 

Carolina:  J.D..  The  George  Washington  University:  Adjunct 

Professor  of  l^w. 

Edmonds,  Lucia  K.  (1988),  B.S.,  City  College:  M.S.W., 

Columbia  University:  Ph.D..  Massachusetts  Institute  of 

Technology:  Lecturer  of  Public  Administration. 

Effros,  Robert  C.  (1982).  A.B..  LL.B..  Harvard  University: 

LL.M..  Georgetown  University:  Adjunct  F>rofessor  of  Law. 

Ehrenrich,  Susan  J.  (1993),  M.A.,  The  American  University: 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

Elg,  Jonathan  (1994),  B.A.,  Brown  University:  M.A..  The 

American  University:  Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Eisele.  Victoria  (1984),  B.S.,  Bethany  College:  Lecturer  of 

Computer  Science  and  Information  Systems. 

Eisenhower.  Ellse  (1991),  B.A.,  California  State  University  at 

Hayward:  M.M.,  D.M.A.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin;  Choral 

Conductor  in  Residence,  Department  of  Performing  Arts. 

Elliott,  Teresa  (1982),  B.A,  M.CA..  The  Catholic  University 

of  America:  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland:  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Public  Administration. 

Enrico,  Blaria  (1981),  B.A.  Columbia  University:  MA.  The 

Catholic  University  of  America:  Lecturer  of  Language  and 

Foreign  Studies. 

Erdreich,  Ellen  Cooper  (1995).  BA..  Wellesley  College:  MA.. 

New  York  University:  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University: 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Art. 

Emould,  Bemadette  (1994),  B.A.,  Universite  de  Paris: 

Diplome  Superieur,  Universite  de  Paris;  MA.,  The  American 

University:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign 

Studies. 

Errazlqi,  Abdelaziz  (1995),  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign 

Studies. 

Escalante,  Andres  A.  (1987),  B.A.,  M.A,  The  American 

University:  Lecturer  of  Ek;onomIcs. 

Eskew.  Henry  L.  (1985),  B.S..  M.S.,  Georgia  Institute  of 

Technology:   M.A..   Ph.D..  The  American  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Public  Administration. 

Esquivel.  Ralph  (1991).  Lecturer  of  Education. 

Evanson,  Timothy  (1993).  B.A,  Pacific  Lutheran  University; 

Lecturer  of  Government. 

Eyck,  Otmther  (1957),  B.A,  Alma  College:  M.A,  Ph.D..  New 

York  University;  M.S..  Columbia  University;  Distinguished 

Adjunct  Professor  of  International  Service. 

Falbaum,  Bertram  ( 1 99 1).  A.A .  Los  Angeles  City  College;  B.S.. 

California  State  University:  M.P.A..  Syracuse  University; 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Justice.  Law  and  Society. 

Fallis.  Gregory  (1990).  B.S..  Iowa  State  University:  M.S..  The 

American  University;  Lecturer  of  Justice.  Law  and  Society. 

Fargas,  Laura  (1994).  A.B..  University  of  California.  Berkeley; 

M.F.A..  University  of  Iowa;  J.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania: 

Lecturer  of  Literature. 

Farkas,  Gerald  (1991).  BA..  University  of  Miami;  M.S..  Florida 

State  University:  Adjunct  Professor  of  Justice.  Law  and 

Society. 

Feinsilver,  Julie  (1994).  BA..  University  of  Houston;  MA., 

M.S..   Ph.D.,  Yale  University;  Scholar  In  Residence  of 

International  Service. 

Ferrari.  Carolyn  (1994),  B.A.,  Carleton  College:  M.A.  The 

American  University:  Lecturer  of  Psychology. 

Filetti.  Jean  Smith  (1983).  B.S..  Clarion  State  College;  MA., 

Ph.D..  University  ofToledo;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Literature. 

Finan,  John  (1994).  B.S..  Northern  Illinois  University: 

Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Findlay.  Judith  (1994),  B.S..  Northwestern  University;  MA. 

The  George  Washington  University;  Lecturer  of  Literature. 


Fink,  Carolyn  M.  (1994).  B.S..  M.A.  Northwestern  University: 

Ph.D..  University  of  Maryland:  Professional  Lecturer  of 

EklucaUon. 

Fink.  Marcy  (1990).  B.A.  University  of  Michigan;  M.A.  Eki.S.. 

Stanford  University:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Education. 

Finn.  Jeffrey  (1983).  BA.,  University  of  Michigan:  M.S.,  The 

American  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Finn.  Richard  (1989).  J.D.,  LL.B.,  Harvard  University; 

Diplomat  in  Residence,  School  of  International  Service. 

Fischel.  Sharon  ( 1992),  B.F.A ,  The  Hartford  Art  School;  MA. , 

New  York  University;  M.F.A.,  Queens  College  of  New  York; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Art. 

Flavin,  Jeanne  M.  (1993),  B.S.,  University  of  Kansas;  M.S.. 

The  American  University:  Lecturer  of  Justice.  Law  and  Society. 

Fleischer,  Robert  (1994).  BA.  University  of  California;  MA.. 

Ph.D..  University  of  Kansas;  Biologist  In  Residence. 

Fletcher.  Beverly  (1994).  B.S..  University  of  Southern 

California;  M.BA..  Pepperdlne  University;  Ekl.D.,  University  of 

Massachussetts  at  Amherst;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Public 

Administration. 

Flowers.  David  (1970).  B.M.,  M.M.,  University  of  Michigan; 

D.M.A..  The  Catholic  University  of  America;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

Flury.  William  (1990).  B.A.  Princeton  University;  M.S.,  The 

American  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Computer  Science 

and  Information  Systems. 

Fofack,  Hippolyte  (1993).  D.EA..  University  of  Bordeaux; 

M.S..  The  American  University:  Lecturer  of  Mathematics  and 

Statistics. 

Fogarasi.  Andre  P.  (1993).  B.A..  J.D..  University  of 

Connecticut;  J.D.,  New  York  University;  Professorial  Lecturer 

of  Law. 

Fogash.  Kenneth  A.  (1968).  B.S..  The  Pennsylvania  State 

University;  M.B.A..  The  George  Washington  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Computer  Science  and  Information 

Systems. 

Foley.  Maureen  (1991).  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.S.. 

The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  Computer  Science  and 

Information  Systems. 

Forbes.  Jerry  (1993).  B.S.,  Western  Illinois  University;  M.S.. 

University  of  Maryland;  Ph.D.,  Washington  State  University; 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics. 

Forbrod,  Thomas  A.  (1992),  B.A..  M.A..  University  of 

California  at  Santa  Barbara;  M.P.A..  Ph.D..  Harvard 

University:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  International  Service. 

Ford.  Alan  (1990).  B.A..  Swarthmore  College:  M.S.,  The 

American  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Computer 

Science  and  Information  Systems. 

Forest.  Jonathan  (1994),  B.S..  U.S.  MQitaty  Academy:  B.S.. 

Boston  University;  MA..  The  American  University;  Lecturer  of 

Communication. 

Poret,  Katia  (1994),  B.G.S..  The  George  Washington 

University;  J.D..  Catholic  University;  LL.M.,  Harvard  Law 

School;  Lecturer  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Poster.  Gregory  (1987).  B.S..  United  States  Military  Academy; 

M.A..  Central  Michigan  University;  M.S..  University  of 

Southern  California:  D.P.A..  The  George  Washington 

University:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Public  Administration. 

Pox.  Martyna  Agata  (1992).  BA.  Vassar  CoUege;  MA.,  Yale 

University:  Lecturer  of  Histoty. 

Pox.  William  (1995).  B.G.S.,  The  George  Washington 

University;  J.D..  Catholic  University:  LL.M.,  Harveird  Law 

School;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Frager.  Stuart  (1993).  M.S.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University; 

Ph.D..  University  of  Meuyland;  Lecturer  of  Computer  Science 

and  Information  Systems. 

Frame,  Michael  (1986).  B.S..  University  of  Maryland;  M.Sc., 

The  George  Washington  University;  Professorisd  Lecturer  of 

Computer  Science. 
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Frank.  Jane  (1988).  B.A..  M.S..  M.B.A.,  Long  Island 

University;  M.S..  Georgetown  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of 

Communication . 

Frazler,  Thomas  (1986).  B.S..  M.A..  Ohio  University:  Ph.D., 

The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  Public  Administration. 

Fredrickson,  Bruce  A.  (1986).  B.A,  Dartmouth  College;  J.D.. 

The  George  Washington  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Freedman,  Jessica  (1990).  BA.,  Syracuse  University;  M.A, 

The  American  University;  J.D.,  Western  New  England  College; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Literature. 

Freudenberger,  Karen  S.  (1993),  BA.,  Bryn  Mawr  College; 

M.PA.,  Princeton  University;  Lecturer  of  Compau-atlve  and 

Regional  Studies. 

Friedman,  George  (1992),  BA..  City  College  of  New  York; 

M.A..  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of 

Government. 

Friedman,  Joseph  (1989),  B  A.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.A, 

The  Catholic  University  of  America;  J.D.,  Howard  University; 

Lecturer  of  Law. 

Friedman,  Neal  J.  (1989),  B.A.,  The  Pennsylvania  State 

University;  J.D.,  The  American  University;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Law. 

Fritsch,  Richard  (1995),  B.A..  Lawrence  University;  M.S.. 

Ph.D.,  The  George  Washington  University;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Psychology. 

Fuentes,  Lisa  (1992),  B.A.,  University  of  the  Americas;  M.A, 

University  of  California;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Sociology. 

Furlong,  Scott  R.  (1993),  B.A.,  St.  Lawrence  University; 

M.PA.,  The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  Government. 

Gajewski,  Piotr  (1989).  B.M..  M.M.,  University  of  Cincinnati; 

Orchestra  Conductor  in  Residence. 

Galbraith,  Carol  (1991).  B.A.  Vassar  College;  J.D.,  Arizona 

State  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Justice,  Law  and 

Society. 

Gallup,  Stephen  (1994),  B.A,  Pomona  College;  MA.,  Oxford 

University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  History. 

Gamba,  Peter  (1990),  B. A.,  The  American  University;  Lecturer 

of  Communication. 

Garber.  Larry  (1992),  M.A.,  J.D.,  Columbia  University; 

Lecturer  of  Law. 

Garcia,  Eloy  (1990),  B.S.,  M.A..  Georgetown  University; 

Lecturer  of  Economics. 

Garrett,  Joyce  (1991),  B.A.,  B.S.,  M.S..  M.A..  Ph.D.. 

University  of  Oregon;  Professoried  Lecturer  of  Ekiucatlon. 

Garrett,  Randy  (1990),  B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 

Technology;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  Atlantic  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Computer  Science  and  Information 

Systems. 

Garvey,  John  L.  (1991),  B.A.,  Xavler  University;  S.J.D., 

University  of  Michigan;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Gaske.  Dan  (1993),  B.A.  Ouachita  BapUst  University;  M.A. 

Ph.D.,  Rice  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Ek;onomIcs. 

Gellman,  Tricia  (1994).  B.A.,  The  American  University; 

Lecturer  of  Art. 

Gems,  Joseph  (1994).  B.S..  City  College  of  New  York;  M.S.. 

The  George  Washington  University;  Lecturer  of  Computer 

Science  and  Information  Systems. 

Gennaco,  Michael  J.  (1987),  B.A,  Dartmouth  College:  J.D.. 

Stanford  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Genrlch,  Charles  (1994).  B.A..  Colgate  University;  M.P.A, 

M.Ekl..  Harvard  University;  Ph.D.,  The  George  Washington 

University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Communication. 

Gerson.  Allan  (1993).  J.D..  New  York  University;  LL.M.. 

Hebrew  University;  J.S.D..  Yale  University;  Adjunct  Professor 

of  Law. 

Ghareeb,  Edmund  (1982),  B.A.,  American  International 

College;  M.A.,  Ph.D..  Georgetown  University;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  International  Service. 


Gibson,  Michael  R.  (1992),  B.A..  Kalamazoo  College;  M.Phil.. 

Ph.D.,  The  George  Washington  University;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  History. 

Gilbert.  Lauren  (1995),  B.A.,  Harvard  University:  J.D., 

University  of  Michigan;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Gillespie,  Christine  (1992),  B.S.,  The  Permsylvania  State 

University;  Lecturer  of  Healdi  and  Fitness. 

Gilmore.  Richard  (1992).  BA..  Columbia  College;  MA..  The 

Johns  Hopkins  University;  P.H.S..  Graduate  Institute  of 

IntemaUonal  Studies;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  International 

Politics  and  Foreign  Policy. 

Ginarle.  Juan  Carlos  (1990),  B.A..  Florida  International 

University;  Adjunct  of  Economics. 

Gindhart.  Patricia  S.  (1972),  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania: 

Ph.D.,  University  ofTexas;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

Gingold,  Diane  (1989).  B  A..  Rutgers  State  University;  M.P.A. 

Auburn  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Art. 

Gittelman,  Richard  (1995),  B.S.,  Temple  University;  M.S., 

The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  Accounting. 

Gloster.  Eileen  (1994),  B.A..  Elms  College;  M.F.A..  The 

American  University;  Lecturer  of  Literature. 

Godlove,  Christopher  (1995),  BA.,  Washington  University; 

MA.,  Southern  Methodist  University;  Lecturer  of  Language 

and  Foreign  Studies. 

Goldberg,  Donald  M.  (1994),  B.A.,  Bard  College;  J.D.. 

Georgetown  University;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Goldstein.  Melvin  (1993),  Lecturer  of  Health  and  Fitness. 

Gonen,  Julianna  (1992),  BA.,  Cornell  University;  M.A.,  The 

American  University;  Lecturer  of  Government. 

Goodman,  Jack  (1994).  B.A.,  M.A..  State  College  of  New 

Jersey;  Lecturer  of  Ekiucatlon. 

Goodman,  Usa  (1991),  B.A..  Goucher  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

The  American  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  History. 

Gopin,  Marc  (1995).  B.A,  Columbia  University;  M.A..  Yeshlva 

University;  Ph.D..  Brandeis  University;  Professorial  Lecturer 

of  History. 

Gordon,  Richard  (1995),  AS.,  B.S.,  Park  CoUege;  M.S..  The 

American  University;  Lecturer  of  Computer  Science  and 

Information  Systems. 

Gordon,  Richard  A.  (1993),  B.A,  New  York  University;  J.D.. 

Duke  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Gouda,  Frances  (1992).  B.A.,  M.A..  Ph.D..  University  of 

Washington.  Seattle;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  History. 

Gramckow,  Heike  (1989).  J.D..  University  of  Hamburg; 

Lecturer  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Green,  Vanessa  (1995),  BA.,  State  University  of  New  York  at 

Stony  Brook;  J.D.,  The  American  University:  Adjunct  of  the 

Washington  College  of  Law. 

Gregorian,  Hrach  (1993),  A.B.,  Boston  University;  A.M.. 

Ph.D..  Brandeis  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Government. 

Greig,  Baibara  (1990).  M.Ed.,  University  of  Maryland;  Ph.D.. 

The  American  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Public 

Administration. 

Grlffln,  Gary  (1994).  B.A.,  The  American  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Grizzard,  Mary  (1995).  B.A..  Rice  University;  M.A.,  Michigan 

State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Art. 

Groner,  Jonathan  (1993).  B.A..  Columbia  College:  J.D., 

Columbia  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Government. 

Gross,  Daniel  (1990).  B.A..  University  of  Chicago;  Ph.D.. 

Columbia  University;  Applied  Anthropologist  In  Residence. 

Grossman,  Robert  (1995),  B.A.  Brandeis  University;  Lecturer 

of  Literature. 

Gugel.  Gregory  (1994).  B.A..  University  of  Washington;  M.A, 

University  of  California.  Los  Angeles;  I>ectureroflnternatlon£il 

Service. 

Gulland.    Tina    (1994).  B.A..  Manhattanvllle  College; 

Professorteil  Lecturer  of  Communication. 
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Gump.  Lamey  (1991).  B.S..  West  Virginia  University:  M.Ed.. 

Temple  University.  D.Eki.,  Pennsylvania  State  University: 

Lecturer  of  l*ublir  Administration. 

Gunewardena.  EMIenl  (1994).  BA..  University  of  Peradlnya: 

Ph.D..  The  American  University:  Lecturer  of  Ek^onomlcs. 

Habenstrelt,  David  (1995).  B.A..  Oberlln  College:  J.D.. 

Northeastern  University:  Adjunct  of  the  Washington  College  of 

Law. 

Hackett.  Beatrice  N.  (1990),  B.A..  The  George  Washington 

University:  M.A..  Ph.D.,  The  American  University:  Applied 

Anthropologist  in  Residence. 

Hackett.  Linda  (1990).  B.S..  Edlnboro  State  College:  M.Ed.. 

Ekllnboro  University:  Lecturer  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Hagen.  Paul  E.  (1993).  BA..  Providence  College:  J.D..  The 

American  University:  AJdJunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Hamam.  Mchdl  M.  (1992).  B.A..  MA..  University  of  Nice: 

Lecturer  of  Exxjnomlcs. 

Hamilton.  Bernard  (1990).  BA.  Lancaster  University:  MA, 

London  University:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Government. 

Hamilton.  Ernest  (1995).  B.A.  M.A.  University  of  Panjab: 

Ph.D..  Kent  State  University:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Religion. 

Hansen.  Michael  (1986),  A.B.,  St.  Olaf  College:  M.A., 

University  of  Illinois:  M.P.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern 

California:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Public  Administration. 

Haque.  Badiul  (1993).  B.S.,  M.S..  Ph.D..  University  of  London: 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Economics. 

Hardin,  Bristow  (1993).  B.A.  Roanoke  Collie:  M.A,  Ph.D., 

University  of  Caltfomla:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Sociology. 

Hardman-Cromwell.  Toutha   (1991),    M.Dlv.,    Howard 

University  School  of  Divinity:  Ed.S.,  University  of  Virginia: 

M.S..  Troy  State  University:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Ekiucatlon. 

Hare,  Angela  (1994).  B.A,  Wheaton  College:  M.S..  Drexel 

University:  Lecturer  of  Mathemadcs  and  Statistics. 

HarUn.  LesUe  (1994),  AA,  Cottey  College:  BA,  MA.  The 

American  University:  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign 

Studies. 

Hamden.  Eric  (1988).  B.S..  M.S..  The  American  University; 

Lecturer  of  Physics. 

Harris,  Christian  (1990).  M.M..  The  George  Washington 

University:  Lecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

Harris,   David  R.  (1973).  B.S.,  B.A..  Carnegie  Mellon 

University:  MA,  Texas  Christian  University:  Ph.D..  The  Ohio 

State  University:  Ph.D.,  Texas  Christian  University:  Adjunct 

Professor  of  Computer  Science  and  InformaUon  Systems. 

Harrison,  Stephanie  (1990),  B.A.  University  of  Rochester: 

J.D.,  The  Catholic  University  of  America:  Professorial  Lecturer 

of  Government 

Hart,  Donna  (1994),  BA,  University  of  Maryland:  Ed.D.,  MA. 

The  George  Washington  University:  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Mucation. 

Harter,  Philip  J.  (1989).  A.B..  Kenyon  CoU^e:  MA.  J.D.. 

University  of  Michigan:  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Hartman,  Robert  (1993),  B.A,  Queens  College;  AM..  Ph.D., 

Harvard  University:  Adjunct  Professor  of  Key  Executive 

Program. 

HartweU,  Alfred  (1994).  B.A..  Dartmouth  College;  Ed.D., 

University  of  Massachusetts;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Eklucatlon. 

Hasbun.  Muriel  (1994).  B.A..  Georgetown  University:  M.FA, 

The  George  Waishington  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Communication. 

Hassan.  Hugh  J.  (1985).  B.A..  Georgetown  University;  Adjunct 

Professor  of  Performing  Arts. 

Hayes.  Darrell  (1993).  B.S..  M.A.  University  of  Mexico; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Hayes.  Shelly  D.  (1990).  BA..  Bryn  Mavw  College;  J.D..  The 

George  Washington  University;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Hayes.  Shirley  (1992).  Lecturer  of  EducaUon. 

Heath,  John  (1994).  B.A..  University  of  Sussex:  M.S.. 

University  of  Reading:  Ph.D..  University  of  Cambridge;  Adjunct 

Professor  of  International  Service. 


Hebert,  J.  Gerald  (1995).  B.A..  Stonehlll  College;  J. D..  Sufifolk 

University.  School  of  Law;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Helfimd.  Barry  H.  (1992).  BA..  University  of  Delaware;  J. D.. 

University  of  Maryland:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Hemple.  ^niliam  (1984).  BA,  Syracuse  University;  MA., 

Ph.D..  The  American  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Justice. 

Henderson.  Clenard  (1989).  B.S.,  University  of  ClndnnaU; 

Lecturer  of  Public  Administration. 

Henry.  Dagny(1995).  BA.  Oberlln  College:  M.S..  Bank  Street 

College  of  Education;  Lecturer  of  Education. 

Herman.  Arthur  (1990).  B.A.  University  of  Mirmesota:  MA. 

Ph.D..  The  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

History. 

Herman.  Blalcolm  (1995).  B.A..  MA..  Cambridge  University: 

Lecturer  of  Law. 

Herman.  Maurido  (1989).  B.A,  University  of  Miami;  B.S.. 

Unlversldad  de  San  Marcos:  Ph.D..  Pontlilca  Unlversldad 

Catollca  del  Peru;  Adjunct  In  Residence  of  Ek^onomlcs. 

HermsUdt.  Owen  E.  (1994).  B.S..  M.S..  J.D..  University  of 

Wisconsin;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Heywood,  John  Q.  (1988).  B.S..  Northern  Arizona  University; 

J.D..  The  American  University:  Lecturer  of  Law. 

HiU.  Kathryn  (1994).  B.A.  North  Carolina  State  University; 

MA.  The  American  University:  Lecturer  of  Language  and 

Foreign  Studies. 

HiU.  Lisa  Beth  (1993),  B.G.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  MA.. 

Emory  University;  Lecturer  of  History. 

Hillery.  Joseph  (1990),  B.S..  Loyola  University.  Chicago;  B.S.. 

University  of  Maryland;  M.A.,  University  of  Detroit  Ph.D.. 

University    of   Akron;    Adjunct    Professor    of   Public 

Administration. 

Hillmer,  Douglas  (1990).  B.S..  University  of  Missouri;  M.S.. 

Frele  Universitat  Berlin;  M.S..  The  AmerlCcin  University: 

Lecturer  of  Computer  Science  and  Information  Systems. 

Hines,  Sara  (1990).  B.A.  ConnecUcut  College  for  Women; 

M.  A .  The  Catholic  University  of  America;  M.Ed. .  The  American 

University;  Lecturer  of  Ekiucation. 

Hirsch,  Leonard  G.  (1991).  B.S..  Hunter  College;  M.S.W.. 

Adelphi  University;  Ph.D.,  Case  Western  Reserve  University; 

Lecturer  of  Public  Administration. 

Holbein,  James  R.  (1993),  B.A,  University  of  California  at 

Santa  Barbara:  J.D.,  University  of  Arkansas:  Adjunct 

Professor  of  Law. 

Holden,  Charlotte  (1994),  B.S..  Jackson  College.  Tufts 

University:  J.D..  Catholic  University  Law  School;  Lecturer  of 

Law. 

Holmes.  WilUam  (1994).  B.S..  Rhodes  CoUege;  M.S..  The 

American  University;  Lecturer  of  Computer  Science  and 

InformaUon  Systems. 

Holt.  Joseph  (1991).  B.M.,  Eastman  School  of  Music;  M.M.. 

Shenandoah  Conservatory;  D. M.A.  The  Catholic  University  of 

America:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

Hoover,  Kimberly  (1991).  BA.  Baylor  University:  J.D..  Duke 

University:  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Hoppin,  Prudence  (1991).  M.A..  M.Ed..  The  American 

University;  Lecturer  of  Exlucation. 

HorowiU,  PhiUp  M.  (1988).  Upsala  College;  J.D..  Geoi-getown 

University:  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Horowitz,  Robert  (1993).  BA.  Brandels  University:  J.D.. 

Georgetown  University;  Professorleil  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Hostetler.  Zona  ( 1991).  AB. .  The  CoUege  of  William  and  Mary; 

J.D..  Hcirvard  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Hotta.  Makitaro  (1995).  B.A..  M.A.  Waseda  University; 

L.L.M..  Harvard  University:  Visiting  Professor  of  International 

Politics  and  Foreign  Policy. 

Housman,  Robert  P.  (1993).  BA.,  St  Lawrence  University; 

J.D.,  The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Houston.  Joseph  (1985).  B.S  .  University  of  Maryland: 

M.B.A..  The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  Business 

Administration. 
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Howard.  Bessie  C.  (1992),  B.S..  Antioch  College;  M.S.. 

University  of  Illinois;  Ph.D.,  Union  Institute;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Public  Administration. 

Howe,  Harriet  (1993)  B.A.,  Swarthmore  College:  M.A., 

National  University;  Lecturer  of  Sociology. 

Howe.  Joseph  G.  (1985),  B.A,  J.D.,  University  of  Virginia; 

M.L.T.,  Georgetown  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

HoweU,  Linda  (1994),  A.A,  Fairmont  State  College;  B.S.,  West 

Virginia  University;  M.S.,  Georgetown  University;  J.D.,  The 

American  University;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Hudak,  Jane  (1994),  B.S.N..  Texas  ChrisUan  University; 

D.N.Sc.,  M.S.N.,  The  Catholic  University;  Professorial  Lecturer 

of  Health  and  Fitness. 

Hudgins.  Edward  (1993).  B.A,  University  of  Maryland;  M.A, 

The  American  University;  Ph.D.,  Catholic  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  International  Foreign  Policy. 

Hughes,  Lavelma  (1994),  B.S..  University  of  Minnesota;  M.S., 

Ph.D.,  Cornell  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemlsdy. 

Humphrey.  David  (1991),  B.A,  MA.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State 

University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Performing  Arts. 

Hungerford.  Thomas  (1991),  B.S..  Hillsdale  College;  M.S.. 

M.P.P.,  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Michigan;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Ek:onomics. 

Hunter,  David  B.  (1992),  B.A..  University  of  Michigan;  J.D.. 

Harvard  University;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Hurme.  SaUyBalch  (1982),  B.A,  Tulane  University;  J.D.,  The 

American  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Hyatt.  David  (1991),  B.S.,  Old  Dominion  University;  M.A, 

University    of   Minnesota;    Professorial    Lecturer    of 

Communication. 

Hjrman,  John  (1988).  B.A..  Middlebury  College;  M.A., 

University  of  Maryland;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Literature. 

Idyll.  Janice  (1995),  B.S.,  Florida  State  University;  M.S. 

Wheelock  College;  EkI.D,  The  American  University;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Ekiucation. 

Imagnu,  Yeshi  (1991).  M.A.  Indiana  University;  Lecturer  of 

Communication. 

Irving.  Thomas  L.  (1988).  BA.,  University  of  Utah;  J.D..  Duke 

University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Izumo,  Yoh  (1994).  B.A..  Nlshlzakl  Odori  School;  M.A.. 

Kansaki  School;  Adjunct  Professor  in  Residence  of  Performing 

Arts. 

Jackson,  Morris  (1990).  B.Ed.,  M.Ed..  University  of  Hartford; 

Ed.D.,  The  George  Washington  University;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Education. 

JadiU.  Ted  (1994),  B.A..  Yale  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 

University  of  Wisconsin;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Finance. 

Jaffee.  GiUt  (1994).  B.Ed..  Tel  Aviv  University.  Israel.  Lecturer 

of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Jaques.  Leonard  C.  (1994),  B.A.  University  of  California  at 

Berkeley;  J.D.,  The  Amerlccin  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of 

Law. 

Jarding.  Steven  (1991).  B.S..  M.P.A.  J.D..  University  of  South 

Dakota;  M.A.,  Ph.D..  University  of  Oklahoma;  Lecturer  of 

Government. 

Jayes.  Janice  (1995),  B.A,  Mount  Holyoke;  M.S.,  Georgetown 

University;  Lecturer  of  International  Service. 

Jehn,  Christopher  (1994),  B.A.,  Beloit  College;  M.A.. 

University  of  Chicago;  Lecturer  of  Public  Administration. 

Jenkins.  WlUam  (1989).  B.A.  Rice  University;  MA.,  Ph.D.. 

University  of  Wisconsin-Madison;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Public  Administration. 

Jennings.  Keith  (1994).  B.A..  Hsk  University;  M.A..  Clark 

Atlanta  University;   I>ecturer  of  International  Politics  and 

Foreign  Poliry. 

Jensen.  MagdeUne  (1990).  A.B..  M.A..  University  of  California 

at  Berkeley;  Professorial  Ijccturer  of  Justice.  Law  and  Society. 

Jiang.  Weiqiang(  1994),  B.A..  Shanghai  IntemaUonal  Studies; 

M.A..  University  of  Oregon;  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign 

Studies. 


Jobatey,  Francine  (1995).  B.A..  Freie  University  of  Berlin, 

Germany;  MA.,  University  of  Maryland;  Lecturer  of  Language 

emd  Foreign  Studies. 

Jodry.  Margaret  (1994).  BA..  University  of  North  Texas;  M.A. 

University  of  Texas;  Lecturer  of  Anthropology. 

John,  Bruce  (1991).  B.A..  Point  Loma  College;  B.F.A.  Art 

Center  College  of  Design;  B.A,  M.A.  Illinois  InsUtute  of 

Technology;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Art. 

Johnsen,  Robert  (1994).  B.A..  University  of  California. 

Berkley;  Lecturer  of  History. 

Johnson.  Carolyn  (1992),  B.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma;  M.S.. 

The   American    University;    Professorial    Lecturer   of 

Management. 

Johnson,  David  (1995).  BA.,  J.D.,  Georgetown  University; 

ProfessorlEil  Lecturer  of  Public  Administration. 

Johnson,  Frank  S.  (1993).  B.A..  Indiana  University: 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Sociology. 

Johnson.  Julius  (1991),  B.S..  San  Diego  State  University; 

M.B  A..  The  George  Washington  University;  Lecturer  of  Public 

Affairs. 

Johnson.  Thomas  (1993).  B.A.,  M.A..  University  of 

Connecticut;  Ph.D..  The  American  University;  Lecturer  of 

Philosophy  and  of  International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy. 

Jones.  Nolan  E.  (1989).  B.A.  Texas  Southern  University; 

M.A.  Ph.D..  Washington  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of 

Government. 

Jones.  William  K.  (1992),  B.S.F.,  West  Virginia  University; 

M.S.,  University  of  Virginia;  Lecturer  of  Biology. 

Jordan.  Shannon  (1991),  BA..  The  College  of  William  and 

Mary;  MA..  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia;  Lecturer  of  Public 

Affairs. 

Jorgensen.   Helenea  J.   (1991),  B.A.,  University  of 

Cop)enhagen;  Lecturer  of  Ek;onomlcs. 

Joyce,  PhiUp  (1991),  B.A..  Thiel  College;  M.P.A..  The 

Pennsylvania  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University; 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  Administration. 

Juneja.  Surinder  (1992).    B.Sc.    Indian   Institute  of 

Technology;  M.B.A..  School  of  Management  Studies;  M.S.. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute;  Lecturer  of  Computer 

Science  and  Information  Systems. 

Jung.  Byung-Jin  (1994).  B.A.,  Seoul  NaUonal  University; 

Journalist  in  Residence.  School  of  International  Service. 

Jurenas.  Joan  (1990).  B.M..  DePauw  University.  M.A.  The 

American  University;  Lecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

Kahn,  Benjamin  M.  (1980).  AB..  Harvard  CoUege;  M.H.L.. 

D.H.L..  Jewish  Theological  Seminary;  L.H.D.,  Alfred 

University;  Adjunct  Professor  and  Director  of  Jewish  Studies 

Program. 

Kaiser.  Frederick  M.  (1992).  BA,  Cornell  University;  M.A. 

University  of  Pittsburgh;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Government. 

KaUman.  Jonathan  (1994),  A.B..  Brandels  University;  J.D.. 

Yeshlva  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Kaminski.  Michael  D.  (1992).  A.B..  B.S..  B.S.E..  J.D., 

University  of  Michlgcin;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Kaplan,  PhiUpS.  (1992).  B  A.,  University  of  ConnecUcut;  J.  D.. 

University  of  California;  Scholar  in  Residence  of  Comparative 

and  Regional  Studies. 

Kaplan,   Wendi  (1986),  B.A..  Maharlshl  International 

University;  M.S.W.,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University; 

Professorieil  Lecturer  of  Health  and  Fitness. 

Karchmer,  Clifford  L.  (1988),  A.B..  Princeton  University: 

M.A..  University  of  Wisconsin;  M.P.A..  Heirvard  University; 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Justice.  Law  cind  Society. 

Kardaras,  Basil  (1983).  B.A..  Northern  Illinois  University; 

M  .A. .  Wayne  State  University;  Ph.  D. .  The  American  University; 

Professorial  I^ecturer  of  Sociology. 

Karl,  John  (1986).  B.A.  M.A..  Ph.D..  University  of  Toronto; 

J.D..  The  American  University;  Profe.ssorlal  Lecturer  of  I^w. 

Kaser.  Joyce  8.  (1993).  B.A..  Miami  University;  M.A.. 

University  of  Dayton;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Education. 
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Katz,  Jonathan  (1993).  B.A..  University  of  Rttsburgh:  MA.. 

M.Phil.,  Ph.D..  Columbia  University:  Adjunct  Professor  of 

Government. 

Kaufman,  Edward  (1992).  BA..  M.A..  Hebrew  University  of 

Jerusalem;  Ph.D..  University  of  Paris;  Adjunct  Professor  of 

International  Service. 

Kaufman,  Joshua  (1989).  BA,  University  of  Maryland;  J.D.. 

The  George  Washington  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Law. 

Kaufmann,  Adrienne  (1991).  B.S.,  Mundeleln  College;  M.A., 

Antloch  University;  Lecturer  of  Intematloneil  Service. 

Kavanagh,  John  V.  (1990),  BA..  St.  Peter's  CoUege;  M.S.S.W.. 

Fordham  University;  Ph.D..  New  York  University;  J.D..  The 

American  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Justice.  Law  and 

Society. 

Kavanaugh,  BAartha  (1991).  BA.  M.A..  Trinity  College;  J.D.. 

The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Kaye.  Lawrence  S.  (1995).  BA..  Haverford  College;  J.D..  The 

American  University;  Adjunct  of  the  Washington  College  of 

Law. 

Keagle,  James  (1991).  B.S..  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy:  MA.. 

University  of  Pittsburgh:  M.A.  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  International  Service. 

Keatley.  Catharine  (1994),  B.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin; 

M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ph.D..  University  of  Hong  Kong; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Psychology. 

Kedoin,  Yvonne  (1994),  BA.  Temple  University;  Lecturer  of 

Health  cind  Fitness. 

Keefe,  Joan  (1974),  BA,  Smith  College:  MA,  Georgetown 

University;  M.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts;  Lecturer  of 

Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Kelly,  Deborah  (1992).  B.S.,  University  of  Vermont;  MA, 

Ph.D..  The  Johns  Hopkins  University:  J.D.,  The  American 

University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Kelly,  Robert  (1987).  B.S.,  Princeton  University;  J.D.,  Miami 

University  School  of  Law;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Kemmerer,  Craig  L.  (1988),  B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State 

University;  J.D..  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Law;  Lecturer 

of  Law. 

Kendall,  Anne  (1991),  BA.  Sarah  Lawrence  College;  MA. 

Wesleycm  University;  M.A,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Psychology. 

Kennedy.  Michael  (1995).  AB..  College  of  the  Holy  Cross; 

M.B.A..  University  of  Virginia;  Lecturer  of  Management 

Kenny.  Henry  (1994),  B.S..  U.S.  Military  Academy:  MA.  The 

American  University:  M.BA.  Marymount  University;  Ph.D.. 

The  American  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  International 

Politics  and  Foreign  Policy. 

Kent,  George  (1992).  B.S..  MA.  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.. 

Oxford  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  History. 

KepinsU,  Pawel  (1994),  B.S..  College  of  Charleston:  MA, The 

American  University;  Lecturer  of  International  Service. 

Kern,  Montague  (1994).  B.A..  Bryn  Mawr  College;  M.A.,  The 

American  University;  Ph.D..  The  John  Hopkins  University; 

Scholar  In  Residence  of  International  Service. 

Kemer,  Pranclne  J.  (1990).  B.A..  Queens  College;  J.D.,  New 

York  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Justice,  Law  and 

Society. 

Ketcham,  Orman,  The  Honorable  (1982).  BA,  FVinceton 

University;  LL.B.,  J.D..  Yale  University:  Adjunct  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Law. 

Khoo,  Beraadine  (1993),  B.A..  Colby  College;  Ph.D..  The 

American  University;  Lecturer  of  Economics. 

Kichlraku,  Aklkl  (1995).  B  A .  Tokyo  International  University. 

Japan;  M.E..  Oklahoma  City  University;  Lecturer  of  Language 

and  Foreign  Studies. 

Kidd.  Milton  (1972).  B.A..  The  American  University: 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

Kine,  Bruck  (1995).  M.S..  University  of  Dresden:  M.S..  Ph.D.. 

The  American  University:  Lecturer  of  Chemistry. 


Kimble,  Bruce  A.  (1989).  BA..  MA.  University  of  Virginia; 

J.D..  The  College  of  WUIlam  and  Mary;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Justice.  Law  and  Society. 

King,  Kay  Atkinson  (1995).  BA.  University  of  Utah;  MA. 

Ph.D..  University  of  California.  Los  Angeles;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Public  Administration. 

Kirkland,  James  (1994).  A.B..  Syracuse  University;  M.S.. 

State  University  of  New  York  College  at  Cortland;  Ph.D..  State 

University  of  New  York  at  Blnghamton;  Adjunct  Professor  of 

Chemistry. 

Klrkpatrick.  Melissa  (1991).  B.A.  Southwestern  University; 

M.A..  Ph.D..  The  American  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

History. 

Klrtley,  Jane  E.  (1988).  B.S..  M.S..  Northwestern  University; 

J.D.,    Vanderbllt    University;    Adjunct    Professor    of 

Communication. 

Kivrak,  Osman  (1987).  M.M.,  D.M  A.  The  Catholic  University 

of  America;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

Klarevas,  Louis  (1994),  B.A.  University  of  Pennsylvania; 

Lecturer  of  International  Service. 

Klein,  Hugh  (1995).  A.B..  Ph.D..  Washington  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Sociology. 

Klein,  Lillian  R.  (1992).  M.S..  Boston  University:  M.A.. 

California  State  University;  M.A..  Ph.D..  University  of 

California;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Literature. 

Knight,  Luanne  (1995).  B.A.  Ph.D..  Catholic  University: 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Eklucation. 

Kogod.  Kanu  (1993).  B.S.,  M.A.  Ph.D..  University  of  Ftorida; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Business  Administration. 

Kolasky,  William  J.  (1988).  B.A.  Dartmouth  College:  J.D.. 

Harvard  University:  L«;turer  of  Law. 

Komins,  Elisa  (1994).  B.A. ,  The  American  University;  Lecturer 

of  Communication. 

Konte,  Assane  (1988).  Lecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

Kottler,  Hugo  (1994).  B.A..  San  Diego  State  University;  MA. 

University  of  California;  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign 

Studies. 

Koubi,  VasiUkl  (1991).  B.A.  University  of  Athens:  M.S..  Ph.D.. 

University  of  Rochester,  Lecturer  of  International  Politics  and 

Foreign  Policy. 

Kovack,  Joseph  T.  (1987),  BA.  The  Catholic  University  of 

America:  MA,  The  George  Washington  University;  Lecturer  of 

Literature. 

Kpamegan,  Eloi  (1995),  B.S.,  National  University  of  Benin; 

M.S..  University  of  Abidjan:  Lecturer  of  Mathematics  and 

Statistics. 

Krantz,  Sheldon  (1990),  B.S.L..  J.D..  University  of  Nebraska; 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Krasnow,    Iris    B.    (1988).  B.A..  Stanford  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Kravetz,  Katherine  (1990).  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Justice, 

Law  £ind  Society. 

Kuney,  David  R.  (1985),  BA.  J.D..  University  of  Virginia: 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Kupferschmid,  Keith  (1995).  B.S..  University  of  Rochester: 

J.D..  The  American  University;  Adjunct  of  the  Washington 

College  of  Law. 

Kurtz,  Keith  (1995).  B.S..  Lebanon  Valley  College;  M.S..  The 

George  Washington  University:  Lecturer  of  Mathematics  and 

Statistics. 

Kutina,  Jan  (1980),  Ph.Mr.  (Maglster  of  Pharmacy).  RN.Dr. 

(Rerum  Naturallum  Doctor),  C.Sc.  (Candidate  of  Sciences). 

Charles  University.  Prague;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Lalchan,  Rajindra  (1991).  BA.  MA.  Ph.D..  The  American 

University:  Lecturer  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Lamberton,  Benjamin  (1991),  BA.  Union  College:  LL.B.. 

University  of  Virginia:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Land,  Beth  (1993),  B.A..  George  Mason  University:  M.A. 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland;  Adjunct  of  Ekiucation. 

Landau,    Saul    (1993),     B.A.,     M.A..     University    of 

Wisconsin-Madison;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Govenmient. 
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Lang,  Elizabeth  (1991),  B.A..  Randolph-Macon  Woman's 

College;  M.A. ,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Lecturer  of 

Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Langelan,  Martha  (1995),  B  A,.  Syracuse  University;  Lecturer 

of  Justice. 

Lanman,  Blary  H.  (1989),  B.A.,  University  of  Iowa;  M.A.. 

George  Mason  University;  Ph.D.,  The  American  University; 

Clinical  Psychologist  in  Residence. 

Lasky,  Macy  (1990),  B.A..  Dickinson  College;  M.Ed.,  The 

American  University;  Lecturer  of  Eklucation. 

Latchis-Sllverthome,  Eugenie  (1993),  B.A.,  Beaver  College; 

MA.,  Georgetown  University;  Ph.D.,  The  American  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Anthropiology. 

Le,  Anh  (1992),  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  The  American  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Chemistry. 

Leach,  Stephen  E.  (1988),  B.A.,  Yale  University;  J.D., 

Stanford  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Leberre,  Maria  Lanning  (1994),  B.A.,  University  of  Virginia; 

MA.,  Ohio  State  University;  Ph.D.,  George  Mason  University; 

Lecturer  of  Mucatlon. 

Legat.  Mimi  (1986),  Senior  Teaching  Certificate,  Russian 

Ballet  Society  of  Great  Britain;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Performing  Arts. 

Leigh  ton,  Paul  (1990),  M.A.,  The  American  University: 

Lecturer  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Leonard,  Faith  (1991),  MA.,  New  York  University;  Ph.D.,  The 

American  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Education. 

Leonard,  Jenelle  (1990).  BA..  Huston-Tlllotson Collie;  M.A, 

New  York  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Education. 

Lese,  William  G.  (1989),  B.S.,  California  University  of 

Pennsylvania;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Delaware;  Adjunct 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Leubke,     David     M.     (1992),     B.A.,     University     of 

Nebraska-Uncoln;  MA.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Histoty.. 

Levick,  Richard  (1990),  B.A,  University  of  Matyland;  J.D., 

The  American  University;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Government 

Levinson,  Jerome  (1993),  B.A.,  Harvard  College;  J.D., 

Harvard  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  International 

Politics  and  Foreign  Policy. 

Levy.  Lisa  (1992),  B.S.,  Boston  University;  MA.,  University  of 

Michigan;  M.S.,  The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  Public 

Administration. 

Levy,  Nava  (1994),  B.A.,  Hebrew  University;  Lecturer  of 

Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Levy,  Yael  (1994),  BA.,  Hebrew  University,  Israel:  M.A..  The 

American  University;  Lecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

Lewitt,  Abigail  (1994),  B.A..  University  of  Pennsylvania; 

MAT.,  The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  Education. 

Lightman,  David  (1984),  B.A,  MA,  University  of  Maryland; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Llndauer,  Betty  Jo  (1994).  B.A,  Ed.D.,  M.A,  University  of 

Northern  Colorado;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  EklucaUon. 

Lion,  Donor  (1994).  AB.,  Harvard  University;  MA.,  University 

of  Buffalo;  Ph.D..  Harvard  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of 

Economics. 

Llpton,  Ronnie  (1994),  B.A,  Florida  Atlantic  University; 

Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Liater.  Elizabeth  (1995),  BA.  M.S.. The  American  University; 

Lecturer  of  Public  Administration. 

Lltovchenko.  Vladimir    (1994).    B.S.,    M.S..    Moscow 

University;  Ph.D..  Lebedev  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of 

Chemistry. 

Long.  LyneUyn  (1990),  B.A..  Williams  College;  M.A., 

University  of  Toronto;  Ed.M.,  Harveird  University;  Ph.D.. 

Stanford  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Education. 

LooU,  James  (1995),  B.SJ..  Northwestern  University;  J.D.. 

University  of  Michigan;  Adjunct  of  the  Washington  College  of 

Law. 


Loungani,  Prakash  (1994),  BA.,  University  of  Bombay;  M.A. 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Rochester;  In-Residence  Economics. 

Lovell.  Chris  (1987),  BA.,  Goddard CoUege;  M.Ed.,  University 

of  Vermont;  Ph.D.,  The  American  University:  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Eklucation. 

Lowe,  Dorothy  (1992),  B  A..  James  Madison  University:  M.A, 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary;  Ph.D..  The  American 

University:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Education. 

Lubran,  Bernard  A.  (1993).  B.A.  Kent  State  University: 

M.BA..  New  York  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Finance. 

Luciani,  Seigio  F.  (1993).  B.A,  M.A.  Ph.D..  University  of 

Houston;  Adjunct  Professor  of  International  Finemce. 

Luckam,  Sarah  (1994).  B  A..  The  University  of  South  Carolina; 

M.A,  The  American  University:  Lecturer  of  Language  emd 

Foreign  Studies. 

Lutter,  Randall  (1995),  B.A..  University  of  California. 

Berkeley:  M.A..  Ph.D..  Cornell  University:  Economist  in 

Residence. 

Lymn,  Merry  (1994).  B.A.  University  of  Miimesota;  LL.B.. 

University  of  Cambridge;  MA.  Columbia  University;  M.C.L., 

Georgetown  University;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Lynch,  Robert  (1990).  B.A,  University  of  Massachusetts; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

Macartney,  John  D.  (1988),  B.S..  United  States  Air  Force 

Academy:  MA.  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles; 

Instructor  of  Government 

Machlin,  Claire  (1990),  B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.A.,  The 

George  Washington  University;  A.B.D.,  University  of 

Maryland;  Assistant  Professor  Emerita  of  Mathematics  and 

Statistics. 

Madoo,  Reynold  (1994),  B.A.,  Howard  University:  M.A., 

University  of  CaUfornia.  Berkeley;  Ph.D..  University  of 

California;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Economics. 

Maggio,  Michael  (1994).  B.A..  Temple  University:  J.D.. 

Antioch  School  of  Law;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Magraw.  Eva  (1994),  B.A.  Yale  University;  M.S..  Ph.D.. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology:  Professorial  Lecturer 

of  International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy. 

Maida,  Paula  (1994).  M.A.  BA,  State  University  of  New  York 

at  Potsdam:  Lecturer  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Malcolm,  Henry  (1989),  B.A,  Stetson  University:  M.Dlv.. 

Columbia  Theological  Seminary:   Lecturer  of  Public 

Administration. 

Maleck-Lewy,  Eva  (1994),  Diploma:  Ph.D..  Scholar  in 

Residence  of  Comparative  and  Regional  Studies. 

Malekzadeh,  Abbas  (1986),  A. A,  College  of  Statistics  and 

InformaUc.  Tehran;  BA.  Tehran  University;  M.A..  College  of 

Cinema  and  Television.  Tehran;  Ph.D..  The  American 

University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  International  Service. 

Malone,  John  (1993).  BA.  University  of  Pittsburgh:  M.B.A. 

University  of  Houston;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  International 

Development 

Mann,  Nihcholas  (1993).  B.A.  University  of  Nebraska:  M.A. 

The  George  Washington  University:  Lecturer  of  Key  Executive 

Program. 

Marchetti,  Ronald  (1991).  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Public 

Administration. 

MargoUs,  Aleta  (1995).  B.A..  Brown  University:  M.S.. 

Northwestern  University:  Lecturer  of  Eklucation. 

Blark,  Allen  S.  (1993).  B.A.  New  York  University;  J.D..  The 

American  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Marklein.  Mary  Beth  (1990).  BA.  University  of  Wisconsin: 

M.A..  The  American  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Communication. 

Marousis,  Despina  (1993),  B.A..  M.A..  The  American 

University;  Lecturer  of  Literature. 

Marshak.  Robert  (1975).  B.A.  Duke  University;  M.P.A.,  Ph.D.. 

The  American  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Public 

Administration. 
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Martin,  Joe  (1990).  B.A.,  George  Washington  University; 

M.F.A.,  I'h.D..  University  of  BrlUsh  Columbia;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

Martin.  Stephen  F.  (1994).  B.S..  University  of  Virginia: 

M.B.A..    Stanford   University;    Lecturer  of  Business 

Administration. 

Martin,  Tom  (1992).  BA.  University  of  Maryland;  M.S..  The 

American  University;  FYofessorial  Lecturer  of  Mathematics 

and  Statistics. 

Martone,  John  (1992).  BA.,  University  of  New  Mexico;  M.S.. 

Southern  Illinois  University;  Ph.D..  Georgia  State  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Business  Administration  and  Dean  of 

Students. 

Marx,  Patricia  A.  (1989).  BA..  MA..  The  American  University; 

Ph.D..  University  of  Maryland;  Lecturer  of  Art. 

Mason,  Michael  (1992),  B.A..  University  of  Oregon;  MA.. 

Indiana  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Philosophy  and 

Religion. 

Mathews,  Arthur  F.  (1993).  A.B..  Union  College;  LL.B..  Albany 

Law  School;  LL.M..  Georgetown  University;  Adjunct  Professor 

of  I^w. 

Mathlasen,  David  G.  (1992).  B.S.,  Oberlln  College;  M.S., 

Princeton  University;  Lecturer  of  Public  Administration. 

Matkovsky,  Igor  Philip   (1993),    B.A.,    University   of 

Pennsylvcuiia;  M.A.,  The  American  University;  Lecturer  of 

Government. 

Mayorga,  Roberto  (1994).  Ph.D..  University  of  Heidelberg; 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Mazza,  Jacqueline  (1992).  B.A.  Union  College;  M.A..  The 

Johns  Hopkins  University;  Lecturer  of  Washington  Semester 

Program. 

McArdle.  Sofia  (1992).  BA..  University  of  Maryland;  MA.. 

University  of  Akron;  Ph.D.,  The  American  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Education. 

McAuliffe,  John  F.  (1982).  BA..  Montgomery  College;  J.D.. 

The  American  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

McCurdy,  Barbara  C.  (1994).  B.S.E..  Duke  University;  J.D.. 

Suffolk  University;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

McElroy,  SaUy  C.  (1989).  B.A.  The  George  Washington 

University;  M.A..  University  of  Michigan;  Lecturer  of 

Literature. 

McKay,  Emily  (1995).  B.A..  M.A..  Stanford  University; 

Lecturer  of  International  Service. 

McLaughlan,  Lesa  (1991).  B.FA..  George  Mason  University; 

Lecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

McLaughlin.  Corinne  (1991).  BA..  University  of  California; 

Lecturer  of  Government. 

McMillan,  Cameron  (1990).  B.F.A..  Indiana  University; 

M.F.A..  Yale  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Art. 

McWilUams,  O'KeUy  (1994).  B.S.,  Longwood  CoUege;  J.D.. 

George  Mason  University;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Medina,  Reiko  (1993),  B.A.  Tsuda  College;  MA.  University 

of  Illinois;  M.Ed..  George  Mason  University;  Lecturer  of 

Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Meeker,  Shirley  (1989).  Ph.D..  University  of  Iowa;  Lecturer  of 

Public  Administration. 

Mehall,  David  (1994).  B.A .  Monterey  InsUtute  of  IntemaUonal 

Studies;  M.S.,  Georgetown  University;  Lecturer  of  Lamguage 

and  Foreign  Studies. 

Mehlert,  Ann  Marie  (1994).  B.A.  Boston  College;  J.D..  The 

Amerlccin  University;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Meier,  Cornelia  (1994),  M.A.,  The  American  University: 

Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Meltzer.  Ronald  (1994).  B.A..  Ohio  University;  J.D..  State 

University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo;  M.Phil..  Ph.D..  Columbia; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  International  Service. 

Meredith.  Pamela  L.  (1989).  J.D..  University  of  Oslo;  L.L.M.. 

McGill  University;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Merritt,  Marilyn  W.  (1993).  B.A..  M.A..  Washington 

University:  Ph.D..  University  of  Pennsylvainla;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Eklucatlon. 


Merz,  Albert  (1972),  B.M..  Eastman  School  of  Music;  M.M.. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Performing  Arts. 

Mesce,  Deborah  (1994),  BA.,  University  of  Vermont;  Lecturer 

of  Communication. 

Metherell,  John  (1994),  B.S..  Manchester' University:  MA. 

The   American    University;    Professorial    Lecturer   of 

Communication. 

Mlchalopoulos.  Constantine  (1993).  BA..  Ohio  Wesleyan 

University;  M.A..  Ph.D..  Columbia  University:  Adjunct  in 

Residence  of  Ek:onomlcs. 

Mldkiff.  Charles  R..  Jr.  (1977).  B.S..  M.S..  The  George 

Washington  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Justice.  Law  and 

Society. 

Mlgnogna.  Eugene  (1994).  A.B..  Princeton  University;  MA., 

Ph.D..  The  American  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Miles.  Veryl  V,  (1993).  B.A.  Wells  College;  J.D..  The  Catholic 

University  of  America;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Miller.  Andrew  (1994).  B.S..  The  George  Washington 

University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Miller.  Lee  (1991).  B.S..  West  Point;  M.S.B.A..  Boston 

University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Management. 

MiUer.  Mark  (1995).  B.A.  Ohio  Northern  University;  MA. 

Ph.D..  Ohio  State  University;  J.D..  The  George  Washington 

University:  Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  Administration. 

MiUer.  Scott  (1990).  B.A.  Columbia  University;  BA.  MA. 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Jewish 

Studies. 

Miller.  Terry  E.  (1983).  B.S..  Cornell  University;  M.A. 

Columbia  University  Teachers  College;  J.D..  The  American 

University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

MiUer.  \niliamC.  (1985).  BA..  University  of  Maryland;  LL.B.. 

The  George  Washington  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Law. 

Minnema.  Daniel  (1993).  BA.,  Rlpon  Collie;  Ph.D.,  Medical 

College  of  Virginia;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Chemistry. 

Minter.  William  (1994).  B.A..  University  of  Arizona;  MA. 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Scholar  in  Residence  of 

International  Service. 

Mitchell.  John  J.  (1993).  B.A..  Georgetown  University:  J.D.. 

The  AmeriCcm  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Modarres-Hakimi,  Hossein  (1993),  B.S.,  M.S..  Ph.D..  The 

American  University;  Lecturer  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Modarres.  Hossein  (1988).  B.S.,  M.S..  The  American 

University;  Lecturer  of  Computer  Science  and  Information 

Systems. 

Montasser.  Samia  (1992).  B.A.  Al-Azhar  University.  Cairo; 

M.A..  Bath  University.  England;  Lecturer  of  Language  and 

Foreign  Studies. 

Montez.  Abel  (1994),  B.A.  University  of  New  Mexico;  J.D.. 

Cornell  Law  ScJiooI;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Mooney.  James  W.  (1980).  B.A,  The  Catholic  University  of 

America;  M.A..  Rice  University:  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

History. 

Moore.  John  N.  (1983),  A.B..  Drew  University;  LL.B..  Duke 

University;  LL.M..  University  of  Illinois;  Adjunct  Professor  of 

Law. 

Moore.  Teressa  Freeman  (1994),  B.A,  Beaver  College;  MA.. 

Boston  University;  Lecturer  of  Public  Administration. 

Morgan.  Kathryn  (1994).  B.A..  Rosary  College;  M.A.. 

University  of  Nebraska;  J.D..  Creighton  University  School  of 

Law;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Business  Administration. 

Morgan.  Ruth  (1993).  BA..  University  of  the  Witswatersrand; 

M.A..  Gallaudet  University:  Lecturer  of  Anthropology. 

Morgenstem.  Richard  (1994).  AB..  Oberlln  College;  Ph.D.. 

University  of  Michigan;  Ek:onomlst  in  Residence. 

Moiris.  Joseph  (1995).  B.S..  M.S..  Howard  University;  Ph.D.. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of 

Chemistry. 
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Morris,  Blaureen  C.  (1995),  BA..  Hood  College;  Lecturer  of 

Ek;onomics. 

Morris.  Richard  P.  (1986).  B.S..  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology;  M.S.,  Texas  Technical  University;  Lecturer  of 
Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Moseley.  Katherine  (1994),  B.A.,  Barnard  College;  M.A.. 
Ph.D. ,  Columbia  University;  Adjunct  Professor  in  Residence  of 
Sociology. 

Mowimann.  James  E.  (1987).  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Michigan;  M.S.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 
Motto,  Christine  (1994),  B.A..  State  University  of  New  York; 
M.FA..  George  Mason  University;  Lecturer  of  Literature. 
Moyer,  Charles  D.  (1989).  BA.,  Gettysburg  CoUege;  LL.B., 
University  of  Michigan  Law  School;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 
Law. 

Muhlbaum.  Abraham  M.  (1988),  M.S.,  Technological 
University  Delft,  The  Netherlands;  Lecturer  of  Physics. 
Muir,  Bomiie  (1987),  B.A,  M.S.,  The  American  University; 
Lecturer  of  Computer  Science  and  Information  Systems. 
Mulcahy,  Robert  (1980),  Adjunct  Professor  of  Art 
Mimro,  John  (1993).  B.A,  University  of  California.  Santa 
Barbara;  MA.  Ph.D..  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles; 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Government 

Munson,  Peter  (1995),  B.A.,  Saint  Olaf  College;  M.A.. 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Ph.D..  The  American  University; 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics  cmd  Statistics. 
Murrell,  Kenneth  (1989).  B.B.A..  Washburn  University; 
M.B.A..  The  American  University;  Ph.D.,  The  George 
Waishington  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  International 
Service. 

Mylls,  Robert  (1992),  B.A,  University  of  Wisconsin;  M.A. 
University  of  Arizona;  Lecturer  of  Computer  Science. 
Najjar,  Bilitri  (1990).  B.A..  J.D.,  University  of  Michigan; 
Lecturer  of  Law. 

Nakao.  BAakiko  (1994),  B.A.,  Kansal;  M.A.,  Ohio  State 
University  and  Miami  University;  Lecturer  of  Language  and 
Foreign  Studies. 

Nash.  Daniel  (1991),  B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York;  M.S., 
Hofstra  University;  J.D.,  University  of  California;  Lecturer  of 
Law. 

Natelson,  Laura  (1994),  B.A,  Houston  Baptist  University; 
Lecturer  of  Government. 

Neiditch,  Michael  (1989),  B.A,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Ph.D.,  Cambridge  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 
International  Service. 

Nelson.  Anna  Kasten  (1986),  B.A.,  M.A..  University  of 
Oklahoma;  Ph.D. .The  George  Washington  University;  Adjunct 
Professor  of  History. 

Nelson.  Jennifer  (1993).  B.A..  University  of  California; 
Professorial  Lecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 
Nelson.  Jerome  (1995).  BA,  Oberlin  College;  J.D.,  Harvard 
University;  Adjunct  of  the  Washington  College  of  Law. 
Nesbltt.  John    (1992),     B.A..     M.A..     University    of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee;  Ph.D..  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Hlstoty. 
Newhall,  WUUam  (1995).  B.S.,  The  American  University; 
Lecturer  of  Computer  Science  eind  Information  Systems. 
Niva,  Steven  (1994),  B.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  Ph.D.. 
Columbia  University;  Lecturer  of  International  Service. 
Norris,  Deborah  O.  (1989).  B.A.  Colorado  College;  M.A, 
Ph.D..  The  American  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 
Psychology. 

Norsworthy,  Leonid  A.  (1988).  B.A..  M.A..  Ph.D..  The 
American  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Government. 
Nour,  Shahrlar  (1989).  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  B.S.. 
M.S..  The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  Computer  Science 
eind  Information  Systems. 
Novoael.  Steve  (1995).  I>ecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 


Oberle,  Biartha  Ann  (1977).  A.B.,  Chestnut  Hill  CoUege;  M.A, 

State  University  of  New  York  at  New  Paltz;  Professorial  Lecturer 

of  Literature. 

O'Brien,  Raymond  (1985),  A.B.,  La  Salle  College;  J.D.. 

University  of  Virginia;  M.Ch.A..  D.Mln..  The  Catholic 

University  of  America;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Ocasio.  Benjamin  P.  (1987),  B.A,  B.S..  John  Jay  University; 

M.A.,  The  New  School  of  Social  Research;  Lecturer  of 

Government  and  Public  Administration. 

Ogoola,  James  (1995),  L.L.B,  University  of  Dar-es-Salaam. 

Tanzania;  L.L.L.,  Columbia  University;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Okner,  Benjamin  (1995),  MA.  Ph.D..  University  of  Michigan; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Ek;onomics. 

Olcott,  Nick  (1991).  B.A.,  Yale  University;  Lecturer  of 

Performing  Arts. 

Olds.  Glenn  (1990),  AB.,  Willamette  University;  B.D.,  Garrett 

Theological  Seminaty;  M.A,  Northwestern  University;  Ph.D., 

Yale  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  International  Service. 

O'Leary.  Carole  Ann  (1995),  B.A..  MA.  Ph.D..  University  of 

Pennsylvania;  Lecturer  of  International  Service. 

Oleszek,  Walter  J.  ( 1 975) .  B  .S. .  State  University  of  New  York; 

M  A .  Michigan  State  University;  Ph .  D . .  State  University  of  New 

York;  Congressional  Scholar-ln-Residence  of  Government 

O'Malley,  Robert  E.  (1990).  AB..  University  of  Notre  Dame; 

J.D..  Northwestern  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Ooms,  Van  Doom  (1994).  AB..  Amherst  College;  B  A.  Oxford 

College;  M.A,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of 

Ek;onomlcs. 

Orbuch,  Paul  M.  (1993),  B.A,  University  of  California.    Los 

Angeles;  J.D..  The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Orge,  Susan  Sibel  (1995).  B.A.  Bogazicl  University;  M.A,  The 

American  University;  Lecturer  of  literature. 

Oslund,  Robert  J.  (1990).  B.S..  University  of  Wyoming;  M.A.. 

Ph.D..  The  American  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

International  Service. 

Osterman,  R.  Dennis  (1988).  B.S..  Grove  City  College;  M.S., 

J.D..  The  American  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

OToole.  Kimberly  (1995).  B.A..  M.A..  George  Mason 

University;  Lecturer  of  Sociology. 

Ottaway,  Sophia  (1992).  BA..  University  of  Maryland;  M.A. 

University  of  Akron;  Ph.D..  The  American  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Education. 

Ozello,  Joan  Pelder  (1994),  B.A.,  M.S..  The  American 

University;  M.B.A..  Northeastern  University;  Lecturer  of 

Computer  Science  cmd  Information  Systems. 

Padilla,  David  (1988),  A.B..  J.D..  University  of  Detroit; 

Lecturer  of  Law. 

PalensU.  Ronald  (1990).  BA.  St  Vincent  College;  J.D..  The 

Catholic  University  of  America;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Pankratz.  David  (1988).  B.A.  University  of  Toledo;  M.A. 

University  of  Illinois;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

Papademettriou,  Demetrios  (1994).  B.A.  Wilkes  College; 

M.A..  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland;  Adjunct  Professor  In 

Residence  of  Comparative  and  Regional  Studies. 

Parker,  Jonathan  (1995),  B.A.,  University  of  Redlans; 

Lecturer  of  Government 

Patrick,  Steven  L.  (1992),  BA..  M.A.  Ph.D..  University  of 

Georgia;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Public  Administration. 

Patsy.  Samuel  M.  (1990).  B.S..  Saint  Vincent  College; 

M.S.T.M..  The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  Computer 

Science. 

Pauley.  Caren  Altchek  (1985).  B.A..  William  Smltii  CoUege; 

M.A..  Harvard  University;  Ph.D..  City  University  of  New  York; 

Professoricd  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Payson.  Steven  (1994),  B.A,  Wesleyan  University;  M.Sc.. 

London  School  of  Economics;  M.S..  Ph.D..  Columbia 

University;  lYofessorlal  Lecturer  of  Economics. 

Pearlman.  Steve  (1992).  BA.  M.A..  The  American  University; 

Lecturer  of  Literature. 
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Pearson.  Gina  (1993).  B.A..  Long  Island  University;  A. A., 

University  of  Maryland;  Ph.D..  The  American  University; 

Lecturer  of  Anthropology. 

Peck.  Robert(1991).  B.A.,  The  George  Washington  University; 

J.D..  Cleveland  State  University;  LL.M..  Yale  University; 

Ijccturer  of  Law. 

Pegalls.  Unda  (1995).  BA..  Lehigh  University;  M.S..  Ph.D.. 

University  of  Georgia;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Psychology. 

Pelletreau.  Pamela  Day  (1994).  B.A..  Smith  Collie;  MA.. 

Columbia  University;  Ph.D..  The  George  Washington 

University;  Adjunct  Professor  in  Residence  of  International 

Politics  and  Foreign  Policy. 

Perdue.  Charles  ( 1 988).  B  A. .  The  College  ofWiUlam  and  Mary; 

M.A..  George  Mason  University;  Ph.D..  University  of  Virginia; 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Business  Administration. 

Perkins.  Charles  (1990).  B.S.,  U.S.  Naval  Academy;  M.BA.. 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley;  Ph.D.,  The  George 

Washington  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Public 

Administration. 

Persil.  Herbert  G.  (1987).  B.S..  Loyola  University;  MA..  Ph.D.. 

University  of  Chicago;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Public 

Administration. 

Peterson,  Jan  (1994),  B.A.  University  of  Minnesota;  M.A.The 

American  University;  Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Petsonk.  Carol  A.  (1993),  B.A,  The  Colorado  College;  J.D.. 

Harvard  Law  School;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  International 

Politics  and  Foreign  Policy. 

Pettavino.  Paula  J.  (1991),  B.A,  M.A,  University  of  New 

Orleans;  Ph.D..  University  of  Notre  Dame;  Adjunct  Professor 

of  Government. 

Phillips.  Elda  (1991),  B.A..  Hunter  College;  M.A..  The 

American  University;  Ph.D.,  The  George  Washington 

University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Language  emd  Foreign 

Studies. 

PhiUlps.  Henrietta  (1994).  B.S..  State  University  of  New  York; 

M.A.,  New  York  University;  Lecturer  of  Mucatlon. 

Pilzer.  Arthur  (1986),  B.A..  Queens  College;  M.B.A,  The 

American  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Business 

Administration. 

Piriou.  Suzanne  (1993),  Licence.  Maitrlse,  Unlversitede  Haute 

Bretagne;  Lecturer  of  Anthropology. 

Plaza.  Sonia  (1994).  M.A..  Yale  University;  M.S.,  University  of 

Pennsylvania;  Ph.D..  The  American  University;  Lecturer  of 

Ek:onomics. 

Pleeter,  Saul  (1993),  B.A.  City  College  of  New  York;  Ph.D., 

State  University  of  New  York;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Ek;onomIcs. 

Pock.  Marimillian  A.  (1973),  J.D.,  University  of  Iowa;  S.J.D., 

University  of  Michigan;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Pogue.  Dennis  (1993),  B.A..  University  of  Iowa;  MA..  The 

George  Washington  University;  Lecturer  of  Anthropology. 

Pollard.  Alfonso(1994),  B.M.,JuilliardSchooI;M.M.,  Catholic 

University;  Adjunct  in  Residence  of  Performing  Arts. 

Poole.  Jillian  (1977),  A.B.,  The  George  Washington  University; 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Performing  Arts. 

Portelll.  Christopher  J.  (1992).  B.A.  DePauw  University; 

J.D..  New  York  Law  School;  Lecturer  of  Justice,  Law  eind 

Society. 

Post.  Susan  (1995),  B.A.,  Wheaton  College;  M.S..  University 

of  Pennsylvcmla;  M.S.W..  Catholic  University;  Lecturer  of 

Eklucation. 

Powers.  Hope  R.  (1983).  B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh; 

Lecturer  of  Hccilth  and  Fitness. 

Pradhan.  Gyanendra  (1993).  B.A.  Panjab  University;  MA., 

Tribhuvan  University;  MA..  Central  Missouri  State  University; 

Lecturer  of  Ek;onomics. 

Prol.  Jose  (1987).  Bachelor  in  Letters,  Instltuto  Lasalle;  Doctor 

In  Social  Sciences,  University  of  Havana;  M.Ekl.,  The  Johns 

Hopkins  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Language  cind 

Foreign  Studies. 

Prouty.  Dianne  (1992),  BA.,  Andrews  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Michigan  State  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Ekiucatlon. 


Prouty.  Robert  (1993).  B.A..  M.A..  Andrews  University;  Ph.D.. 

Michigan  Stale  University;  Professorial  I>ecturer  of  Education. 

Pruden.  George  (1995),  B.A.,  Norfolk  State  College;  LL.B., 

North  Carolina  Central  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Law. 

Prueitt.  Paul  S.  (1992).  B.A..  University  of  Texas;  M.A.. 

Southern  Methodist  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Computer  Science. 

Pryde.  Joan  (1991),  B.A.,  CoUege  of  Mt.  SL  Vincent;  M.A,  The 

American  University;  Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Pumar.  Enrigue  (1994).  BA..  University  of  Chicago;  M.Phil.. 

Columbia  University;  Lecturer  of  International  Service. 

Puritz,  Patricia  (1990),  B.A..  University  of  Hartford:  J.D.. 

AnUoch  School  of  Law;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Justice  and 

Law. 

Qaim-maqami.  Linda  Wills  (1988).  B.A..  University  of 

Kentucky;  M.A.,  Ph.D..  Texas  A&M  University;  Adjunct 

Professor  of  History. 

Qian,  Bo  (1993).  B.S.,  Tslnghua  University;  M.S..  Zhejlang 

University;  Ph.D..  Howard  University;  Lecturer  of  Mathematics 

and  Statistics. 

Quigley.  Kevin  (1995),  B.A,  Swarthmore  College;  M.A.. 

National  University  of  Ireland;  M.A..  Columbia  University; 

Ph.D..  Georgetown  University;  Lecturer  of  Intematloned 

Politics  and  Foreign  Policy. 

Rabinovich,  Beth  (1994),  B.A.  MA..  The  George  Washington 

University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland;  Professorieil 

Lecturer  of  Psychology. 

Rabinowltz,  Randy  (1989).  B.A..  The  Johns  Hopkins 

University;  J.D.,  L.L.M..  Georgetown  University;  Lecturer  of 

Law. 

Rachwald.  Arthur  (1992).  M.A..  California  State  University  at 

San  Framcisco;  Ph.D..  University  of  California  at  Santa 

Barbara;  Adjunct  Professor  of  International  Service. 

Raffetto.  Edward  (1995).  A.B..  Georgetown  University;  S.T.B.. 

Episcopal  Theological  School;  Doctorate.  John  Paul  II 

Institute;  Lecturer  of  Religion. 

Raker,  Irma  S.,  The  Honorable  (1982).  B.A..  Syracuse 

University;  J.D..  The  American  University;  Adjunct  Professor 

of  Law. 

Ramadan.  Kafya  (1994).  BA..  M.A.  Kuwait  University;  Ph.D.. 

Eln-Shams  University;  Adjunct  in  Residence  of  Ekiucatlon. 

Ramos,  Maria  C.  (1989).  B.A..  University  of  New  Haven; 

M.Ed..  Ed.D..  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst; 

Lecturer  of  Public  Administration. 

Raneses,  Thomas  J.  (1990).  B.A,  M.F.A..  The  American 

University;  Professorieil  Lecturer  of  Art. 

Ransom,  Rainey  (1991),  B.G.S.,  Brown  University  and  The 

American  University;  M.S.,  The  American  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Raphael,  Linda  (1994),  B.A.,  M.A..  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Literature. 

Rasch,  Mark  D.  (1993),  B.A.  State  University  of  New  York  at 

Albemy;  J.D..  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo;  Adjunct 

Professor  of  Law. 

Reagan,  Timothy  (1995).  BA.,  State  University  of  New  York; 

M.A.,  The  American  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Performing  Arts. 

Reagon,  Bemlce  Johnson  (1993),  B.A.,  Spelman  College; 

Ph.D.,  Howard  University;  Distinguished  Adjunct  Professor. 

Rebovich.  Donald  (1994),  B.S..  Trenton  State  University; 

M.A.  Ph.D..  Rutgers  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Justice. 

Law  and  Society. 

Redding,  Earl  (1991),  B.A..  Guilford  Collie;  M.A.  Ph.D.. 

University  of  Miami;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Philosophy  and 

Religion. 

Reed,  Mark  (1994),  B.A.,  Amherst  College;  M.A,  University  of 

Nevada;  Lecturer  of  Business  Administration. 

Reeves.  Justls  Y.  (1988),  B.A.  American  BapOst  College; 

M.DIv.,  Wesley  Theological  Seminary;  Lecturer  of  American 

Studies. 
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Reichard,  Birge  (1995),  A.B.,  Western  Maryland  Collie;  M.S., 

The  George  Washington  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Maryland;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Public  Administration. 

Reld.  Inez  S.  (1989),  B.A.,  Tufts  University;  J.D.,  Yale 

University;  MA.,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles;  Ph.D., 

Columbia  University;  Constitutional  Scholar  in  Residence  of 

Government. 

Relman,  John  P.  (1988),  A.B.,  Harvard  College;  J.D., 

University  of  Michigan;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Renaud,  Michelle  (1994),  A.B.,  California  State  University; 

B.A,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The 

American  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Anthropology. 

Repetto,  Robert  (1991),  B.A.,  Harvard  University;  M.Sc., 

London  School  of  Economics;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University; 

Adjunct  Professor  of  International  Service. 

Retzlaff.  Kay  Lynn  (1988),  BA.,  M.A.,  University  of  Nebraska: 

Lecturer  of  Literature. 

Rhem.  Anthony  ( 1994),  B.S..  Purdue  University;  M.S.,  DePaul 

University;  Lecturer  of  Computer  Science  and  Information 

Systems. 

Rice.  Andrew  (1994),  B.A.,  M.A..  Harvard  University;  Ph.D., 

Syracuse  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Comparative  and 

Regional  Studies. 

Richards,  Aleta  (1994).  B.A..  George  Mason  University; 

M.S.W.,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University;  Lecturer  of 

Sociology. 

Richardson,  Edwin   (1994),    B.S.,   University  of  New 

Hampshire;  M.A,  Springfield  College;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Ekx)nomics. 

Ridgway.  Delissa  (1992),  BA.,  M.S.,  University  of  Missouri; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Ristau,  Bruno  (1984),  B.B.A.,  Cleveland  College;  J.D.. 

Western  Reserve  University;  LL.M.,  Georgetown  University; 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Rivera,  Ahrin  (1993),  B.S.,  Colorado  State  University;  M.A, 

University  of  Denver;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Sociology. 

Rizzi-Ramos,  Antoinette  (1985).  B.A..  The  American 

University;  Lecturer  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Roady.  Stephen  (1978),  A.B.,  Davidson  College;  J.D..  Duke 

University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Robbins,  Curtis  (1992),  B.A,  Gallaudet  University:  M.A, 

University  of  Maryland;  M.A,  New  York  University:  Ph.D., 

University  of  Maryland;  Adjunct  of  Education. 

Roberts,  Ann  (1993),  Lecturer  of  Health  and  Fitness. 

Roberts.  James  K-  (1987),  Lecturer  of  Health  and  Fitness. 

Roberts,  Jeanne  (1994),  A.B.,  Agnes  Scott  College;  M.A, 

University  of  Pennsylvania;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia; 

Adjunct  In  Residence  of  Literature. 

Roberts,  Joanne  (1993),  A.S.,  Hudson  Vedley  Community 

College;  B.S.E..  State  University  of  New  York;  M.S.,  Ph.D.. 

Texas  A  &  M  University:  Professorlcd  Lecturer  of  Health  and 

Fitness. 

Roberts-Burke,  Bonnie  (1990),  B.S..  University  of  Maryland: 

M.S..  University  of  Virginia:  Lecturer  of  Literature. 

Rock.  Michael  (1987),  B.S.,  Duquesne  University;  M.A. 

Ph.D..  University  of  Pittsburgh:  Adjunct  Professor  of 

International  Service  and  Ek;onomics. 

Rocque,  Emily  Adams  (1983).  B.S..  Georgetown  University; 

M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Lecturer  of  Literature. 

Rog.  Debra  J.  (1992).  B.S.,  American  International  College; 

M.A.,  Kent  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Vanderbllt  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Public  Administration. 

Rooney,  Joseph  (1987),  B.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh; 

M.B.A..  Syracuse  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Computer 

Science  and  Information  Systems. 

Rose.  Barbara  (1994).  B.A..  Barnard  College:  M.A..  M.S.. 

Ph.D.,  Columbia  University;  Distinguished  Art  Historian  in 

Residence. 


Rosenblatt,  Alan  J.  (1989).  B.A,  Tufts  University;  M.A. 

Boston  College;  Ph.D..  The  American  University:  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Government. 

Rosenblmn,  Susan  (1994).  B.A..  MA.  Ph.D..  Washington 

University;  Lecturer  of  Education. 

Rosenfeld,  Susan  (1992).  AB..  AM.,  Brown  University;  Ph.D., 

Georgetown  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  History. 

Rosenthal,  Alan  (1991),  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania: 

L.L.B..  Yale  University;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Ross,  JefErey  (1995),  BA,  University  of  Toronto;  MA,  Ph.D.. 

University  of  Colorado;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  International 

Politics  and  Foreign  Policy. 

Ross,  Marlene  (1993),  BA,  Barnard  College;  M.ED.,  Harvard 

University;  Ph.D.,  The  American  University:  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Education. 

Rothenberg.  Gilbert  S.    (1993),    B.A.,    University  of 

Pennsylvania;  J.D.,  The  American  University;  LL.M.. 

Georgetown  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Rothenberg,  Paula  Bond  (1993).  A.A.S..  Elizabeth  Seton 

College;  B.A .  State  University  College  of  New  York;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

Rough  ton,  Richard  Allen  (1988).  B.A.  Westminster  College; 

MA..  Ph.D..  University  of  Maryland:  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

History. 

Rubin,  Seymour  (1988),  BA,  University  of  Michigan;  LL.B.. 

LL.M,  Harvard  University;  Emeritus  in  Residence  of  Law. 

Rubino,  Silvana  (1994),  B.A,  University  of  Uruguay;  M.A, 

The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  Comparative  and 

Regional  Studies. 

Rubinoff,  Laura  (1979),  B.S.,  Northwestern  University;  M.S., 

University  of  Michigan:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Ekiucation. 

Rudy,  Sharon  (1990),  M.A.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.S..  University  of 

Florida:  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland:  Lecturer  of  Ekiucation. 

Rule,  Charles  P.  (1994),  BA.  Vanderbllt  University,  J.D.. 

University  of  Chicago;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Rimdquist,  Paid  (1981),  B.A.  Loyola  University.  Chicago; 

M.A..  Ph.D..  University  of  Chicago;  Adjunct  Professor  of 

Government 

Runkel.  David  (1994),  B.S.,  The  Pennsylvania  State 

University:  Adjunct  Professor  of  Communication. 

Rtissell  in,  Edmtmd  Paul  (1994),  BA,  Stanford  University: 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  History. 

Russell.  H.  Diane  (1986),  AB.,  Vassar  College:  Ph.D.,  The 

Johns  Hopkins  University:  Adjunct  Professor  of  Art. 

Ryan,  \nillam  (1990).  BA.  Boston  University;  MA.  J.D..The 

American  University;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Saini,  Uma  (1975).  BA.  Delhi  University;  M.A.  Indraprastha 

College;  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Sakamoto,  Beatrix  (1995).  BA.  Ricardo  Palma  University; 

Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Salazar,  Oscar  (1990),  B.A,  Columbia  Union  College;  M.A. 

The  George  Washington  University;  Emeriti  in  Residence, 

Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Salomon,  Andrew  (1994),  B.A,  The  American  University; 

M.S.,  Columbia  University;  Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Samans,  Richard  (1995),  B.A.,  Tufts  University;  M.A.. 

Columbia  University;  Lecturer  of  International  Service. 

Samuelson,  Douglas  (1995),  BA,  University  of  Columbia. 

Berkeley;  M.S.,  D.Sc.,  The  George  Washington  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Management. 

Sanders.  Calvin  (1984),  B.A,  ComeU  University;  J.D..  The 

American  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Sandstrom,  Anders  (1994),  B.A..  Indiana  University;  B.F.A. 

M.FA..  The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  Art. 

Sandstrom,  Boden  C.  (1990).  B.S..  St.  Lawrence  University: 

A.M.L.S.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.S.,  The  American 

University;  Lecturer  of  Physics. 

Sandstrom,  Karl  J.  (1990).  B.A.  University  of  Washington; 

J.D..  L.L.M..  Georgetown  University  I^w  Center:  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Government. 
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Saunders,  Richard  (1989).  B.A..  Providence  College:  Cornell 

University:   Ph.D.,  The  Catholic  University  of  America: 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Savona,  Ernesto  (1994),  D.J.  (Laurea  In  Glurlsprudenza). 

University  of  Palermo:  Ph.D.,  University  of  Rome  La  Sapienz: 

Adjunct  Professor  In  Residence  of  Justice. 

Schaefer,  Charlotte  (1995),  B.A..  College  of  New  Rochelle: 

M.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts:  Lecturer  of  Ekiucatlon. 

Schafit.  Gretchen  (1991),  BA..  AnUoch  College:  M.H.S..  The 

Johns  Hopkins  University:  Ph.D..  The  Catholic  University  of 

America:  Scholar  In  Residence  of  Anthropology. 

Schaler,  Jeffrey  (1990),  B.A,  AnUoch  College:  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Schalk.  Elaine  M.  (1992),  B.A.  Appalachian  State  University: 

Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina:  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Chemistry. 

Schanzer.  David  H.  (1992),  BA..  J.D..  Harvard  University; 

Adjunct  In  Residence  of  Government. 

Scharf.  Peter  (1994).  A.B.,  University  of  Rochester:  Ed.D., 

Harvard  University:  Adjunct  Professor  of  Justice.  Law  and 

Society. 

Schectman,  Zipora  (1994).  BA..  University  of  Haifa;  MA.. 

Dayton  University:  Ph.D..  The  American  University:  Adjunct 

Professor  of  Ekiucatlon. 

Schiffiman,  Howard  (1987),  BA.  Colgate  University;  J.D.. 

Fordham  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Schiller.  Herbert  (1991).  B.S.,  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York; 

M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D..  New  York  University; 

Distinguished  Scholar  in  Residence  of  International  Politics 

and  Foreign  Policy. 

SchilUng.  Henry  (1988).  A.B..  Harvard  CoUege;  M.P.A., 

Princeton  University:  J.D..  Rutgers  Law  School;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Government. 

Schlesinger,  Ann  Rhea  (1988).  B.A.  University  of  Virginia; 

M.F.A.,  The  American  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Art. 

Schooner,  Murray  J.  (1992).  B.A.  Boston  University:  MA. 

The  George  Washington  University:  Lecturer  of  Key  Elxecutive 

Program. 

Schorr,  David  K.  (1993).  B.A.  Oberlin  CoUege;  J.D..  Yale 

University:  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Schwalenstocker,  Ellen  S.  (1992).  B.A.  Indiana  University; 

M.B.A..  University  of  Rochester;  Lecturer  of  Mcirketlng. 

Schweitzer.  Harvey  (1991).  B.A..  San  Francisco  State 

University;  J.D..  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Schwinger,  David  (1985).  B.S..  University  of  Pennsylvania; 

J.D.,  The  George  Weishington  University;  Professorial  Lecturer 

of  Law. 

Scott,  Robert  (1995).  BA.  Macalester  College;  Lecturer  of 

Literature. 

Scroggins,  Sterling  (1988).  B.M.,  Colorado  State  University; 

M.M.,  University  of  Colorado;  MA,  The  American  University; 

Lecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

Scuka,  Robert  (1991).  B.A..  University  of  Denver;  Th.M.. 

Boston  University  School  of  Theology:  M.Phil..  Ph.D.,  Yale 

University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

Seashore,  Chaiies  (1992).  B.A.  MA.  University  of  Colorado; 

Ph.D..  University  of  Michigan:  Adjunct  Professor  of  Public 

Administration. 

Seashore,  Edith  ( 199 1).  B.A.  Antloch  College;  MA.  Columbia 

University:  Lecturer  of  Public  Administration. 

Selden,  Ramsay  W.  (1983).  A.B..  Duke  University:  MA. 

Ph.D..  University  of  Virginia;  Methodologlst  In  Residence  of 

Ekiucatlon. 

Sen,  Shinjinee  (1994).  B.A.  Mount  Holyoke  College:  Lecturer 

of  International  Service. 

Severt.  John  (1989).  B.A..  Kent  State  University;  J.D.. 

Georgetown  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Shade.  Neil  T.  (1988).  B.S..  The  American  University;  Lecturer 

of  Audio  Technology. 


Shafer,  Linda  (1992).  B.A..  West  Virginia;  Lecturer  of 

Sociology. 

Shapiro.  Jonathan  (1985).  B.A..  Northwestern  University; 

J.D..  The  American  University:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Sharkey.  Charlene  (1994).  AA..  Ocean  County  College;  BA. 

B.S.,  Kutztown  University:  M.S.,  Montclair  State  College; 

Lecturer  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Sharouplch,  Olga  (1988),  B.A.,  M.A..  State  University  of  New 

York  at  Abany;  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Shayne,  ^^vian  (1991).  B.A,  Adelphi  University:  M.A.  Ph.D., 

The  New  School  for  Research;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Sociology. 

Shelton,  Samuel  (1994).  B.F.A.  Virginia  Commonwealth 

University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Art. 

Sheppard,  David  (1994).  B.S..  M.S.,  Ph.D..  Colorado  State 

University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Justice.  Law  and  Society. 

Sherman,  Arnold  (1990),  AA..  Goddard  College:  B.A.  MA. 

New  York  University:  Ph.D..  State  University  of  New  York; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Sociology. 

Sherman.  Mark  (1993).  B.A..  The  George  Washington 

University:  J.D..  University  of  Miami;  LL.M.,  Georgetown 

University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Sherman,  Peter  (1993).  B.S..  Indiana  University;  LL.B..  LL.M.. 

Georgetown  University:  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Shipler,  Deborah  (1995).  B.A,  Carleton  College;  M.S..  Bank 

Street  College  of  Education;  M.S.W..  Lecturer  of  Ekiucatlon. 

Shoiba,  Jeffrey  (1994).  BA.  Carleton  College;  J.D..  Harvard 

Law  School;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Justice.  Law  and  Society. 

Shosky.  John  E.  (1987),  BA,  Colorado  CoUege;  M.A.  MA. 

University  of  Wyoming;  Ph.D..  The  American  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  PhUosophy  and  ReUglon. 

Siddique.  Muhammad  (1993).  B.S..  Islama  ClvU  CoUege; 

Lecturer  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Siegel.  Michael  Eric  (1978).  BA.  The  American  University: 

M.A..  Ph.D.,  Tufts  University:  Adjunct  Professor  of 

Government 

Silbeiberg,  Allison  (1992),  M.F.A.,  University  of  CaUfomla  at 

Los  Angeles:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Sihreiberg,  James  (1995),  B.A,  New  York  State  University; 

J.D..  The  George  Washington  University;  Professorial  Lecturer 

of  Law. 

Simkowltz,  Loren  M.  (1972).  B.A..  M.A..  The  American 

University:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Business  Administration. 

Simon,  Judith  D.  (1993).  B.A.  University  of  Wisconsin;  J.D., 

Washington  State  University:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Justice, 

Law  and  Society. 

Simpson,  Mark  (1994).  B.A..  Case  Western  Reserve 

University;  M.A..  The  American  University;  Lecturer  of 

Performing  Arts. 

Sinclair.  Susan  (1994).  B.A,  University  of  Massachusetts: 

J.D..  Howard  University:  LL.M.,  Georgetown  University; 

Lecturer  of  Law. 

Singh.  Indu  (1991).  B.A.  Glhar  CoUege;  M.S..  University  of 

Wisconsin;  Ph.D..  Ohio  University:  Adjunct  Professor  of 

International  Service. 

Skirbtmt.  Thomas  (1992).  B.S..  M.S..  Georgetown  University; 

Ph.D..  The  Americein  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Government. 

Smela.  Barbara  (1993).  B.A..  Wayne  State  University;  MA. 

University    of    Michigan;    Professorial    Lecturer    of 

Communication. 

Smith.  Brian  A.  (1989).  B.S..  The  Ohio  State  University; 

Lecturer  of  Physics. 

Smith,  Danielle  (1995).  B.S.,  Montana  State  University;; 

M.S.N..  M.S.,  The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  Health  and 

Fitness. 

Smith,  Heather  (1994).  Lecturer  of  Health  and  Fitness. 

Smith,  Johnnie  (1993).  B.S.,  M.BA,  The  George  Washington 

University;  Lecturer  of  PubUc  Administration. 

Smith,  Loren  (1994).  BA.  J.D..  Northwestern  University; 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 
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Smith.  N.  Shaw  (1993).  M.L.D..  Fletcher  School  of  Law; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Compeirative  and  Regional  Studies. 

Smith,  Sellers  (1990),  B.S..  M.BA..  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 

Institute;  Lecturer  of  Computer  Science  and  Information 

Systems. 

Smith,  Ted  (1995),  BA.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 

State  University:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Art. 

Snelling,  Anastasia  M.  (1984),  B.S.,  University  of  Connecticut 

at  Storrs;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  The  American  University;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Health  and  Fitness. 

Snider,  Kevin  (1992),  B.A.,  M.A.,  San  Francisco  State 

University;  Lecturer  of  Government. 

Sodhy,  Pamela  (1992),  B.A,  MA.,  Cornell  University;  M.A, 

Louisiana  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Comparative  and  Regional  Studies. 

Soler.  Mark  (1995),  B.A.,  Yale  University;  J.D.,  Yale  Law 

School;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Solomon,  Ari  (1995),  B.A.,  Brown  University;  Lecturer  of 

Psychology. 

Soma,  Linda  Coleman  ( 199 1 ),  B.A. ,  The  American  University; 

M.A.,  University  of  Maryland;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Performing  Arts. 

Spalter-Roth,  Roberta  (1994).  BA..  Indiana  University;  M.S.. 

University  of  Wisconsin;  Ph.D.,  The  American  University; 

Sociologist  in  Residence. 

Spann,  Mehdn  (1989),  B.S.,  Howard  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 

The  American  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Spears,  Donald  E.  (1992),  BA,  College  of  the  Ozarks;  M.P.A, 

The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  Comparative  and 

Regional  Studies. 

Speights,  Grace  E.  (1988),  B.A,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 

J.D.,  The  George  Washington  University;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Spence-Gale,  Rieann  (1991),  B.S.  Towson  State  University, 

M.S..  The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  Business 

Administration. 

Speranza,  Anthony  (1990),  B.A.  The  College  of  the  Holy 

Cross;  MA.,  Brown  University;  Ph.D.,  New  York  University; 

Lecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

Spiegel,  John  (1991),  BA,  Stanford  University;  J.D..  Yale 

University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

SpinelU,  Lawrence  (1988),  B.A,  Drew  University;  M.A.. 

Georgetown  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Government. 

Spratt.  David  (1995),  BA,  The  Collie  of  William  and  Mary; 

J.D..  The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Sprout.  Ronald  (1984),  BA,  Bucknell  University;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Ek:onomlcs. 

SUdter,  fiiichael  (1994).  B.A,  University  of  Maryland;  M.A, 

Ph.D.,  The  American  University;  Adjunct  In  Residence  of 

Psychology. 

Stanford,  Janet  (1994),  B.A.,  Middlebury  College;  M.A., 

University  of  London;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

Stefen,  Marc  Allen  (1986),  B.A.,  J.D.,  The  American 

University;  F^ofessorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Stein,  Howard  (1994),  B.A.,  University  of  Toronto;  M.A, 

University  of  Ottawa;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California.  Riverside; 

Scholar  in  Residence  of  Comparative  £ind  Regional  Studies. 

Stein,  Norman  H.  (1989).  B.S.,  Brooklyn  College  of  the  City 

University  of  New  York;  J.D.,  The  American  University; 

Professorial  I>ecturer  of  Law. 

Stein,  Paul  T.  (1979),  B.A,  University  of  Maryland;  J.D.,  The 

American  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Stephenson,  Ralph  (Tad)  (1993).  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of 

South  Carolina;  Lecturer  of  Government. 

Stem,  Daniel  (1990),  B.A.,  University  of  Baltimore;  M.A., 

University  of  Richmond;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Montana;  Adjunct 

Profes-sor  of  Justice.  I^w  and  Society. 

Stems,  Jason  (1994).  B.M..  Eastman  School  of  Music; 

Professorial  I>ecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

Stevens,  Chfistel(1995).  B.A.  St.  Johns  College;  Lecturer  of 

Performing  Arts. 


Stevens,  Richard  (1994).  AM.,  Ph.D..  University  of  Chicago; 

Adjunct  Professor  of  GovemmenL 

Stewart.  Alezsandra  (1993).  B.A..  B.F.A..  University  of 

Minnesota;  MA..  St.  Mary's  College;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Public  Administration. 

Stier,  Suzanne  (1993).  B.S..  Brooklyn  College;  M.S.. 

Connecticut  College;  Ph.D..  Union  Graduate  School; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Public  Administration. 

Stone,  Ann  (1994).  BA.  Duke  University;  Ph.D..  Catholic 

University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Psychology. 

Stras,  Marcela  (1991).  BA,  University  of  Wisconsin;  J.D.. 

University  of  Miami  School  of  Law;  L.L.M.,  Georgetown 

University  Law  Center;  Lecturer  of  International  Business. 

Strum,  Jonathan  D.  (1993),  B.A,  Hamilton  College;  J.D.. 

Benjamin  Cardozo;  LL.M.,  Georgetown  University;  Lecturer  of 

Law. 

Stuckey.  Deborah  (1995),  BA.,  Wesleyan  University;  M.A. 

Boston  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Psychology. 

Sturomski.      Neil      (1991),      M.S..      University      of 

Wisconsin-Milwaukee;  Lecturer  of  Education. 

Sturtevant,  Elizabeth  (1991),  M.S.,  State  University  of  New 

York  at  Albany;  Lecturer  of  Education. 

Suagee,  Dean  (1994),  B.A..  University  of  Arizona;  J.D.. 

University  of  North  Carolina;  LL.M..  The  American  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Suiter,  M.J.  (1992).  B.A.  Franklin  &  Marshall  College;  M.S., 

Wesleyan  University;  Lecturer  of  Chemistry. 

Sulfab,  Tousif  (1993).  B.S.,  University  Of  Khartoum;  Ph.D.. 

University  of  London;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Sullivan.  John  (1980),  B.S.,  U.S.  Naval  Academy;  M.S.,  Naval 

Postgraduate  School;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Mathematics 

cind  Statistics. 

Susko,  Carol  Lynne  (1989).  B.S..  George  Mason  University; 

J.D.,  Columbus  School  of  Law.  The  Catholic  University  of 

America;  M.L.T.,  Georgetown  University;  C.P.A;  Lecturer  of 

Business  Administration. 

Sutton,  Dianne  (1990).  B.A..  Harris-Stowe  State  College; 

M.A.,  Washington  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Communication . 

Swanston,  David    (1992).    Professorial    Lecturer    of 

Communication . 

Tah,  Christiana  (1993),  B.A.  Carson-Newman  College;  M.A. 

Kent  State  University;  LL.B.,  University  of  Uberia;  LL.M.,  Yale 

Law  School;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Tamagna,  Jane  (1990),  BA.,  Universltyof  Maryland;  Adjunct 

Professor  of  Public  Administration. 

Tarullo,  Daniel  K.  (1993),  A.B.,  Georgetown  University;  M.A. 

Duke  University;  J.D.,  University  of  Michigan;  Adjunct 

Professor  of  Law. 

Tarullo.  Louise  (1995),  BA,  M.A..  Duke  University:  Ed.D.. 

Ed.M..  Harvard  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Psychology. 

Tatel,  Edith  (1983).  B.A.  University  of  Michigan;  M.A., 

Northwestern  University:  Lecturer  of  Ekiucation. 

Taylor,  Lois  (1992).  B.A..  College  of  WUlIam  and  Mary:  M.A, 

The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  Anthropology. 

Taylor.  Rosannah  (1993).  B.S..  Eastern  Michigan  University: 

Ph.D..  Atlanta  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Biology. 

Tegene,  Abebayehu  (1993).  B.S..  Addis  Ababa  University; 

M.S..  Ph.D..  Iowa  State  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Ek;onomIcs. 

Teich,  Laura  (1989).  B.A.  Colgate  University;  M.A..  The 

American  University;  Lecturer  of  Literature. 

Templeton,  Al(1992).  B  A.  Transylvania  College:  M.PA..  The 

American    University;    Adjunct    Professor    of   Public 

Administration. 

Thibideau,  Concetta  (1987).  M.S.,  Georgetown  University; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Rome;  Professorial  I>ecturer  of  Language 

and  Foreign  Studies. 

Thoka.  Brian  (1994),  B.A.,  M.A.,  Drew  University;  Lecturer  of 

International  Service. 
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Thompson,  Annette  (1992).  B.A.,  Connecticut  College  for 

Women:  M.A..  Ph.D..  University  of  Virginia;  Adjunct  Professor 

of  Psychology. 

Thompson.  Mary  C.  (1992).  B.S..  Wilson  Teachers  College: 

M.ED..  University  of  Maryland:  Lecturer  of  Education. 

Tibbetts.  Cari  A.  (1989).  B.A.  Northwestern  University:  J.D., 

University  of  Pennsylvania:  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Government. 

Tiefer.  Charles  (1995).  B.A,  Columbia  College;  J.D..  Harvard 

Law  School:  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Tiemey.  PhlUp  J.  (1994).  B.S..  University  of  Notre  Dame;  J. D.. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America:  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Tlmmeny.  Wallace  L.  (1988),  B.B.A..  Fairfield  University: 

LL.B.,  New  York  University:  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Timmons.  Ann  (1995).  B.A.,  Wellesley  College:  M.F.A.. 

University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Performing  Arts. 

Titl.  Michele  (1994).  B.A.  Oberlln  College:  Ph.D..  Howard 

University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Toed.  Vincent  (1990).  B.S..  B.S..  M.S..  Duquesne  University: 

Ph.D..   University  of  Arizona;  Adjunct  Professor  of 

Communication. 

Torres,  AUcia  (1989).  B.A.  MA..  Ph.D..  University  of  Texas: 

Lecturer  of  Washington  Semester  Program. 

Trento.  Susan  (1993).  BA..  Agnes  Scott  College:  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Tschudy.  Ted  (1989),   Adjunct   Professor  of  Public 

Administration. 

Turner,  Avis  (1987).  AA.,  Endicott  College:  B.S.,  M.F.A.  The 

American  University:  Lecturer  of  Art. 

Turner.  Herbert  (1995),  B.S..  Case  Institute  of  Technology; 

Lecturer  of  International  Service. 

TusUan,  Richard  (1994),  BA..  University  of  Toronto;  MA. 

M.C.P.,  University  of  Pennsylvjinla;  Executive  In  Residence  of 

Finance. 

Twombly,  Charlotte.  H.  (1988).  B.A..  Western  Maryland 

College:  M.A,  Ph.D.,  The  American  University;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Sociology. 

Ukata,  Patrick  (1991).  BA..  M  A.  Roosevelt  University;  Ph.D.. 

The  American  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  International 

Service. 

Valdez,  Mariana  (1990),  B.S.,  J.D.,  University  of  Texas; 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Vallianatos,  Evan  G.  (1993),  B.A,  M.A,  University  of  Illinois; 

Ph.D..  University  of  Wisconsin.  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Sociology. 

Van  Dyke,  L.  Brennan  (1994),  B.A,  University  of  California 

at  Berkeley:  J.D..  Yale  University:  Lecturer  of  Law. 

VanGrasstek,  Craig  (1994).  B.A.  University  of  Minnesota; 

M.S.F.S..  Georgetown  University:  Lecturer  of  International 

Service. 

Van  Hover,  Kathleen  (1994),  B.A,  University  of  Michigan; 

M.A..  Ph.D..  Harvard  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Psychology. 

VanLowe,  Rhonda  (1994).  B.A,  Cornell  University;  J.D.. 

Georgetown  University;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Van  Ness,  Daniel  (1992),  B A.,  Wheaton  College;  J.D..  De  Paul 

University:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Van  Wyke,  William  (1993).  B.A.,  Calvin  CoUege;  MA.  J.D.. 

University  of  Michigan:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

VarUani,  All  E.  (1984).  B.S..  Ferdowsi  University.  Iran:  M.S., 

The  American  University:  Lecturer  of  Computer  Science  and 

Information  Systems. 

Vamtun,  Kelleigh  (1994),  B.A,  Lafayette  College:  Lecturer  of 

Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Vaughn.  Carol  (1988).  BA,  Colleglo  Nueva  Granada;  MA.. 

The  American  University:  Lecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

Verrilli,  Donald  (1995).  BA.  Yale  University;  J.D..  Columbia 

University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 


Viy  Ritu  (1994).  BA.,  Delhi  University;  MA..  University  of 

Pune;  M.Phll..  Jawaharla  Nehru  University;  Ph.D..  University 

of  Denver;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  International  Service. 

Vitt,  Lois  A.  (1992).  B.P.S..  M.B.A.  Pace  University;  MA. 

Ph.D..  The  American  University:  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Sociology. 

Vomberger.  William  (1994).  B.A.  University  of  Colorado: 

M.A..  The  American  University:  Lecturer  of  Soctology. 

Vrbsky,  Rudolph  (1988),  B.A..  Northwestern  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

Vrenios.  Anastaslos  (1974).  B.M..  University  of  the  Pacific; 

M.M..  Indiana  University:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Performing 

Arts. 

Wade.  Mary  (1994),  BA,  University  of  Dayton;  M.A.  Boston 

University;  Ph.D.,  George  Mason  University;  Lecturer  of 

International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy. 

Waldman,  Btork  S.  (1982).  BA.,  MA.  Ph.D..  University  of 

Florida;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Business  Administration. 

Walisko,  ^ancent  (1991),  B.S..  Syracuse  University;  Lecturer 

of  Physics. 

Wall.  Debra  (1993).  BA.  Georgetown  University;  M.A.  The 

American  University:  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Wallace,  Mark  (1994).  B.A..  The  George  Washington 

University;  M.A..  Ph.D..  State  University  of  New  York; 

Professoricil  Lecturer  of  Literature. 

Wallenstein,  Stephen  (1994).  BA.,  Cornell  University;  MA.. 

Howard  University;  J. D..  Yale  University:  Professorial  Lecturer 

of  International  Service. 

Walsh,  James  (1994).  B.A.  Trinity  College:  AB.A..  The 

American  University:  Lecturer  of  International  Service. 

Waltman,  Larry  (1992).  B.A.  Miami  University  of  Ohio;  MA.. 

M.A..  University  of  Chicago:  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Communication . 

Wahnik,  Joseph  (1990).  B.A.  Slippery  Rock  University;  MA.. 

The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  History. 

Ward,  Maurice  (1990),  BA..  University  of  Maryland;  M.S.. 

Coppln  College:  M.P.A.  The  George  Washington  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Justice.  Law  zind  Society. 

Warren,  John  (1991).  B.S.,  University  of  London:  M.S.,  Ph.D.. 

North  Carolina  State  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Washington,  Carla  (1991).  Ed.D..  George  Washington 

University:  M.Ed..  Howard  University;  Lecturer  of  Eklucation. 

Washington,  Craig  (1991),  B.S..  M.Ed..  Howard  University; 

Ekl.D.,  The  George  Washington  University;  Lecturer  of  PubUc 

Administration. 

Wasowicz.  John  (1994),  B.A..  Windham  College:  M.A.. 

Marquette  University;  M.P.A..  Harvaird  University;  J.D.. 

Catholic  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Justice.  Law  and 

Society. 

Waters,  Michael  (1992).  B.S.,  United  States  Naval  Academy: 

M.S.,  University  of  Maryland:  Lecturer  of  Computer  Science 

and  Information  Systems. 

Watkins,  Jane  (1992).  BA..  University  of  Hawaii;  M.S.H.R. 

The  American  University:  M.A.  University  of  Mississippi; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Public  Administration. 

Way,  Alfonso  G.  (1980).  B.A.  The  American  University: 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Wei,  Xiling  (1994).  BA,  Beijing  Teachers  University:  Lecturer 

of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Weinstein,  Paul  H.  (1992),  B.S.,  Washington  and  Lee 

University:   LL.B..  The  George  Washington  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Weiss,  Lawrence  (1994),  AB.,  Columbia  College:  MA,  Ph.D.. 

Columbia;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Compeiratlve  emd  Regional 

Studies. 

Welssman.  Stephen  (1994).  B.A.  ComeU  University:  M.D.. 

Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine:  Lecturer  of  Government. 

Weist.  Dana  (1991).  BA..  University  of  Delawzire;  M.PA. 

Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Public 

Administration. 
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Weiswasser,  Sandra  (1994).  B.A..  University  of  Maryland; 

M.M.,  University  of  Michigan;  Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Welch,  Chris  (1993).  B.A.,  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis; 

MA.,  University  of  California  at  Davis;  Lecturer  of  History. 

Wells,  Robert  (1994),  B.G.S.,  M.A.,  The  American  University; 

Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Welsh.  Greg  J.  (1995),  A.B..  University  of  Chicago;  M.S..  The 

American  University;  Lecturer  of  Computer  Science  and 

Information  Systems. 

Werner,  Carol  (1994),  BA.,  Ithaca  College;  MA.,  University  of 

Michigan;  Lecturer  of  International  Service. 

Westin.  Martha  (1988),  B.A,  MA.,  University  of  Michigan; 

Lecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

Wharff,  Jeffrey  (1994),  BA,  MA,  The  American  University; 

Lecturer  of  Economics. 

Wilbur,  W.  Allan  (1995),  BA,  Colby  College;  M.A.  University 

of  Massachusetts;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University;  Adjunct 

Professor  of  Communication. 

Wilbum,  Mary  (1991),  A B.,  Howard  University;  MA.,  J.D., 

University  of  Wisconsin;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Willdns.  Betty  (1992),  B.S.,  M.S.,  The  American  University; 

Lecturer  of  Computer  Science  and  Information  Systems. 

\^liams,  Hollis  (1991),  B.A,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Physics. 

^^lliams,  Janice  (1994),  B.A,  University  of  New  Hampshire; 

M.S.,  The  American  University;   Lecturer  of  Public 

Administration. 

Williams,  Ted  (1994),  B.S.,  The  American  University;  M.A, 

Central  Michigan  University;  J.D.,  University  of  Baltimore; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Williamson,  WilUam  S.  (1981),  B.S.,  United  States  Naval 

Academy;  M.S.,  University  of  Southern  California;  M.A., 

D.P.A.,  Nova  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Public 

Administration. 

Willson-Quayle,  James  (1993),  B.A,  MA,  San  Francisco 

State  University;  Ph.D.,  London  School  of  Economics; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Government 

^Ison,  Louise  (1988),  BA,  Indiana  University;  Lecturer  of 

Performing  Arts. 

Wine.  Blanche  (1988),  B.S.,  University  of  South  Carolina; 

MA,  The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  Education. 

Wingerter,  Rex  (1990).  B.A.,  Boston  University;  M.A., 

University  of  Denver;  J.D.,  AnOoch  School  of  Law;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Law. 

Winner.  Sonya  (1992),  B.A,  Michigan  State  University;  J.D., 

Harvard  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Winter,  Jennifer  (1994),  B.A.,  M.A.,  California  State 

University;  Ph.D.,  The  American  University;  Lecturer  of 

History. 

Wlsler,  Carl  (1988),  BA.,  M.S.,  Emporia  State  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Public  Administration. 

Wittmer,  Jill  (1992),  B.A..  Bates  College;  Lecturer  of 

Anthropology. 

Wodon,  Quentin  (1995),  M.B.A.,  Erasumus  University 

Rotterdam;  M.A,  University  Cathollque  de  Louvaln;  Lecturer 

of  Ek;onomlcs. 

Wold.  Chris  A.  (1993),  BA,  SL  Olaf  CoUege;  J.D.,  Lewis  and 

Clark  Northwestern  School  of  Law;  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Wolfe,  &fark  (1995),  B.S..  Rochester  InsUtute  of  Technology; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Wohrin,  Andrew D.  (1977).  BA,  MA..  University ofNebraska; 

Ph.D.,     Purdue     University;     Adjunct     Professor    of 

Communication . 

Woodin,  Terry  Stem  (1994),  B.A,  Alfred  University;  M.A, 

Ph.D. .  Untverslly  of  California;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Woodson,  William  (1992).  B.S.,  U.S.  Military  Academy;  M.A.. 

Ph.D.,  Boston  University;  Lecturer  of  Public  Administration. 

Wright.  Glendal  E.  (1987),  B.S.,  Southwest  Missouri  State 

University;  M.P.A.,  Maxwell  School,  Syracuse  University; 

M.BA,  New  York  Institute  ofTechnology;  Professorial  Lecturer 

of  GovemmcnL 


Wurzburg.  Geradine  (1994),  MA.  Goddard  College;  Adjunct 
in  Residence  of  Communication. 

Xu,  Guo  Hong  (1987),  B.A,  East  China  Normal  University; 
M.A,  The  American  University;  Lecturer  of  Leinguage  and 
Foreign  Studies. 

Yanero.  Susan  P.  (1984),  B.A.,  Fairmont  State  College;  M.FA., 
The  American  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of /^ 

Tarr.  Linda  (1994),  B.A,  DTouvllIe  College;  M.A.  Ph.D., 
Cornell  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  International 
Service. 

Yarrow,  Andrew  (1994),  B.A,  University  of  California.  Los 
Angeles;  MA,  Princeton  University;  M.A,  Heirvard  University; 
Professorial  Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Yesbek,  W.  Robert,  Jr.  (1979),  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland; 
Professorial  Lecturer  of  Physics. 

Young,  Mark  (1988),  B.A.,  Goddard  College;  M.A.,  The 
American  University;  Lecturer  of  Public  Administration. 

Yount-McCune,  Lisa  (1994),  B.F.A.,  The  North  Carolina 
School;  MA,  The  American  University;  Professorial  Lecturer 
of  Performing  Arts. 

Zaelke,  Dtuwood  (1988),  BA.,  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles;  J.D..  Diike  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Law. 

Zagaris,  Bruce  (1993),  B.A.,  J.D..  LL.M.,  The  George 
Washington  University:  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

Zavos.  Michele  A.  (1993).  B.A,  University  of  Wsconsln;  J.D.. 
The  Catholic  University  of  America;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 
Law. 

Zelensky,  Elizabeth  (1994),  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D..  Georgetown 
University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Hlstoty. 

Zeller,  Nancy  K.  (1991),  B.S.,  The  Pennsylvjmla  State 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland;  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Biology. 

Ziarko,  Janice  A.  (1992),  B.A.  M.S..  The  American  University: 
Lecturer  of  Government 

Zirkle.  James  (1993).  B.S..  Carson-Newman  College;  J.D.. 
University  of  Termessee;  LL.M..  Yale  University;  Professorial 
Lecturer  of  Law. 

Zisk,  Nancy  (1991).  B.A.  J.D..  Duke  University;  Lecturer  of 
Law. 

Zlobin.  Nikolai  V.  (1994),  BA,  M.A,  Ph.D.,  Moscow  State 
University;  Scholar  in  Residence  of  Comparative  and  Regional 
Studies. 

Zook.  Bernard  C.  (1988),  B.S.,  D.V.M.,  Colorado  State 
University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Biology. 

Zuck,  Alfred  (1990),  BA.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College; 
M.PA,  Syracuse  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Public 
Administration. 
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1994-1995  Research 
Faculty 

The  faculty  list  below  covers  the  1994-1995  aca- 
demic year  only. 

Alexander,  Benjamin  H.  (1985).   B.A..  University  of 

Cincinnati:  M.S.,  Bradley  University;  Ph.D..  Georgetown 

University;  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Arnold,  Raymond  G.  (1972).  B.A..  Alaska  Methodist 

UnK^rslty;  MA.,  Ph.D..  Boston  University;  Research  Professor 

of  Phvslcs. 

Beverldge,  Charles  Eliot  (1986).  A.B.,  Harvard  CoUege;  MA.. 

Ph.D..  University  ofWlsconsln;  Research  Professor  of  History. 

Biderman,  Albert  (1986).  A.B..  New  York  University;  MA.. 

Ph.D..  University  of  Chicago;  Research  Professor  of  Justice. 

BisseU,  Richard  (1994),  B.A..  Stanford  University.  Ph.D.. 

Tufts  University;  Visiting  Resecirch  Fellow  of  International 

Service. 

Boness.  Daryi  J.  (1994).  BA..  Cornell  College;  M.A..  Hollins 

College..  Ph.D..  Dalhousie  University;  Research  Professor  of 

Biology. 

Bosted.  Peter  (1988).  B.S..  Ph.D..  Massachusetts  InsUtute  of 

Technology;  Research  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

Denbo,  Sheiyl  (1981).  B.S..  University  of  Wisconsin;  MA.. 

New  School  for  Social  Research;  Ph.D..  Rutgers  State 

University;  Research  Associate  Professor  of  Ekiucatlon. 

Fleischer,  Robert  Carl  (1994).  B.A..  University  of  California; 

M.Phil,  Ph.D..  University  of  Kansas;  Research  Professor  of 

Biology. 

Galbicka.  Gregory  (1994).  BA..  M.S.,  Ph.D..  University  of 

Florida;  Research  Professor  of  Psychology. 


Gra£man,  Jordan  (1993),  B.A.,  Sonoma  State  University; 

Ph.D..  University  ofWlsconsln;  Research  Professor  of 

I'sychology. 

Hughes,  Lavelma  (1988).  B.S..  University  of  Minnesota:  M.S., 

Ph.D..  Cornell  University;  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Kutina,  Jan  (1980).  Ph. Mr.  (Maglster  of  Pharmacy).  RN.Dr. 

(Rerum  Naturallum  Doctor).  C.Sc.  (Candidate  of  Sciences). 

Charles  University.  Prague;  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Loeb,  George  I.  (1992).  B.S..  City  College  of  New  York;  M.S.. 

Ph.D.,  Cornell  University;  Research  Professor  of  Biology. 

Maday,  Charles  Bela  (1982),  Ph.D..  Pazmany  P.  University. 

Hungary;  Research  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

Mantel,  Nathan  (1982).  B.S..  City  CoUege  of  New  York;  MA.. 

The  American  University;  Research  Professor  of  Mathematics 

and  Statistics. 

Mazur,  Sharlyn  J.  (1994).  B.A..   Reed  College;  Ph.D.. 

University  of  Wisconsin;  Research  Assistant  Professor  of 

Chemistry. 

Mendelson,  Johanna  (1986).  BA..  Queens  College;  M.I  A.. 

Columbia  University;  Ph.D..  Washington  University;  Research 

Assistant  Professor  of  International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy. 

School  of  International  Service. 

Rock,  Stephen  (1976).  A.B..  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.. 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley;  Research  Professor  of 

Physics. 

Schaeffer,  Marc  (1990).  B.A..  University  of  Texas;  Ph.D.. 

University  of  the  Health  Sciences.  MD;  Research  Assistant 

Professor  of  Health  and  Fitness. 

Schalk.  Elaine  M.  (1990).  B. A .  App>alachian  State  University; 

Ph.D..  University  of  South  Carolina.  Assistant  Research 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

SzalaU.  Zenon  (1988).  B.S..  University  of  Hartford;  Ph.D.. 

University  of  Massachusetts.  Amherst;  Research  Associate 

Professor  of  Physics. 
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Index  by  Course  Number  Prefix 


Teaching  Unit  Page 

American  Studies  (02) 237 

Anthropology  (03) 238 

Art:  Art  History  (07) 243 

Art:  Studio  and  Design  (05)     241 

Audio  Technology  (50) 323 

Biology  (09) 246 

Business  Administration 

Accounting  and  Taxation  (14) 253 

Finance  and  Real  Estate  (13) 252 

International  Business  (12) 251 

Management  (10) 249 

Marketing  (11) 250 

MBA  (18) 266 

Chemistry  (15) 256 

Communication  (17) 259 

Computer  Science  (40) 315 

Economics  (19)     272 

Education  (21) 277 

English  Language  Institute  (74) 361 

Government  (53) 327 

Health  and  Fitness  (49)     321 

History  (29) 289 

Information  Systems  (55)     336 

Interdisciplinary  Studies  (75)      363 

IntemaUonal  Service  (33)     297 

Jewish  Studies  (34) 307 

Justice,  Law  and  Society  (73)     357 

Language  and  Foreign  Studies 

Advanced  and  Topics  (37) 308 

Elementary  and  Intermediate  (36) 308 

LinguisUcs/TESOL  (38) 314 

Literature  (23) 281 

MathemaUcs  (41)     317 

Performing  Arts:  Music,  Theatre,  Dance. 

and  Arts  Management  (67) 351 

Performing  Arts:  Applied  Music  (68) 356 

Philosophy  (60)     342 

Physics  (51) 325 

Psychology  (57) 339 

Public  Administration  (54) 331 

Religion  (61) 346 

Sociology  (65) 347 

Statistics  (42) 319 

Study  Abroad  (92,  93.  94.  95) 363 

University  Honors  (01) 237 

Washington  Semester  (56) 338 

Women's  and  Gender  Studies  (76) 363 


Prefix   Teaching  Unit  Page 

01  University  Honors 237 

02  American  Studies 237 

03  Anthropology      238 

05    Art:  Studio  and  Design 241 

07    Art:  Art  History 243 

09  Biology      246 

10  Business  Administration:  Management   .  249 

1 1  Business  Administration:  Marketing     .   .  250 

12  Business  Administration: 

International  Business 251 

13  Business  Administration:  Finance  and 

Real  Estate 252 

14  Business  Administration: 

Accounting  and  Taxation 253 

15  Chemistry 256 

17  Communication     259 

18  Business  Administration:  MBA 266 

19  Ek;onomics 272 

21     Education 277 

23     Literature     281 

29     History      289 

33  International  Service 297 

34  Jewish  Studies 307 

36  Language  and  Foreign  Studies: 
Elementary  and  Intermediate 308 

37  Language  and  Foreign  Studies: 

Advanced  and  Topics 308 

38  Language  and  Foreign  Studies: 
Linguistics/TESOL 314 

40  Computer  Science 315 

41  Mathematics 317 

42  Statistics       319 

49  Health  and  Fitness 321 

50  Audio  Technology      323 

51  Physics 325 

53  Government 327 

54  Public  Administration 331 

55  Information  Systems 336 

56  Washington  Semester     338 

57  Psychology 339 

60  Philosophy 342 

61  Religion     346 

65    Sociology      347 

67  Performing  Arts:  Dance.  Music,  Theatre, 

and  Arts  Management 35 1 

68  Performing  Arts:  Applied  Music 356 

73  Justice,  Law  and  Society 357 

74  English  Language  Institute 361 

75  Interdisciplinary  Studies 363 

76  Women's  and  Gender  Studies      363 

92-95  Study  Abroad      363 
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Academic  Calendar,  9 
Academic  Integrity  Ccxle,  67 
Academic  standards  and  regulations 

general,  67 

graduate,  35 

undergraduate,  18 
Academic  Support  Services,  57 
Accountancy 

B.S..  168 
Accounting 

courses,  253 

M.S.,  174 
Accounts,  OflBce  of  Student,  4 
Accreditation,  6 
Add/drop  course,  68 
Administration,  university,  399 
Admission,  graduate 

application  dates,  31 

nondegree  status,  from,  32,  38 

readmission,  32 

requirements,  31 
Admission,  international  student,  39 
Admission,  undergraduate 

advanced  placement,  13 

application  dates,  1 1 

early,  1 1 

eeirly  decision,  1 1 

nondegree  status,  from,  13,  38 

part-time,  14 

readmission,  14 

requirements,  12 

tTeinsfer,  13 
Admission,Washington  Collie  of  Law,  216 
Adult  and  continuing  education,  227 
Advanced  placement,  13 
Advancement  to  candidacy 

graduate,  33 
Advising 

academic,  graduate,  35 

academic,  undergraduate,  18 

Collie  of  Arts  and  Sciences  academic,  76 
All  but  dissertaUon  (ABD)  Master's,  36 
Alumni  audit,  69 
American  College  Test  tACIl,  1 1 
American  Politics 

Washington  Semester,  20 1 ,  232 
American  Studies 

B.A.,  77 

courses,  237 

minor.  78 

programs.  77 
Anthropology 

B.A..  78 

B.A./M.A.,  79 

courses.  238 

M.A..  79 

minor.  79 

Ph.D..  80 


programs,  78 
Anthropology,  Applied 

B.A./M.A.,  79 

M.A.,  80 

minor,  79 
APEL  (Assessment  of  Prior  Experiential  Learning),  227 
Arabic,  courses,    308 
Art 

B.FJL,  83 

facilities,  3 

M.F.A.,  85 

programs,  80 
Art  History 

B.A.,  81 

courses,  243 

M.A.,  84 

minor,  84 
Art,  Studio  and  Design 

B_A.  in  Graphic  Design,  82 

BJK.  in  Studio  Art,  83 

courses,  241 

minor  in  Graphic  Design,  84 

minor  in  Studio  Art,  84 
Artificial  Intelligence,  Applied  (Computer  Science) 

weekend  MS  program,  97,  236 
Arts  and  Sciences,  The  College  of,  75-154 
Arts  Management 

courses,  355 

graduate  certificate,  135 

M.A.,  135 

programs,  131 
Associate  in  .'^rts  (A.A.)  degree,  14,  76,  230 
Athletics,  3 
Attendance,  clciss,  72 
AU-Ritsumeikan  (Japan)  Exchange,  187 
Audio  Technology 

B.S.,  86 

courses,  323 

minor,  86 

program,  85 
Audit 

alumni  program,  69 

registration,  69 

undergraduate  program.  69 
Awards  emd  fellowships,  undergraduate,  2 1 

Bachelor's  degrees,  14 
Bachelor's/master's  degrees,  15 
Banking  facilities,  4 
Beijing/Hong  Kong,  semester  in,  233 
Biology 

B.S.,  87 

B.S./M.S..  88 

courses,  246 

M.A..  89 

M.S..  88 

minor,  88 

programs.  86,  87 
E3oard  of  Trustees,  399 
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Broadcast  media 

A-TV,  62 

WAMU-FM.  3 

WVAU-FM  &  AM.  62 
Brussels,  semester  in.  233 
Buenos  Aires,  semester  in.  234 
Business  Administration 

B.S.B.A..  164 

courses.  249.  266 

J.D./M.B.A..  178 

M.B.A..  171 

minor.  170 

programs.  163-178 
Business  Administration.  Kogod  College  of.  163-178 
Business  Council  for  International  Understanding 

Institute  (BCIU).  178 

Calendar,  academic.  9 

Ccmipaign  Management  Institute.  199 

Campus 

description.  1 
Campus  Life.  Division  of.  58 
Ccimpus  Store,  4 
Cancellation  of  charges.  46 
Cancellation  of  classes,  emergency.  72 
Cancellation  of  courses.  72 
Career  Services.  65 
Certificate  programs,  credit,  229 
Certification  of  enrollment,  70 
Chemistry 

B.S..  90 

B.S./M.S..  91 

courses.  256 

M.S.,  91 

minor,  91 

Ph.D..  92 

programs.  89 
Child  Development  Center,  4 
Chinese,  courses.  308 
Cinema  Studies 

minor.  122 
Class  attendcmce.  72 
Class  periods.  72 
Class  standing 

undergraduate.  18 
CLEG  (Communication.  Legal  Institutions,  Ekionomics, 

and  Government) 

B.A.,  200 
CLEP  (College  Level  Examination  Program),  13 
College  Writing  and  English  Competency 

requirement,  16 
Commencement 

participation  in.  71 
Communication 

courses.  259 

minor.  159 

progrcims.  155 
Communication  Media.  Foreign  Language  and 

B.A..  222 


Communication.  International 

M.A..  189 
Communication.  Legal  Institutions.  Ek;onomlcs.  and 
Government  (CLEG) 

B.A..  200 
Communication.  School  of.  155-162 
Communication:  Journalism 

BA..  156 
Communication:  Journalism  and  Public  AfiFalrs 

M.A..  159 

weekend  M.A.  program.  160.  235 
Communication:  Producing  for  Film  and  Video 

weekend  MA.  program.  162.  235 
Communication:  Public  Communication 

B.A..  157 

M.A.,  161 

weekend  M  A.  program.  161.  235 
Communication:  Visual  Media 

BA..  157 
Community  Service  Leziming  Program,  58,  69,  237 
Community  Studies  scholarships,  50 
Comparative  and  Regional  Studies 

M.A.  in  International  Affairs.  188 
Competency  requirements,  16 
Comprehensive  examinations,  graduate,  33 
Computer  Information  Systems 

See  also  Information  Systems 

B.S.,  94 

minor,  94 
Computer  Science 

B.S..  95 

B.S./M.S..  96 

B.S./M.S.  in  Mathematics  and.  96 

courses.  315 

M.S..  97 

M.S.  in  Statistical  Computing.  128 

minor,  95 

weekend  M.S.  program,  97 
Computer  Science  and  Information  Systems 

programs,  93 
Computing  Center.  University.  2 
Conduct 

code  of  student,  72 
Confidentiality  of  student  records,  72 
Congressional  and  Presidential  Studies,  Center  for.  198 
Consortium  of  Universities  of  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area.  3 

libraries.  68 

registration.  68 
Continuing  education.  227 
Coopjeratlve  Eklucation  Program.  55.  231 

courses.  237 
Copenhagen,  study  abroad  in.  234 
Counseling  and  Heeilth  Services.  60 
Counseling,  personal,  60 
Course  numbering  system.  7 1 
Creative  Writing 

M.F.A..  123 
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Credit  for  Life  ExjDerience,  227 
Credit  hour  requirement 

graduate,  33 

undergraduate,  16 
Credit  hour  values,  72 
Czech  courses  (study  abroad),  308 

Dance 

courses,  351 

facilities,  3 

graduate  certificate,  136 

M.A.,  135 

minor,  134 

programs,  131 
E>ean's  list 

undergraduate,  20 
Declaration  of  major,  15 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  76 
Deferred  matriculation 

SIS  master's  programs,  186 
Degree  requirements,  university 

graduate,  32 

undergraduate,  16 
Degrees 

See  also  Fields  of  study 

undergraduate,  14 
Degrees  conferred,  1993-1994,  6 
Development  Banking 

M.A.,  103 
Development  Mcinagement 

M.A.,  192 
Dining  services,  4 
Disabilities 

learning-disabled  program,  12 

program  accessibility  for  students  with,  58 
Disability  Support  Services,  57 
Dismissal 

graduate  academic,  35 

undergraduate  academic,  19 
Dissertations,  34 

Eiogle  (student  newspaper),  63 
Ex;onomic  Policy 

Washington  Semester,  101,  232 
Ek;onomic  Theory 

B.A..  100 
Ek;onomics 

B.A.,  99 

B.A./M.A.,  102 

courses,  272 

M.A..  103 

M.A.  In  Development  Banking.  103 

minor,  102 

Ph.D..  104 

programs,  99 
Ex:onomics,  Applied 

graduate  certlflcate.  105 

M.A..  102 


Education 

Bachelor's/M.A..  109 

courses.  277 

M.A..  109 

MJ^T.,  110 

minor  in  Education  Studies,  108 

minor  in  Special  Eklucation,  109 

Ph.D.,  Ill 

programs,  106 

Eklucation  Studies 
Elementary  Education 

B.A.,  106 

M.AT.,  110 
Employment  opportunities,  55 
English  Language  Institute 

admission,  40,  229 

certificate  program,  228 

courses,  361 

programs,  228 

support  program,  229 
English  language  requirement 

international  students,  39 
Enrollment,  1994-1995,  6 
Environmental  Science 

minor,  88 
Environmental  Studies 

BJ\.,  217 
Ekjuivalency  diplomas,  12 
Evaluation  of  progress 

undergraduate,  18 
Examinations 

final,  9 

graduate  comprehensive.  33 

Faculty.  1.  5 

adjunct.  1994-95,  380 
CoUege  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  75 
full-time,  1994-95,  365 
Kogod  CoUege  of  Business,  163 
librarians,  1994-95,  379 
research,  1994-95,  398 
School  of  Communication,  155 
School  of  International  Service.  1 79 
School  of  Public  Affairs,  198 

Fees 

special  fees,  44 

Fields  of  study 

chemges  in  graduate,  36 
cheinges  in  undergraduate.  15 
graduate.  8 
undergraduate.  7.    15 

Film  and  Video 
M.A.,  161 

Finance 

courses,  252 
M.S..  176 
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Financial  aid 

American  University  programs.  48 

federal.  48 

graduate.  47.  54 

grants,  48 

loans.  48 

state.  48 

tuition  exchange  program.  50 

undergraduate.  46 

veterans'  benefits.  56 

Washington  College  of  Law.  55 

work-study.  48 
Financial  Economics  for  Public  Policy 

M.A..  104 
Fine  Arts 

B.FJ>L.  83 

M.F.A..  (art).  85 

M.FJV..  (creative  writing).  123 
Foreign  Language  and  Communication  Media 

B.A..  222 
Foreign  Policy.  Washington  Semester  in.  184.  232 
Foreign  students 

See  International  Student  Information 
Fraternities.  63 
French 

B.A..  117 

courses.  308 

M.A..  119 

minor.  119 
French/Europe.  Language  and  Area  Studies: 

B.A..  220 

minor.  222 
Freshman  forgiveness.  19 

General  Education  Program,  18-29 
German 

B.A..  117 

courses.  310 

minor,  119 
German/Europe,  Language  and  Area  Studies: 

B.A..  220 

minor.  222 
Global  South.  Center  for  the  Study  of  the.  187 
Government 

See  also  Politic£il  Science 

courses.  327 

programs.  199 
Grade  point  average.  70 

graduate.  33 

undergraduate,  16 
Grade  reports.  71 
Grades 

changes  in.  71 

grading  system,  70 

incomplete,  70 

pass-fcdl.  70 
Grading  system.  70 
Graduate  credit 

for  undergraduates,  19 


Graduate  Student  Council.  62 
Graduate  study.  31-36 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  77 

Kogod  College  of  Business  Administration.  171 

School  of  Communication.  159 

School  of  International  Service,  180 

School  of  Public  Affairs,  198 
Graduation 

application  for.  71 
Graduation  rate,  undergraduate,  6 
Grants 

federal,  48 

residence  hall  advisers,  55 

state.  48 

university.  50 
Graphic  Design 

B.A.,  82 

minor.  84 

Health  and  Fitness 

courses,  321 

M.S.  in  Health/ Fitness  Management,  112 

programs,  1 12 
Health  Center,  Student,  60 
Health  Fitiiess,  National  Center  for,  3,   112 
Health  insurance 

international  students,  40 

student.  61 
Health  Services,  60 
Hebrew  courses,  311 
Hindi  courses,  311 
History 

BJl.,  113 

BJ^/M.A.,  114 

courses,  289 

M.A.,  114 

minor,  114 

Ph.D.,  115 

programs.  1 13 
Holidays,  9 

Honorary  societies,  21 
Honors  Program,  University,  20 
Honors,  graduation 

Latin  honors.  20 

University  honors,  20 
Housing.  59 

Human  research  subjects,  protection  of.  34 
Human  Resource  Maneigement,  Persormel  and 

M.S.,  211 
Hungcirian  courses  (study  abroad).  311 

Immunizations,  required,  60 
Incomplete  grades,  70 
Independent  reading  and  study  courses,  68 
Information  Resources  Meinagement  (IRM) 

graduate  certificate.  98 
Information  Systems 

B.S.  in  Computer  Information  Systems,  94 

B.S./M.S.,  96 

courses,  336 
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graduate  certificate,  98 

M.S..  97 

minor  in  Computer  Information  Systems,  94 

programs,  93 

weekend  M.S.  program,  98.  236 
Institute  for  Learning  in  Retirement.  228 
Insurance 

international  student  health,  40 

student  health,  61 
Intercultural  organizations,  62 
Interdisciplinary  studies 

BA-OrB.S.,  223 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  76 

courses,  363 

M.A.  or  M.S.,  225 

minor,  224 

programs,  217-226 
International  Affairs 

J.D./MJi.  in  Law  and,  194 

M.A.,  187 

M.A./M.B.A.,  224 
International  Business  courses.  251 
International  Business  and  Trade 

Washington  Semester.  170,  232 
Intemadonal  Commimication 

M.A.,  189 
International  Development 

M.A.,  190 
International  Development  Management 

graduate  certificate,  193 
International  Economic  Policy 

M.A.  in  International  AflTairs,  188 
International  Environment  and  Development 

Washington  Semester,  232 
International  Marketing  Program  (Brussels),  170 
International  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution 

M.A.,  191 
International  Politics 

M.A.  in  International  AflfEiirs,  187 
International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy 

Washington  Semester.  184.  232 
International  Relations 

Ph.D.,  194 
International  Service.  School  of,  179-196 

courses,  297 
International  Student  Information,  39-41 

admission.  39 

English  Icinguage  requirement,  39 

health  insurance.  40 

registration,  40 

visa  requirements,  40 
International  Studies 

B.A.,  181 

B.A./M.A.,  185 

minor.  185 
Intemational-Intercultural  Student  Services 

Office  of,  61 


Italian  courses,  311 

Japanese 

courses.  311 

minor.  119 
Japanese/Asia.  Language  and  Area  Studies: 

minor.  222 
Jewish  Studies 

BA.,  116 

courses.  307 

minor.  116 

programs.  115 
Journalism 

see  Communication 
Journalism  Semester,  Washington,  158,  232 
Judicial  Affairs  and  Mediation  Services,  58 
Justice 

B.A.,  204 

minor,  206 
Justice  Semester.  Washington,  206 
Justice.  Law  and 

J.D./M.S..  207 
Justice.  Law  and  Society 

B.A./M.S..  206 

courses,  357 

M.S.,  206 

programs.  203 

Kay  Spiritucil  Life  Center,  58 

Key  Executive  Program,  210 

Kogod  College  of  Business  Administration.  163-178 

Laboratories 

computer,  2 

language.  2 

science,  2 
Language  and  Area  Studies 

B.A.,  220 

minor,  222 
Language  and  Foreign  Studies 

courses,  308 

programs,  117 
Lcmguage  Resource  Center,  2 
Latin  courses,  311 
Latin  America.  Spanish/.  Language  and  Area  Studies: 

B.A..  220 

minor.  222 
Law  and  Business 

J.D./M.B.A..  178 
Law  and  International  Affairs 

J.D./M.A..  194 
Law  and  Justice 

J.D./M.S..  207 
Law  and  Society 

B.A..  205 
Law,  Washington  College  of,  2 1 5 
Learning  Services,  58 
Lccimlng-disabled  program,  1 2 
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Leave  of  absence 

graduate.  36 

undergraduate.  20 
Liability,  university,  72 
Liberal  Studies 

B.A..  76.  230 
Libraiies 

consortium  of  universities.  68 
Library 

university.  1 
Linguistics/TESOL.  courses.  314 
Literature 

B.A..  121 

courses.  281 

M.A..  122 

M.F.A.  in  Creative  Writing,  123 

minor.  122 

programs.  121 
Living- Learning  Center,  76 
Load,  academic 

graduate.  35 

undergraduate.  18 
Loans 

federal.  48.  55 

university.  48 
Lobbying  Institute.  199 
London,  semester  in.  234 

Madrid,  semester  in.  234 

Mail  service.  4 

Maintaining  matriculation,  graduate,  35 

Majors 

undergraduate.  7 
Majors,  undergraduate 

declaration  of,  1 5 

double.  15 

interdisciplinary.  15 

requirements.  15 
Management,  courses.  249 
Marketing,  courses.  250 
Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  (M.A.T.).  1 10 
Master  of  Business  Administration  (M.B.A,).  171 

M.A.  in  IntemaUonal  AfiFairs/M.B.A..  224 
Mathematics 

B.S..  124 

B.S./M.A..  127 

courses.  317 

M.A..  128 

minor.  126 

programs.  123 
Mathematics  and  Computer  Science 

B.S./M.S..  96 
Mathematics  and  Statistics 

B.S./M.S..  127 
Mathematics  Education 

Ph.D.,  129 
Mathematics  Requirement,  University,  17 
Mathematics,  ^plied 

B.S..  124 


B.S./M.A..  127 
Meal  Plan 

chcirges.  44 

See  also  Dining  services 
Media  Center.  2 
Medical  withdrawal  fxjlicy,  46 
Ministries,  campus.  58 
Minor  progreims,  16 
Minors.  7 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  76 
Moscow,  semester  in.  234 
Multicultural  Affairs.  Office  of.  61 
Museum  Studies  and  the  Arts 

Washington  Semester,  233 
Music 

B.A..  131 

courses,  351 

facilities,  3 

minor,  134 

programs,  131 
Music,  Applied 

courses,  356 
Music  Theatre 

BA..  132 

Newspaper,  student,  63 
Nondegree.  37.  38 

academic  standards.  38 

admission  to  degree  status.  38 

admission  to  graduate  degree  status,  32 

admission  to  undergraduate  degree  status,  13 

enrollment,  37 

international  student  enrollment,  39 

registration,  38,  68 
Nonthesis  options,  34 

Off-Campus  Housing  Office,  61 
Organization  Development 

M.S.O.D..  211 
Organizational  Change 

graduate  certificate.  212 
Orientation  and  Community  Service,  Office  of,  59 

Painting 

M.F.A..  85 
Paris,  semester  in.  234 
Parking  and  Traffic.  4 
Pass-fail.  70 

undergraduate.  19 
Payment  of  tuition  and  fees.  45 
Peace  amd  Conflict  Resolution 

International.  M.A.  191 

Washington  Semester,  185,  233 
Performing  Arts 

courses,  351 

programs.  131 
Performing  Arts:  Arts  Management 

M.A..  135 
Performing  Arts:  Dance 

M.A..  135 
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Performing  Arts:  Music  Theater 

Bj\.,  132 
Performing  Arts:  Theater 

BA..  133 
Personnel  and  Human  Resource  Management 

M.S.,  211 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  21 
Phi  Kappa  Phi,  21 
Philosophy 

BjV, 136 

Bj\./Mj\..  137 

courses,  342 

MA..  137 

minor,  137 

programs,  136 
Philosophy  and  Social  Policy 

Bj\./MA.,  137 

MJi.,  137 
Physics 

B.S.,  138 

courses,  325 

M.S.,  139 

minor,  139 

Ph.D.,  140 

programs,  138 
Polish,  courses,  311 
Political  Science 

B.A,  199 

B.A/MA.,  201 

M.A.,  201 

minor,  201 

Ph.D.,  202 
Prague,  semester  in,  234 
Pre-CoUege  Program 

Washington  Summer  Seminar,  233 
Pre-engineering  program,  140 
Prel  aw  program  ,141 
Premedical  program,  141 
Preprofessional  programs,  76,    140 
Prerequisites,  course,  72 
Prlntmaking 

M.F.A.,  85 
Probation 

graduate  academic,  35 

undergraduate  academic,  19 
Protection  of  human  reseeirch  subjects,  34 
Provisional  standing,  graduate,  32 
Psychological  and  Learning  Services,  58.  60 
Psychology 

B.A.,  143 

B.A./M.A.  In  Genera]  Psychology,  143 

courses,  339 

M.A.  in  General  Psychology,  144 

minor,  143 

Ph.D..  145 

progTJmis,  142 
Public  Admlnl-stralion 

B.A./M.P.A.,  208 


courses,  331 

graduate  certificates,  212 

Key  Executive  Program,  210 

M.PA,  208 

minor,  208 

Organization  Development,  M.S.O.D.,  211 

Personnel  and  Human  Resource  Management,  M.S.,  21 1 

Ph.D..  212 

programs.  208 
Public  Affairs.  The  School  of.  197-213 
Public  Financial  Management 

graduate  certificate.  212 
Public  Management 

graduate  certificate.  212 
Public  Policy 

BA/M.P.P.,  209 

M.P.P.,  210 

Quantitative  Methods 
minor,  126 

Readmission 

graduate,  32 

undergraduate,  14 
Records 

confidentiality  of  student,  72 

student,  70 
Recreation 

facilities,  3 
Refunds 

financial  aid,  47 

meal  plan.  46 

room  charges.  46 

tuition  and  fees.  46 
Registration 

changes  in,  68 

consortium,  68 

fees,  44 

international  student.  40 

nondegree.  68 

payment  for.  45 

requirements.  67 

student  responsibility  for.  68 
Regulations 

graduate  academic.  35 

undergraduate  academic,  18 
Religion 

courses,  346 

minor,  137 
Repetition  of  courses,  7 1 
Requirements 

undergraduate  university,  16 
Residence  Hall  AssoclaUon  (RHA).  62 
Residence  Halls,  5 

charges  for,  43 

regulations  for  student  conduct  in,  73 
Residence  requirement 

graduate,  33 

undergraduate.  16 
Residential  Life  and  Housing  Services.  59 
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Responsibility,  student.  72 

Retum-to-School  programs.  227 

Rights.  Responsibilities,  and  Code  of  Conduct.  72 

Rome,  study  abroad  in.  234 

Russian 

Bj\..  117 

courses,  312 

MJl.,  119 

minor  (language).  119 

minor  (studies).  119 
Russian/Area  Studies.  Language  and  Area  Studies: 

B.A..  220 

minor.  222 

Santiago,  semester  in.  235 

SAT  (Scholastic  Assessment  Test),  12 

Scholarships 

graduate  honor  awcirds.  55 

state.  48 

university,  undergraduate,  50 
ScholasUc  Assessment  Test  I  (SAT  I),  1 1 
Sculpture 

M.F.A.,  85 
Secondary  Mucation 

M.A.T..  110 

undergraduate  major.  108 
Services,  on  campus,  4 
Sexucil  Minority  Resource  Center,  62 
Sociology 

B.A.,  147 

B.A-/M.A.,  148 

courses,  347 

M.A.,  148,    149 

minor,  148 

Ph.D.,  150 

programs,  146 
Sociology,  Applied 

BA./M.A.,  148 

M.A..  148 
Sociology:  International  Training  Eind  Ekiucation 

M.A..  149 
Sociology:  Justice 

Ph.D..  151.  207 
Sororities.  63 
Spanish 

B.A.,  117 

courses,  313 

M.A.,  119 

minor,  1 19 
Spanish /Latin  America,  Language  and  Area  Studies: 

B.A.,  220 

minor,  222 
Special  Education 

minor,  109 
SpKjrts 

club  and  intramuraJ,  3 
Statistical  Computing 

M.S.,  128 


StatisUcs 

B.S.,  125 

B.S./M.S.,  127 

courses,  319 

M.S..  128 

minor.  126 

Ph.D..  130 

programs.  123 
Statistics  for  Policy  Analysis 

M.S..  129 
Statistics,  Applied 

graduate  certificate,  130 
Statute  of  limitations 

graduate,  36 
Stops,  financial,  45 
Student  Accounts,  Office  of,  4 
Student  Activities.  Office  of,  60 
Student  ConfederaUon  (SC).  62 

Confederation  Media  Commission  (CMC).  62 

Inter-Club  Council  (ICC).  62 

Student  Union  Board  (SUB).  62 
Student  Council,  Graduate,  62 
Student  Organizations,  62 

drama  and  deince,  63 

Graduate  Student  Council,  62 

greek  organizations,  63 

honorary  societies,  2 1 

intercultural  organizations,  62 

media,  63 

music.  63 

political.  63 

special  interest,  63 

Student  Confederation,  62 
Student  records,  confidentiality  of,  70 
Student  responsibility,  72 
Student  Services,  Division  of,  57 
Student/faculty  ratio,  5 
Studio  Art 

B.A.,  83 

minor,  84 
Study  abroad 

courses,  363 

programs,  233 

undergraduate,  20 
Study  at  another  institution 

graduate.  36 

undergraduate,  19 
Summer  sessions 

progrcims,  229 

study  cibroad.  230 

Talon  (yezirbook).  63 
Taxation 

courses,  253 

M.S..  177 
TESOL  (Teaching  EngUsh  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages) 

Bachelor's/M.A..120 

certificate.  121 

M.A..  120 
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Theatre 

BJi..  133 

courses,  351 

facilities.  3 

minor,  134 

programs,  131 
Theses,  34 

TOEFL  (Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language),  12.  39 
Tools  of  research 

requirement,  33 
Toxicology 

graduate  certificate.  93 

M.S.,  92 
Transcripts.  70 
Transfer  of  credit 

from  graduate  study  at  another  institution,  36 

graduate,  32 

nonde^ee  to  graduate,  32 

undergraduate,  13 

undergraduate  fi-om  nondegree,  14 

undergraduate  fi-om  study  abroad,  20 

undergraduate  study  at  another  institution,  19 
Tt-anslation 

graduate  certificate,  121 

undergraduate  certificate,  119 
Transportation  and  Parking,  4 
Trustees,  Board  of,  402 
Tuition  and  fees 

cancellation  of  charges,  46 

charges  for,  43 

payment  of,  45 

rate.  43 

specicd  fees,  44 
Tuition  reftind  insurance.  46 

XJhuni  (African  American  student  newspaper) ,  63 
Undergraduate  study,  1 1-21 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  76 

Kogod  College  of  Business  Administration,  164 

School  of  Communication,  155 

School  of  International  Service,  180 

School  of  Public  Affairs,  198 


United  States  Foreign  Policy 

MJ^  in  International  Affairs,  189 
University  administration,  402 
University  competency  requirements.  16 
University  degree  requirements 

graduate,  32 

undergraduate,  16 
University  Honors  and  Awards,  undergraduate,  20 
University  Honors  Program,  20,  237 
University  Mathematics  Requirement.  17 
University  profile,  4 

Vacations.  9 
Veterans'  Benefits.  56 
Vienna,  semester  in,  235 
Visa  requirements 

international  students.  40 

WAMU-FM  (radio  station),  3 
Washington  College  of  Law.  215-216 
Washington  Semester 

American  Politics,  201,  232 

courses.  338 

Economic  Policy.  101.  232 

Foreign  Policy.  184.  232 

International  Business  and  Trade,  170,  232 

International  Environment  and  Development,  232 

Journalism,  158,  232 

Justice,  206.  233 

Museum  Studies  and  the  Arts.  233 

Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution,  185.  233 

Summer  Internship,  233 

Summer  Seminar,  233 
Weekend  master's  programs.  235 
Withdrawcil  fi-om  the  university.  69 
Women's  and  Gender  Studies 

BJi..  152 

courses,  363 

minor.  154 

programs.  152 
Work-Study  Program,  College.  48 
Work-Study  Program.  Federal.  55 

Writing  and  English  Competency  Requirement.  College.  16 
Yearbook  .  63 
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